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I. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

BY  REV.   W.   RUPP,   D.D. 

Thb  development  of  theological  thought,  in  the  course  of 
past  ages,  has  produced  a  number  of  distinct  theories  of  the 
atonement,  none  of  which,  however,  commends  itself  as  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  Christian  mind  of  the  present  day.  These 
theories,  though  mutually  contradictory,  have  indeed  all  at 
some  time  been  held  and  defended  by  earnest  and  good  Chris- 
tian men,  and  they  may  still  be  regarded  as  each  containing 
important  elements  of  truth;  yet  few  Christian  scholars  would 
now  be  willing  to  accept  any  one  of  them  as  an  adequate  and 
final  expression  of  the  whole  truth.  There  exists  at  the  present 
moment  a  very  wide  difference  of  opinion,  and  a  general  desire 
for  a  better  and  more  Christian  statement  of  the  doctrine  in 
question  than  any  that  has  yet  been  given. 

Some,  indeed,  despair  of  the  possibility  of  any  statement  of 
this  doctrine  that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  reason.  Lotze, 
for  example,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  work  on  the  Philosophy 
1  5 
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of  Religion^  says :  "  He  who  in  an  'unprejudiced  way  allows  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  the  history  of  Christ's  life  to  influence 
his  mindy  without  analyzing  this  impression,  may  be  convinced 
that  an  infinitely  valuable  and  unique  act  has  occurred  here  on 
earth  for  the  salvation  of  humanity.  But  the  attempts  to  settle 
speculatively  the  content  and  value  of  this  fact,  do  not  as  a 
whole  lead  to  the  end  designed/i 

If  this  judgment  were  understood  to  apply  merely  to  the 
speculative  efforts  of  the  past,  whose  results  are  embodied^  for 
instance^  in  the  patristic  notion  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a 
ransom  paid  to  the  devil,  or  in  the  Anselmic  doctrine  of 
vicarious  punishment  for  the  satisfaction  of  God's  honor,  or  in 
Abelard's  theory  of  moral  influence,  or  in  the  governmental 
theory  of  Grotius,  then  we  should  be  in  entire  accord  with  it ; 
but  as  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  all  possible  efforts  of  the  human 
mind  to  construe  the  doctrine  in  accordance  with  rational  prin- 
ciples, we  are  bound  to  dissent.  While  we  recognize  the  limi- 
tation and  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  any  sort  of  theological  agnosticism.  And^  certainly,  they 
who  deprecate  speculation  on  this  subject  because  of  the  weak- 
ness and  fallibility  of  the  hnman  mind,  have  no  right  to  under- 
take to  bind  us  to  the  acceptance  of  any  of  the  theories  of  the 
pasty  like  that  of  Anselm,  for  example ;  for  these  also  are 
products  of  the  human  mind,  and  nothing  more.  But  while 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  pasty  we  believe  that  the 
Christian  mind  will  renew  its  attempts  from  time  to  time,  and 
go  on  advancing,  until  a  satisfactory  result  shall  have  been 
reaehed.  We  believe  that  Christianity  is  in  the  highest  sense 
rational,  and  that  the  human  mind,  enlightened  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  is  capable  of  comprehending  this  rationality ; 
and  hence  we  believe  that  Christianity  will  ultimately  justify 
itself  in  all  its  parts  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  men.  The 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  must,  therefore,  be  capable  of  such 
development  as  shall  satisfy  not  only  the  statements  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  also  the  demands  of  logic  and  of  the  moral  sense. 
And  we  believe  that  the  conditions  of  such  a  development  of 
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the  doctrine  are  given  in  the  Christological  way  of  thinking^ 
which  distinguishes  the  living  theology  of  the  present  day.  In 
the  following  pages,  accordingly,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  de- 
velop a  theory  of  the  atonement  from  the  Christological  stand- 
point of  modern  theology.  We  say  a  theory,  for  we  are  not  so 
presumptuous  as  to  imagine  that  we  shall  be  able  to  unfold  the 
theory  of  the  subject  in  its  absolute  and  final  form.  What  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  is  simply  to  present  a  view  that,  because 
of  its  sympathetic  relation  to  the  living  Christian  thought  of 
the  present  day,  shall  appear  to  ourselves  at  least,  and  we  trust 
to  many  others  also,  as  better,  truer,  and  more  Christian  than 
any  of  the  theories  belonging  to  earlier  stages  of  theological 
activity.* 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  modern  Christologi- 
cal theology  is  that  the  conception  of  God  is  derived,  not  from 
the  feelings  and  ideas  of  the  natural  mind,  whether  as  em- 
bodied in  philosophy  or  religion,  but  from  the  self-revelation  of 
God  in  Christ.  The  natural  sense  or  consciousness  of  God, 
which  is  innate  in  all  men,  cannot  be  a  sufficient  source  of  a 
true  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  character,  because  the 
human  mind  is  in  an  imperfect  or  abnormal  condition.  Hence 
in  order  to  know  God  truly  we  must  not  look  to  the  specula- 
tions of  philosophers,  nor  to  the  religious  ideas  and  practices 
of  heathenism,  or  even  of  Judaism,  but  to  the  person  and 
history  of  Christ.f     But  in  Christ  God  has  revealed  Himself 

*  For  modem  yiows  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  in  more  or  less  agree- 
ment with  those  contained  in  this  paper,  the  reader  is  referred '  to  the  article 
Verabhnungf  by  Schoeberlein,  in  Herzog's  Real  Encyclopedia,  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  on  the  same  general  principles  as  here ;  also  to  The  Orthodox 
Theology  of  To-Day^  by  Newman  Smyth,  pp.  61-82;  and  to  two  articles  on 
PauCe  Theology t  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  the  November  and  Deaember  num- 
bers of  the  Andover  KeWew  for  1887.  For  some  of  the  views  concerning  the 
being  of  God  presented  in  this  paper  we  are  indebted  to  Liebner's  Enlietung  zur 
ChrUtologiehen  Theologie^  which  we  studied  years  ago,  but  to  which,  as  we  had 
no  copy  at  hand  during  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  we  could  make  no  special 
references. 

t  This  caution  is  forgotten  when  it  is  proposed  to  derive  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  from  the  conceptions  of  sacrifice  and  propitiation  which 
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as  absolute  love;  and  from  this  tbougbt,  rather  than  from  the 
notion  of  a  dualism  in  the  being  of  God^  or  from  the  idea  of 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  must  proceed  a  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  atonement  that  shall  satisfy  the  most  advanced 
Christian  reason  and  conscience.  The  fact  of  the  atonement 
has  its  origin  or  ground  solely  in  the  divine  love.  ^^  For  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life."  And,  *'  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
He  lovjed  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins."  As  then  the  divine  Jove  is  the  objective  ground  of  the 
atonement  in  the  being  of  God,  so  it  must  be  the  subjective 
principle  also  of  a  true  construction  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement. 

^^God  is  love,"  says  the  apostle  who  had  stood  nearest  to  the 
Lord,  and  penetrated  most  profoundly  into  the  mystery  of  His 
being.  And  this  definition  presupposes  another,  namely,  that 
given  by  the  Lord  Himself:  ^'  God  is  a  Spirit.*^  Love  is  an 
exercise  of  a  spiritual  or  personal  being.  Impersonal  things 
may  show  evidence  of  blind  attraction  or  attachment,  but  they 
cannot  be  properly  said  to  love.  For  love  in  its  essential 
nature  is  free  personal  communion,  or  a  free  flowing  together  of 
personal  beings.  In  the  exercise  of  love  one  person  imparts  to 
another,  not  merely  his  property  or  possessions,  but  himself, 
and  in  turn  receives  the  person  and  fortune  of  the  other  into 
the  closest  fellowship  with  his  own  being ;  so  that  in  love  there 
is  an  identification,  not  merely  of  external  interests,  but  of  the 
contents  of  personality  itself.  In  the  essence  of  love,  then, 
there  must  be  distinguished  these  two  elements  or  movements : 
communication  and  partictpjcUion,  or  giving  and  receiving,  in 

were  oarrent  in  ancient  heathenism  and  in  pre-Christian  Judaism,  or  even 
when  these  conceptions  are  allowed  to  exercise  a  determinative  influence  upon 
the  form  of  that  doctrine.  If  it  may  be  held  that  these  conceptions  are  natu- 
ral  anticipations  or  prophedea  of  the  Christian  reality,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  natural  prophecies  are  greatly  blurred  by  the  distorting  sense  of  sin 
and  guilt,  and  that  they  must  hence  be  very  unsafe  data  for  the  determination 
of  the  nature  of  that  Christian  reality. 
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which  tho  object  given  and  the  object  received  is  a  self  or 
person.  And  these  elements  mutually  condition  each  other ; 
80  that  there  can  be  no  communication  of  the  contents  of  one 
self  to  another  without  a  simultaneous  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  former  in  the  contents  of  the  latter ;  that  is  to  say^ 
one  person  can  only  give  himself,  his  thoughts,  his  feelings,  his 
volitions  to  another  on  condition  that  he  receives  the  thoughts, 
feelings  and  volitions  of  the  other  into  himself.  And  the  idea 
of  love  can  only  be  fully  realized  where  this  giving  and  receiv- 
ing is  mutual  between  two  persons.  The  second  self  must  be 
communicative  and  participative  in  relation  to  the  first,  as  well 
as  the  first  in  relation  to  the  second.  If  either  of  two  selves 
refuse  to  surrender  itself  to  the  other,  or  to  receive  the  other 
into  itself,  the  realization  of  love  cannot  be  brought  to  pass. 
In  such  case  a  proper  respect  for  one's  own  self,  as  well  as  a 
proper  respect  for  the  other's  self,  would  prevent  either  of  two 
persons  from  forcing  himself  upon  the  other.  I  cannot,  if  I 
respect  myself,  force  myself  upon  the  person  of  another  by 
whom  I  am  not  wanted ;  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  offer  an  in- 
dignity to  the  worth  of  my  own  personality.  Neither  can  I,  if 
I  respect  the  person  of  another,  force  him  to  surrender  himself 
to  me ;  for  that  would  be  a  violation  of  his  rights  as  a  person 
and  an  indignity  to  his  personal  worth.  Where  these  limita- 
tions and  conditions  are  disregarded,  as  happens  not  seldom  in 
the  sexual  sphere,  when  unions  are  determined  by  mere  con- 
siderations of  property  or  rank,  or  by  carnal  feelings  and  pas- 
sions, there  results  a  mere  caricature  of  love. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  description  of  human  love.  But  human 
love  must  be  regarded  as  a  copy  of  the  divine  love ;  for,  since 
man  is  the  image  of  God,  tho  essential  activities  of  the  mind  of 
man  must  be  reflections  of  the  activities  of  the  mind  of  God. 
Hence  a  true  description  of  human  love  must  be  applicable 
also  to  the  love  of  God.  Only  in  one  respect  must  the  divine 
love  be  regarded  as  differing  from  the  human,  namely  in  respect 
of  the  degree  in  which  it  is  recUized,  Human  love  must  ever  be 
imperfect,  inasmuch  as  the  mutual  self-communication  in  which 
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it  consists  must  ever  be  limited  and  incomplete.  A  created 
personalitj  cannot  completely  give  itself  to  another,  because  it 
does  not  completely  possess  itself.  There  is  in  the  constitution 
of  our  personalitj  a  region  of  being  over  which  we  have  no 
control^  for  it  never  comes  into  our  consciousnesS|  and  is,  there- 
fore, not  subject  to  the  determination  of  our  will.  We  have 
not  made  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  do  not  wholly  know  our- 
selves, and  cannot  wholly  determine  ourselves.  But  with  the 
being  of  God  it  is  otherwise.  There  is  in  His  nature  no  such 
dark  background  or  root  of  being  as  that  which  we  discover  in 
ourselves,  and  which  limits  both  our  self-knowledge  and  our 
self-determination.  The  being  of  Ood  must  be  viewed  as  per- 
fectly transparent  to  His  consciousness  and  perfectly  subject  to 
the  determination  of  His  will.  If  there  were  any  part  of  His 
being  that  God  does  not  understand,  or  if  His  being  were  not 
perfectly  subject  to  His  will,  then  God  would  neither  be  om- 
niscient nor  omnipotent.  The  attribute  of  omnipotence  implies 
that  God  has  complete  power,  not  only  over  all  existence  out- 
side of  Himself,  but  also  over  His  own  existence.  God's  being 
is  perfectly  in  His  own  possession.  And  having  Himself  per- 
fectly or  completely  in  His  own  possession,  God  is  able  com- 
pletely to  give  Himself  up  to  another. 

Such  a  process  of  absolute  self-communication  must  have 
place  in  the  inner  Trinitarian  life  of  God  Himself.  The  three 
distinct  subjects  or  selves  in  the  Godhead  are  not  three  separate 
beings,  but  on  the  contrary  the  being  of  one  is  the  being  of 
each  of  the  others.  The  Father  thus  communicates  His  entire 
being  to  the  Son  and  Spirit,  and  again  receives  the  entire  being 
of  each  into  Himself.  And  this  intercommunication  of  being 
in  the  Godhead,  which  the  Grbek  theologians  called  eTTtj^dprjat^y 
is  not  a  blind  or  physical  process,  so  that  there  would  be  an 
unconscious  circulation  of  being  or  life  in  God,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  human  body ;  but 
on  the  contrary  it  is  a  process  that  is  perfectly  intelligent  and 
free.  It  rests  upon  the  power  of  perfect  self  determination  in 
God.     And  upon  this  power  of  perfect  self-determination  rests 
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also  the  possibility  of  God's  perfect  self-impartation  to  the 
creation,  that  is,  the  possibility  of  the  incarnation.  God,  be- 
cause He  has  full  control  or  power  over  His  own  being,  is  able 
to  impart  to  the  personal  creature  whom  His  will  has  called 
into  existence,  not  merely  something  that  belongs  to  Himself, 
some  property  or  quality,  but  Himself  j  that  is  to  say,  He  is 
able  to  enter  perfectly  into  the  life  of  man  and  to  experience 
in  His  own  person  all  the  conditions  of  human  existence,  and 
then  in  turn  to  make  man  experience  the  condition  of  His  own 
blessed  existence.  And  in  this  union  of  God  with  man  there  is 
no  violence  done  to  the  nature  of  either,  for  it  is  not  a  conjunc- 
tion of  heterogeneous  elements  between  which  there  is  no  natu- 
ral affinity,  but  the  union  of  two  forms  of  existence  which  are 
related  as  type  and  anti-type,  or  as  pattern  and  copy,  and 
which  are  therefore  constitutionally  akin  to  each  other. 

But  as  the  possibility  of  such  total  self-impartation  on  the 
part  of  God  is  involved  in  His  absolute  self-possession,  so  the 
necessity  of  it  also  is  involved  in  His  life  of  absolute  love* 
God  as  love  cannot  but  desire  to  communicate  Himself,  not 
only  within  Himself,  but  also  to  a  realm  of  being  other  than 
Himself.  And  it  is  in  fulfillment  of  this  desire  that  He  calls 
into  existence  a  world  of  personal  beings.  Thus  while  the 
creation  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  being  of  God, 
it  is  nevertheless  not  arbitrary,  but  rests  upon  an  inner  neces- 
sity of  His  nature.  And  the  world  of  personal  creatures  thus 
brought  into  being,  each  one  of  whom  is  the  actualization  of  a 
distinct  thought  of  God  begotten  of  His  eternal  love,  is  from 
the  first  designed  to  receive  from  God  not  merely  existence  and 
other  gifts,  but  to  receive  God  Himself,  and  to  be  made  partici- 
pant of  the  divine  nature.  The  eternal  love  of  God  could  not 
be  satisfied  without  manifesting  itself  in  this  absolutely  com- 
plete form.  The  incarnation  of  God  must  thus  be  supposed  to 
form  an  original  thought  in  the  eternal  divine  world-plan.  It 
is  not  an  afterthought  or  device,  adopted  because  something 
else  had  occurred,  or  was  foreseen  to  occur,  but  it  is  original 
and  central  in  the  counsels  of  eternal  love.     And  that  it  is  the 
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person  of  the  Logos  that  is  the  subject  of  the  incarnation  is 
not  accidental,  but  has  its  ground  in  the  fact  that  He  is  the 
mediator  of  all  God's  outward  activity,  "  through  whom  all 
things  were  made,"  and  "in  whom  all  things  consist."  The 
Logos  is  that  self  of  the  Godhead  in  whom,  as  in  one  utterance 
or  word,  God  has  comprehended  and  expressed  the  whole  pleni- 
tude of  His  being  and  of  His  eternal  creative  ideas,  and 
through  whom  these  latter  have  been  spoken  forth  and  em- 
bodied in  the  multitudinous  forms  of  existence  which  constitute 
the  objective  world,  and  of  which  His  own  person  is  the  all- 
embracing,  all'Uniting  bond.  It  was  fitting,  then,  that  through 
the  person  of  the  Logos,  through  whom  God  imparted  to  the 
world  its  being,  He  should  also  impart  to  it  His  own  self,  and 
gather  together  under  Him,  as  under' their  living  head,  all  in- 
telligent spirfts,  nay  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  in  one 
glorious  kingdom  of  eternal  love  and  blessedness. 

But  while  thus  the  manifestation  of  God's  eternal  love  in 
Christ  is  independent  of  sin,  yet  the  occurrence  of  sin  has 
profoundly  modified  the  form  of  this  manifestation.  It  is  a 
condition  of  the  perfect  realization  of  love  that  it  be  freely 
reciprocated.  The  person  that  loves  must  be  loved  in  return  ; 
that  is,  the  offer  of  self  on  the  part  of  one  must  be  met  by  a 
corresponding  offer  on  the  part  of  another.  Where  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  impulse  to  love  on  the  part  of  one  may  indeed  not 
cease,  but  then  it  will  take  a  new  form  and  will  be  attended  no 
longer  by  peaceful  or  happy  results.  In  the  human  sphere  un- 
reciprocated love  will  take  the  form  of  jealousy^  which  is  the 
grief  and  indignation  that  love  feels  over  its  own  rejection.  It 
cannot  abandon  the  object ;  it  can  only  feel  grieved  because 
that  object  is  unwilling  or  unworthy  to  accept  the  offer  which  it 
makes  of  itself.  This  feeling  of  grief  or  jealousy  may  among 
men  degenerate  into  hatred,  or  a  desire  of  vengeance,  that  is 
ready  to  inflict  harm  upon  the  beloved  object.  But  then  it  is 
devilish,  not  God-like;  and  from  such  perversion  of  a  noble 
human  impulse  surely  no  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  the 
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character  and  disposition  of  God.*  The  feeling  of  jealousy,  or 
of  indignation  in  consequence  of  rejected  love,  must,  however, 
have  something  analogous  in  the  mind  of  God.  God  cannot 
remain  in  a  state  of  cold  indifference  when  the  offer  of  Him- 
self, which  is  the  best  and  greatest  gift  which  He  couid  bestow, 
is  despised  and  rejected.  God  must  respect  Himself.  His  love 
must  be  true  to  its  own  idea.  It  cannot  be  thrown  away  in  dis- 
regard of  its  dignity  and  worth.  This  is  the  holiness  of  God. 
God  is  holy  because  He  respects  Himself^  and  maintains  the 
dignity  of  His  personality ;  or  because  in  loving  He  remains 
true  to  His  own  idea  of  Himself.  He  knows  His  own  worth, 
and  cannot  disregard  it.  Hence  God  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  rejection  and  contempt  of  His  love  on  the  part  of  the  crea- 
ture. But  such  rejection  and  contempt  there  is  in  all  sin.  Sin 
is  self-separation  from  God.  It  involves  a  rejection  of  God, 
and  a  determination  to  be  as  .God,  not  in  communion  with 
Him,  which  is  the  end  of  creaturely  existence,  but  in  isolation 
from  Him,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  ancient  serpent 
in  Paradise.  To  such  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  creature 
God  cannot  be  indifferent.  He  cannot  continue  to  let  His  love 
go  out  in  blessing  to  a  being  that  has  renounced  Him,  and  put 
itself  into  an  attitude  of  opposition  towards  Him,  even  if  the 
nature  of  such  being  would  permit  this ;'  for  this  would  be  a 
violation  of  His  own  self-respect.  But  neither  can  He  renounce 
His  love,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  separation  of  the  creature ; 
for  that  would  be  a  negation  of  His  own  nature.  God,  in  order 
to  be  true  to  His  nature,  must  continue  to  love;  but  under  the 
changed  conditions  which  sin  produces.  His  love  must  take  a 
new  form,  a  form  resembling  jealousy  in  the  human  sphere,  and 
that  is  His  wrath.  The  wrath  of  God,  like  His  holiness,  is 
thus  a  determination  of  His  love.  It  is  the  inversion  of  His 
love,  where  that  love  is  not  reciprocated.  If  holiness  be  the 
self-respect  of  love,  wrath  is  the  indignation  which  must  be 

*  Heathenism  has  drawn  such  inferenees,  and  gotten  as  a  result  conceptions 
of  gods  that  are  malicious  and  cruel,  and  whose  anger  may  be  propitiated  by 
the  sight  of  blood  and  torture. 
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felt  when  that  self-respect  is  wounded.  The  wrath  of  God  is 
not  a  passion  or  rage,  not  a  thirst  for  vengeance  that  can  be 
appeased  by  blood  and  torture,  but  the  calm  and  sorrowing 
grief,  the  pain  of  slighted  love,  which  cannot  but  manifest 
itself  in  displeasure  toward  the  sinner,  and  which  displeasure 
must  continue  as  iong  as  sin  continues,  but  cannot  continue  a 
moment  longer.  God  must  be  displeased  by  the  apostasy  of  a 
creature,  and  that  displeasure  can  only  be  changed  by  a  return 
to  allegiance. 

The  exercise  of  the  divine  love  in  its  own  genuine  form,  on 
the  intervention  of  sin,  thus  meets  with  a  limitation  in  the 
ideality  or  holiness  of  its  own  nature.  But  it  meets  with 
another  such  limitation  also  in  its  necessary  consideration  of 
the  nature  and  rights  of  the  creature.  Love  must  be  free.  It 
must  not  only  be  freely  bestowed  on  the  one  side,  but  it  must 
also  be  freely  reciprocated  on  the  other.  One  person  cannot 
force  himself  upon  another  against  the  will  of  that  other,  for 
this  would  be  a  destruction  of  the  very  nature  of  love.  True 
love  must  not  only  respect. itself,  but  it  must  also  respect  the 
person,  and  with  the  person,  the  nature  and  freedom  of  its 
object.  These  conditions  must  be  observed  by  the  divine  love 
towards  the  creature,  as  well  as  by  that  of  a  creature  towards 
a  fellow-creature.  The  creature,  in  order  to  be  worthy  of 
the  divine  love,  must  be  an  intelligent  and  free  self  or  person. 
God  could  not  love  a  mere  thing,  any  more  than  a  man  can  love 
a  stone  or  plant.  To  speak  of  loving  a  lifeless  or  soulless  thing 
is  a  mere  abuse  of  language.  A  being  to  be  loved  must  be  a 
person,  possessing  intelligence  and  will,  and  therefore  capable  of 
rejecting  as  well  as  accepting  the  offer  of  love.  This  freedom 
God  cannot  over-ride.  He  cannot  force  Himself  upon  an 
unwilling  creature;  for  if  He  did,  its  freedom  would  be 
overthrown,  and  it  would  cease  to  be  a  worthy  object  of  His 
love. 

But  if  a  creature,  in  the  exercise  of  its  freedom,  separate 
itself  from  God,  and  refuse  the  offer  of  His  love,  it  cannot,  as 
long  as  this  opposition  lascs^  be  in  a  state  of  well-being.     Such 
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is  the  constitution  of  its  natare>  and  such  the  law  of  its  life 
that  it  can  enjoy  its  own  existence  only  in  real  communion  with, 
God.  The  will  of  God  is  the  law  of  being  and  life  for  the 
creature,  not  merely  confronting  it  with  commandments  from 
without,  but  being  inwrought  in  its  very  constitution;  and, 
therefore,  whenever  the  will  of  the  creature  is  in  a  state  of 
rebellion  against  the  will  of  God,  then  the  creature  is  at  war 
with  itself,  and  inner  discord  and  pain  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence.  The  divine  wisdom  says,  ^'  He  that  sinneth 
against  me,  wrongeth  his  own  soul/*  Any  created  being  what- 
ever can  be  in  a  state  of  well-being  only  so  long  as  its  action  is 
in  harmony  with  the  law  of  its  nature,  which  law  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  its  Maker.  The  plant  can  live  and  flourish 
only  if  it  buries  its  roots  in  the  soil  and  expands  its  branches 
and  leaves  towards  the  light.  If  the  position  were  reversed, 
the  law  of  its  nature  would  be  violated  and  it  would  di^.  And 
so  man  can  be  blessed  in  his  existence  only  when  his  action  is 
in  harmony  with  the  law  of  his  nature,  which  law  demands  that 
he  freely  give  himself  up  to  God  in  loving  obedience  to  His 
will.  If  he  fails  to  do  this,  then  he  not  only  sins  against  God, 
but  he  wrongs  his  own  soul,  and  the  consequence  must  be  pain 
and  death.  And  from  this  consequence  God  cannot  save  the 
sinner  so  long  as  he  continues  in  a  state  of  hostility  and  oppo- 
sition to  Himself. 

There  are  here  two  things  which  God  cannot  do :  He  cannot 
compel  man  to  love  and  obey  Him,  nor  can  He  make  him 
blessed  in  spite  of  persistent  opposition  and  disobedience;  for 
to  do  either  would  be  to  do  violence  to  the  nature  of  man.  God 
owes  it  to  man  to  respect  his  nature,  and  not  to  reverse  or 
annul  the  essential  conditions  of  his  existence  and  well-being. 
And  in  the  observance  of  this  obligation  on  the  part  of  God 
consists  'BiiB  justice,  God  is  just  in  that  He  does  the  creature 
no  wrong,  but  respects  and  maintains  its  rights.  But  it  would 
be  a  wrong  to  the  nature  of  man,  if  God  were  either  to  annihi- 
late his  freedom  and  force  him  to  a  blind  or  unwilling  obedi- 
ence, like  that  which  the  slave  yields  to  the  will  of  the  master, 
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or  the  stone  to  the  law  of  gravitation ;  or  if  He  were  arbitrarily 
to  annul  the  consequences  of  disobedience,  and  cause  him,  in  a 
waj  that  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  his  being,  to  feel  pleasure 
instead  of  pain.  The  difficulty  of  graspin|;  this  last  thought  is 
in  ^ome  measure  a  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  the  thing.  A 
happy  devil  is  an  impossibility  even  in  thought.  God  owes  it 
to  the  devil  not  to  make  him  happy  as  long  as  he  remains  devil 
— that  is,  not  to  connect  happiness  with  sin ;  and  God  would 
not  be  just  if  He  did  not  observe  this  obligation.  And  so  God 
owes  it  to  man  to  leave  him  to  suffer  the  pain  which  sin  involves 
just  as  long  as  the  sin  endures ;  for  to  take  away  this  pain, 
while  sin  continues,  would  only  be  possible  on  condition  of  such 
radical  reconstruction  of  human  nature  as  would  involve  the 
destruction  of  the  very  capacity  for  blessedness ;  as  the  admin- 
istration of  an  opiate  not  merely  suspends  the  sense  of  physical 
pain,  but  for  the  time  being  all  sensation.  God,  therefore, 
leaves  man  to  suffer  the  pain  of  sin,  which  consists  in  the  mise- 
ries that  afflict  soul  and  body,  or  in  spiritual  and  physical 
death ;  and  in  this  there  is  the  manifestation  of  God*8  justice ; 
which,  according  to  its  very  nature,  cannot  be  satisfied  by  any 
legal  fiction  or  device,  such  as  is  involved  in  the  old  doctrine 
of  substitutionary  punishment,  but  only  by  the  conversion 
of  the  sinner  and  the  re-instatement  of  him  in  his  right  rela- 
tion to  God. 

But  while  the  justice  of  God  demands  that  the  sinner  should 
be  left  to  suffer  the  pain  of  sin,  yet  His  love  does  not  permit 
that  He  should  leave  him  to  suffer  it  alone.  This  would  require 
that  He  should  renounce  His  love  and  abandon  the  sinner ; 
which  is  a  thing  that  must  be  forever  impossible.  God,  there- 
fore, must  suffer  also ;  and  He  must  suffer  with  the  sinner.  We 
have  seen  that  love  has  two  sides,  or  that  two  essential  acts  are 
united  in  it,  namely,  communication  and  participation.  In  the 
action  of  love  one  person  not  only  communicates  himself,  with 
his  property,  condition  and  fortune,  to  another,  but  also  receives 
the  person,  property,  condition  and  fortune  of  the  other  into 
communion  with  himself.     In  fact,  the  former  act  presupposes 
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the  latter,  as  well  as  the  latter  the  former.  One  must  have 
really  entered  into  the  life  and  fortune  of  another,  must  have 
participated  in  his  thoughts,  his  feelings  and  his  desires,  and 
must  have  felt  his  wants,  his  sorrows  and  miseries,  in  order 
that  he  may  really  impart  himself  to  that  other  for  his  benefit ; 
and,  conversely,  such  participation  is  possible  only  on  condition 
of  this  same  self-impartation.  We  see  thus  how  a  fellowship 
of  suffering,  as  well  as  a  fellowship  of  joy,  must  be  involved  in 
the  very  nature  of  love.  Wherever  there  is  love,  it  causes  not 
only  rejoicing  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  but  also  weeping  with 
them  that  weep.  Thus  the  mother  weeps  with  her  child.  Thus 
friend  suffers  and  weeps  with  friend.  So  a  father  suffers  even 
with  a  disobedient  and  rebellious  son.  The  sin,  the  disgrace 
and  the  pain  of  the  son  lie  heavy  on  the  father's  heart,  and 
wring  it  with  agony  and  grief.  David's  lamentation  for  Absa- 
lom is  an  illustration  of  this  fellowship  of  suffering  which  is  in 
love.  ''  0  my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom  !  would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  ! "  That 
Is  an  expression  of  wounded  love  which  really  feels  all  the  pain 
and  all  the  wretchedness  of  the  beloved  object.  And  so  God 
must  feel  the  pain  of  the  creature  whom  His  love  has  called 
into  being — the  Father  of  spirits  must  suffer  with  His  children. 
He  cannot  arbitrarily,  and  without  the  abandonment  of  sin  on 
the  part  of  the  creature,  cancel  the  consequences  of  sin,  for 
that  is  rendered  impossible  both  by  His  own  self-respect  and 
by  His  respect  for  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the  creature ;  but 
He  can  help  to  bear  these  consequences — nay.  He  can  take 
them  up  into  His  own  life  and  bear  them  with  and  for  the 
sinner. 

The  sin  of  man  does  not  arrest  the  movement  towards  com- 
plete self-communication,  which  forms  a  factor  of  the  divine 
love.  This  movement  goes  on  until  God  has  wholly  given 
Himself  to  humanity  in  the  person  of  the  incarnate  Logos,  in 
order  that  through  Him  as  its  spiritual  Head  the  whole  race 
of  mankind  may  be  made  participant  of  the  divine  nature.  But 
it  goes  on  now,  after  the  occurrence  of  sin,  only  in  the  form  in 
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which  it  could  go  on  in  these  circumstances,  namely,  in  the 
form  of  humiliation  and  suffering.  God  in  the  person  of  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ  not  only  gives  Himself  to  the  world  in  order 
to  its  divinizaiion.  but  He  also  suffers  with  it  its  pain  and 
misery.  And  He  can  do  the  one  only  because  He  does  the 
other.  This  fellow-suflfering  or  sympathy  with  the  world's 
misery  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  perfect  actualization 
of  the  divine  love.  And  this  divine  sympathy  or  compassion 
with  a  fallen  and  suffering  race  goes  on  until  it  becomes  the 
passion  of  the  Son  of  God  on  the  cross,  through  which  that  race 
is  redeemed.  In  this  it  transcends  the  measure  of  all  merely 
human  love.  For,  as  man  is  prevented  by  his  want  of  perfect 
self-possession,  or  by  the  imperfect  realization  of  his  person- 
ality, from  imparting  himself  completely  to  another,  so  he  is 
prevented  also  from  participating  completely  in  the  state  and 
condition  of  another ;  and  the  fellowship  of  suffering,  however 
real  and  vivid  it  may  be,  can  therefore  not  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  subjective  sympathy ;  except  where  it  is  conditioned 
by  the  solidarity  of  physical  life,  and  there  it  becomes  mere 
physical  pain.  But  in  God  there  is  no  such  limitation.  He  is 
able  not  merely  to  sympathize  with  another,  or  ideally  to  repro- 
duce another's  pain  in  His  own  mind;  but  He  is  able  so  to 
identify  Himself  with  another  as  actually  to  assume  tliat  other's 
pain  and  suffer  it  Himself.  This  perfect  consummation  of  God's 
love  we  behold  in  the  tragedy  of  the  cross.  There  God  has  so 
perfectly  identified  Himself  with  humanity,  though  not  with  its 
sin,*  as  to  become  partaker  of  its  sorrow  and  suffering,  its  pain 

*  In  the  conception  of  the  mysticcU  union  subsisting  between  Christ  and 
men,  as  apprehended  bj  some  of  the  scholastic  theologians  of  the  Middle 
Age,  such  as  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  there  is  involved 
also  the  idea  of  an  identification  in  human  ain^  or  at  least  in  guilt.  The 
later  notion  of  an  arbitrary  imputation  of  guilt  is  thus  avoided,  but,  as  we 
believe,  at  too  great  a  cost.  Bernard  takes  literally  St  Paul's  statement 
that ''  if  one  died  for  all,  then  all  died,"  and  declares  that  *'  he  who  made 
satisfaction  for  sin  was  not  a  different  person  from  him  who  had  sinned, 
because  the  head  and  the  body  are  one  Christ."  Thus  Christ,  in  conse- 
quence of  His  oneness  with  humanity,  becomes  partaker  of  human  guilt  not 
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and  death.  And  the  fruit  of  this  identification  of  God  with  ns 
is  that  we  also  may  become  so  identified  with  God,  through 
faith  and  love,  as  to  be  made  partakers  of  the'  divine  nature, 
that  is,  the  divine  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  blessedness, 
and  glory. 

The  suffering  of  Christ,  thus  being  occasioned  by  the  world's 
sin,, was  in  its  nature  viearioti8f  though  not  for  that  reason 
penal.  It  was  not  a  legal  satisfaction  of  divine  justice  by  fur- 
nishing an  equivalent  in  suffering  for  the  punishment  of  the 
world's  guilt.  This  entire  conception  becomes  meaningless  in 
view  of  the  above  definition  of  the  divine  justice.  It  is  not  the 
satisfaction  of  the  divine  justice,  accomplished  by  a  substitute  in 
man's  stead,  that  we  behold  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  but  rather 
the  self-satisfaction  of  the  divine  love  in  and  for  humanity. 
There  is  in  this  world  much  vicarious  suffering.  Everywhere 
we  behold  the  innocent  suffering  for  the  guilty.  Parents  suf- 
fer for  their  children,  and  children  for  their  parents ;  rulers 
for  their  people,  and  the  people  for  their  rulers.  The  fact  of 
such  communion  of  suffering  among  men  is  no  proof  of  a  com- 

only  putaiivelj/y  but  really.  The  view  of  these  theologians  was  probably 
influenced  both  bj  their  realistic  conception  of  the  idea  of  humanity,  and 
by  their  notion  of  the  incarnation  as  primarily  an  ontological  rather  than  a 
moral  process.  We  encape  their  conclusion  partly  by  modifying  their  con- 
ception of  humanity,  which  we  cannot  allow  to  be  a  reality  in  such  sense 
that  the  assumption  of  it  by  the  Logos  was  at  once  such  an  identification 
of  Him  with  every  human  personality  as  to  make  Him  partaker  of  its  sin 
and  guilt ;  but  especially  by  viewing  the  incarnation  as  primarily  a  moral 
procesSf  starting  in  the  divine  love  and  determined  at  every  point  by  the 
divine  will.  We  do  not  hold  that  a  participation  on  the  part  of  the  incar- 
nate God  in  the  guilt  and  sin  of  humanity  (for  guilt  and  sin  are  inseparable) 
was  in  itself  an  impossibility;  for  we  believe  in  Christ's  freedom  of  choice  ; 
but  we  hold  that  it  was  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  incarnation. 
Christ  might  have  assumed  the  guilt  of  humanity  by  assuming,  that  is,  by 
willing  its  sin.  This  was  a  possibility  of  His  formal  freedom  ;  but  it  was  a 
possibility  that  was  never  realized.  Christ  never  willed  sin ;  and  without 
His  will  sin  could  not  be  connected  with  Him,  or  thrust  upon  Him.  He 
assumed  only  what  it  was  His  will  to  assume,  namely,  the  pain  and  woe  of 
humanity,  without  its  sin  and  guilt. 
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munioD  of  guilt,  and  certainly  no  proof  of  an  arbitrary  imputa- 
tion of  guilt  by  the  righteous  Ruler  of  the  universe.  When 
an  innocent  child  suffers  for  the  sins  of  a  parent,  or  an  inno- 
cent parent  for  the  sins  of  a  child,  such  suffering  is  not  penal 
and  discharges  no  moral  debt.  The  drunken  father  is  not  made 
any  less  guilty  before  God  and  men  by  the  fact  that  his  wife 
and  children  participate  in  the  shame  and  poverty  caused  by 
his  sinful  indulgence  of  appetite.  So  far  are  we  from  regarding 
such  vicarious  suffering  as  penal,  and  as  discharging  foreign 
guilt,  that  we  tolerate  the  thought  of  it  only  because  we  regard 
it  as  temporary  and  disciplinary.  The  fact  of  vicarious  suffering, 
as  it  prevails  in  this  world,  is  a  dark  mystery,  that  receives  its 
illumination  only  from  the  light  of  the  world  to  come.  Far  from 
being  an  ultimate  arrangement  for  resolving  the  world's  wrong, 
it  is  itself  an  essential  wrong,  but  one  which  God  can  tolerate 
here,  because  there  comes  a  hereafter,  when  all  the  wrongs  of 
time  may  be  righted ;  and  also  because  in  a  sinful  world  it 
serves  a  disciplinary  purpose  in  the  development  of  moral 
character. 

This  conception  of  the  nature  of  vicarious  suffering  is  in 
Scripture  recognized  also  in  relation  to  the  suffering  of  Christ. 
For  the  Apostle  Peter  proposes  as  an  example  to  Christian 
believers,  which  they  are  exhorted  to  follow,  the  suffering  of 
Christ,  "  who  when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when 
He  suffered,  threatened  not ;  but  committed  Himself  to  Him 
that  judgeth  righteously*'  thus  recognizing  the  essential  wrong- 
fulness of  His  suffering,  but  looking  to  God  for  His  vindication 
and  reward.  And  St.  Paul  exhorts  believers  to  cultivate  the 
same  mind  that  was  in  Christ,  who  '^  being  found  in  fashion  as 
a  man,  humbled  Himself,  becoming  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross.  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted 
Him,  and  given  Him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name ; "  thus 
representing  the  suffering  of  Christ  as  an  act  of  self-humiliation 
and  obedience  under  the  endurance  of  wrong,  which  God  has 
rewarded  by  the  bestowment  upon  Him  of  the  highest  honors.  If 
the  suffering  of  Christ  had  been  endured  as  a  legal  or  penal  satis- 
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faction  for  the  guilt  of  the  world,  how  then  could  it  be  proposed 
to  Christians  as  an  example  for  their  imitation,  or  how  could 
they  be  exhorted  to- have  the  same  mind  that  was  in  Christ? 
That  Christ  suffered  for  us,  and  that  He  died  for  us,  and  for 
our  sins,  as  the  New  Testament  so  plainly  states,  is  therefore 
no  proof  that  God  put  upon  Him  our  sins  and  punished  Him 
in  oar  stead.  That  thought  is  not  in  the  Bible,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  idea  of  vicarious  suffering.  In  order  that 
Christ  might  suffer  with  us  and  in  our  behalf  the  consequences 
of  our  sins,  it  was  not  necessary  that  our  sins  should  be  im- 
puted to  Him,  nor  that  He  should  assume  our  guilt — a  thing 
which  He  could  only  have  done  by  entering  into  the  evil  will 
from  which  guilt  comes;  but  it  was  necessary  only  that  in  the 
spirit  of  eternal  love  He  should  assume  our  nature  and  perfectly 
identify  Himself  with  our  condition.  A  father  does  not  assume 
the  guilt  of  a  wicked  son,  when  he  weeps  hot  tears  of  sorrow 
over  that  son's  shame  and  misery.  David  was  free  from  the 
guilt  of  his  son  Absalom,  when  he  so  bitterly  lamented  his 
tragic  fate.  And  so  Christ,  when  He  sweated  drops  of  blood 
in  Gethsemane,  and  when  He  felt  forsaken  of  God  on  the  cross, 
knew  that  He  was  perfectly  free  from  guilt.  He  had  neither 
assumed  any  guilt,  nor  had  a  foreign  guilt  been  imputed  to 
Him — which  is  an  impossibility  even  in  thought.  But  He 
realized  in  His  own  soul,  as  it  is  only  possible  for  perfect  love 
to  realize,  the  terrible  weight  of  the  world's  guilt  (not  as  His 
own,  however),  and  felt  in  His  own  heart  the  pain  and  anguish 
which  pressed  upon  the  heart  of  sinful  and  lost  humanity.  We 
need  to  assume  nothing  more  than  this  in  order  to  explain  St. 
Paul's  very  strong  utterances,  that  "  Christ  was  made  sin  for  us, 
that  we  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him  ;  "  and 
that  '*  He  has  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having 
become  a  curse  for  us.**  He  was  made  sin  for  us,  not  in  the 
sense  of  having  had  imputed  to  Him  the  guilt  of  our  sins,  and 
then  having  made  satisfaction  by  bearing  in  body  and  soul  the 
legal  penalty  thereof,  even  down  to  the  mors  etema^  or  torments 
of  hell ;  but  he  was  made  sin  for  us,  and  a  curse,  in  the  sense 
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of  haTiDgy  in  the  actnalization  of  His  infinite  love,  so  identified 
Himself  with  our  actual  condition  as  sinful  beings  that  He 
suffered  with  us  the  existing  consequences  of  our  sins,  to  the 
end  that  we  through  Him  maj  now  become  so  identified  with 
God  as  to  become  partakers  of  the  righteousness  which  is  in 
Him.  If  this  should  appear  to  some  to  be  a  trivial  distinction, 
or  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  we  have  only  to  sav  that  it 
does  not  appear  so  to  us.  We  believe  that  it  is  a  distinction 
that  is  fraught  with  important  consequences  in  the  entire 
view  of  this  subject.  There  are  places  on  the  earth's  surface 
where  the  water  that  springs  out  of  the  ground  onlv  a  few  feet 
apart,  flows  into  different  oceans.  And  so  there  are  principles 
of  thought  which  may  seem  very  much  alike,  and  yet  lead  to 
very  different  results. 

The  suffering  of  Christ,  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  growing  out 
of  the  essence  and  movement  of  divine  love,  was  in  its  nature 
not  a  matter  of  necessiii/y  but  of  freedom.  It  was  not  a  fatality, 
which  He  coulJ  not  have  escaped,  but  a  thing  which  He  volun- 
tarily assumed.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  no  physical  or  meta- 
physical necessity,  outside  of  His  will,  that  compelle<l  Him 
either  to  become  man,  or  having  become  man,  to  suffer.  The 
necessity  under  which  He  acted  was  entirely  a  moral  necessity, 
lying  wholly  in  His  will  of  love,  and  therefore  identical  with 
perfect  volitional  freedom.  This  conception  He  expresses  Him- 
self, when  He  says :  **  Therefore  does  the  Father  love  me 
because  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  may  take  it  again.  No  one 
taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power 
to  lay  it  down  and  I  have  power  to  tako  it  again."  But  as  a 
matter  of  freedom,  and  not  of  constraint,  the  suffering  of 
Christ  was  a  moral  tfaneaction^  and  served  a  moral  purpose  in 
the  perfecting  of  His  own  life.  We  have  already  observed 
that  in  this  world  suffering  may  serve  a  disciplinary  purpose  in 
the  development  of  moral  character.  And  such  significance 
must  be  recognized  also  in  the  suffering  of  Christ.  This  view 
is  plainly  expressed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  ^'  It  became 
Him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  through  whom  are  all  things, 
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in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  ike  author  of  their 
9alvation  perfect  through  suffering*^  And  again  :  **  Though  He 
was  a  Son,  yet  learned  He  obedience  by  the  things  which  He 
suffered^  and  having  been  made  perfect,  He  became  unto  all 
them  that  obey  Him  the  author  of  eternal  salvation." 

The  necessity  of  a  process  of  moral  development  in  the  case 
of  Christ  grew  out  of  His  real  humanity.  The  person  of 
Christ  is  perfectly  human  as  well  as  perfectly  divine;  and  yet 
there  are  not  two  persons,  but  one.  Such  perfect  union  of 
deity  and  humanity  in  one  person  was  possible  because  of  the 
power  of  perfect  self-determination  on  the  part  of  deity,  and 
because  of  the  original  relationship  of  affinity  between  the 
divine  and  human  natures.  The  early  Church  was  guided  by 
marvelous  insight  into  the  original  relation  between  deity  and 
humanity,  when  it  decided  that  Christ  exists  in  two  natures 
without  confusion,  without  change,  without  division,  and  with- 
out separation ;  for  the  divine  and  human  natures  are  not 
entities  that  are  totally  foreign  to  each  other,  but  homogeneous ; 
and  their  constitution,  therefore,  is  such  that  neither  of  them 
need  suffer  any  confusion  or  change  in  order  that  they  may  be 
brought  together  indivisibly  and  inseparable  in  the  unity  of  a 
single  person.'*'  But  being  truly  and  perfectly  human,  the 
person  of  Christ  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  moral  development 
which  condition  the  unfolding  of  human  life  universally.     Now 

*  In  order  to  understand  fully  the  affinity  between  the  divine  and  human 
natures,  and  the  capacity  of  the  human  for  the  divine,  it  is  necessary  to 
contemplate  the  human  nature  not  merely  in  its  present  state  of  imperfec- 
tion and  sin,  but  in  its  future  state  of  perfection  and  glory,  as  we  can  now 
know  it  only  in  the  person  of  Christ  afler  His  resurreetion,  but  as  we  shall 
hereafter  know  it  in  the  person  of  every  Christian.  The  exaltation  of 
hnman  nature  as  we  behold  it  in  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ  is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  this  nature,  but  is  a  fact  involved  in  its  original  con- 
ception and  constitution.  And  so  it  was  no  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
divine  nature  that  in  the  person  of  the  Logos  the  deity  should  determine 
itself  to  the  assumption  of  a  human  form  of  existence  and  manifestation 
temporarily  in  humiliation,  afterwards  in  glory  \  for  this  also  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  accordance  with  an  original  tendency  in  the  divine 
being  and  lifo. 
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one  of  the  most  fandamental  of  these  laws  is  that  of  liberty  of 
choice  in  relation  to  moral  good  and  evil.  The  will  of  Christ 
as  human  most,  therefore^  have  been  free  to  choose  between 
these  opposites;  and  this  human  will  could  have  had  no  separate 
divine  will  standing  over  against  it  and  making  such  free  choice 
impossible.  The  decision  of  the  Church  in  favor  of  diothelitism 
has  a  sound  sense  only  when  understood  to  mean  that  there  are 
in  Christ,  not  two  volitional  faculties  {thele»ei»\  but  two  kinds 
or  classes  of  volitions  {thelematd)  corresponding  to  the  two  na- 
tures. Existing  in  human  form,  then,  with  power  of  alterna- 
tive choice  between  good  and  evil,  it  was  necessary  for  Christ 
to  pass  through  a  process  of  moral  and  religious  development 
such  as  is  essential  to  human  nature.  And  such  moral  develop- 
ment or  growth  is  affirmed  of  Him  in  the  New  Testament. 
^*  He  advanced  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  men." 

And  now  in  relation  to  this  moral  development  His  sufferings 
served  a  probationary  and  disciplinary  purpose.  They  had  for 
Him  the  force  of  temptation.  This  thought  is  distinctly  stated 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (2 :  18),  where  it  is  affirmed  that 
^^  having  been  Himself  tempted  in  that  wherein  He  suffered,  He 
is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted."  His  suffering  was 
the  consequence  of  His  fidelity  to  Himself  and  His  mission,  in 
opposition  to  a  sinful  world.  But  this  fidelity  was  not  com- 
pulsory, but  free ;  and  in  His  sufferings  there  was  an  appeal  to 
His  will  to  surrender  His  fidelity  in  the  exercise  of  His  free- 
dom. Thus  all  through  life  the  alternative  presented  itself  to 
Him  that  He  might  either  be  true  to  the  divine  idea  of  His  life 
and  mission,  and  suffer  for  it  at  the  hands  of  the  world;  or 
that  He  might  surrender  Himself  to  the  current  worldly  ideals 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  thus  enjoy  the  favor  of  the 
world  and  avoid  suffering.  This  was  the  alternative  presented 
by  the  devil,  probably  through  some  human  agency,  in  the 
temptation  of  the  wilderness.  And  to  the  force  of  this  temp- 
tation Jesus  was  not  insensible.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  what 
was  meant  by  the  devil's  offer  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
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and  of  their  glory ;  nor  was  He  ignorant  of  what  would  be  in- 
volved for  Him  in  the  rejection  of  that  oflFer.  But  faithful  to 
the  divine  idea  of  His  mission  as  king  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, and  to  the  divine  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  estab- 
lished by  Him  in  righteousness,  He  rejected  the  brilliant  offers 
of  Satan,  and  in  consequence  entered  upon  the  path  of  suffering 
which  at  last  culminated  on  the  cross.  The  cross  was  the  con- 
sequence of  a  moral  collision  of  Jesus  with  His  age.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  light  in  which  it  is  presented  in  the  Gospels. 
Th#  Jews  crucified  Christ  because  He  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah,  but  would  not  be  a  Messiah  in  accordance  with  their 
expectations  and  ideals.  But  when  a  man  suffers  for  his  con- 
duct, there  is  in  that  suffering  a  motive  or  temptation  to 
abandon  that  conduct ;  and  if  he  remains  firm  and  dies  for  his 
conduct,  he  gains  a  victory'over  that  temptation,  even  while  he 
gives  up  his  life.  And  so  Christ  in  the  suffering  of  the  cross, 
which  was  His  last  trial,  maintained  His  fidelity  to  the  utmost, 
and  was  thus  Himself  morally  made  perfect,  while  at  the  same 
time  He  achieved  a  final  victory  over  the  powers  of  evil  in  the 
world.  '^  Having  put  off  from  Himself  the  principalities  and 
the  powers,  He  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over 
them  in  the  cross"  (Col.  2:  15).  And  this  victory  is  not  for 
Himself  only,  but  for  mankind,  although  the  benefit  of  it  can 
only  be  made  to  accrue  to  the  individual  by  means  of  a  per- 
sonal appropriation  through  moral  action  ;  for  '^He  became  the 
author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  Him," 

But  while  thus  in  relation  to  its  origin  in  the  love  of  God 
the  suffering  of  Christ  was,  not  an  infliction  of  penalty,  but 
an  expression  of  sympathy  with  fallen  and  suffering  man ;  and 
while  in  relation  to  Himself  it  was  a  moral  trial,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  powers  of  evil  a  moral  victory ;  it  had  also  a  relation 
to  God  as  end,  and  in  that  relation  it  was  a  sacrifice.  It  had 
the  character  of  a  sacrifice,  because  it  was  both  the  consequence 
and  the  crowning  perfection  of  His  life  of  obedience  to  the 
Father,  and  because  obedience  is  the  soul  of  all  true  sacri- 
fice.    When  it  is  said,  therefore,  that  ''  He  gave  Himself  an 
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ofTering  and  sacrifice  unto  God  for  an  odor  of  a  sweetv  smell/' 
that  does  not  mean  that  He  endured  a  certain  amount  of  pain 
and  torture,  with  which  God  was  pleased  as  such ;  but  it  means 
that  He  gave  His  life  in  consequence  and  in  confirmation  of 
His  love  and  obedience  to  God,  and  that  this  was  the  ground 
of  God's  good  pleasure  in  Him.  An  odor  of  a  sweet  smell  to 
God  can  never  be  anything  else  than  a  life  of  loving  obedience- 
The  other  idea,  that  God  can  be  pleased  by  the  mere  contem- 
plation of  blood  and  torture,  is  not  in  the  Bible.  That  idea  no 
doubt  existed  in  the  religion  of  the  Aztecs,  and  in  that  of  the 
Druids  of  Gaul,  but  it  never  had  any  place  in  the  religion  of 
revelation."*"  In  the  Old  Testament  the  notion  of  sacrifice  was 
differently  apprehended  at  different  times  and  by  different  per- 
sons. Sometimes  it  signified  merely  a  gift  or  present,  which 
in  the  smoke  and  savor  arising  from  the  altar,  was  believed  to 
ascend  up  to  heaven,  and  to  affect  the  mind  of  the  deity  in  the 
same  way  that  a  gift  affects  the  mind  of  man.  This,  as  it  is  the 
crudest,  was  doubtless  the  most  primitive  conception  of  the 
idea  of  sacrifice.  Sometimes,  again,  the  notion  of  sacrifice 
was  regarded  as  denoting  a  symbolical  expression  of  love  and 
devotion  to  God,  or  a  symbolical  act  of  self-consecration  to  the 
will  of  God.  This  was  the  prevailing  conception  in  the  minds 
of  those  prophets  who  declaim  against  the  multiplication  of 
sacrificial  offerings  without  a  corresponding  degree  of  piety. 
And,  finally,  the  notion  of  sacrifice  was  apprehended  in  a  mys- 

*  For  a  brief  account  of  the  horrible  cruelties  of  the  Aztecs,  who  an- 
nually slaughtered  twenty  thousand  human  victims  in  the  temples  of  Huit- 
zilapochtli  in  Mexico,  see  Library  of  Universal  Knowledge,  Vol.  ix.  p.  773. 
Of  the  Druids  Caesar  relates  that  *^  pro  vita  hominis  nisi  hominis  vita  red- 
datur,  non  posse  aliter  deorum  immortalium  numen  placari  arbitrabantur  : 
publiceque  ejusdem  generis  habent  ijistituta  sacrificia.  Alii  immani  mag- 
nitudene  simulacra  habent,  quorum  contexta  viminibus  membra  vivis 
hominibus  complent,  quibus  succensis,  circumventi  flamma  exanimantur 
homines.  Supplicia  eorum,  qui  in  furto  aut  in  latrocinio  aut  aliqua  noxa 
sint  comprehensi,  gratiora  diis  immortalibus  esse  arbitrabantur:  sed,  quum 
ejus  generis  copia  deficit,  etiam  ad  innocentium  supplicia  descendunt." 
De  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  16.  No  such  ideas  or  practices  are  met  with  any- 
where in  the  Old  Testament. 
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tical  sense^  the  soul  of  the  sacrificial  victim  being  supposed  in 
some  mysterioas  way  to  intervene  between  God  and  men  as  a 
covering  of  sin.  This  is  the  view  expressed  in  the  Levitical 
law. 

It  is  especially  in  the  second  of  these  significations  that  the 
suffering  of  Christ,  or  rather  the  surrender  of  His  life  in  death, 
is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  Mocrifice.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (chap.  10), 
where  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God  is  represented  as  the  essence 
in  which  His  sacrifice  consisted.  ^^  He  was  manifested  once  at 
the  end  of  the  ages/'  says  the  writer,  **  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself."  This  sacrifice  was  the  reality  of  which 
the  offerings  of  the  law  furnished  not  even  a  distinct  image,  but 
merely  a  vague  and  imperfect  shadow  (Heb.  10:  1).  With 
those  offerings  God  could  not  really  be  pleased,  nor  could  the 
blood  of  beasts,  which  were  offered  according  to  the  law,  take 
away  sin.  But  when  God  is  represented  (Ps.  40)  as  saying 
that  He  has  no  pleasure  in  sacrifices,  or  burnt-offerings,  or  sin- 
offerings,  then  the  suffering  servant  of  the  Psalm,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  writer  of  Hebrews,  stands  for  the  approaching  Mes« 
siah,  is  made  to  exclaim,  *^  Lo,  I  comb,  in  the  roll  of  the  book 
it  is  written  of  me,  to  do  thy  willy  0  OodJ*  And  that,  namely, 
the  doing  of  the  will  of  God  is  the  true  sacrifice,  the  only  sacri- 
fice wherewith  God  is  pleased,  and  whereby  we  are  sanctified. 
And  the  suffering  of  Christ  on  the  cross  is  the  consequence  and 
consummation  of  this  doing  of  the  will  of  God — the  supreme 
act  in  which  His  life  of  obedience  and  self-consecration  came  to 
its  culmination. 

In  this  doing  of  the  will  of  God,  or  in  this  obedience  unto 
death,  which  formed  the  essence  or  soul  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
consisted  also  the  satisfaction  which  He  rendered  to  the  divine 
law  and  justice.  Christ  satisfied  the  law  of  God,  not  by  bear- 
ing the  penalty  for  its  violation  on  the  part  of  others,  but  in  the 
only  way  in  which  law  can  ever  be  satisfied,  that  is,  by  render- 
ing obedience  to  the  will  of  the  law-giver.  No  law  is  ever 
satisfied  by  suffering  the  penalty  resulting  from  its  violation. 
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If  a  planet  were  to  break  away  from  its  orbit  and  wander  law- 
lessly through  space,  all  life  on  it  would  cease  and  it  would 
perish  as  a  planet ;  but  there  would  be  in  such  perdition  no 
satisfaction  of  the  law  of  gravitation  and  of  planetary  motion. 
That  law  is  only  satisfied  by  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  And  so  the  man  who  has  served  out  a  sentence  in 
the  penitentiary  is  not  supposed  to  have  satisfied  the  law;  for, 
after  being  released,  he  does  not  in  the  moral  judgment  of 
society  occupy  the  place  which  he  would  have  occupied  if  he 
had  never  been  a  criminal.  That  place  he  can  only  regain  by 
repentance  and  reformation^  and  by  putting  himself  into  right 
relation  to  the  law  through  obedience.  And  so  Christ  satisfied 
the  law  of  God^  not  by  suffering  the  punishment  which  was  due 
for  its  violation  on  the  part  of  others,  but  by  His  doing  of  the 
will  of  God,  or  by  His  active  obedience  to  the  will  of  God 
through  life,  of  which  His  suffering,  or  His  passive  obedience 
on  the  cross,  was  but  the  crowning  consummation.'*' 

But  this  satisfaction  of  the  divine  law  on  the  part  of  Christ, 
serves,  in  virtue  of  .His  central  position  in  humanity  as  its 
spiritual  head,  and  in  virtue  of  His  essential  relation  to  all  men, 
to  bring  them  also  into  the  same  relation  of  obedience  to  the 
law  of  God  ;  not  indeed  by  any  magical  operation,  nor  by  means 
of  an  unconscious  process  of  nature,  but  by  moral  action  and 
influence.  For  by  keeping  the  law,  and  being  Himself  made 
perfect  through  sufferings.  He  became  the  author  of  eternal 
salvation  unto  all  those  who  obey  Him.     Christ  became  not  a 

*  This  distinotioQ  between  the  aotWe  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ,  which 
was  first  made  in  the  theology  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  apprehension  of  the 
passive  as  the  completion  and  result  of  the  active  obedience,  if  logically  carried 
out,  leads  back  to  the  Patristic  conception  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  being  atoning 
or  saving  in  every  moment  and  stage  of  it.  This  conception  is  involved  in  the 
famous  passage  of  Ireneeus,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  having  passed 
through  every  age,  from  infancy  onward,  to  the  end  that  He  might  sanctify 
and  save  men  of  all  ages,  saying  that  '*  having  recapitulated  in  Himself  the 
entire  life  of  man,  He  also  recapitulated  his  death.'*  This  conception  is  in- 
volved also  in  the  ancient  Litany,  in  which  we  still  pray  for  deliverance,  not 
merely  by  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ,  but  also  by  His  incarnation  and 
nativity,  by  His  circtimcision,  and  by  His  baptism,  &8ting  and  temptation. 
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substitute  for  tnen,  bearing  the  penalty  of  their  sins  apart  from 
them,  so  that  they  may  now  escape  punishment  on  the  ground 
of  this  outward  legal  transaction ;  but  in  the  action  of  His  love, 
and  in  the  realization  of  it,  He  so  identified  Himself  with 
humanity  as  to  become  partaker  of  all  the  pain  and  misery 
under  which  this  was  laboring  in  consequence  of  sin  ;  and  now 
in  turn,  having  been  Himself  made  perfect  through  His  vicari- 
ous suffering,  Ho  is  able  so  to  draw  men  unto  JEIimself,  and  so 
to  id<3ntify  them  with  Himself,  through  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit  on  His  side,  and  through  the  exercise  of  faith  and  love 
on  their  side,  as  to  make  them  partakers  of  His  life  and  right- 
eousness,* so  that  they  may  be  no  longer  objects  of  the  Father's 
wrath,  but  of  His  good  pleasure.  As  the  father's  good  plea- 
sure rests  forever  upon  His  only-begotten  Son,  so  it  rests  upon 
those  also  who  are  in  Him,  and  who,  through  the  exercise  of 
faith  and  love,  have  become  so  identified  with  Him  as  to  be 
essentially,  at  least,  of  one  life  and  character  with  Him.  In 
this  view  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  human  sin.  St.  John 
says,  "  He  is  the  propitiation  {lXaafx6<:)  for  our  sins,  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  for  the  whole  world."  The  word  Uaurfio^  here  is 
the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  kopher^  which  was  used  to 
denote  the  atoning  or  propitiatory  element  in  the  sin-offering ; 
and  this  propitiatory  element,  according  to  the  latest  concep- 
tion of  sacrifice,  was  believed   to  be  the  soul  of  the  animal 

*  To  become  partaker  of  another's  righteousness  is  not  to  have  that  righteous- 
ness set  to  one's  account  in  an  outward  legal  way ;  nor  is  it  to  have  that  right- 
eousness imparted  to  one  in  a  physical  or  metaphysical  way,  as  a  natural  con- 
dition (a  disease,  for  example)  may  be  communicated  from  one  subject  to 
another ;  but  to  become  partaker  of  another's  righteousness  is  to  appropriate 
that  righteousness  by  a  moral  process,  that  is,  a  process  of  Tolition  by  which 
another's  character  is  reproduced  in  one's  own  person.  This  is  the  only  way 
in  which  a  moral  quality,  such  as  righteousness,  can  be  communicated  from 
one  person  to  another.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  St.  Paul  says  (Phil.  3  :  9)  that 
he  desires  to  be  found  in  Christ,  not  haying  aa  his  righteousness  that  which  is 
of  the  law,  resulting  fh>m  the  anxious  obseryance  of  outward  commandmentSi 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  but  that  which  is  through  faith  in  Christ,  that 
is,  the  righteousness  which  results  as  a  consequence  of  the  reproduction  in  his 
own  person,  through  faith  and  Iotc,  of  the  moral  character  of  Christ. 
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offered,  in  some  mysterious  way  coming  to  stand  as  a  covering 
of  ein  between  men  and  God,  in  view  of  which  God  might  be 
favorably  disposed  towards  sinners.*  Now  Christ  is  the  real 
Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  righteous  advocate,  who 
secures  God's  favor  and  pardon,  not  by  paying  a  legal  equiva- 
lent for  sin,  but  by  so  identifying  men  with  Himself,  through 
the  working  of  the  Spirit  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  exercise  of 
faith  on  the  other,  as  to  impart  to  them  the  principle  and  power 
of  actual  righteousness,  and  thus  bringing  them,  at  first  as  to 
the  central  tendency  of  their  life,  and  then,  more  and  more, 
into  right  relation  to  the  divine  law.  It  is  because  there  is  in 
Christ  a  dynamic  principle  of  righteousness  {StxatocruuTj)  capable 
of  justifying  {dcxauoui/)^  or  making  righteous,  the  whole  world, 
that  God  is  able  to  be  gracious  to  the  sinner,  and  to  overlook  or 
pardon  his  sins.  The  pardon  is  not  purchased  and  paid  for,  but 
is  freely  granted  in  view  of  the  promise  and  potency  of  an 
actual  righting  of  life  which  are  involved  in  the  sinner's  union 
with  Christ  by  faith.  This  is  the  teaching  also  of  St.  Paul  on 
the  subject  of  propitiation  as  well  as  of  justification  by  faith, 
for  he  says  that  sinners  **are  justified  freely  {diopedv)  by  the 
grace  of  God  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus : 
whom  God  set  forth  a  propitiation  {IXaumjpeoi/)  through  faith  in 

His  blood."  t 

*  This  coQoeption  is  expressed  in  the  olassical  passage  concerning  the  nature 
of  atoning  sacrifice.  Ley.  17:  11.  We  read  here,  ''The  life  (literally,  soul)  of 
the  flesh  is  in  the  blood  :  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make 
atonement  -{Ckapper^  to  cover)  for  your  souls;  for  it  is  the  blood  that  makes 
atonement  {y^kapper,  covers)  by  reason  of  the  life  (soul).** 

f  Rom.  8  :  24,  25.  Commentators  differ  in  regard  to  the  word  to  be  supplipd 
with  the  adjective  DMorfipiov,  some  supposing  it  to  be  i9t>^a,  sacrifice,  others 
eni^efia,  mercy-seaL  If  it  must  be  supposed  that  either  conception  was  dis- 
tinctly in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle,  then  we  would  prefer  "diufxa.  We  venture  to 
suggest,  however,  that  the  adjective  may  be  construed  as  masculine,  and  referred 
as  predicate  to  the  preceding  pronoun  hv/m  which  case  the  rendering  would  be: 
*'  whom  God  set  forth  as  propitiatory**  that  is,  in  the  character  or  quality  of 
making  propitiation,  by  means  of  His  blood  (His  life  or  soul)  which  avails  for 
justification  (for  the  righting  of  themselves)  of  those  who  are  one  with  Him  by 
faith. 
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There  is  in  Christ  a  spiritual  life  possessing  an  ethically 
quickening  and  vitalizing  quality  in  relation  to  the  whole  of 
mankind,  which  is  designed,  and  which  is  in  its  nature  sufiScient, 
^  to  break  the  law  of  sin  for  every  human  being,  and  to  regener- 
ate and  sanctify  all  men.  Hence  He  is  the  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world — not  merely  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
number  of  actual  believers,  nor  for  the  sins  of  an  elect  number 
who  are  predestined  to  be  saved,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.  And  hence  the  whole  world  is  redeemed  in  Him.  The 
term  redemption  and  the  related  term  ransom  are  figurative 
expressions  denoting  that  by  the  appearance  and  work  of  Christ 
in  humanity  something  has  occurred  for  the  advantage  of  men, 
which,  in  its  moral  effects,  is  analogous  to  what  is  accomplished 
by  the  payment  of  a  price  for  the  liberation  of  a  slave  or  of  a* 
prisoner  taken  in  war.  The  figure,  of  course,  is  not  intended 
to  be  taken  literally ;  for  if  it  is  taken  literally,  and  if  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  to  explain  not  only  the  nature  of  the 
ransom,  but  also  the  object  to  whom  it  was  paid,  then  we  get 
either  the  monstrous  conception  that  this  object  was  the  devil 
or  the  impossible  conception  that  it  was  God.*  As  far  as  the 
latter  notion  is  concerned,  directly  the  reverse  is  taught  in  the 
New  Testament,  namely,  that  we  have  been  purchased  and 
redeemed,  not  from  God,  but  for  God  or  unto  God.  In  Rev. 
6 :  9  it  is  said  of  Christ  that  He  purchased  unto  God  with  His 
blood  men  of  every  tribe,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation. 
That  from  which  sinners  are  redeemed  or  freed,  according  to 
Scripture,  is  the  power  and  curse  of  sin  itself.     Compare  Gal. 

*  We  quote  the  following  sentences  from  Coleridge  on  the  point  here  under 
consideration  :  **  Forgiyeness  of  sin,  the  abolition  of  guilt,  through  the  redemp- 
tiye  power  of  Christ's  love  and  of  His  perfect  obedience,  is  expressed,  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  of  consequence  in  both  cases,  by  the  payment  of  a 
debt  for  another,  which  debt  the  payer  had  not  himself  incurred.  Now  the 
impropriation  of  this  metaphor  (t.  e.,  the  taking  it  literally)  by  transferring  the 
sameness  from  the  consequents  to  the  antecedents,  or  inferring  the  identity  of 
the  causes  from  a  resemblance  in  the  effects,  this  riew  or  scheme  of  redemption 
I  belicTe  to  be  altogether  unscrlptural.'^ — Aids  to  Reflection,  We  haye  only  to 
add  that  we  are  decidedly  of  the  same  opinion. 
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1 :  4  and  3 :  13.  There  is  a  law  of  sin  pervading  the  organism 
of  humanity  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  individual  soul,  which, 
like  some  cacoplastic  growth  in  the  human  body,  perverts  all 
the  forces  of  spiritual  life,  and  makes  impossible  the  normal 
exercise  of  any  spiritual  or  moral  functions.  Now,  by  the  self- 
identification  of  God  with  humanity  in  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ,  this  law  of  sin  has  been  centrally  and  radically  broken  ; 
and  an  ethically  and  spiritually  quickening  principle  has  been 
introduced  into  the  life  of  humanity,  which,  in  its  scope  and 
power,  comprehends  every  human  being ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
divine  intention  and  in  real  possibility  every  human  being  has 
been  redeemed  in  Christ.  The  life  and  death  of  Christ  have 
not  only  produced  a  favorable  change  in  the  moral  possibilities 
of  humanity,  and  of  every  human  soul,  but  they  have  produced 
a  like  favorable  change  also  in  the  relation  of  humanity  to  God. 
And  this  change  in  the  moral  condition  of  humanity,  and  in  its 
relation  to  Ood,  is  its  redemption. 

And  this  redemption,  viewed  in  its  subjective  completion,  or 
in  its  actual  appropriation  by  the  individual,  is  our  reconciliaiion 
or  atonement*  "Through  Christ  we  have  now  received  the 
reconciliation^'  {xaTa?2apj,  old  version  atonetnent^  Rom.  5:  11). 
Jiava^Jayij^  from  xaraDAaaajy  means  a  change,  especially  a 
change  of  mind  or  feeling,  and  so  a  change  from  enmity  to 
friendship,  that  is,  reconciliation.  The  subject  of  this  change 
must  be  viewed  not  exclusively  as  man,  nor  exclusively  as  God, 
but  as  comprehending  both,  though  each  in  a  somewhat  different 

*  The  word  atonement  is  doubtless  composed  of  at  and  one  with  the  suffix  syl- 
lable ment — like  adunare  from  ad  and  unui  in  Latin — and  was  used  originally  in 
the  sense  of  making  one  or  reconciling  parties  at  variance.  Shakespeare  uses 
both  the  verb  atone  and  the  noun  atonement  in  this  sense.  And  in  this  sense 
also  the  word  is  used  in  the  common  version  of  the  New  Testament,  while  in 
the  Old  Testament  it  is  used  rather  to  denote  the  propitiatory  act  bf  which  the 
divine  wrath  was  believed  to  be  turned  away  and  the  divine  favor  secured.  It 
will  hence  appear  how  inappropriate  it  is,  at  least  from  the  New  Testament 
standpoint,  to  speak  of  a  vicarious  atonement.  There  is  reason  to  speak  of  the 
Buffering  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  vicarious ;  but  the  atonement  can  not  be 
vicarious  or  representative,  for  reconciliation  is  a  condition  that  can  only  result 
from  a  change  of  mind  of  the  parties  directly  concerned. 
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sense.  We  have  seen  that  God  cannot  but  be  displeased  with 
the  sinner,  and  that  He  must,  in  justice  to  the  sinner's  nature, 
leave  him  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  sin  so  long  as  the  sin 
endures.  But  now,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  by  which 
the  sin  is  conquered  in  the  sinner,  this  divine  displeasure  is 
transformed  into  favor,  and  the  sinner  is  pardoned.  The  work 
of  redemption  accomplished  by  Christ  in  the  sinner  is  answered 
by  the  act  of  forgiveness  on  the  part  of  Ood.  Hence  redemp- 
tion and  forgiveness  of  sin  are  correlative  conceptions.  ^^In 
Christ,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  we  have  our  redemption  through  His 
blood,  the  forgiveness  of  our  trespasses,  according  to  the  riches 
of  God's  grace  **  (Eph.  1 :  7).  The  same  language  occurs  in 
Col.  1 :  14.  Only  this  transformation  of  the  divine  displeasure 
into  favor,  involving  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  must  not  be  regarded 
as  a  temporal  transaction  in  the  mind  of  God,  beginning  either 
at  the  time  when  Christ  appeared  on  earth,  or  at  the  time  when 
the  sinner  is  converted.  God's  thinking  and  acting  are  not 
limited  by  time;  and  Christ's  mediatorial  work  has  an  eternal 
reach  and  significance,  for  He  is  the  ^'Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.''  Thus,  in  the  divine  idea  and  purpose 
humanity  is  not  only  redeemed,  but  reconciled.  In  Christ  the 
redemption  and  reconciliation  of  the  world  are  an  objective  fact, 
which  needs  only  to  be  subjectively  apprehended  and  appropri- 
ated by  the  individual. 

But,  secondly,  it  is  the  sinner  that  is  reconciled  to  God ;  and 
it  is  on  this  side  of  the  process  that  the  chief  stress  is  laid  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  reconciliation  does  jnot  imply  a 
change  from  enmity  to  friendship  in  the  mind  of  God,  for  God 
never  was  our  enemy ;  but  it  does  imply  such  a  change  in  the 
mind  of  man ;  and  in  this  sense  reconciliation  is  a  temporal 
occurrence  coinciding  in  point  of  time  with  the  regeneration 
and  conversion  of  the  sinner.  The  carnal  mind,  we  are  told, 
that  is,  the  state  of  mind  determined  by  the  flesh,  is  enmity 
towards  God ;  and  this  enmity  must  be  broken  and  transformed 
into  love  in  order  to  our  salvation.  And  this  transformation  is 
not  a  thing  that  can  be  brought  to  pass  vicariously  or  by  proxy^ 
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but  something  that  must  take  place  in  the  soul  of  every  sinner 
himself.  Hence  the  Apostle  say?  that,  ^^  while  wo  were  enemies^ 
we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  His  Son ;"  and 
again^  that  '^  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Him- 
self, not  reckoning  unto  them  their  trespasses/'  The  implica- 
tion of  these  passages  is  that,  while  the  death  of  Christ  is  the 
procuring  cause  of  reconciliation,  as  evidencing  the  divine 
mercy  and  forgiveness,  yet  the  reconciliation  itself  is  an  occur- 
rence that  must  take  place  in  the  minds  of  sinners.  And  it  is 
the  ofiSce,  therefore,  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  as  ambassadors 
hi  behalf  of  Christ,  to  beseech  men  that  they  be  reconciled  to 
God.  God  is  reconciled  un1;o  us.  Of  this  fact  the  death  of 
Christ  is  both  the  demonstration  and  pledge.  And  on  the  basis 
of  this  fact  men  are,  through  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  to  be 
converted  and  reconciled  unto  God.* 

And  this  office  of  the  Christian  ministry,  as  we  believe,  is  not 
rightly  discharged  when  God  is  misrepresented  by  attributing 
to  Him  moral  sentiments  and  feelings  such  as  men  could  not 
entertain  without  the  conviction  that  they  were  criminals.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  Gospel  is  rightly  preached  when  God  is 
represented  as  an  omnipotent,  but  arbitrary  sovereign,  who  uses 
His  creatures  as  His  playthings,  damning  some  for  His  glory, 
and  punishing  one  for  the  sins  of  another ;  or  when  He  is 
represented  as  an  omnipotent  monster,  whose  wrath  can  be 
appeased  and  favor  secured,  like  that  of  Moloch,  by  the  sight 
of  blood  and  torture,  whether  of  beast  or  man.  Nor  do  we 
believe  that  the  Gospel  is  rightly  preached  when  sinners  are 
told,  in  effect,  that  they  may  continue  to  live  in  sin,  and  yet  be 
esteemed  righteous  before  God  on  account  of  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ,  if  only  they  believe  certain  doctrinal  propositions,  and 
entertain  certain  emotions  in  regard  to  them.     We  believe  that 

*The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  a  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
is  a  symbolical  representation  of  this  mutual  reconciliation  of  God  and  man, 
but  at  the  same  time  also  the  divine  sign  and  seal  of  that  mystical  or  yital 
union  of  believers  with  Christ  which  is  the  objective  ground  of  this  reconciUa- 
tion  and  the  necessary  condition  of  eternal  life. 
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the  Gospel  of  reconciliation  is  only  preached  in  its  true  sense 
when  God  is  represented  as  Supreme  Reason  and  Supreme  Love, 
the  eternal  Father  of  spirits,  whose  moral  principles  and  modes 
of  action  in  reference  to  His  children  are  not  different  from 
those  which  commend  themselves  to  the  most  enlightened  Chris- 
tian conscience.  And  we  are  sure  that  in  no  other  sense  or 
form  will  the  Oospel  be  largely  accepted  by  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  This  age  will  not  endure  a  Gospel  that  is  in  conflict  with 
the  moral  principles  and  sentiments  which  distinguish  the  best 
ethical  thinking  of  the  tioM^  We  may  fret  because  of  this,  and 
deplore  what  we  may  be  pleased  to  call  the  advance  of  rational- 
ism and  infidelity,  but  that  will  not  turn  the  world  back  half  a 
millenium  of  years,  and  replace  those  ages  in  which  theories 
that  are  now  worn  out  found  easy  acceptance.  We  are  sure, 
further,  that  the  only  Gospel  that  can  do  our  age  any  good, 
must  be  one,  not  of  moral  fictions,  but  of  realities.  Notions  of 
a  transference  of  moral  qualities  from  one  subject  to  another, 
of  substitutionary  punishment  of  sin,  and  of  justification  by  the 
imputation  of  a  foreign  righteousness,  can  no  longer  satisfy  the 
moral  sense,  nor  excite  to  high  moral  living.  The  age  has  had 
enough  both  of  aolifidianism  and  of  emotionalismy  and  needs 
to  be  told  now  that  the  only  kind  of  faith  that  is  justifying  and 
saving  is  that  which  works  by  love,  and  leads  to  the  formation 
of  Christian  or  Christ-like  character.  Christ  must  be  set  forth, 
not  as  a  substitute  for  human  righteousness,  but  as  the  author 
of  righteousness  and  sanctification  in  men — the  personal  mani- 
festation of  the  righteousness  of  God,  through  communion  with 
whom  bj  faith  men  are  to  become  righteous,  and  holy,  and 
blessed. 


II. 

CONDITIONS  OF  UNION  BETWEEN  NON-EPISCOPAL 

AND  EPISCOPAL  CHURCHES. 

BY    REV.    I.    E.    GRAEFP,  D.D. 

I  PROPOSE  to  discuss  in  this  paper  the  conditions  of  union 
between  non-episcopal  and  episcopal  churches.  This  discus- 
sion I  take  to  be  in  the  line  of  Ghristologic  thinking,  as  this 
was  brought  into  flow  by  the  master-spirits  of  our  Mercersburg 
school  four  or  five  decades  ago.  We  live  to  see  the  i<lea8 
which  they  advanced  in  broad  sweep  and  stupendous  popular 
force.  They  are  championed  no  longer  by  a  few  select  ge- 
niuses in  an  obscure,  secluded  locality  of  a  great  Common- 
wealth, and  that  against  deep-rooted  universal  prejudice ;  but 
they  have  come  to  be  the  voice  of  God  in  the  convictions  of 
the  people,  and  are  ringing  up  and  down  and  hither  and 
thither  throughout  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  and 
of  the  world  as  the  glad  harbingers  of  the  coming  of  a  great 
and  blessed  day.  Hence  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  solve  the 
sublime  problem  of  church  union,  even  where  radical  differ- 
ences in  doctrine  and  polity  have  made  such  union  impossible 
in  former  days.  And  yet  I  am  fully  conscious  that  the  work 
of  discussing  the  conditions  of  union  is  both  extremely  difficult 
and  delicate.  The  historic  traditions  of  the  churches  are 
deeply  rooted  in  the  noblest  and  best  convictions  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  cannot  be  broken  and  moulded  in  a  day.  Still, 
they  are  being  broken,  and  reconstructed,  and  unified;  and  if 
it  is  yet  difficult  and  delicate  to  tell  just  how  the  thing  is  being 
done,  it  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  good  sense  and  judgment 
to  point  out  some  of  the  conditions  under  the  control  of  which 
the  movement  is  bound  to  go  forward. 
36 
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My  subject  is  formulated  in  the  mildest  terms  possible. 
Assumptions  are  not  hinted  at  as  ruling  on  either  side  of  the 
great  and  blessed  brotherhood  of  God's  household.  All  are 
allowed  to  stand  on  common  Ghristologic  ground,  and  condi- 
tions are  looked  for  that  will  answer  the  wants  and  destinies 
in  the  historic  movements  and  triumphs  of  the  holy  Church 
Catholic  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  any  one  undertakes  to  discuss  a 
subject  like  this,  he  must  be  a  man  of  charity  in  the  broadest 
Christian  sense,  or  he  will  be  in  imminent  danger  of  spoiling 
his  case.  But  he  will  have  to  be  just  as  much  a  man  of  en- 
lightened discrimination,  or  else,  by  too  much  charity,  he  will 
make  a  sorry  muddle  of  grand  historic  issues.  History  must  ^ 
be  allowed  to  speak  by  its  own  plain  facts  and  creations.  The 
growth  of  the  times  must  not  be  passed  by  as  having  settled 
nothing  in  reply  to  the  demands  of  any  questions  of  divine 
right  and  prerogative.  Facts  must  be  met  and  applied  as  they 
stand,  although  by  the  force  of  them  many  a  favorite  theory 
of  long  standing  and  hoary  supremacy  will  come  to  grief,  and 
worn-out  usages  will  be  turned  into  dust,  only  that  the  normal 
growth  of  a  more  perfect  state  of  the  Christian  life  may  rise 
and  reign. 

Diocesan  episcopacy  has  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy, especially  in  modern  times.  Much  effort  has  been  made 
to  establish  its  claim  of  exclusive  divine  right  in  ecclesiastical 
polity.  These  efforts  have  failed,  and  the  history,  life  and 
work  of  non-episcopal  churches  stand  out  as  a  tangible  protest 
made  by  the  voice  of  God  in  the  course  of  human  events 
against  any  such  narrow  construction  of  the  polity  of  the 
Church.  It  is  no  longer  an  unsettled  question  whether  pres- 
byters and  bishops,  in  apostolic  and  primitive  times,  were 
office-bearers  of  the  same  rank  and  order,  or  whether  the  one 
stood  above  the  other  in  rank  and  authority.  The  one  name 
had  reference  then  to  the  dignity  of  the  pastoral  calling,  and 
the  other  name  to  the  duties  which  belonged  to  the  office. 
But  as  time  passed  on  and  the  Church  grew,  the  bishop  as- 
serted his  supremacy,  and  the  elder  was  brought  down  to  a 
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lower  grade.  This  historic  conclusion,  as  we  now  have  it  by 
incontrovertible  testimony  and  agreement,  disposes  of  the  no- 
tion that  diocesan  episcopacy  came  in  at  the  beginning  by 
divine  commission  as  the  one  form  of  polity  and  government  of 
the  Church  in  all  ages.  The  apostles  have  written  nothing 
bearing  testimony  of  this  kind.  This  is  so  generally  admitted 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend  any  time  in  trying  to 
prove  it. 

And  as  to  what  the  early  fathers  have  written  on«  this  ques- 
tion,  it  needs  only  to  be  stated  that  throughout  the  first  cen- 
tury and  the  early  years  of  the  second,  these  fathers  do  not 
recognize  any  diflference  between  presbyterial  and  episcopal 
bishops.  These  diflferences  came  later.  Then  the  eldership 
was  made  local  and  subordinate,  and  episcopacy  was  lifted  to 
the  level  of  a  higher  order.  This  change  came  by  the  pressure 
of  the  times  and  in  accord  with  the  prevailing  circumstances 
and  usages.  Presbyter-bishops  came  in  from  the  Jewish  side 
of  the  life  of  their  day,  and  the  later  prelatic  episcopacy 
sprang  from  the  Gentile  environments  of  the  early  Church. 
And  this  prelatic  growth  of  the  times  did  not  stop  when  it  had 
come  to  co-ordinate  dioceses.  It  ran  up  into  patriarchates 
and  archiepiscopal  dioceses,  until  it  finally  culminated  in  the 
full-fledged  hierarchy  which  had  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  its 
supreme  head. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  a  gigantic  historical  development, 
and  I  have  made  it  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  his- 
toric episcopate  must  rest  its  claims  on  this  historic  principle 
of  historical  development  rather  than  on  the  ground  of  exclusive 
divine  commission  and  right.  We  are  living  at  too  late  a  day, 
and  have  before  our  eyes  the  practical  results  of  too  many 
ecclesiastical  orders  and  polities,  to  yield  very  readily  to  any 
exclusive  hierarchical  demands,  whether  these  be  of  ancient  or 
modern  type  and  temper.  As  an  efficient  normal  factor  and 
force,  prelacy  is  worthy  of  high  consideration  and  respect ;  but 
when  it  becomes  exclusive  and  claims  superior  and  supreme 
dignities  on  the  basis  of  divine  appointment  and  right,  then  it 
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may  and  mast  be  challenged  to  present  its  credentials  of  an 
unbroken  succession. 

It  ased  to  be  the  custom  of  Protestant  bodies  to  act  upon  a 
theory  of  repristination.  They  did  not  base  their  claims  on 
the  theory  of  development  in  the  life  and  growth  of  the 
Church,  but  on  the  notion  that  they  were  exact  reproductions 
of  some  previous  condition  of  church  life  and  polity  fixed  by 
divine  authority.  Hence  they  overleaped  the  organic  culture 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  went  directly  to  the  Bible  or  some 
period  of  the  early  Church  for  their  measure  of  creed  and 
custom.  This  was  doing  a  thing  in  a  stiff,  mechanical  way 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  plastic  forcts  of  or- 
ganic life.  Methods  and  theories  of  this  kind  are  no  longer 
as  popular  as  they  were  one  day.  It  is  now  well  understood 
that  no  exact  formal  restoration  of  former  periods  of  life  is  at 
all  possible,  and  that  neither  the  forces  of  nature  or  of  grace 
can  be  made  to  run  in  such  rigid  mechanical  grooves.  The 
idea  of  development,  of  evolution,  of  growth  in  organic  pro- 
cess and  culture,  is  much  more  to  the  taste  of  truly  enlight- 
ened modern  Christian  thinking  than  any  habit  of  mechanical 
reaction  and  revival  of  dead  issues.  And  if  the  doctrinal  types 
of  theological  opinions  and  the  religious  customs  and  usages  of 
past  ages  are  compelled  to  yield  to  the  moulding  force  and 
freedom  of  our  modern  life,  why  should  the  peripheral  struc- 
ture of  government  and  clerical  orders  not  surrender  to  the 
same  historic  tesc  7  If  diocesan  episcopacy  is  bound  to  insist 
on  its  exclusive  dignity  and  right,  why  should  it  stop  short 
with  the  patristic  era  as  the  model  and  measure  of  its  claims  7 
It  would  be  wiser,  one  may  be  allowed  to  suppose,  and  more  in 
keeping  with  the  growth  of  ideas,  to  take  in  the  full  scope  of 
the  ages  from  the  apostles  down  with  a  view  of  getting  to  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  vexed  question. 

And  again,  much  of  the  popular  Christianity  of  the  day  is 
severely  legalistic.  It  lays  more  stress  on  the  formal  authori- 
tative commands  of  our  Lord  than  on  the  power  of  His  life. 
Our  Baptist  brethren  insist  on  the  necessity  of  immersion,  which 
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they  take  to  be  commanded  and  legally  ordained  in  the  com- 
mission to  baptize.  Of  course  our  Lord  made  baptism  a  law  to 
govern  His  people.  Still,  He  was  no  mere  legalistic  com- 
mander, either  in  this  or  in  any  other  transaction,  but  rather 
the  personal  head  and  giver  of  a  new  life.  To  be  ingrafted 
into  Him,  and  to  be  made  a  new  creature  in  Him,  is  the  sense 
and  design  of  the  baptismal  commission  and  ordinance,  and  to 
narrow  down  this  solemn  sacramental  transaction  to  one  rigidly 
defined  method,  and  that  on  the  ground  simply  that  so  it  is 
divinely  commanded  and  ordained,  while  it  is  stripped,  perhaps, 
of  all  saving  grace,  is  too  dry  and  stiff  a  species  of  evangelical 
orthodoxy  to  cope  with  the  warm  and  generous  temper  of  this 
Christologic  and  happy  age.  There  are  comparatively  few  who 
would  be  willing  to  put  the  baptismal  relation  of  believers  to 
Christ  into  such  graceless  judicial  limitations,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  the  Church  Catholic  will  ever  entertain  the  pro- 
posal to  go  back  to  immersion  on  the  basis  of  a  mere  legalistic 
command.  The  Christology  that  will  convert  and  save  the 
world  will  be  warmer  and  more  vital  than  that.  It  will  win 
and  move  and  govern,  not  by  the  killing  letter  of  unbending 
forms,  but  by  the  moulding  spirit  of  a  genial,  elastic,  Christian 
life. 

« 

But  is  not  the  exclusive  episcopacy  of  our  day  yoked  to  the 
same  narrow  legalistic  spirit  7  It  has  a  broader  and  more 
continuous  historic  past  to  fall  back  on  than  baptistic  immer- 
sionism.  Its  ancestry  runs  through  the  ages,  from  the  primi- 
tive periods  down,  and  its  constituency  has  always  been  large 
and  influential.  Nevertheless  it  rests  too  much  on  the  formal 
and  secondary  conditions  of  our  holy  religion  to  thrust  itself  in 
the  way  of  the  Catholic  sympathy  and  growing  Christologio 
unification  of  the  churches.  The  Christian  life  lies  deeper  than 
forms,  and  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  make  the  narrow  stem-pipe 
of  Episcopal  ordination  the  channel  through  which  this  life  must 
necessarily  flow.  The  Anglican  Church  has  been  the  main 
Protestant  champion  of  this  clerical  theory.  But  this  church 
was  not  of  this  mind  from  the  start.     Had  her  hierarchy  re- 
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mained  loyal  to  the  pope,  as  did  the  national  hierarchies  in 
continental  Europe,  the  Church  of  England  would  have  become 
presbyterial  along  with  the  rest.  But  as  the  bishops  went  with 
the  king  against  the  pope,  Episcopacy  remained  in  hierarchical 
force.  And  yet  it  fraternised  with  the  Protestant  presbyterial 
world.  Henry  YIII.  sent  two  invitations  urging  Melanchthon 
to  visit  England,  and  this  masterly  genius  of  the  German  refor- 
mation was  offered  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  Cran- 
mer  invited  Melanchthon,  Calvin,  Bullinger,  and  other  conti- 
nental reformers  to  assist  the  English  reformation.  Martyr 
was  made  a  canon,  and  Bucer  was  made  a  divinity  professor  at 
Cambridge.  This  indicates  a  close  fellowship  between  the  An- 
glican Church  and  the  non-Episcopal  Churches  of  Europe  in 
those  days.  Exclusive  Episcopal  high  churchism  came  in  later. 
It  rose,  and  grew,  and  took  firm  root  during  the  struggles  of  the 
established  hierarchy  with  the  Puritan  sects.  Then  it  was  that 
Anglican  episcopacy  became  partisan  and  refused  to  recognize 
presbyterial  ordination.  It  abandoned  its  original  genius  of  a 
broad-minded,  evangelical  freedom,  and  fell  back  into  the  limi- 
tations of  an  unhistorical  formalism.  Therefore  it  is  in  the 
same  legalistic  ship  with  the  Baptists,  and  is  ruled  by  the  same 
antiquated  bearings.  To  make  it  possible  for  non-Episcopal 
bodies  to  unite  and  co-operate  with  it  in  the  great  work  of  the 
Church,  it  will  have  to  return  to  the  better  spirit  of  the  Angli- 
can reformation,  and  thus  put  itself  on  a  level  with  the  liberal 
tendencies  of  the  times.  Are  there  any  indications  that  this 
kind  of  revival  is  in  progress,  and  that  it  may  be  expected  to 
go  forward  ? 

Archdeacon   Farrar  declares   that   the   distinction  between 

» 

*' bishop"  and  "presbyter"  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Dean  Stanley  says :  ^'  It  is  certain  that  throughaut  the  first 
century,  and  for  the  first  years  of  the  second,  that  is,  through 
the  latter  chapters  of  the  Acts,  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  and  the 
writings  of  Clement  and  Hermas,  bishop  and  presbyter  were 
convertible  terms.'* 
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And  again  he  says :  ^'  In  the  first  ages  there  was  no  such 
marked  distinction  as  we  now  find  between  the  different  orders 
of  the  clergy.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  the  name 
bishop  became  appropriated  to  the  chief  pastor  raised  high  in 
rank  and  station  above  the  mass  of  the  clergy." 

And  the  Rev.  Edwin  Hatch,  M.A.,  in  the  Bampton  Lectures 
of  1880,  makes  extensive  use  of  his  profound  and  liberal 
scholarship  to  show  how  this  change  in  the  appropriation  of  this 
name  was  brought  about,  and  how  the  lines  between  the  orders 
of  the  clergy  came  to  be  more  rigidly  drawn. 

When  public  functionaries  like  these  speak  out  so  emphati- 
cally in  a  matter  which  so  seriously  concerns  them  and  the  or- 
ganization to  which  they  belong,  it  may  be  taken  that  the  broad 
churchism  of  Archbishop  Granmer  and  his  era  is  once  more  in 
vital  force,  and  that  it  is  bound  to  grow.  But  there  are  stronger 
evidences  that  such  is  the  case  than  any  individual  declarations. 
The  people  of  England  had  a  stormy  history  of  long  duration. 
They  manfully  fought  the  ancient  notion  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  they  succeeded  in  leaving  th^t  behind  as  a  worn-out 
fossil  of  the  past.  To-day  they  have  not  only  their  royalty  and 
constitutional  monarchy,  but  the  nation  stands  in  the  frontrank 
of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom  and  self-control.  And  they  are  bound 
to  advance  further.  In  spite  of  their  conservativism  and  love 
of  the  past,  they  will  not  fail  to  move  with  the  vital  issues  of 
Christian  civilization.  And  if  in  this  ruling  temper  of  progress 
they  find  the  dogma  of  the  divine  right  of  bishops  and  the  orders 
of  the  clergy  too  narrow  to  serve  their  broad,  progressive  aims, 
they  will  likely  dispose  of  this  hindrance  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  their  main  political  trouble  was  gotten  out  of  the  way. 

And  as  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States^  this  is  more  fully  under  the  moulding  forces  of  the 
times  than  the  State  Church  of  the  mother  country.  Many  of 
her  leading  minds  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  generous  move- 
ments of  our  American  civilization.  This  church,  therefore^  is 
not  likely  to  commit  the  folly  of  defeating  its  prospects  for 
growth  and  enlargement,  just  for  the  sake  of  glorifying  and 
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perpetuating  a  dogmatic  exclusiveness  of  her  clerical  organiza* 
tion.  She  has  made  overtures  of  union  already  to  non-Episco- 
pal bodies.  In  these  she  has  reasoned  freely  and  earnestly  of 
the  necessity  of  the  historic  episcopate.  But  she  is  aware,  no 
doubt,  that  this  is  not  just  the  same  thing  to  the  non-Episcopal 
mind  of  the  stupendous  forces  of  Protestantism  that  it  is  to  her 
own  mind,  and  that  if  the  question  of  union  is  once  seriously 
taken  up  she  must  be  willing  to  measure  herself  generously  with 
her  Protestant  neighbors,  with  whom  she  will  have  to  stand  or 
fall  in  the  destiny  of  modern  Christendom. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  stop  reading  lectures  to  churchmen 
and  prelatio  hierarchies,  with  a  view  to  bring  them  to  their 
sober  historical  senses,  and  begin  the  more  heroic  work  of 
finding  and  pointing  out  our  own  faults  and  mending  our  own 
defects.  For  it  may  as  well  be  understood  and  acknowledged 
by  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  this  problem  of  church  union 
will  never  be  solved  in  a  onesided  way.  Non-episcopal  and 
episcopal  bodies  will  not  join  and  blend  in  that  fashion. 

There  are  but  few  essential  differences  of  order  and  polity  on 
the  non-episcopal  side.  Perhaps  the  entire  family  of  churches 
and  sects  of  this  type  may  be  marshaled  under  the  two  dis- 
tinctive heads  of  congregational  independenty  and  presbyterial 
representative  organization  and  authority.  Let  us  turn  our 
critical  eye  on  these  and  see  whether  there  is  anything  for 
them  to  give  up  or  to  appropriate,  in  order  that  the  beneficent 
growth  of  unification  may  be  mightily  helped  forward  and  the 
final  universal  triumph  of  the  Christian  faith  be  speedily 
secured. 

Congregationalism  has  been  a  great  power  in  its  day.  And 
it  is  still  a  mighty  factor  in  the  life  of  the  age.  And  no  doubt 
it  has  served  a  magnificent  purpose  in  the  economic  world- 
growth  of  evangelical  Christendom.  In  theory  it  was  too  in- 
dividualistic and  fragmentary  to  promise  commanding  strength^ 
but  in  practice  it  made  up  largely  for  its  organic  weakness  by 
its  immense  popular  energy  and  aggressive  enterprise.  Puri- 
tanism, in  England  and  in  this  country,  has  made  its  mark  and 
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embedded  its  principles  in  sufficient  character  and  depth  never  to 
see  its  roots  pulled  up  or  its  life  destroyed.  Yet  this  gives  it 
no  title  of  divine  right,  as  over  against  other  orders  and  sys- 
tems of  polity,  either  in  the  past  or  the  present.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  could  not  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Romish 
episcopate,  in  the  interest  of  European  Christianity  and  civili- 
zation,  during  the  dark  days  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  And  now  again,  in  the  broad  flow  of  modem 
ideas  and  the  rapid  sweeping  movement  of  modern  life, 
both  secular  and  religious,  this  system  of  organic  independ- 
ency is  strongly  reminded  of  the  need  of  authoritative  and 
centralizing  power  for  the  purposes  of  practical  government 
and  work.  And  it  is  said  that  for  this  reason  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  in  New  England  society  towards  the  episcopal  system. 
Truly  the  times  change  and  our  best  Christian  convictions 
change  with  them.  And  this  fact  is  no  cause  for  reproach  and 
want  of  confidence,  but  it  is  rather  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  promise  that  there  shall  be  progress  and  that 
humanity  shall  rise  higher  in  the  arts  of  freedom  through  the 
live  agency  and  culture  of  the  churches.  But  if  New  England 
inclines  towards  episcopacy,  is  it  that  of  prelatic  exclusiveness? 
Or  is  the  presiding  eldership  the  presbyterial  superintendency, 
which  comes  in  simply  as  an  official  expediency  and  need,  and 
not  as  a  divine  order  of  binding  plan  and  distinction  ?  And 
which  of  the  two  schemes  would  likely  be  most  effective  in  the 
buoyant  flow  and  admirable  self-poise  of  our  modern  Christian 
manhood  ? 

New-England  Puritanism,  in  creed  and  custom,  has  been  all 
along  a  Calvinistic  growth  of  the  Westminster  type.  Only  in 
its  theory  of  Church  Government  did  it  difi'er  radically  from  the 
presbyterial  wing  of  the  Calvinistic  family.  The  followers  of 
George  Fox  and  Elias  Hicks  pushed  their  opposition  to  clerical 
Church  organization  a  great  deal  further.  These  mild-man- 
nered extremists  rooted  up  the  ideal  of  an  ordained  clergy  and 
pastoral  service  altogether,  and  put  themselves  in  direct  com- 
munication with  God  through  the  Spirit.     This  was  flying  in 
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the  face  of  all  Christendom,  and  yet  Quakerism  has  been  an 
element  of  wonderfallj  effective  force  in  the  religious  and 
social  life  of  both  England  and  America.  In  both  countries 
the  Quakers  hare  made  themselves  felt  and  respected  in  the 
most  advanced  movements  of  intellectual,  social,  moral,  and 
benevolent  enterprise,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  sections 
of  this  country  they  are  still  prominent  in  the  leading  issues  of 
modern  progress.  This  does  not  prove  that  the  unclerical  and 
unsacramental  notions  of  these  people  must  be  acknowledged 
as  biblical  and  orthodox.  Much  less  does  it  show  that  their 
theory  of  church  organization  and  divine  service  must  be  taken 
as  of  divine  right  and  obligation  for  all  other  ecclesiastical 
bodies.  But  it  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  that  the  grace 
and  power  of  the  Christian  life  is  not  necessarily  confined  to 
the  fixed  grooves  of  one  specific  order.  Modern  Christianity 
has  a  full  variety  of  schemes  and  systems  of  organization,  and 
through  all  of  these  has  the  Lord  perfected  His  work  and 
Kingdom.  And  thus  we  are  compelled  to  see  and  feel  that 
questions  of  polity  and  government  are  left  to  human  agency 
and  judgment  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  this 
question  must  therefore  be  given  over  to  the  forces  of  historical 
development  and  taken  out  of  the  courts  of  a  distinctive  divine 
law. 

Presbyterianism  is  recognized  as  a  very  positive  factor  in 
ecclesiastical  polity.  It  would  be  a  source  of  honest  pride  and 
a  cause  for  much  exceeding  great  rejoicing  to  us  and  all  who  are 
in  this  system  and  bound  to  it  by  the  ties  of  an  intelligent  loyal 
affection,  if  at  last  we  could  firmly  believe  and  just  as  firmly 
say  that  this  is  the  one  scheme  of  organization  and  government 
which  is  perfect  and  entirely  equal  to  all  the  economic  de- 
mands of  the  churches.  It  is  ancient  and  claims  to  be  older 
than  diocesan  episcopacy.  It  is  modern  and  makes  the  ideal 
of  equality  one  of  its  cardinal  maxims.  It  legislates  and 
governs  by  representative  power  and  authority.  It  has  its 
pastors,  its  ruling  elders,  and  its  deacons.  It  has  its  consis- 
tories or  sessions,  its  classes  or  presbyteries,  its  district  synods* 
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and  its  general  synods  or  general  assemblies.  The  lay  and 
clerical  representation  in  its  judicatories  is  as  much  as  possible 
equally  divided.  It  is  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people.  All  this  bespeaks  for  it  the  respectful  consid- 
eration of  this  democratic  age,  and  seems  to  give  it  the  right 
to  put  itself  forward  as  a  complete  product  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
publicanism. Unfortunately,  however,  it  does  not  answer  fully 
to  this  high  popular  ideal.  Our  civil  system  goes  much  further 
in  the  matter  of  complete  organization.  We  in  the  Church 
have  no  separate  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  depart- 
ments. We  give  all  these  powers  to  one  and  the  same  judica- 
tory, and  hence  we  often  lack  executive  headship  and  practical 
efficient  management.  In  the  State  this  would  not  be  recog- 
nized as  normal  republican  organization,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Church  can  much  longer  be  persuaded  that  it 
needs  no  reconstruction  in  order  to  make  it  a  polity  up  fully 
to  the  broad  demands  of  modern  evangelical  churchism.  Of 
course  this  question  of  reconstruction  and  completion  is  only 
suggested  here  without  any  design  or  attempt  to  answer  and 
settle  it.  The  settlement  will  come  as  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
times  will  require,  and  it  will  then  be  conducted  and  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  the  Christian  common  sense  charged 
with  the  issue  will  by  the  help  of  God  determine. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Methodists  in  this  country  were 
a  small  body  of  Christian  people  numbering  about  fourteen 
thousand.  They  had  their  chapels,  their  societies,  their 
preachers,  for  years  in  the  old  country  and  here  also,  but  all 
this  while  they  held  on  to  the  Anglican  Episcopate  and  looked 
to  the  Church  of  England  for  ordination  and  the  sacraments. 
The  revolutionary  war  shattered  the  established  Church  in  this 
country,  and  the  Methodists  were  compelled  to  provide  for 
themselves.  They  took  measures  to  do  this,  and  in  their  weak- 
ness and  their  poverty  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  polity 
which  has  come  to  stand  among  the  ecclesiastical  systems  of 
this  great  nation  as  perhaps  the  strongest  and  most  efficient  or- 
ganization Protestant  Christianity  has  yet  developed.   Wesleyan 
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Methodism  took  hold  of  the  laitj  and  enlisted  their  energies  in 
church  work.  It  retained  the  episcopate,  and  that  in  a  much 
more  centralized  and  compact  form  than  in  the  mother  church. 
With  its  bishops  and  presiding  elders  it  held  full  sway  over  its 
itinerant  pastors,  its  local  preachers,  and  its  class-leaders,  while 
all  the  time  it  invited,  urged^  and  demanded  the  spontaneous 
and  untrammeled  co-operation  of  the  people.  Thus  it  made 
itself  in  an  eminent  degree  a  government  of  the  people^  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  although  it  was  in  form  an  episcopal 
hierarchy  of  the  most  positive  kind.  What  this  system  has 
done,  what  it  is  doing,  and  what  it  is  in  a  condition  yet  to  do 
in  the  growth  of  this  nation  and  the  development  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world,  need  not  now  be  told.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  a  success,  a  magnificent  success  in  modern 
ecclesiastical  organizatiop  and  practical  church  work.  But  of 
course  we  need  not  therefore  go  into  enthusiastic  ecstacy  while 
we  think  and  say  that  this  is  the  one  system  which  all  the  world 
must  receive  and  adopt.  We  are  not  out  on  any  such  glorifi- 
cation mission  here  and  now.  But  we  may  at  least  modestly 
and  calmly  suggest  that  the  champions  and  intelligent  defenders 
of  other  polities  and  systems  of  government  might  possibly 
profit  by  carefully  studying  the  make-up  and  success  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  organization.  And  further  we  may  ven- 
ture to  prophesy  that,  though  Methodist  Episcopacy  may  fail 
to  become  the  polity  of  a  united  Christianity,  it  will  beyond 
doubt  have  a  prominent  share  in  moulding  and  framing  the 
polity  of  the  coniing  church  catholic.  Would  not  its  presby- 
terial  episcopate  and  presiding  eldership  have  helped  our  Ger- 
man churches  immensely  7  Would  it  not  have  made  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  north  and  south,  more  successful?  Was 
there  not  a  great  want  of  flexibility  of  executive  power  ?  These 
are  questions,  not  for  passion  and  partisan  narrowness,  but  for 
a  rational,  fair-minded,  intelligent  Christian  common-sense  to 
take  up  and  dispose  of. 

The  problem  of  union  is  now  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  Christendom  as  it  did  not  at  any  previous  time.   When  some 
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of  us  were  buoyant,  frisky  school-boys,  the  current  of  Protestant 
life  ran  violently  towards  division  and  seeming  disintegration. 
That  may  have  been  a  historic  necessity,  but  that  we  have  had 
quite  enough  of  it  everybody  is  coming  to  realize.  At  this  day 
the  cry  for  unification  is  floating  in  the  air,  and  the  current  of 
thought  and  of  measures  is  tending  towards  unity.  If  good 
has  come  out  of  a  multitude  of  divisions,  it  may  be  summed  up 
largely  in  the  fact  that  these  divisions  have  prepared  the  way 
for  a  unity  such  as  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
experience  of  a  much-divided  Church.  Thus  evil  has  done  its 
perfect  work  that  good  may  come.  No  doubt  God  is  in  history. 
He  met  Moses  in  the  burning  bush.  He  presided  especially 
over  the  destiny  of  His  people  Israel.  Greece  and  Rome,  in 
the  days  of  their  ancient  glory,  did  not  fail  to  do  a  good  work 
for  the  accomplishment  of  His  world-historic  aims.  And  when 
Christ  came  and  the  Gentiles  were  called  to  be  fellow-heirs  with 
the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  stream  of  history  began 
to  flow  in  Christologic  force  as  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation* 
And  surely  this  power  did  not  cease  to  work  and  to  save  when 
the  mad  spirit  of  schism  took  possession  of  the  Christian  mind, 
and  tore  the  body  of  the  Christ  into  warring  fragments.  But 
now  union  is  called  for,  prayed  for,  worked  for,  and  such  a  state 
of  the  popular  mind  is  never  without  urgent,  pungent  reasons. 
We  are  made  to  feel,  and  that  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  all  shall  and  must  be  one  in  Christ  as  Christ  and 
the  Father  are  one.  This  was  the  Christo-centric  ideal  and 
power,  in  the  full  glow  of  which  the  Apostle"^  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Church.  It  was  in  force  in  the  primitive  and  the 
middle  ages,  and  it  certainly  did  not  drop  out  of  history  during 
the  ebbs  and  flows  of  our  modern  period.  This  Christ  power 
of  unity,  it  is  true,  has  been  much  and  long  covered  by  thick, 
dark,  portentous  clouds,  but  back  of  these  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness was  ever  shining  and  glowing,  and  now  it  is  going  on 
shining  and  glowing  unto  the  perfect  day.  Hence  dogmatio 
sectarian  differences  are  giving  way,  and  Christologic  harmony 
is  coming  to  the  front. 
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And  the  Spirit  of  God  worketh  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Life  is  broadening.  Social,  civil,  commercial  energy  is  reach- 
ing out  in  all  directions,  determined  to  develop  every  resource 
and  use  every  power  in  the  interest  of  mankind.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  unified  efforts  and  movements  of  the  broadest  kind. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  state  of  popular  feeling  has 
its  effect  on  the  churches,  and  helps  them  to  enter  more  readily 
and  successfully  into  the  current  of  Christologic  unification 
among  themselves.  And  thus  the  holiest  and  the  best  interests 
of  progressive  humanity  will  be  secured  both  in  Church  and  State. 

And  the  days  of  the  Gentiles  seem  to  be  fulfilled,  and  they 
are  ready  to  come  in  like  doves  flying  to  their  windows.  But 
the  divisions  of  the  Church  hinder  their  coming.  From  the 
missionaries  out  among  the  heathen  comes  the  appeal  for  greater 
unity,  and  this  constrains  the  people  in  the  home  field  to  give 
heed  to  the  call.  But  what  can  be  done  to  bring  about  a  union 
that  is  so  urgently  called  for  ? 

Sometimes  it  is  suggested  that  denominational  organizations 
and  standards  should  be  abandoned,  and  all  should  come 
together  with  the  Bible  simply  as  their  rule  of  faith.  This 
method  is  unhistorical  and  is  evidently  out  of  the  question.  A 
union  of  denominations  would  be  normal,  and  therefore  pos- 
sible. Such  of  these  as  &re  nearest  alike  in  creed  and  custom 
should  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  make  themselves  one,  and 
those  even  which  differ  radically  in  some  things,  may  find  it 
possible  to  overcome  their  differences  and  unite  nevertheless. 
Our  Reformed  Church,  with  her  Heidelberg  Catechism,  is  very 
much  alike  with  the  Church  of  England  and  her  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  There  is  a  difference  in  polity,  but  shall  this  remain 
a  perpetual  barrier  to  fraternal  and  organic  fellowship  between 
us,  especially  if  others  will  be  joining  hands  all  around  ?  And 
with  Methodism  we  differ  in  polity  and  in  our  educational 
theory  of  religion,  but  as  the  episcopate  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
is  essentially  presbyterial,  it  should  be  no  obstacle  &t  all,  and  it 
should  not  be  impossible  to  blend  revivalism  of  an  evangelical 
character  with  the  genius  and  methods  of  a  sound  educational 
Christian  culture.     And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list. 
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It  has  not  been  my  purpose  in  this- paper  to  dictate  terms 
and  formulate  plans  of  union.  Mj  aim  has  been  simply  to 
illustrate  the  theme  in  a  practical  way,  with  a  view  of  bringing 
into  notice  the  possibilities  that  might  be  involved  in  it.  And 
I  do  most  fervently  hope  and  pray  that  what  I  have  suggested 
for  consideration  will  not  hinder  but  promote  the  growth  of 
unification  among  the  churches.  Schemes  and  plans  I  beg 
leave  to  pass  over  to  the  combined  wisdom  of  all  to  whom  the 
solution  of  the  grand  problem  may  be  committed,  while  I  simply 
venture  the  remark :  if  no  such  possibilities  as  I  have  referre<l 
to  exist,  then  the  idea  of  church-union  must  be  abandoned  and 
Protestantism  stands  convicted  of  the  crime  of  schism.  And  if 
we  have  not  the  capacity  to  look  this  plain  issue  squarely  in 
the  face  and  to  meet  it  regardless  of  partisan  considerations, 
we  may  as  well  stop  all  sentimental  talk  about  any  coming 
unity,  and  devote  ourselves  as  best  we  can  to  Christian  work  as 
we  are  able  to  grasp  it.  But  are  we  prepared  to  give  up  the 
great  and  urgent  problem  of  our  age  in  this  narrow  and  cow- 
ardly spirit  ?  Rather  let  us  pray  that  these  disorders  be  re- 
stored and  these  divisions  healed,  and  work  with  all  our  might 
that  our  prayer  may  be  realized.  And  who  can  calculate  the 
full  measure  of  the  sublime  and  beneficent  consequences  of  a 
free  and  voluntary  union  of  the  confessional  organizations  of  the 
Church  ?  Would  not  this  be  one  of  the  movements  that  would 
make  the  united  body  really  and  truly  "  bright  as  the  sun,  fair  as 
the  moon,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners  ?  ^'  It  is  true, 
mere  formal,  federal  or  organic  union  would  not  do  this,  and 
ecclesiastical  machinery  of  the  most  complete  and  approved 
kind  might  even  be  a  hindrance  to  the  higher  and  grander 
unity  in  spirit.  What  is  wanted  is  unified  organization  and 
machinery  moved  and  guided  by  the  enlightened  energies  of 
a  thoroughly  Christian  age.  Such  an  age  will  not  resort  to 
the  carnal  despotism  of  by-gone  days;  it  will  not  fall  back  into 
the  temper  of  heathenish  cruelty  and  violence  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  the  cause  of  Christ  and  of  humanity.  But  it  will  just 
as  devoutly  keep  clear  of  that  wicked  spirit  of  self-will  which 
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bids  defiance  to  all  lawful  authority  and  breaks  the  body  of 
Christian  believers  into  a  thousand  jarring  and  conflicting  sects. 
As  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  much  room  for  doubting  that 
union  on  a  largo  scale  can  be  speedily  brought  about.  But  this 
is  no  cause  for  discouragement  when  we  consider  the  many 
conflicting  interests  and  sacred  responsibilities  this  grand  pro- 
ject involves.  When  the  first  notes  of  Christologic  theology 
were  sounded  by  our  Mercersburg  school,  there  was  an  universal 
suspicion  and  strong  protest.  If  we  had  then  been  told  that 
by  this  time  there  would  be  such  a  state  of  things  as  now  pre- 
vails, we  would  probably  have  demanded  tangible  proof  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  belief.  But  to-day  we  thank  God  that 
we  yet  live  and  see  the  changes  which  time  and  divine  supremacy 
have  brought  about.  Are  we  not  sure  now  that  historical 
development  is  no  mere  theory  or  figment  of  the  brain  but  a 
fact,  and  force,  the  beneficent  creations  of  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  seen  and  understood  ?  And  if  such  things  have  happened 
within  the  short  span  of  our  lives,  why  may  not  like  and  even 
greater  things  happen  in  days  to  come?  The  issues  of  the 
times  run  in  the  line  of  progress.  The  secular  world  moves  in 
grand  sweep.  Shall  the  churches  stand  still,  and  doubt  and 
quibble?  Is  it  not  the  high  calling  of  these  confessional 
standard-bearers  of  our  undoubted  Christian  faith  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  culminating  movements  of  modern  history?  And, 
if  for  any  fault  of  their  own,  they  fail  to  do  this  and  lose 
their  hold  on  the  masses,  who  will  be  to  blame  at  the  bar  of 
common  sense  and  at  the  bar  of  God  7  The  time  has  fully 
come  for  united  action,  and  the  churches  will  have  to  so  organ- 
ize that,  in  the  benign  spirit  of  our  Lord,  they  can  say  to  this 
man,  Go ;  and  he  goeth,  and  to  that  man,  Come ;  and  he  Com- 
eth, and  to  a  third.  Do  this ;  and  he  doeth  it.  If  humanity 
has  a  mission  and  a  destiny  which  must  be  reached  by  well- 
directed  Christian  energy  and  work,  then  let  the  issues  of  our 
day  be  squarely  met  and  the  results  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Him 
who  doeth  all  things  well.  And  to  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the 
throne  be  power  and  dominion  and  glory  and  praise,  world 
without  end. 


III. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  BRAHMANISM  AND  BUDDHISM 

WITH  CHRISTIANITY. 

BT   REV.   JOHN   ALFRED   FAULKNER. 

Brahmanism,  or  Hinduism,'*'  is  the  ancestral  faith  of  the 
Hindu  people — that  Aryan  race  which^  in  pre-historic  times, 
descended  upon  the  fertile  plains  of  the  great  Indian  peninsula. 
Of  all  the  religions  which  in  vigor  exist  to-day,  with  a  liturgy, 
literature  and  a  well-defined  system  of  doctrines  and  discipline, 
this  is  perhaps  the  oldest.  Before  Moses  gave  laws  to  the  Is- 
raelites it  is  probable  that  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda  were 
sung.  At  any  rate,  the  antiquity  of  some  of  these  poems  cannot 
be  computed.  Brahmanism  is  to-day  the  orthodox  faith  of  the 
Indian  peoples.  A  cult  so  venerable  and  yet  so  vigorous  is  well 
worthy  of  study. 

The  doctrines  of  Hinduism  offer  resemblance  to  Christianity 
in  the  following  particulars :  There  was  originally  an  attempt 
made  to  grasp  the  thought  of  one  Supreme  Being,  from  whom 
proceeded  all  things.  The  monotheistic  basis  of  this  religion 
appears  in  its  earliest  hymns,  as  well  as  in  the  philosophical 
creed  of  its  later  Pur/lnic  period.  And  this  is  no  less  the  case 
even  if  it  assumed,  as  it  did,  a  pantheistic  form.  The  theology 
of  Brahmanism  is  both  evolutionary  and  pantheistic,  and  in 
this  it  does  not  prove  false  to  that  monotheistic  conception  which 

*  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  applications  of  these  two  words,  though 
thej  are  often  used  interchangeablj.  Brahmanism  should  be  the  term  used  to 
designate  the  ancient  and  purer  religion  of  India,  and  Hinduism  the  oompU- 
cated  system  of  caste  usages  and  polytheistic  doctrines  which  that  religion 
presents  in  its  modem  forms.   (See  Monier  Williams,  **  Hinduism,"  pp.  18,  86.) 
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finds  utterance  both  in  its  earlier  and  later  history.*  Along 
with  this,  there  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  the  oldest  of 
the  Vedas,  Agni,  Indra  and  Surya  appear  as  a  triad  of  princi- 
pal gods.  These  later  appear  as  Siva,  Vishnu  and  Brahma, 
whoy  with  their  female  counterparts,  were  the  origin  of  all 
things.  Their  functions  were  interchangeable,  and  each  god 
might  take  the  place  of  the  other.  #The  highest  place  was, 
however,  assigned  to  Brahma,  the  creative  principle. 

In  its  idea  of  man  and  of  salvation  there  is  also  a  resem- 
blance. Man  is  made  in  the  image  of  the  deity,  and  in  union 
with  him  must  find  his  fruition.  To  accomplish  this,  the  subject 
must  have  a  second  or  spiritual  birth^  must  subordinate  his 
senses  to  the  guidance  of  reason  and  finally  arise  altogether 
superior  to  them,  and  must  attain  unto  purity  of  life  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  deity.  He  must  be  trained  thoroughly  in  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Brahmans,  and  must  pay  the  four  sacred  duties  or 
debts.  These  debts  are :  1.  To  the  gods,  daily  sacrificial  rites  ;t 
2.  To  the  inspired  seers  of  the  Veda,  in  the  daily  reading  of 
the  Scriptures ;  8.  To  the  manes  or  spirits  of  his  father  and 
ancestors,  discharged  by  leaving  a  son ;  4.  His  debt  to  human 
kind^  which  he  pays  by  hospitality  and  kindness.  Before  the 
soul  enters  its  final  consummation  it  must  be  freed  from  passion, 
sensual  desire,  must  be  affectionate  toward  all  things  and  pure^ 
and  with  resignation  quietly  await  its  release. 

Brahmanism  had  its  Sacred  Scriptures,  inspired  of  the  gods, 
and  to  be  read  by  every  devout  Hindu.     Though  both  as  to 

*  The  Veda,  the  Upanishads  and  the  philosophical  works  founded  on  them/' 
says  Professor  Monier  Williams,  <*  teach  pantheism  pure  and  simple.  But  they 
do  more— they  propound  a  most  subtle  theory  of  evolution  and  development. 
Their  doctrine  is,  that  the  one  sole,  self-existing  Supreme  Self,  the  only  really 
existing  Essence,  the  one  Eternal  Germ  of  all  things,  delights  in  infinite  ex- 
pansion, in  infinite  manifestations  of  itself,  in  infinite  creation,  dissolution  and 
re-creation  through  the  infinite  varieties  and  diversities  of  operation.*' — "Hin- 
duism,** p.  86. 

f  The  sacrificial  system  of  the  ancient  Hindus  was  of  vast  extent,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  earliest  development  of  their  religion.  These  sacrifices  were 
at  first  thank-offerings  and  for  the  sustenance  of  the  gods,  but  some  of  them 
were  afterwards  considered  as  expiatory. 
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form  and  contents  these  voluminous  writings  stand  on  an  en- 
tirely different  plane  from  those  of  the  Christian  religion,  to 
which  they  are  vastly  inferior,  yet  they  are  considered  of  great 
weight.  There  was  also  a  priestly  class,  whose  only  right  it  was 
to  teach  and  expound  the  sacred  text.'*' 

Like  Christianity,  Brahmanism  has  its  prayers,  its  religious 
consecration  of  the  family  and  domestic  life,  its  systems  of 
philosophy  and  its  numerous  sects. 

Taking  a  view  of  particular  phases  of  Christianity  and  Hin- 
duism, we  see  other  striking  resemblances.  In  the  Hindu  no- 
tion that  the  soul  can  only  be  reunited  to  Brahma  by  getting  a 
correct  idea  of  the  latter  and  of  itself,  there  is  an  approach 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  that  salvation  is  only 
possible  through  a  belief  in  certain  abstract  and  mysterious  prop- 
ositions concerning  God,  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  and 
a  similarity  also  to  much  popular  preaching  concerning  the 
terms  of  salvation.  The  later  teaching  of  the  Hindu  pundits, 
and  which  became  the  creed  of  the  educated,  that  the  Supreme 
Soul,  or  Brahman  (neuter),  is  the  only  reality,  and  that  the 
world  has  claim  to  notice  only  so  far  as  it  emanated  from  this 
being,  reminds  us  of  much  philosophical  speculation  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  later  Hindu  doctrine  of  metempsycho- 
sis, being  founded  on  the  notion  that  the  human  soul  is  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  absolute  God,  and  that  it  must  therefore 
be  purified  of  all  earthly  and  sinful  elements,  and  be  at  last 
made  perfect  in  absorption  in  him,  allies  itself  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  necessary  purification  of  the  soul  before  it  shares 

*  The  inspiration  of  the  Vedas  was  of  that  Pjthonic  or  mantio  kind  in  which 
there  was  a  complete  annihilation  of  the  haman  personality.  *'  According  to 
the  Brahmanical  theology,"  says  Dr.  Robson,  for  many  years  resident  in  India, 
**  the  Vedas  came  to  earth  in  the  same  way  [in  which  Mohammed  recelTed  the 
Koran].  They  are  called  *  that  which  is  heard.'  The  authors  heard  them  in 
a  trance  and  repeated  them.  Of  this  there  is  no  consciousness  whatever  in  the 
Vedas  themselves.  The  writers  write  as  any  lyricists  would.  There  are  in- 
vocations to  the  deities  similar  to  those  at  the  beginning  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
These  indicate  a  desire  for  what  there  is  no  consciousness  of  possessing.** 
(**  The  Bible :  its  Revelation,  Inspiration  and  Evidence/'  p.  262.) 
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the  vision  of  God,  which  purification  must  in  some  cases  go  on 
after  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  theology  is  separated  from 
Christianity  by  many  fundamental  differences. 

Although  a  striving  after  monotheism  ever  and  anon  appears 
in  the  Hindu  writings,  Brahmanism  presents  a  polytheism  of 
the  most  exaggerated  and  debased  character.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  deities  has  gone  on  to  such  an  extent  that  one  authority 
puts  the  number  at  three  hundred  and  thirty  million.  The  low- 
ering of  the  original  pantheism  and  nature-worship  has  also 
proceeded  apace,  so  that  modern  Hinduism  presents  the  unique 
spectacle  of  a  religion  combining  a  lofty  philosophical  theism 
with  a  puerile  fetichism,  or  adoration  of  animals,  stones,  trees 
and  various  inanimate  things.  Even  in  its  best  forms,  the  In- 
dian theology  never  grasped  with  firmness  the  conception  of  an 
intelligent,  personal  Creator.  Neither  is  it  consistent  in  its 
account  of  the  universe,  because  now  it  represents  the  universe 
as  evolved  from  the  consciousness  of  the  existent  One  by  will 
and  desire,  and  now  as  eternally  existing,  though  in  darkness 
and  unknown. 

Its  system  of  caste  is  also  at  the  opposite  pole  from  the 
Christian  conception  of  man.  This  system  is  founded  on  a 
religious,  and  not  on  a  social  basis.  It  divides  men  into  three 
(or  perhaps  four)  arbitrary  divisions,  which  are  as  well  defined 
and  as  immutable  as  the  judgments  of  the  Last  Day.  This 
religious  separation  of  society  controls  the  industrial  sphere, 
confining  certain  occupations  to  certain  castes,  as  if  all  work 
were  not  equally  noble.  The  men  of  the  lowest  caste  are  ex- 
cluded from  all  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  and  of  the  expia- 
tion of  sin.  Christianity,  however,  makes  no  distinctions  in 
its  callings,  unites  man  in  an  equal  fraternity  by  its  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  and  invites  every  one  to  the  highest 
of  its  privileges. 

The  Hindu  method  of  salvation  is  also  at  a  great  remove 
from  the  Christian.  And  this  in  two  points :  First,  in  requi- 
ring every  one  who  desires  to  obtain  the  utmost  good  at  death 
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to  go  through  four  orders  or  stages  of  life,  viz. :  (1)  that  of  a 
religious  student;  (2)  that  of  a  householder;  (8)  that  of  an 
anchorite^  and  (4)  that  of  a  religious  mendicant.  These  stages 
are  marked  off  by  precise  boundaries^  and  must  all  be  passed 
through  by  him  who  would  reach  perfection.  Marriage  is  one 
of  the  gates  of  salvation.  In  the  final  stages^  the  Hindu  must 
leave  his  home,  disengage  himself  from  all  family  ties,  repair 
to  a  lonely  wood^  and  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  poverty,  bodily 
aiUsterities,  the  study  of  the  Yedas,  meditation  and  prayer, 
until  he  reaches  the  unearthly  condition  of  one  to  whom  reli- 
gious observances  are  unnecessary,  who  sustains  his  soul  on 
the  contemplation  of  the  Deity,  and,  ever  pure  in  mind,  abides 
his  time,  until  at  last  his  soul  is  freed  from  its  fetters,  and  is 
absorbed  in  the  Eternal  Spirit.  The  second  point  of  difference 
is  that  this  course  of  salvation  is  only  theoretically  binding, 
persons  of  the  two  lower  castes  being  required  to  go  through 
only  the  first  and  second  stages.  Between  the  men  *  of  these 
different  orders  of  attainment  there  is  to  be  little  intercourse ; 
at  least  the  righteous  man  is  not  allowed  to  associate  or  enter 
into  any  affinity  with  one  not  initiated.  It  will  be  seen  how 
fundamentally  this  gradation  of  salvation  differs  from  the 
Christian  method,  though  it  has  a  certain  analogy  with  the 
Methodist  division  of  believers  into  the  justified  and  perfectly 
sanctified.  Also,  when  the  Hindu  makes  the  last  and  highest 
act  of  his  religion  to  be  mendicancy  and  solitude,  and  when  he 
supposes  that  perfection  can  be  obtained  only  at  the  end  of 
life  and  at  the  cost  of  isolation  and  bodily  cruelties,  he  comes 
far  below  the  teaching  of  Christ,  who  prayed  that  His  disciples 
might  not  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  kept  from  its  evil. 

Brahmanism  has  its  sacrifices ;  but  these  are  so  many  and  so 
complicated  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  they  are  propitiatory  and  thank-offerings,  and 
rarely  consist  of  animal  sacrifices.     It  is  the  opinion  of  many 

*  I  say  merif  because  women  are  left  altogether  oat  of  the  account  in  this 
ancient  axid  modern  religion.  In  a  religious  point  of  view,  woman  might  be 
considered  as  haying  no  personality.    Her  salvation  is  in  utter  subjection. 
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scholars  that  human  sacrifices  characterized  the  early  Aryan 
religion;  that  they  were  largely  practiced  by  the  Druidian 
and  other  wild  tribes^  and  were  perpetuated  for  some  time  in 
the  more  secluded  districts  of  India.  The  offerings  of  animals 
were  carried  on  to  a  frightful  extent  for  hundreds  of  years^ 
untily  about  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  through  the  efforts 
of  Buddha  and  other  Brahman  philosophers,  the  idea  of  the 
impossibility  of  vicarious  suffering  was  brought  in,  and  the 
blood  service  gave  way  to  the  peaceful  oblations  of  gratitude 
and  love.  But  not  even  the  Jewish  literature  is  so  full  of 
ideas  of  sacrifice,  and  in  the  ancient  Yedic  writings  the  sinner 
is  he  who  does  not  offer  sacrifices  to  the  deities,  and  not  he 
who  violates  the  fundamental  principles  of  right  and  wrong. 
In  the  later  writings,  however,  ethical  considerations  are  put 
forward. 

The  world-wide  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  finds 
its  full  flowing  out  in  Hinduism.  This  doctrine  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  world  and  the  flesh  are^unreal  and  sinful,  that 
all  connection  herewith  must  be  entirely  dissolved,  and  that  all 
sins  receive  their  retribution  in  the  being  born  again  in  another 
form  of  animal  or  material  existence,  and  that  this  regeneration 
must  go  on  perpetually,  or  until  the  soul  is  entirely  freed  from 
bondage  ta  evil,  and  is  lost  in  the  rapture  of  union  with  the  infi- 
nite essence  of  the  Eternal  Spirit.  The  immortality  of  Brah- 
manism,  therefore,  is  not  a  self-conscious,  active  existence,  but 
an  ab3orption  after  innumerable  transmigrations  into  theimper* 
Bonal,  self-existent  Brahma.  How  much  this  differs  from  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  future  life  it  is  unnecessary  to  say.* 

*  It  woald  be  very  interesting  to  tnce  the  forms  whicli  this  belief  in  the 
tmnsition  of  bouIb  has  assumed  in  the  religions  of  the  world.  Among  the  ab- 
original tribes  of  Africa  and  America,  bjr  the  old  Mexicans,  by  the  Druids,  in 
the  Germanic  mythology,  in  the  faith  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Buddhists, 
by  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  in  the  mystical  system  of  the  Cabbala  among  the 
Jews,  and  by  many  of  the  early  Christians,  this  doctrine  has  held  a  singular 
tfway  OTcr  the  haman  mind.  The  German  critic  and  philosopher,  G.  £.  Les- 
aing,  endeaTored  to  establish  it  on  metaphysical  grounds.  **  Since  nature  never 
takes  a  leap/'  he  says,  here  anticipating  the  modem  theory  of  eyolution,  "  the 
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From  this  short  survey,  one  can  easily  perceive  how  funda- 
mentally at  variance  with  Christianity  is  the  ethnic  religion  of 
India.  Its  earliest  form  was  its  purest,  and  it  is  only  by  philo- 
sophical  explanations  and  adaptations  that  the  learnod  Hindu  of 
to-day  can  adhere  to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors."^     The  his- 

8oul  must  have  gone  through  all  the  lower  stages  before  it  arriyed  at  that  which 
it  now  occupies  .  .  .  and  since  nature  contains  many  subetanees  and  powers 
which  are  not  accessible  to  those  senses  with  which  it  is  now  endued,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  there  will  be  future  stages  at  which  the  soul  will  have  as  manj 
senses  as  correspond  with  the  powers  of  nature.  And  this  very  system  is  cer- 
tainly the  oldest  of  all  philosophical  systems ;  for  it  is,  in  reality,  no  other  than 
the  system  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  and  metempsychosis,  which  did  not 
only  occupy  the  speculation  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  but  also,  before  them,  of 
the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans  and  Persians — in  short,  of  all  the  sages  of  the  East ; 
and  this  circumstance  alone  ought  to  work  a  good  prejudice  in  its  favor,  for 
the  first  and  oldest  opinion  is,  in  matters  of  speculation,  always  the  most  pro- 
bable, because  common  sense  immediately  hit  upon  it."  In  recent  times  this 
belief  has  had  an  able  adyocate  in  Professor  Francis  Bo  wen,  of  Haryard  Col- 
lege, who,  in  a  long  and  interesting  article  in  the  Princeton  Review,  May,  1881, 
entitled,  '*The  Christian  Metempsychosis"  (pp.  315-841),  sets  forth  the  rea* 
sons  which  haye  led  him  to  embrace  this  as  a  highly  probable  and,  withal,  con- 
solatory hypothesis.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  this  belief  had  not  reached 
a  clearly  developed  form  in  the  oldest  Yedic  literature,  because  there,  accord- 
ing  to  Max  Miiller,  the  departed  appear  as  fathers,  or  demi-gods,  to  whom 
worship  is  to  be  paid,  whose  will  is  to  be  obeyed,  and  whose  a£feetions  are  to  b« 
propitiated.  This  ancestor-worship  seems  inconsistent  at  least  with  the  fan- 
tastic forms  of  transmigrations,  which  were  afterwards  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
of  the  Indian  religion.  See  Miiller,  <'  India:  What  Can  It  Teach  Us?"  pp.  237- 
246. 

*  "  Starting  from  the  Veda,"  says  Professor  Monier  Williams,  **  Hindu- 
ism has  ended  in  embracing  something  from  all  religions,  and  in  presenting 
phases  suited  to  all  minds.  It  is  all-tolerant,  all-compliant,  all-comprehen- 
sive, all-absorbing.  It  has  its  spiritual  and  material  aspects,  its  esoterie  and 
exoteric,  its  subjective  and  objective,  its  rational  and  irrational,  its  pure 
and  impure.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  huge  polygon,  or  irregular  multi- 
lateral figure.  It  has  one  side  for  the  practical,  another  for  the  severely 
moral,  another  for  the  devotional  and  imaginative,  another  for  the  licentious 
and  sensual,  and  another  for  the  philosophical  and  speculative.  Those  who 
rest  in  ceremonial  observances  find  it  all-sufficient;  those  who  deny  the 
efficacy  of  works,  and  make  faith  the  one  requisite,  need  not  wander  from 
its  pale;  those  who  are  addicted  to  sensual  objects  may  have  their  tastes  grati- 
fied ;  those  who  delight  in  meditating  on  the  nature  of  God  and  man,  the  re- 
lation of  matter  and  spirit,  the  mystery  of  separate  existence,  and  the  origin  of 
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torical  development  of  the  Indian  religion,  in  fact,  offers  an  in- 
structive parallel  to  that  of  Christianity.  That  parallel  may 
be  seen  in  these  facts:  In  excluding  the  Sudras,  or  lowest 
caste,  from  reading  the  Scriptures  and  religious  knowledge ;  in 
the  high  position  and  authority  of  the  priestly  class ;  in  sacri- 
ficial rites  being  complicated  with  a  great  amount  of  ritualistic 
formulas  and  texts  recited  during  the  performance,  and  which 
required  the  employment  of  a  number  of  professional  Brahmanas, 
who  had  to  be  liberally  rewarded  for  their  services ;  in  the 
performance  of  certain  rare  srauta  rites  on  exceptional  oc- 
casions and  at  great  expense ;  in  the  importance  of  hermit 
life  and  self-mortification;  in  the  priest's  giving  sanction  to 
practices  which  have  no  mention  in  ancient  Hindu  literature, 
as  widow-suicide  on  the  funeral  bier  of  her  husband,  infanti- 
cide, and  other  horrible  and  cruel  practices;  in  the  disparity 
of  the  present  worship  and  practice  sanctioned  in  part  by 
their  later  scriptures  with  the  earlier  theology;  and  in  the 
persecuting  spirit  which  it  occasionally  manifested.  In  the 
degeneration  of  the  Aryan  religion  can  we  not  see  an  exactly 
similar  development  to  be  suffered  by  the  Christian  faith  ? 

Buddhism  is  the  Protestantism  of  India.  It  arose  as  a  reac- 
tion against  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  old  religion.  Its 
founder  was  Buddha  (^Uhe  enlightened"),  called  also  Siddhartha 
(**he  who  has  accomplished  his  aim''),  Gautama  (bis  family 
name),  and  Sakya-muni  (*'  the  sage  of  the  tribe  of  Sakya''),  who 
Lived  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  whose  life  pVesents  a  strange 
fascination,  a  fascination  which  lends  itself  to  the  religion  which 
he  founded.  The  self-renunciation  of  this  prince,  and  his  long 
and  anxious  search  for  truth  and  peace  have  formed  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold's  beautiful  and  noble  epic,  *'  The  Light 

eTil,  mmj  here  indulge  their  speoulation.  ...  Its  present  aspect  is  that  of  an 
ancient,  oYergrown  fabric,  with  no  apparent  unity  of  design — patched,  pieced, 
restored  and  enlarged  in  all  directions,  inlaid  with  every  variety  of  idea,  and 
mlihough  looking  as  if  ready,  at  any  moment,  to  fall  into  ruins,  still  extending 
itself  so  as  to  cover  every  hole  and  corner  of  available  ground,  and  still  held 
together  because  supported  by  a  hai*d  foundati(>n  of  Brahmanism  and  caste.*' 
—"Hinduism,"  pp.  12,  13,  84-86. 
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of  Asia/'  which  first  brought  to  popular  attention  the  features 
of  that  faith  which  is  followed  by  one-third  of  the  human  race. 
Buddhism  presents  even  more  striking  resemblances  to  Christ- 
ianity than  Brahmanism,  on  which  it  was  founded  and  in  the 
fundamental  theological  conceptions  of  which  it  agrees. 

Buddhism  springs  out  of  the  same  idea  of  life  and  destiny  as 
the  religion  we  have  considered,  viz.^  that  human  existence  is 
misery^  that  connection  with  matter  is  evil^  and  that  the  goal 
of  humanity  is  Nirvana,  that  is,  complete  deliverance  from 
forms,  senses,  contact,  perception,  desire,  birth,  misery,  death. 
For  reaching  this  goal,  Buddhism  presents  many  excellent 
recommendations,  which,  though  chiefly  ethical,  are  very  simi- 
lar with  those  with  which  Christianity  has  made  us  familiar. 

Buddhism  teaches  that  every  action  has  an  effect  inherent  in 
itself,  and  which  works  according  to  a  law  of  causation.  In 
this  it  resembles  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  result  of  good 
and  bad  deeds  affecting  character,  expressed  by  St.  Paul,  when 
he  said,  '' Whatsoever  a  man  sbweth  that  shall  he  also  reap.' 
In  its  high  estimation  of  virtue,  it  is  also  akin  to  Christianity. 
The  way  to  Nirvana  consists  of  eight  things — right  faith,  right 
judgment,  right  language,  right  purpose,  right  practice,  right 
obedience,  right  memory,  and  right  meditation.  In  its  ascetic 
recommendations  to  the  religious  to  abstain  from  dances,  thea- 
tres, luxury  and  personal  ornaments,  it  allies  itself  to  the 
Christian  teaching  of  self-denial  and  the  crucifixion  of  the 
flesh.  Buddhism  also  places  the  highest  value  on  charity — 
charity  boundless  in  its  self  abnegation  and  extending  to  every 
sentient  being.  It  makes  the  greatest  importance  to  attach  to 
the  virtues  of  purity,  patience,  courage,  contemplation  and 
knowledge.  These  tend  directly  "to  conduct  to  the  other 
shore.''  It  enjoins  the  avoidance  of  all  offensive  and  gross 
language  and  the  making  of  quarrels.  Patience  under  injury 
and  resignation  in  misfortune  are  strongly  inculcated.  Hu- 
mility is  no  less  prominent.  Confession  of  sin  has  also  its 
place. 

In  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  knowledge  and  contemplation 
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there  is — ^in  reference  to  our  own  religion — a  resemblance  and 
a  difference.  By  knowledge  of  life,  of  its  miseries,  its  inanity, 
the  glory  of  complete  deliverance  from  it,  and  by  abstract  con- 
templation,  the  soul  becomes  completely  centered  within  itself 
and  freed  from  all  outward  bonds.*  Distinguish  this  from  the 
Christian  idea.  So  far  as  the  Buddhist  doctrine  encourages  a 
condition  of  apathy  or  trance-like  separation  from  the  concerns 
of  this  life — and  such  a  conception  is  germane  to  much  Eastern 
thought — it  is  quite  removed  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

In  its  belief  that  every  mortal  ought  to  aspire  to  the  position 
of  Buddha,  that  he  occupies  no  higher  place  than  can  be 
reached  by  any  of  his  disciples,  this  religion  reminds  us  of  the 
teaching  of  Christianity  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  ideal  and  head 
of  the  human  race,  to  reach  perfect  conformity  with  whom 
every  man  must  aspire.  In  its  spirit  of  comprehension  and 
charity.  Buddhism  had  a  marked  contrast  to  Brahmanism,  and 
a  notable  likeness  to  Christianity  in  its  relation  to  Judaism.  It 
threw  down  all  barriers,  admitted  all  men  .to  equal  privileges, 
disregarded  castes,  and  in  a  community  where  all  had  equally 
renounced  the  world,  considered  all  as  brethren.     Also,  in  its 

*  Dr.  Hermann  Oldenberg  has  admirably  contrasted  Chrises  simple  and 
loring  reyelation  of  the  Father  with  Buddha's  metaphysical  teachings.  '*  It 
cannot  be  forgotten,"  he  says,  *Uhat  the  fundamental  differences  of  the 
thoughts  and  the  dispositions  with  which  the  early  Christian  and  early  Budd- 
hist communities  dealt,  were  such  that  these  differences  must  also  find  expres- 
sion in  the  method  of  religious  instruction.  Where  the  pure  sentiment  of  the 
simple  believing  heart  is  supreme,  where  there  are  children  to  whom  the  Fa- 
ther in  heaven  has  given  his  kingdom  to  possess,  there  the  brief  and  homely 
language,  which  comes  from  the  depths  of  a  pure  heart,  may  touch  the  proper 
chords  more  effectually  than  the  highly  organized  development  of  a  system  of 
ideas.  But  the^mode  of  thinking  of  the  world  in  which  Buddha  lived,  moves 
in  other  paths :  for  it  all  weal  and  woe  depend  on  knowledge  and  ignorance  ; 
ignorance  is  the  ultimate  root  of  all  evil,  and  the  so^e  power  which  can  strike 
at  the  root  of  this  evil  is  knowledge.  Deliverance  is,  therefore,  above  aU, 
knowledge  ;  and  the  preaching  of  deliverance  can  be  nothing  less  or  more  than 
the  exposition  of  this  knowledge,  which  means  the  unfolding  of  a  series  of  ab- 
stract notions  and  abstract  propositions*'  (**  Buddha  ;  Ilis  Life,  His  Doctrine, 
His  Order:"  Tr.  by  W.  Hoey,  pp.  178-9).  But  the  espentially  ethical  basis 
of  Buddha's  teachings  must  also  be  remembered. 
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emancipation  of  woman,  who  is  admitted  to  equal  religious 
rights  with  man,  Buddhism  anticipated  Christianity.  This  is 
also  true  of  its  idea  of  humanity  and  its  promise  of  salvation 
to  all.     In  this  it  went  far  ahead  of  Judaism. 

The  early  missionary  spirit  of  Buddhism  and  the  wide-spread 
diffusion  of  the  faith  by  earnest  and  heroic  missionaries  mark  a 
singular  likeness  to  the  early  history  of  our  own  religion.  It 
also  had  to  endure  its  share  of  persecution. 

Like  Christ,  Gautama  won  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  men 
by  the  power  of  his  self-renunciation  and  of  love  which,  to 
find  life  and  salvation,  gave  up  all  things.  He  too  laid  down 
his  life  for  the  sheep.  Christian  writers  have  always  been 
fond  of  dwelling  upon  the  matchless  character  of  Jesus,  and 
they  have  insisted  that  His  sway  over  the  hearts  of  men  is 
due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  beauty  of  His  God-like  life  and 
to  that  wonderful  love  which  led  Him  to  sacrifice  Himself  for 
the  world.  And  although  it  is  altogether  misleading  and 
unfair  to  compare  the  son  of  Suddhodana  with  the  Son  of 
Mary,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  moral  elevation  and 
unselfishness  of  the  Indian  sage  must  be  given  a  large  influ- 
ence in  accounting  for  his  power  over  such  a  vast  portion  of 
the  human  race.     As 

"  Ever  with  the  years 
Waxed  this  compassionateness  of  our  Lord, 
Even  as  a  great  tree  grows  from  two  soft  leaves 
To  spread  its  shade  afar,"  * 

so  has  waxed  the  benign  influence  of  that  compassionateness 
over  the  Asiatic  peoples.  The  greatness  of  his  sacrifice  and 
the  conscientiousness  of  his  search  for  the  secret  of  joy  and 
eternal  peace  on  behalf  of  the  world  has  never,  I  think,  been 
denied,f     Even  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Wilkinson,  who  has  set  him- 

•"  Light  of  Asia,"  bk.  i. 

f  Mr.  Arnold  has  given  eloquent  expression  to  Gautama's  high  and  holy 

resolve : 

**  If  one,  not  tired  with  life's  long  day,  but  glad 

I'  the  freshness  of  its  morning, — one  not  cloyed 

With  love*  6  delicious  feasts,  but  hungry  still ; 
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self  the  task  systematically  to  minimize  all  the  worthy  feat- 
ures of  his  religion,  speaks  of  Buddha  himself  as  '^  that  noble 
and  gentle  spirit  of  ancient  Indian  paganism/'  '^over  whom 
one  could  weep  tears  of  admiration."  *     The  passionate  devo- 

If  one  not  worn  and  wrinkled,  sadly  sage, 

Bat  jojouB  in  the  glory  and  the  grace 

That  mix  with  evils  here,  and  free  to  choose 

Earth's  loveliest  at  his  will ;  one  even  as  I, 

Who  ache  not,  lack  not,  grieve  not,  save  with  griefs 

Which  are  not  mine,  except  as  I  am  man  ; 

If  such  an  one,  having  so  much  to  give, 

Gave  all,  laying  it  down  for  love  of  men. 

And  henceforth  spent  himself  to  search  for  truth, 

Wringing  the  secret  of  deliverance  forth, 

Whether  it  lurk  in  hells  or  hide  in  heavens, 

Or  hover,  unrevealed,  nigh  unto  all ; 

Surely,  at  last,  far  off,  some  time,  somewhere. 

The  veil  would  lift  for  his  deep-searching  eyes. 

The  road  would  open  for  his  painful  feet, 

That  should  be  won  for  which  he  lost  the  world, 

And  Death  might  find  him  conqueror  of  death. 

This  will  I  do,  who  have  a  realm  to  love, 

Because  I  love  my  realm,  because  my  heart 

Beats  with  each  throb  of  all  the  hearts  that  ache, 

Known  and  unknown,  these  that  are  mine  and  those 

Which  shall  be  mine,  a  thousand  million  more, 

Saved  by  this  sacrifice,  I  offer  now." — Book  IV, 

*"  Edwin  Arnold  as  Poetizer  and  Paganizer,"  p.  119;  see  also  p.  111. 
This  flippant  and  superficial  review,  in  which  raillery  and  ridicule  do  the 
work  of  sound  criticism,  fails  entirely  to  appreciate  either  the  poetic  stand- 
point of  Mr.  Arnold  or  the  teachings  of  Buddha,  and  also  to  discriminate 
between  these  teachings  and  the  legends,  glosses  and  casuistical  explanations 
and  corruptions  of  his  followers.  **  By  giving  prominence  to  the  extrava- 
gances and  almost  inconceivable  absurdities  with  which  the  system  has  been 
overloaded,"  says  the  able  writer  of  the  article  '^.Buddhism,''  in  Chambers' 
Eneyclopmdia^  **  it  would  have  been  easy  to  make  it  look  sufficiently  ridiculous. 
But  this  is  not  to  depict ;  it  is  to  caricature.  It  is  only  too  common  for  Chris- 
tian writers  to  treat  of  heathen  religions  in  such  fashion.  The  only  fair — the 
only  true  account  of  any  religion  is  that  which  enables  the  reader  to  conceive 
how  human  beings  may  have  come  to  believe  it  and  live  it.''  As  to  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's poem  itself,  the  New  Enff lander  (March,  1880)  says:  ''It  will  not  be 
strange  if  the  book  takes  hold  of  the  present  and  of  a  long  future  by  a  creative 
power  of  thought,  which  is  the  imagination  of  the  inspired  poets."  See  Dr. 
Holmes  in  The  International.  Review,  October,  1879. 
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tion  of  his  early  followers  and  their  most  extravagant  language 
of  adulation  can  only  be  explained  by  the  profound  impression 
made  by  his  purity  and  unselfishness."*"  Dr.  Rhys  Davids 
speaks  of  the  ^^  mighty  influence  of  Gautama's  personal  char- 
acter/' and  Principal  Caird,  ascribing  much  of  the  success  of 
Buddhism  to  the  character  of  its  founder,  sums  up  the  quali- 
ties of  that  character  in  these  excellent  words :  '^  The  story  of 
Buddha's  life  brings  before  us  the  picture  of  a  very  rare  and 
lofty  nature.  We  seem  to  see  in  him  a  mind  not  only  deeply 
reflective,  but  of  great  practical  sagacity  and  insight,  capable 
of  profound  and  comprehensive  views  of  life,  able  to  discern 
the  hidden  causes  of  evils  under  which  society  labored,  and  to 
devise  and  apply  the  proper  remedies.  The  impression,  more- 
over, left  on  the  mind  by  his  whole  career  is  that  of  a  man 
who  combined  with  intellectual  originality  other  and  not  less 
essential  elements  of  features,  such  as  magnanimity  and  moral 
elevation  of  nature,  superiority  to  vulgar  passions,  an  absorp- 
tion of  mind  with  larger  objects,  such  as  rendered  him  abso- 
lutely insensible  to  personal  ambition ;  also  self-reliance  and 
strength  of  will — the  confidence  that  comes  from  consciousness 
of  power  and  resource,  the  quiet,  patient,  unflinching  resolu- 
tion which  wavers  not  from  its  purpose  in  the  face  of  dangers 
and  difficulties  that  baffle  or  wear  out  men  of  meaner  mould. 
Along  with  these,  we  must  ascribe  to  him  other  qualities  not 
always  or  often  combined  with  them,  such  as  sweetness,  gentle- 
ness, quickness  and  width  of  sympathy.  ...  I  do  not  think  we 
shall  err  in  conceiving  of  the  character  of  Buddha  as  embra- 
cing that  rare  combination  of  qualities  which  lends  to  certain 
exceptive  personalities  a  strange  power  over  all  who  come 
within  the  range  of  their  influence,  calls  forth  the  love  and 
devotion  of  human  hearts,  welds  together  under  a  common 
impulse  the  diversified  activities  of  multitudes,  and  constitutes 
its  possessors  the  chosen  leaders  of  mankind."  f  Akin  to  this 
acute  judgment,  Mr.   Edwin  Arnold  speaks  of   '*  the   perfect 

•See  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  " Hibbert  Lectures,"  1881,  pp.  171-174. 
t  **  Essay  on  Buddhism." 
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purity  and  tenderness  of  this  Indian  teacher,  who  united  the 
truest  princely  qualities  with  the  intellect  of  a  sage  and  the 
passionate  devotion  of  a  martyr,  and  whose  personality  cannot 
but  appear  the  highest,  gentlest,  holiest  and  most  beneficent, 
with  one  exception,  in  the  history  of  thought."*  We  may  at 
least  assume  that  the  immense  influence  of«Buddha  is  another 
lesson  of  the  Cross, — the  power  of  love  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
that  he  thus  presents  a  far-ofi*  parallel  to  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
greater  sacrifice  will  yet  draw  his  followers  to  Him,  of  whom 
the  sage  of  Sakya  was  but  an  unconscious  prophecy. 

The  remarkable  resemblance  to  Christianity  presented  by 
this  venerable  and  noble  faith  of  India  and  Asia  should  not 
lead  us  to*  be  blind  to  its  still  more  fundamental  difierences.f 

•"  Light  of  AflU,"  pref. 

t  Before  learing  this  part  of  the  subject  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  that, 
like  Christ,  Buddha  wrote  nothing.  His  disciples,  however,  composed  an 
ample  Uterature,  which  contain  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  Buddhism,  the  canon 
of  which  was  fixed  by  councils,  and  which  must  be  read  and  discoursed  upon 
in  the  public  assemblies.  So  striking  in  fact  are  the  analogies  between  the 
nobler  parts  of  this  religion  and  Christianity  that  some  have  supposed  that 
there  must  be  an  historic  or  organic  connection  between  them.  **  One  could 
almost  imagine,"  says  Mrs.  Speir,  in  her  book  on  **  Life  in  Ancient  India," 
"  that  before  God  planted  Christianity  upon  earth,  he  took  a  branch  from  the 
luxuriant  tree  and  threw  it  down  in  India."  It  was  a  fayorite  idea  of  Schop- 
enhauer's that  Christianity  drew  many  of  its  most  characteriAic  features 
from  this  source.  How  little  there  is  in  common,  however,  between  the  inner 
spirit  of  Buddhism  and  that  of  Christianity,  Professor  H.  N.  Gardiner  has 
well  shown  in  his  excellent  remarks  on ''Schopenhauer  as  a  Critic  of  Reli- 
gion," in  the  Andover  Review^  July,  1888,  pp.  11-14.  Professor  Rudolph  Sey- 
del,  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Leipxig,  who  claims  to  be  a  friend  to  Christianity  and 
a  strong  belieyer  in  the  historic  Christ,  has  striyen  to  prove  in  his  two 
books,  "  Das  Erangelium  Yon  Jesu  in  seinen  Verhaltnissen  xie  Buddha — sage 
and  Buddha— Lehre,"  (Leip.,  1882),  and  '*Di8  Buddha  Legende  und  das 
Leben  Jesu  nach  den  Evangelien/'  (Leip.,  1884),  the  dependence  of  the  Gospel 
Story  in  many  of  its  important  incidents  on  the  older  Indian  legends.  This 
he  has  failed  to  do  in  the  opinion  of  both  Orientalists  and  exegetes.  Profesbor 
J.  £.  Carpenter,  an  eminent  Unitarian  scholar  and  an  unbiassed  critic,  says  of 
his  attempt:  <* Professor  Seydel  does  not  deny  the  radical  differences  of  view 
which  separate  the  teachings  of  Gautama  Buddha  from  those  of  Jesus.  How 
was  it  that,  in  spite  of  these  incompatibilities,  the  incidents  of  the  one  legend 
should  exert  transforming  and  Indeed  creatiye  power  over  those  of  the  other  ? 
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• 

Buddhism  has  no  doctrine  of  God.  Its  philosophy  is  essen- 
tially atheistic.  **  The  very  idea  of  a  God,  as  creating  or  in 
any  way  ruling  the  world,  is  utterly  absent  in  the  Buddhist 
system.  God  is  not  so  much  denied ;  He  is  simply  not  known. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  once  confidently  and  generally  held. 

How  was  it  that  the  nelV  handling  of  the  tradition  which  must  by  hypothesis 
have  taken  shape  at  a  distance  remote  from  its  principal  depositories,  should 
have  so  quickly  displaced  the  received  version  current  in  centres  of  apostolic 
teaching  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  rise  at  once  in  oosneotion  with  a 
theory  of  Buddhist  influence  on  such  a  narrative  as  that  of  the  temptation 
common  to  the  first  and  third  Gospels.  Until  Professor  Seydel  can  offer  much 
more  satisfactory  evidence  than  his  general  assumptions,  we  must  declare  his 
thesis  'not  proven*  *'  {Modem  Review,  1882,  pp.  620-623,  1884,  p.  397).  In  a 
letter  to  the  seeretary  of  Sion  College  in  1882,  Professor  Max  Mailer  declares 
that  he  would  be  extremely  grateful  if  anybody  would  point  out  to  him  the 
historical  channels  through  which  Buddhism  influenced  Christianity.  "  I 
have  been  looking  for  such  channels  all  my  life,"  he  says;  *'but  hitherto  I 
have  found  none"  (see  *< India:  What  it  can  Teach  Us,"  p.  108).  After 
speaking  of  the  strange  parallel  between  the  Cakkavatti  Buddha  and  the 
Messiah  Logos  of  the  Christians,  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  says:  "There  now  arises 
the  very  natural  question  whether  there  is  any  proof  that  the  Christian 
writers,  who  lived  about  five  hundred  years  after  the  Buddhist  writers,  bor- 
rowed their  ideas  from  India?  The  resemblances  are  so  very  striking  that 
this  question  has  often  been  unhesitatingly  answered  in  the  affirmative.  .  .  . 
The  fullest  treatment  of  it  from  this  last  point  of  view  is  in  a  very  learned 
work  by  a  writer  of  thoroughly  earnest  and  unbiassed  mind ;  I  mean  the 
*  Angel  Me'ssiah  of  Buddhists,  Essenes  and  Christians,'  by  Ernest  de  Bunsen. 
The  curious  reader  will  find  in  this  volume  a  very  exhaustive  statement  of  all 
the  possible  channels  through  which  such  a  borrowing  by  the  Christians  from 
the  Buddhists  can  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  ...  I  have  carefully  con- 
sidered it  throughout  with  a  mind  quite  open  to  conviction,  and  I  can  find  no 
evidence  whatever  of  any  actual  and  direct  coihmunication  of  any  of  these 
ideas  from  the  East  to  the  West.  Where  the  Gospel  naiTatives  resemble  the 
Buddhist  ones,  they  seem  to  me  to  have  been  independently  developed  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges ;  and  strikingly 
similar  as  they  often  are  at  first  sight,  the  slightest  comparison  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  they  rested  throughout  on  a  basis  of  doctrine  fundamentally 
opposed.  If  tl^is  view  be  correct,  it  remains  therefore  that  the  similarities  of 
idea  are  evidence  not  of  any  borrowing  from  the  one  side  or  the  other,  but  of 
similar  feelings  engendered  in  men's  minds  by  similar  experiences, — an  expla- 
nation which  fully  accounts  not  only  for  all  the  similarities,  but  also  for  all 
the  differences"  ("Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as  Illustrated  by  Indian 
Buddhism:  Hibbert  Lectures,  1881,"  pp.  147-152).     If  we  compare  the  later 
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that  a  nation  of  atheists  never  existed,  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
disputed  that  the  numerous  Buddhist  nations  are  essentially 
atheists;  for  they  know  no  being  with  greater  supernatural 
power  than  any  man  is  capable  of  attaining  by  virtue,  auster- 
ity and  science;  and  a  remarkable  indication  of  this  startling 
fact  is  to  be  seen  in  the  circumstance  that  some  at  least  of  the 
Buddhist  nations — the  Chinese,  Mongols  and  Thibetans — have 
no  word  in  their  language  to  express  the  notion  of  God."  * 
^'  Buddha  recognizes  not  a  God  upon  whom  man  depends ;  his 
doctrine  is  absolutely  atheistic/'  f 

It  follows  from  this  that  Buddhism  has  no  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  universe.  It  apparently  pre-supposes  the  eter- 
nity of  matter.  At  least,  ^^  it  takes  as  its  ultimate  fact  the 
existence  of  the  material  world  and  of  conscious  beings  living 
within  it ;  and  it  holds  that  everything  is  subject  to  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  that  everything  is  constantly,  though 
imperceptibly  changing."  All  places  and  all  existences  are 
under  this  law.  '^  The  whole  kosmos — earth  and  heavens  and 
hells — is  always  tending  to  renovation  or  destruction ;  is  always 
in  a  course  of  change — a  series  of  revolutions  or  of  cycles,  of 
which  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  alike  unknowable  and 

I 

Baddhist  deyelopments  of  the  monastic  system,  especiaUy  as  seen  in  Thibet, 
with  the  Christian  monasticism,  the  resemblances  are  so  striking  that  Ruffner 
thought  that  the  latter  was  borrowed  from  the  former.  The  whole  worship, 
hierarchy,  etc.,  of  Lamaism,  present  a  marvellous  external  resemblance  to 
Romanism.  See  Rhys  Davids,  '* Non-Christian  Religious  Systems:  Buddhism," 
pp.  248-250;  SohaflF,  "History  of  the  Church,'*  vol.  iii.,  pp.  149-158  (last 
edition). 

*  Chambers,  " Enoyclopeedia,"  s.  t.  *' Buddhism.'*  With  this  agree  DuncKer, 
*•  History  of  Antiquity,"  toI.  iy.,  p.  341,  R.  Spence  Hardy,  •*  Manual  of  Bud- 
dhism," p.  413,  and  other  authorities. 

t  Barth,  "  Religions  of  India,"  p.  110.  "  It  will  be  readily  acknowledged," 
says  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  "  from  our  point  of  view,  that  Buddhism  is  an  atheistic 
system.  There  is  no  word  for  God  in  Chinese  Buddhist  writings.  .  .  .  The 
infinite  Buddhas  are  known,  and  a  uniyersal  essence  of  dharma  recognized, 
but  not  one  Qod  endowed  with  attributes  and  the  Creator  of  all  that  exists  *' 
("  Buddhism  in  China,"  pp.  171,  186). 
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UD^nown.  To  this  universal  law  of  composition  and  dissolu- 
tion, men  and  gods  form  no  exception."* 

True  to  the  Eastern  character,  Buddhism  accepts  in  its  most 
exaggerated  form  the  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
With  this,  of  course,  are  bound  up  the  ideas  of  the  self-perpet- 
uation of  actions,  the  misery  of  human  existence,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  new  births  until  the  soul  is  freed  from  its  bondage. 
In  the  eternal  and  resistless  sweep  of  the  laws  of  causation  and 
persistence  of  being,  there  is  no  room  for  the  Christian  dogmas 
of  atonement,  probation  or  retribution.  No  exterior  power  can 
destroy  the  fruit  of  a  man's  deeds ;  they  must  work  out  their 
full  effect  to  the  pleasant  or  the  bitter  end.  This  effect  will 
be  seen  in  the  new  being  to  be  born  out  of  the  dying  of  the 
old ;  but  this  new  phenomenon  will  be  neither  a  matter  of 
grace  nor  of  punishment,  but  the  blind  resultant  of  changeless 
law.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Buddhism  knows  nothing 
of  any  doctrine  of  the  Fall  or  of  depravity.f 

This  religion  divides  men  into  two  classes, — those  who  have 
embraced  the  religious  life,  and  the  laymen,  who  are  not  ex- 

♦T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  "Buddhism,"  p.  87.  •'Buddhism  knows  no  world- 
Creator  and  no  creation,  no  original  Cause,  no  world-soul,  no  eternal  matter ; 
in  a  word,  neither  a  personal  nor  non-personal,  gupra-mundane  nor  ante-mun* 
dane  world-principle  of  any  kind  whatever"  (Koeppen,  ''Die  Relig.  d.  Buddha 
nnd  ihre  Ent«tehung,*'  p.  228). 

f  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  Buddhists  believe  in  probation  after 
death.  And  this  has  been  brought  forward  to  discredit  the  theory  of  many 
Christian  theologians  that  no  man  is  finally  rejected  of  Qod  but  him  who  has 
deliberately  refused  his  Saviour  Christ.  But  the  Buddhists  not  only  do  not 
believe  in  a  probation  after  death,  they  believe  in  no  determining  trial  what- 
ever in  view  of  future  rewards  and  punishment.  Their  whole  theory  of  life 
and  the  hereafter  is  at  the  opposite  pole  from  the  Christian.  "  Oautama  held 
that  after  the  death  of  any  being,  whether  human  or  not,  there  survived 
nothing  at  all  but  that  being's  Karma, — the  result,  that  is,  of  its  mental  and 
bodily  actions.  ...  He  had  discarded  the  theory  of  the  presence  within  each 
human  body,  of  a  soul  which  could  have  a  separate  and  eternal  existence.  .  .  . 
In  no  case  is  there,  therefore,  any  future  life  in  the  Christian  sense"  (*'  Hib- 
bert  Lectures,  1881,"  pp.  92,  93.  109).  And  this  survival  of  the  Karma  was 
not  for  the  purpose  of  further  knowledge,  or  for  reward  or  punishment,  but 
was  the  result  of  the  blind  working  out  of  the  law  of  cause  and  efifeot. 
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pected  in  this  life,  at  least^  to  attain  a  strong  desire  for  eman- 
cipation from  the  evils  of  existence.  It  is  also  partial  in  its 
laying  out  of  the  moral  duties,  only  the  five  main  points  being 
of  universal  obligation,  viz.,  not  to  kill^  not  to  steal,  not  to 
commit  adultery,  not  to  lie,  and  not  to  be  drunken.  It  also 
places  the  highest  value  on  asceticism  as  the  chief  of  all  moral 
excellencies.  There  is,  too,  an  innate  selfishness  in  Buddhism, 
inasmuch  as  its  moral  precepts,  noble  as  many  of  them  are,  are 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  release  from  the  curse  of  existence. 
Life  is  not  a  blessing,  nor  a  sphere  for  lofty  attainment  nor 
large  usefulness. 

The  heaven,  or  Nirvana,  of  the  Buddhists  is  a  complete 
deliverance  from  all  the  limitations  of  existence,  and  is  either 
an  annihilation  or  such  an  approach  to  it  that  to  the  Western 
mind  there  is  not  much  to  be  preferred.* 

Buddhism  is  the  highest  achievement  of  the  Oriental  mind 
in  the  realm  of  religion  and  morals.     Dean  Milman  well  calls 

*  There  is  a  tendency  among  the  recent  inyestigstors  in  the  Indian  cults  to 
throw  doubt  upon  the  formerly  uniyersally  receiyed  opinion  that  Nirrana  is 
Annihilation.  They  claim  it  means  that  saintship  or  perfection  in  which  the 
soul  is  freed  from  Karma,  or  the  necessity  of  re-birth  into  a  material  exist- 
ence. It  is  a  moral  state,  the  highest  possible,  and  may  or  may  not  lead  to 
absolute  extinction.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Max  Miiller  (his  later  opinion, 
*'  Buddhaghosha's  Parables,"  p.  xli.,  not  his  former,  **  Science  of  Religion," 
p.  140),  Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  ("Buddhism"  [manual],  pp.  116-123, 
"Hibbert  Lectures,  1881,  pp.  158-166),  Prof.  Childers  ("Diet.,"  s.  t.  "Nib- 
banam,"  <' Parinibbanzam "  and  <<Upadiseso"),  Dr.  Oldenberg  ('* Buddha:  llis 
Life,  His  Doctrine,  His  Order,"  tr.  by  W.  Hoey,  Lond.  and  Edinb.,  1882,  pas- 
sim, and  third  excursus),  Beal  ("  Buddhism  in  China,"  pp.  197-200),  and  Dr. 
Frankfurter  (Joumcd  of  Royal  Anatie  Soe.^  1880).  It  can  be  no  longer 
doubted,  at  least,  that  Qautama  taught  that  Nirvana  is  a  state  of  holiness  and 
knowledge  which  can  be  attained  in  this  life.  Drs.  Frankfurter  and  Rhys 
Davids  prove  this  beyond  dispute.  See  also  the  latter's  *'  Hibbert  Lectures," 
Appendix  X.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  contempla- 
tive Eastern  has  none  of  our  longing  for  an  active  eternal  existence.  He 
wishes  either  repose  in  the  waveless  bosom  of  Brahm  or  an  everlasting  rest  in 
himself,  without  desire,  without  feeling,  without  thought,  without  a  ripple  to 
disturb  the  calm  of  his  spirit  disenthralled  at  last  from  the  activities  and 
pains  of  life. 
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it  the  ^'Christianity  of  the  East/^*  and  no  candid  man  can 
look  upon  it  in  its  better  aspects  without  feeling  a  generous 
admiration.  As  Christianity  to  Judaism  and  Protestantism  to 
Romanism,  so  is  Indian  Buddhism  to  all  that  went  before.  It 
was  a  revolt  against  the  exclusiveness  and  formalism  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  elder  cult,  and  an  attempt  to  render  it  more 
human  and  catholic.  It  extended  sympathy  and  salvation  to 
all,  and  was  the  first  religion  to  comprehend  the  idea  of  hu- 
manity. Like  all  religions,  it  has  degenerated,  and  it  has 
proved  impotent  for  the  regeneration  of  society,  for  universal 
conquest  or  for  adaptation  to  an  advanced  condition  of  civiliza* 
tion.  In  its  best  estate,  and  with  all  its  strange  fascination 
and  many  noble  features,  it  breaks  down  where  Christianity  is 
strong,  because  it  has  no  doctrine  of  God,  of  sin,  of  salvation 
through  an  Almighty  Redeemer,  and  of  eternal  life. 

*  "  Hist,  of  Chrwtisnity,"  vol.  i.,  p.  102,  note. 


IV. 
WATER  IN  NATURE  AND  GRACE. 

BY   REV.  D.  B.  LADY,  A.M. 

Life  depends  upon  the  presence  of  water.  It  is  essential 
alike  to  vegetable  and  animal. existence.  It  is  indispensable  to 
the  world's  beings  and  to  the  world's  productions,  and  to  the 
world's  population.  The  industries  and  the  arts  of  men  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  it.  And  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  the 
highest  gratitude  that  this  important  factor  of  our  physical 
well-being  is  at  hand  in  such  inexhaustible  quantities  wherever 
mankind  has  found  a  home. 

The  cup  of  cold  water  is  a  priceless  boon  to  the  tired  laborer 
struggling  with  his  task,  under  the  burning  rays  of  a  July  sun. 
The  wounded  soldier,  left  lying  for  hours  upon  the  battle-field, 
as  his  comrades  press  forward  to  victory  or  are  driven  back  in 
defeat,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  forgets  his  hunger  in  the 
agony  of  his  pain,  but  cries  out  for  water  as  the  one  thing  upon 
which  his  longings  are  concentrated.  The  traveler,  whose 
hungry  heart  has  carried  him  far  from  the  spot  where  his  eyes 
first  looked  out  upon  a  world  of  beauty,  as  his  recollections  return 
to  the  scenes  of  his  early  years,  thinks  most  fondly  of  the 
spring,  or  the  well,  or  the  old  oaken  bucket,  at  which  he  was 
once  accustomed  to  slake  his  thirst.  Water  is  a  large  part  of 
the  subsistence  of  man.  It  refreshes  him  when  wearied.  It 
keeps  the  casket  of  his  soul  pure  and  healthy.  It  cleanses  his 
clothing.  It  cooks  his  food.  And  it  makes  up  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  material  of  which  his  body  is  composed. 

The  sparkling  dewdrops,  distilled  upon  the  earth  under  the 
silent  stars,  and  the  gentle  rains  furnish  the  soil  with  its  needed 
moisture,  cause  vegetation  to  spring  forth,  and  assist  in  dress- 
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ing  the  fields  in  their  garments  of  green.  Thej  would  make 
even  the  desert  to  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  if  haply  they 
should  descend  upon  its  arid  wastes.  The  earth  welcomes  the 
rains^  and  nature  and  man  grow  glad  at  their  coming. 

**  Sound  of  yernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass 
Rain-awakened  flowers, 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous  and  clear  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass." 

From  the  quiet  brook,  making  its  way  between  grassy  bank 
and  through  flowery  meadows,  the  murmuring  rivulet,  tumbling 
over  obstructions,  and  in  and  out  of  the  crevices  of  its  strong 
bed,  to  the  majestic  river,  silently  and  steadily  flowing  on  toward 
the  sea,  the  water  courses  of  the  world  are  sources  of  pleasure 
and  profit.  They  drain  the  country  of  superfluous  humidity. 
They  furnish  power  to  move  the  wheels  of  our  mills  and  manu- 
factories. They  carry  our  commerce  quickly  and  cheaply  from 
state  to  state,  and,  in  connection  with  our  lakes  and  oceans, 
they  provide  us  with  an  abundance  of  nutritious  and  wholesome 
food.  Their  presence  greatly  diversifies  our  landscapes,  gives 
a  pleasing  variety  to  the  scenes  upon  which  the  eye  is  accus- 
tomed to  rest,  and  is  the  occasion  of  constant  delight 

*'  To  him  who,  in  the  lore  of  nature,  holds 
Communion  with  her  risible  forms.'' 

In  the  sea  we  have  water  in  almost  limitless  expanse  and 
fathomless  depth.  It  lies  glistening  under  the  sunlight,  in  sea- 
sons of  calm  weather,  a  mirror  of  the  sky  and  the  clouds,  and  an 
emblem  of  eternity.  It  connects  hemispheres  and  conti- 
nents. It  is  a  highway  for  trade.  Cities  and  nations  flourish 
on  its  shores,  and  meet  upon  ita  bosom  for  battle  or  for  com- 
merce. When  lashed  to  fury  by  hurrying  gales,  its  waves  rise 
like  mountains,  destroy  the  oak-ribbed  ships  constructed  to 
out-ride  its  storms,  and  present  to  the  eye  scenes  of  the  utmost 
grandeur  and  sublimity. 

Springs,  brooks,  rivers,  lakes  and  seas  cover  three-fourths  of 
the  area  of  the  earthy  are  essential  to  its  existence,  and  play  an 
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important  part  in  constituting  it  a  fit  dwelling-place  for  man^ 
and  an  adequate  theatre  for  his  activities.  Without  the  pres- 
ence of  water,  man's  life,  if  rendered  possible  at  all,  would  be  a 
walking  through  dry  places  indeed.  Its  creation  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Mind,  and  of  the  direct- 
ness with  which  the  Creator  often  reaches  His  object.  The 
regulation  of  its  presence,  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  fur- 
nishes a  constant  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  goodness 
of  Providence. 

Being  present  in  such  quantities,  entering  so  largely  as  a 
feature  into  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  earth,  serving  such 
an  important  and  useful  purpose  in  satisfying  our  thirst,  in  our 
ablutions,  in  the  preparation  of  our  food  and  in  our  industries ; 
it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  water  should  be  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  word  of  God,  that  it  should  figure  largely  in  sacred 
history,  and  that  it  should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
economy  of  salvation. 

In  the  brief  narrative  of  the  creation,  found  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  water  holds  a  chief  place.  After  the  appearance  of 
light,  we  are  told  that  God  said,  ^'  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the 
waters.  And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the 
waters  which  were  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters  which 
were  above  the  firmament:  and  it  was  so.''  And  a  little  fur- 
ther on,  God  said,  ^^  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gath- 
ered together  unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear :  and 
it  was  so.  And  God  called  the  dry  land  Earth  ;  and  the  gath- 
ering together  of  the  waters  called  he  Seas.'' 

Nor  is  water  absent  from  Moses'  simple  and  graphic  picture 
of  Paradise.  "And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the 
garden ;  and  from  thence  it  was  parted  and  became  four  heads. 
The  name  of  the  first  is  Pishon  :  that  is  it  which  compasseth 
the  whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  there  is  gold  ;  and  the  gold 
of  that  land  is  good :  there  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone. 
And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon :  the  same  is  that 
which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Cush.     And  the  name  of 
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the  third  river  is  Hiddekel :  that  is  it  which  goeth  in  front  of 
Assyria.     And  the  fourth  river  is  Euphrates/' 

Water  was  used  by  the  Almighty  as  the  first  great  instrument 
of  the  world's  punishment,  when  the  appalling  catastrophe  of 
the  flood  overwhelmed  the  race,  in  the  days  of  Noah.  The 
people  of  that  age,  with  the  exception  of  one  family,  had  fallen 
into  the  grossest  immorality.  They  had  forgotten  God  and 
disregarded  their  obligations  to  Him.  ^*  And  it  repented  the 
Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,"  and  He  determined 
to  destroy  him.  This  destruction  was  accomplished  by  covering 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth  with  a  great  sheet  of  water ^ 
extending  above  even  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains ;  so 
that  "  every  living  thing  perished  which  was  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  both  man  and  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  fowl 
of  the  heaven.'*  All  were  blotted  out  of  existence,  by  means 
of  the  flood  of  waters,  and  on  account  of  their  sins,  except  those 
which  were  preserved  alive  in  the  ark. 

The  next  striking  mention  of  water  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
remarkable  history  of  the  Israelitish  nation.  Their  long  years 
of  exile  and  bondage  had  come  to  an  end.  A  reluctant  per- 
mission to  let  the  people  depart  had  been  wrung  from  the 
Egyptian  king,  and  the  immense  multitude  of  the  descendants 
of  Jacob,  a  nation  on  the  march  with  wives  and  children  and 
cattle,  was  on  its  way  to  the  desert.  The  king  had  soon  re- 
pented that  he  had  allowed  the  people  to  go,  and  hastily  sum- 
moning his  guard,  started  in  rapid  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 
Suddenly,  an  apparently  insurpassable  barrier  appeared  before 
the  Israelites.  They  had  come  to  the  Red  Sea  Terrified  and 
disheartened,  they  cried  to  the  Lord ;  and  he  proved  himself  a 
'  sure  refuge  from  their  trouble.  The  waters  of  the  sea  were 
divided,  ''And  the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea  on  dry  land,  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,"  so  that  they  were  enabled  to  cross 
in  safety.  Their  enemies  attempting  the  passage,  the  waters 
again  came  together  and  they  were  utterly  destroyed.  It  was  a 
most  astonishing,  unexpected  and  opportune  miracle.     It  illus- 
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trated  the  power  of  God  as  nothing  else  <;ould  have  done  at  the 
time.  Ic  impressed  the  people  with  an  abiding  sense  of  His 
goodness.  It  was  an  interposition  of  Providence,  so  wonderful 
and  of  such  benefit,  that  it  did  not  cease  to  be  appealed  to  by 
poet  and  prophet  down  to  the  latest  ages  of  Jewish  history. 
Their  God  henceforth  was  the  God  who  had  divided  the  waters, 
who  had  brought  them  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage. 

The  Red  Sea,  and  its  remarkable  passage,  marked  an  epoch 
in  Israel's  national  history.  It  was  their  first  great  triumph- 
It  brought  them  self-consciousness  and  self-respect.  It  was 
their  final  deliverance  from  a  state  of  servitude.  Henceforth 
they  were  no  longer  a  dependent,  but  a  free  people.  It 
bounded  on  the  one  side,  as  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  did  on 
the  other,  that  wonderful  educational  period  of  forty  years' 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  when  God  guided  them  by  a  super- 
natural pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  when  He  fed  them  with  bread 
from  heaven  and  gave  them  water  out  of  the  rock  to  drink,  when 
their  garments  waxed  not  old  and  their  shoes  did  not  wear  out. 

There  were  few  places,  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  where 
a  supply  of  water  sufficiently  large  for  such  a  multitude  could 
be  obtained.  It  was  but  a  very  short  time  therefore,  after  the 
people  had  left  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  before  they  found 
themselves  and  their  cattle  on  the  brink  of  perishing  for  want 
of  water.  In  this  emergency  Moses  was  commanded  to  smite 
the  rock  of  Horeb,  and,  when  he  did  so,  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  gushed  out,  and  the  thirst  of  the  whole  vast  assembly 
was  allayed.  Thus  they  lacked  neither  bread  to  eat,  nor  water 
to  drink,  during  all  the  years  of  their  wandering  in  the  desert. 
He,  under  whose  direction  they  had  begun  their  journey,  showed 
Himself  able  to  meet  all  their  wants,  while  they  were  undergo- 
ing the  discipline  necessary  to  fit  them  to  fulfill  their  high  mis- 
sion as  the  chosen  nation  after  they  had  taken  possession  of  the 
land  of  promise. 

When  we  examine  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  system  of  approach 
to  God  and  divine  worship,  we  discover  that  much  use  is  made 
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therein  of  the  element  of  water.  In  the  sacred  tabernacle  in 
thewildernessthere  was  a  large  brazen  laver,  placed  between  the 
entrance  and  the  altar,  which  contained  water  for  the  ablutions 
of  the  priests.  Its  place  was  taken  in  Solomon's  temple  by 
what  was  called  a  molten  sea.  '^  Also  he  made  the  molten  sea, 
of  ten  cubits  from  brim  to  brim^  round  in  compass,  and  the 
height  thereof  was  five  cubits ;  and  a  line  of  thirty  cubits  com- 
passed it  round  about.''  "  It  stood  upon  twelve  oxen,  three 
looking  toward  the  north,  and  three  looking  toward  the  west, 
and  three  looking  toward  the  south,  and  three  looking  toward 
the  east :  and  the  sea  was  set  upon  them  above,  and  all  their 
hinder  parts  wore  inward.  And  it  was  an  hand-breadth  thick  ; 
and  the  brim  thereof  was  wrought  like  the  brim  of  a  cup, 
like^the  flower  of  a  lily  :  it  received  and  held  three  thousand 
baths  *'  (nearly  seven  hundred  barrels),  *'  He  made  also  ten 
lavers,  and  put  five  on  the  right  hand,  and  five  on  the  left,  to 
wash  in  them ;  such  things  as  belonged  to  the  burnt  offering 
they  washed  in  them :  but  the  sea  was  for  the  priests  to  wash 
in.'*  With  water  from  the  brazen  laver  in  the  tfternacle,  or, 
afterwards,  from  the  molten  sea  in  the  temple  the  priests  were 
commanded  to  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet.  '^  They  shall  wash 
with  water  that  they  die  not,"  was  the  command  of  God. 
Before  entering  upon  his  sacred  office  the  levite  and  the  priest 
were  carefully  washed  in  water,  their  garments  als6  being  pure 
and  clean,  and  were  sprinkled  with  the  water  of  purifying,  as 
features  of  the  ceremony  in  which  they  were  consecrated  to  the 
special  service  of  the  Most  High,  A  thorough  washing  of  body 
and  garments  was  also  enjoined  before  they  began  the  offering 
of  any  particular  sacrifice.  Nothing  that  was  in  any  way 
soiled  could  be  used  in  the  temple  service.  In  certain  cases  it 
was  commanded  that  the  vessels  should  be  '^  scoured  and  rinsed 
in  water." 

There  was  also  on  the  part  of  the  people  such  a  thing  as 
ceremonial  uucleanness,  which  is  described  at  length  in  the 
Mosaic  law.  He  who  touched  a  dead  body  or  a  bone  of  a  dead 
person,  or  a  sepulchre,  or  a  person  already  unclean,  or  an  unclean 
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animal,  or  who  carried  the  dead  body  of  an  unclean  animal,  or  who 
came  into  a  tent  in  which  a  person  had  died,  was  ceremonially 
unclean.  This  condition  debarred  him  from  approaching  the 
tabernacle,  or  taking  any  part  in  a  religious  service,  even  from 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  inasmuch  as  whoever  came  in 
contact  with  him,  became  by  that  act  himself  unclean.  To 
remove  this  uncleanness  it  was  sufficient  in  some  cases  to  wash 
the  body  and  clothing  and  then  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  per- 
son would  again  be  clean.  In  other  cases  the  impurity  remained 
for  a  week ;  but  the  body  and  clothing  would  have  to  be  care- 
fully washed  and  the  person  himself  sprinkled  on  the  third  and 
on  the  seventh  day  with  the  water  of  separation.  This  water  of 
separation  was  pure  fresh  water  in  which  was  mingled  the  ashes 
of  a  red  heifer,  burnt  with  cedar  wood  and  hyssop  and  scarlet 
wool  with  special  ceremonies.  The  priest  who  superintended 
the  burning  of  the  heifer,  the  man  who  did  the  burning,  and 
the  man  who  gathered  up  the  ashes,  all  became  unclean  ;  and 
they  were  directed  to  wash  their  clothing  and  their  bodies,  that 
they  might  again  become  clean  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Those 
who  neglected  this  purifying  of  themselves  were  to  be  ''  cut  off 
from  the  midst  of  the  assembly,"  they  were  to  lose  their  rights 
and  privileges  in  the  Jewish  Church. 

These  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  striking  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  water  was  employed  in  the  history  of  God's 
ancient  people.  The  flood,  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  fact  that  God  gave  the  people  water  out  of  a  rock  to  drink 
during  their  sojourn  in  the  desert,  are  in  the  first  place  great 
historical  events,  and  have  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  race 
and  of  the  Jewish  nation  just  as  other  great  events  have.  But 
they  have  also  a  symbolical  character,  and  were  designed  to 
emphasize  important  truths.  The  flood  taught  the  race  the 
extreme  abhorrence  in  which  sin  is  held  by  the  Divine  Mind, 
the  fact  that  its  end  is  to  be  destroyed,  together  with  the  life 
which  it  has  come  thoroughly  to  pervade ;  and  also  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  a  new  life  arising  in  a  sense  out  of  the  old  and 
separating  itself  from  it,  as  illustrated  in  the  salvation  of  Noah 
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and  his  family  in  the  ark.  This  same  truth,  as  St.  Peter  teaches 
us,  underlies  the  rite  of  baptism ;  ^*  which  also  after  a  tme 
likeness  doth  now  save  you,  even  baptism/'  In  the  crossing  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Israelites  severed  for  all  time  to  come,  their 
connection  with  that  part  of  their  history  which  had  been  passed 
in  bondage,  and  entered  upon  a  new  stage  of  life,  and,  under  a 
new  leader,  into  a  new  and  more  intimate  relation  to  Jehovah, 
accepting,  in  that  act,  His  offer  to  be  their  Ood,  and  giving 
themselves  up  to  His  guidance  and  control  as  His  people.  This 
is  also  a  symbol  of  the  truth  taught  in  baptism.  In  that  trans- 
action the  sinner  renounces  the  bondage  of  his  former  state, 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  Christ,  devotes  himself  to  the 
service  of  God,  comes  into  a  new  and  peculiar  relation  to  Him 
and  enters  upon  that  journey  which  will  bring  him,  if  faithfully 
persevered  in,  to  the  promised  land  on  high.  St.  Paul  no 
doubt  had  this  correspondence  in  his  mind  when  he  said,  speak- 
ing of  the  children  of  Israel,  '^  they  were  all  baptized  unto 
Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea/'  ^^  In  either  case,"  says 
Dr.  F.  Gardiner,  "  there  is  a  complete  surrender  of  the  indi- 
vidual's  life  and  safety  into  the  hands  of  his  divinely  appointed 
leader  and  a  giving  of  allegiance  to  llim  in  the  very  act  of 
accepting  the  salvation  He  offers.''  With  reference  to  the  manna, 
with  which,  along  with  the  miraculous  water  out  of  the  rock, 
the  people  were  supported  in  the  desert,  we  have  this  declara- 
tion from  the  lips  of  Moses  himself:  ^^  And  he  humbled  thee 
and  suffered  thee  to  hunger  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which 
thou  knewest  not  neither  did  thy  fathers  know ;  that  he  might 
make  thee  to  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but 
by  everything  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
doth  man  live."  The  higher,  heavenly  life  of  man  can  not  be 
sustained  by  earthly  food,  but  is  dependent  upon  the  personal 
word  of  God,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  upon  God's  revealed 
truth  for  its  beginning,  continuance  and  growth.  '^  For  they 
drank  of  a  spiritual  rock  that  followed  them:  and  the  rock 
was  Christ."  The  clean  and  white  raiment  of  the  priests,  the 
thorough  cleansing  of  their  bodies  and  clothing  in  their  conse- 
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oration,  and  the  bathing  of  their  hands  and  feet  before  they 
were  permitted  to  approach  the  sacred  altar,  the  ceremonial 
ancleanness  of  the  people,  and  the  ablutions  and  sprinklings 
with  the  water  of  separation,  which  were  enjoined  upon  them 
and  through  which  this  uncleanness  was  removed,  were  all  in 
like  manner  highly  significant.  They  were  symbolical  and 
perhaps  to  an  extent  also  sacramental.  In  these  solemn  trans- 
,  actions  the  truth  was  set  forth  that  man  is,  by  reason  of  sin, 
corrupt  and  polluted  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  the  soul  needs  to  be 
delivered  from  the  deep-rooted  power  of  sin,  to  be  washed  from 
its  dark-colored  stain,  to  be  sanctified  and  so  to  be  fitted  for  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light ;  and  that  forgiveness  and 
pardon  were  provided  in  God's  merciful  and  gracious  dispensa- 
tion, in  the  blessings  of  which  the  Old  Testament  saints,  through 
a  faithful  use  of  these  ceremonies  in  which  they  had  access  to 
Jehovah,  were  permitted  to  share. 

Teaching  such  important  truths,  these  uses  of  water  neces- 
sarily pointed  the  minds  of  men  to  the  spiritual  salvation  which 
Ood  was  ready  to  bestow  upon  them.  For  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  in  the  New,  the  sinner  was  invited  to  the  mercy-seat 
of  a  gracious  Father  for  spiritual  refreshing  and  for  deliverance 
from  guilt  and  the  future  consequence  of  his  transgressions ; 
according  to  the  words  of  Isaiah,  ^'  Let  the  wicked  forsake 
his  way  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts :  and  let  him 
return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him;  and 
to  our  God  and  he  will  abundantly  pardon.^'  And  inasmuch  as 
this  cleansing  from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin  and  the  gift  of  a 
new  spiritual  life  were  to  be  fully  realized  in  the  end  only 
through  the  promised  Messiah  and  His  atoning  sacrifice  upon 
the  cross,  these  uses  of  water  were  also  typical  of  Christ,  of 
Him  ^^  who  came  by  water  and  blood,''  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin. 

Thus  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Israelites  were  prepared, 
unconsciously  no  doubt,  to  a  large  extent,  but  also  here  and 
there  consciously,  for  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
character  which  it  was  necessary  for  Uim  to  assume,   and  to 
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understand  in  a  measure  the  particular  work  which  He  came 
into  the  world  to  perform.  This  view  is  clearly  borne  out  by 
many  passages  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  prophecies  in  which 
the  thought  of  water  is  introduced  ;  some  of  which  contain 
pointed  references  to  the  work  of  Christ  as  one  who  is  to  heal 
and  purify  the  souls  which  had  become  sick  and  polluted  through 
sin.  ^'As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth 
my  soul  after  thee,  0  God.  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the 
living  God.'*  ^^  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.  He 
restoreth  my  soul."  "  For  with  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life." 
"  Ho  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he 
that  hath  no  money ;  come  ye,  buy  wine  and  milk  without 
money  and  without  price.*'  *'  Purge  m6  with  hyssop,  and  I 
shall  be  clean :  Wash  me  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow.'' 
"  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from 
my  sin."  "  Wash  you,  make  you  clean  ;  put  away  the  evil  of 
your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes  ;  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do 
well."  '^  Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing :  for  in  the  wilderness  shall 
waters  break  out,  and  streams  in  the  desert.  And  the  glowing 
sand  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  ground  springs  of 
water."  '*  They  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst ;  neither  shall  the 
heat  nor  sun  smite  them :  for  he  that  hath  mercy  on  them  shall 
lead  them,  even  by  the  springs  of  water  shall  he  guide  them." 
*'  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation.'' 
'^  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to  the  house  of 
David  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  for  an- 
cleanness." 

In  full  accordance  with  these  Old  Testament  symbols  and 
types,  and  these  expressions  of  longing  and  hope  for  God  in 
Christ,  under  the  figure  of  a  fountain  or  stream,  to  refresh  and 
purify,  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself  entered  upon  His  oflScial  work, 
as  did  the  priests  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  through  an  abla- 
tion, the  baptism  by  John  in  the  river  Jordan.  "  And  Aaron 
and  his  sons,"  was  the  direction  given  to  Moses,  '*  thou  shalt 
bring  unto  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  shalt  wash  them 
with  water."     So  Christ  was  washed  with  water,  at  the  thresh- 
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old  of  His  pablic  ministry^  by  him  who  was  sent  to  prepare 
His  way.  ^^  Can  we  question/'  asks  Oeikie,  '^  that  such  an  act 
was  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  Our  Lord  ?  His  perfect  manhood, 
like  that  of  other  men,  in  all  things,  except  sin,  forbids  our 
doubting  it.  Holy  and  pure  before  sinking  under  the  waters, 
He  must  yet  have  risen  from  them  with  the  light  of  a  higher 
glory  in  His  countenance.  His  past  life  was  closed ;  a  new 
era  had  opened.  Hitherto  the  humble  villager,  veiled  from  the 
world,  He  was  henceforth  the  Messiah,  openly  working  amongst 
men.  It  was  the  true  moment  of  His  entrance  on  a  new  life. 
Past  years  had  been  buried  in  the  waters  of  Jordan.  He 
entered  them  as  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man ;  He  rose  from  thom, 
the  Christ  of  God."  "  The  sons  of  Aaron  were  required  by 
the  Levitical  Law  to  be  set  apart  to  their  high  office  by  washing 
and  anointing,  and  He  who  was  to  be  clothed  with  an  infinitely 
loftier  priesthood,  could  not  be  allowed  to  want  a  correspond- 
ingly grander  inauguration.  Instead  of  the  temple  made  with 
hands,  He  had  around  Him  the  great  temple  of  nature ;  for 
the  brazen  laver  He  had  the  flowing  river,  reflecting  the  vault 
of  heaven.  If  He  had  no  golden  robes.  He  had  the  robe  of  a 
ainless  righteousness,  and  if  there  were  no  sacred  oil.  He  had 
instead  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." — (Dr.  C.  Geikib.) 
Christ's  first  disclosure  of  Himself  as  the  Messiah  was  to  a 
Samaritan  woman,  as  He  sat  wearied  and  thirsty  by  the  well  of 
Jacob ;  and  He  presented  Himself  on  this  occasion  as  the  giver 
of  the  water  of  life.  The  woman  had  come  to  the  well  for  a 
pitcher  of  water.  The  Saviour  asked  for  a  drink.  She  expressed 
surprise  that  a  Jew  should  ask  drink  of  a  Samaritan.  He 
answered,  ^'If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that 
aaith  unto  thee,  give  me  to  drink  ;  thou  wouldst  have  asked  of 
him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  water.'^  "  Every  one 
that  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again  :  but  whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst ;  but 
the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  become  in  him  a  well  of 
water  springing  up  unto  eternal  life."  And  when  at  the  close 
of  the  conversation,  the  woman  said,  '^  I  know  that  Messiah 
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Cometh  (which  is  called  Christ) :  when  he  is  come,  he  will 
declare  unto  us  all  things.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  I  that  speak 
unto  thee  am  he/'  And  the  result  was  that  this  woman  and 
many  of  the  people  of  her  city,  by  reason  of  her  testimony,  and 
others,  because  they  had  seen  and  heard  Him  themselves,  became 
believers  on  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Christ  here 
presented  **  objective  salvation  in  a  sensible  emblem,"  as  the 
water  of  life  He  is  symbolized  by  the  patriarchal  well-diggers, 
especially  by  Jacob.  Jacob  gave  his  children  that  well  to  allay 
natural  thirst.  Jesus,  a  greater  than  Jacob,  as  he  was  a  greater 
than  Solomon,  gives  those  who  believe  on  Him  the  water  which 
allays  all  thirst,  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  understanding* 
"  By  the  water  of  life,"  says  Olshausen,  "  Jesus  evidently  does 
not  intend  His  doctrine,  or,  to  speak  generally,  anything 
abstract,  communicable  in  ideas,  but  the  element  of  His  life 
itself.  As  He  says  :  Fam  the  light  of  the  world  and  I  am  the 
bread  of  life,  so  also  He  Himself  is  the  water  of  life,  in  which 
He  gives  His  life  to  the  world.  Hence  the  point  of  comparisoa 
is  this,  as  the  Light  enlightens  and  imparts  the  knowledge  of 
reality,  so  the  Water  invigorates,  quickens,  quenches  thirst,  and 
satisfies  desire.  Moreover,  the  life  of  the  Redeemer,  as  the 
eternal  itself,  allays  all  the  craving  of  man's  heart  in  his  mortal 
state,  a  craving  which  can  never  be  appeased  by  the  creations  of 
that  which  is  transitory,  except  for  a  time,  because,  in  its  ulti- 
mate foundation,  it  constantly  refers  to  that  which  is  eternal — 
for  ever  and  ever.*' 

Nor  was  this  the  only  time  that  Christ  presented  Himself 
under  this  figure.  On  a  certain  occasion  at  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, the  last  of  the  three  great  feasts,  celebrated  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  twenty-third  of  the  month  Tishri,  the  seventh 
month  of  the  Jewish  religious  year,  He  proclaimed  Himself  as 
the  water  of  life  under  the  most  impressive  circumstances.  The 
feast  of  Tabernacles  commemorated  the  journey  through  the 
wilderness.  During  its  continuance,  the  people  dwelt  in  booAm, 
constructed  in  the  courts  and  upon  the  roofs  of  their  houses 
and  in  the  open  places  of  the  city.  This  was  done  in  memory 
of  the  temporary  habitations  which  they  had  occupied  in  the 
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desert.  After  the  captivity  the  ceremony  of  drawing  water 
was  introdaced  as  a  feature  of  the  celebration.  At  the  close  of 
each  of  the  first  seven  days  of  the  feast,  a  priest  with  a  golden 
pitcher  drew  water  from  the  well  of  Siloam  on  the  temple  hill 
and  brought  it  to  the  altar,  mixed  with  it  a  quantity  of  sacrifi- 
cial wine,  and  poured  it  out  into  two  perforated  vessels.  This 
is  supposed  to  have  had  reference  to  several  things :  to  the  rain 
which  during  the  season  just  past  had  made  the  earth  fruitful, 
to  the  new  doctrines  of  the  coming  Messiah,  but  especially  was  it 
thought  to  commemorate  the  miraculous  springs  with  which  the 
thirst  of  the  people  was  allayed  in  their  journey  through  the 
desert.  This  drawing  and  pouring  out  of  water  was  accom- 
panied with  great  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  trumpets 
sounded.  Trained  choirs  sang  the  hallel.  The  people  shook  the 
branches  of  palm,  willow  and  myrtle  which  they  held  in  their 
bands ;  and  a  great  religious  dance  was  engaged  in.  The  Jews 
had  a  saying  that  ^^he  who  never  saw  the  rejoicing  of  the  draw- 
ing of  water,  never  saw  rejoicing  in  all  his  life."  On  the  eighth 
day  of  the  ffeast  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  other  days  were 
repeated  except  that  of  the  d|;awing  and  pouring  out  of  the 
water.  Thus  the  end  of  the  journey  through  the  desert  was 
commemorated.  They  had  come  "  into  a  good  land,  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths,  springing  forth  in 
valleys  and  hills ;  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines 
and  fig  trees  and  pomegranates;  a  land  of  oil,  olives  and 
honey.''  The  miraculous  springs  were  now  no  longer  needed. 
The  water,  left  out  of  the  ceremony  for  this  reason  on  the 
eighth  day,  would  be  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Men  would 
say,  Where  is  the  water  ?  Why  is  it  not  drawn  as  on  other 
days  ?  It  was  just  at  this  point,  as  some  suppose,  that  ^^  Jesus 
stood  and  cried,  saying,  If  any  man  thirst  let  him  come  unto  me 
and  drink,"  thus  inviting  the  multitude,  who  felt  the  absence  of 
the  refreshing  element  from  the  ceremony,  to  Himself  as  the 
true  fountain  of  everlasting  life. 

In  His   Sermon  on   the  Mount,  Jesus  said :  ^^  Blessed  are 
they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness;  for  they  shall 
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be  filled.*'  Christ  was  fully  aware  of  the  awful  sense  of  want 
in  men's  hearts.  He  knew  that  where  that  want  was  not  felt, 
it  was  so  because  the  heart  had  not  yet  been  awakened.  He 
was  aware  also  that  many  mistake  the  true  object  of  their 
deepest  desires ;  that  they  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread,  and  their  labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  not.  He  knew 
that  no  earthly  or  temporal  good,  however  great  and  valuable, 
could  permanently  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  heart  in  its  search 
after  good ;  that  only  the  highest  and  best  could  bring  eternal 
rest  and  peace.  He  knew  that  He  Himself,  and  the  purity 
and  moral  perfection,  the  salvation  and  eternal  life  which  He 
was  able  to  bestow,  were  the  true  object  of  desire,  and  that 
only  when  the  heart  was  fixed  on  these  could  there  be  any 
prospect  of  its  complete  satisfaction.  And  thus,  speaking  of 
desire,  He  pointed  out  its  only  proper  object,  as  consisting  in 
righteousness,  and  in  Him  who  is  ^^  the  Lord  our  righteoas- 
ness.''  Here  again,  therefore,  He  is  the  bread  and  water  of 
life  to  the  hungry  and  thirsty  soul.  At  another  place  Christ 
said:  ''He  that  cometh  to  me  shall  not  hunger,  and  he  that 
believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst.**  He  that  i&pproaches  me 
with  a  believing  heart  will  find  in  Me  alone  '^that  truth  which 
will  satisfy  his  understanding,  that  atoning  righteousness  which 
will  pacify  his  conscience,  that  sanctifying  influence  which  will 
transform  his  character,  that  soul-satisfying  portion  which  will 
fill  his  heart.'' 

Before  leaving  the  world,  Christ  had  wrought  out  its  salva- 
tion in  His  own  person,  character  and  work.  His  person  was 
a  new  creation.  In  Him  human  nature  was  taken  up  into 
union  with  the  divine  nature,  justified,  sanctified  and  finally 
glorified  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  This  new  creation  was  to 
be  perpetuated  and  extended  in  the  world.  Those  having  died 
in  Adam  were  to  be  made  alive  in  Christ.  They  were  not  to 
be  restored  simply,  however,  to  the  full  possession  of  all  that 
was  lost  in  their  moral  death,  but  they  were  to  have  more  than 
Adam  had,  even  before  the  fall.  They  were  to  be  livingly, 
organically  united  to  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  the   Divine- 
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human  He&d  of  the  new  race.  They  were  to  become  branches 
of  Him  who  is  the  true  vine,  which  His  Father,  the  husband- 
man, had  planted  for  this  purpose. 

The  effecting  of  this  relation  between  Christ  and  the  believer 
is  graphically  described  by  the  term  *'new  birth,"  used  by 
Christ  Himself  and  also  by  His  inspired  followers.  The 
Saviour  said,  in  his  conversation  with  Nicodemus :  "  Except  a 
man  be  bom  anew^  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  And 
further  on  He  says :  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh, 
and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."  St.  John  says : 
^^  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  the  right  to 
become  the  children  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his 
name ;  which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of. man,  but  of  God."  St.  Peter  says: 
'^Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  according  to  his  great  mercy«  begat  us  again  unto  a  liying 
hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead." 
Again  St.  Johnsayn:  '^We  know  that  whosoever  is  begotten 
of  God  sinneth  not." 

This  regeneration  is  ascribed  by  St.  Peter  to  the  word  of 
God,  where  he  speaks  of  Christians  as  ''  having  been  begotten 
again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  through  the 
word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth.*'  So  Christ  Himself 
says  at  a  certain  place :  ^^  He  that  heareth  my  word  and  be- 
lieveth  on  him  that  seqt  me  hath  eternal  life,  and  cometh  not 
into  judgment,  but  is  passed  out  of  death  into  life." 

At  other  places  in  the  word  of  God  the  new  relation  is 
epoken  of  as  dependent  upon  the  Lord's  Supper.  Christ  says : 
"  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh 
and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day."  In  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  as  de- 
scribed by  St.  Matthew,  the  same  thought  appears:  '*  And  as 
they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed,  and  brake  it; 
and  he  gave  to  the  disciples,  and  said,  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my 
body.  And  he  took  a  cup  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  to  them, 
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sayings  Drink  ye  all  of  it;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  is  shed  for  many  unto  remission  of  sins/'  St. 
Paul  also  speaks  of  it  as  follows :  "  The  cup  of  blessing  which 
we  bless,  is  it  not  a  cemmunion  of"  (or  participation  in,  as  in 
the  margin)  "the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread  which  we  break, 
is  it  not  a  communion  of"  (or  participation  in)  ^^  the  body  of 
Christ?" 

The  sacrament  of  Baptism  is,  however,  looked  upon  on  all 
sides,  at  least  wherever  the  ordinances  of  Christ  are  regarded 
as  channels  of  His  saving  grace,  as  the  real  beginning*  of  the 
individual's  new  relation  to  God  through  Christ.  From  this  as 
the  starting-point,  through  growth  in  grace,  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  come  to  full  Christian  stature.  The  Saviour  said  to 
Nicodemus :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Except  a  man 
be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God."  The  great  commission  tq  the  disciples  was:  ''Go 
ye  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing 
them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you.*' 

Two  things  stand  out  prominently  in  the  Christianization  of 
the  individual  member  of  a  fallen  race.  The  one  is  the  de- 
struction of  sinfulness  and  the  cleansing  of  the  soul  from  its 
corruption  and  guilt ;  the  other  is  the  quickening  of  a  new  life 
in  the  heart  and  the  transformation  of  the  character  into  con- 
formity with  that  of  Christ.  It  is  thus  expressed  in  the  word 
of  God :  first,  *'  that  ye  put  away,  as  concerning  your  former 
manner  of  life,  the  old  man,  which  waxeth  corrupt  after  the 
lusts  of  deceit  ;'*  secondly,  **  that  ye  be  renewed  in  the  spirit 
of  your  mind,  and  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  hath 
been  created  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of  truth.''  And 
this  is  strikingly  set  forth  in  baptism.  It  is  the  office  of  water 
to  destroy,  as  in  the  flood.  In  this  sacrament  we  have  a  sign 
and  seal  of  the  destruction  of  the  corrupt  nature.  It  is  the 
office  of  water  to  cleanse  and  purify,  as  we  learn  from  one  of 
its  most  common  uses,  the  world  over.     It  was  thus  employed 
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under  the  Old  Covenant  as  a  symbol  of  cleansing  from  cere- 
monial pollation.  In  the  sacrament  it  is  a  sign  and  seal  of  the 
purification  of  the  soul  from  sin ;  according  to  the  language  of 
Ananias  to  Saul :  ^^  And  now  why  tarriest  thou  ?  Arise  and 
be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  his  name." 
In  like  manner  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  after 
mentioning  different  classes  of  sinners,  says :  ^'  And  such  were 
some  of  you ;  but  ye  were  washed,  but  ye  were  sanctified,  but 
je  were  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
the  Spirit  of  our  God/'  It  is  the  office  of  water  also  to 
quicken  and  renew,  to  introduce  fresh  vigor  and  life,  to  be  the 
means  and  the  starting-point  of  a  new  growth.  This  is  seen 
in  the  springing  up  of  vegetation  at  the  coming  of  rain  after  a 
severe  drouth,  in  the  invigoration  of  one  who  is  faint  and 
ready  to  perish  with,  thirst  when  water  is  reached.  In  the  sac- 
rament we  have  the  sign  and  seal  of  a  spiritual  renewing,  of 
the  introduction  and  implanting  of  the  new  life  of  the  second 
Adam ;  according  to  the  language  of  St.  Paul :  '^  According 
to  his  mercy  he  saved  us  through  the  washing  of  regeneration 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.''  These  two  sides,  destruc- 
tion and  quickening,  are  brought  out  in  several  passages:  ''Or 
are  ye  ignorant  that  all  we  who  were  baptized  into  Christ 
Jesus  were  baptisfed  into  his  death?  We  were  buried  there- 
fore with  him  through  baptism  into  death ;  that  like  as  Christ 
was  raised  from  the  dead  through  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so 
we  also  might  walk  in  newness  of  life."  And  again:  ''In 
whom  ye  were  also  circumcised  with  a  circumcision  not  made 
with  hands,  in  the  putting  off  of  the  body  of  the  flesh,  in  the 
circumcision  of  Christ ;  having  been  buried  with*  him  in  bap- 
tism, wherein  ye  were  also  raised  with  him  through  faith  in 
the  working  of  God,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead."  Marten- 
sen  says  of  baptism :  ''  As  a  divine  ceremony,  it  is  the  act  by 
which  Christ,  our  invisible  High  Priest  and  King,  establishes 
His  Church  within  the  individual,  and  consecrates  him  in  a 
true  relation  to  God.^'     ''  By  baptism  man  is  incorporated  into 
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the  new  kingdom^  and  the  possibility  of,  the  necessary  reqaire- 
ments  for,  the  new  personality  are  given  therein." 

The  fact  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  however,  that  the  sacra- 
ment does  not  consist  in  the  mere  outward  washing  with 
water.  Water  alone  is  nevfer  spoken  of,  either  in  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  as  washing  away  sin  or  quickening  to  a  new 
spiritual  life.  Water  baptism  cannot  effect  this.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  water  baptism  in  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  Where  only  water  is  present,  it  is  a  mere 
washing,  and  is  not  worthy  the  name  of  baptism.  Christ 
speaks  of  being  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  and  St.  Paul  of 
the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Water  is  symbolical  of  the  blood  and  Spirit  of  Christ ; 
and  the  external  sprinkii\g  or  washing  with  water  is  symboli- 
cal of  the  application  to  the  soul  of  the  benefits  of  the  atoning 
death  of  Christ,  and  its  cleansing  from  the  pollution  and  guilt 
of  sin  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  its  quick- 
ening to  a  new  life  through  the  life  and  Spirit  of  Christ :  ao- 
cording  to  His  language  to  St.  Peter :  '^  If  I  wash  thee  not, 
thou  hast  no  part  in  me."  Moreover,  it  has  pleased  God  in  the 
ordinance  to  join  the  symbol  and  that  which  is  symbolized,  and 
it  is  this  fact  that  constitutes  it  a  sacrament,  through  which 
He  ''  declares  and  seals  to  us  the  promise  of  the  gospel,  vii., 
that  He  grants  us  fully  the  remission  of  sin  and  life  eternal, 
for  the  sake  of  that  one  sacrifice  of  Christ,  accomplished  on 
the  cross.''  Thus  also  ^^  He  assures  us  by  this  divine  pledge 
and  sign  that  we  are  spiritually  cleansed  from  our  sins  as 
really  as  we  are  externally  washed  with  water." 

It  may  be  truly  said  that,  in  its  sacramental  use,  water 
reaches  its  highest  glory.  Its  principal  uses  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment seem  to  look  forward  to  this.  That  element,  so  abun- 
dant, so  widely  distributed,  so  necessary  to  life  and  health, 
cleansing,  purifying  all  that  comes  in  contact  with  it,  invigora- 
ting, quickening,  bringing  new  life  to  plant  and  animal  and 
man,  also  an  agent  of  destruction  under  certain  circumstances, 
becomes  the  divinely  chosen  symbol  of  man's  justification,  of 
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tbe-  destruetion  of  his  sinful  nature^  of  the  quickening  of  the 
new  life  of  the  Spirit  in  his  soul,  and  of  his  sanctification  to  be 
s  member  of  Christ.  Even  more  than  this :  in  His  mercy  and 
irisdom,  God  has  sacramentally  joined  these  two  together^  so 
that  water  and  its  work  are  the  difine  pledge  and  seal  of  the 
presence  and  sanctifying  and  renewing  power  and  operation  of 
Christ's  atoning  blood  and  of  His  quickening  Spirit. 

But  one  more  use  of  water  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  remains 
to  be  noticed.  It  is  employed  as  an  emblem  of  the  happiness 
which  shall  be  the  portion  of  the  redeemed  in  the  world  to 
come.  As  we  have,  in  the  beginning  of  the  word  of  God,  a 
picture  of  that  paradise  which  was  the  habitation  of  the  human 
family,  in  the  innopence  of  its  infancy,  so  we  have^  in  the  last 
of  the  sacred  books,  a  picture  of  another,  better  paradise, 
which  those  who  have  been  restored  to  righteousness  and  life 
shall  inherit.  When  the  veil  of  the  future  was  lifted,  and  St. 
John  was  permitted  to  look  upon  the  unimagincd  glory  of  the 
promised  land  above,  he  saw  a  great  white  throne,  before  which 
were  four  and  twenty  elders  clothed  in  white  raiment*.  Of  Him 
^hom  John  saw  walking  among  the  seven  golden  candlesticks, 
it  was  said:  '^And  his  head  and  his  hair  were  white  as  white 
wool,  white  as  snow."  The  Spirit  said  to  the  churches:  **To 
him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  a  white  stone.''  Again :  "  He 
that  overcometh  shall  thus  be  arrayed  in  white  garments/'  and 
"they  shall  walk  with  me  in  white,  for  they  are  worthy." 
John  also  saw  "  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  could  number, 
oat  of  every  nation,  and  of  all  tribes  and  peoples  and  tongues, 
standing  before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb,  arrayed  in 
white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands;"  and  it  was  said: 
*^  These  are  they  which  come  out  of  the  great  tribulation,  and 
they  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb." 

Water  for  cleansing  and  purifying  is  no  longer  needed ;  but 
water  for  refreshing  is  a  feature  of  the  blessings  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  it  is  said :  ^^  They 
shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall 
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the  sun  strike  upon  themi  nor  any  heat ;  for  the  Lamb  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  be  their  shepherd^  and  shall 
guide  them  unto  fountains  of  waters  of  life ;  and  God  shall 
wipe  away  every  tear  from  their  eyes."  The  Lord  says :  "  I 
will  give  unto  him  that  is  athirst  of  the  fountain  of  the  water 
of  life  freely/'  A  iftriking  feature  of  the  first  paradise  was  a 
river;  so  in  the  second  John  says:  ''And  he  showed  me  a 
river  of  water  of  life,  bright  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the 
throne  of  Ood  and  of  the  Lamb,  in  the  midst  of  the  street 
thereof.  And  on  this  side  of  the  river  and  on  that  was  the 
tree  of  life."  And  almost  the  last  words  of  the  sacred  canon 
are  a  gracious  invitation  to  this  water  of  life:  "And  the  Spirit 
and  the  bride  say.  Come.  And  he  that  heareth,  let  him  say, 
Come.  And  he  that  is  athirst,  let  him  come :  he  that  will,  let 
him  take  the  water  of  life  freely." 


V. 

THE  ORGANISM  OF  THE  CHURCH  YEAR. 

B7   REV.   THEODORE   APPEL,  B.B. 

In  all  lands  and  in  all  past  ages,  wherever  religion  has  been 
reduced  to  a  system  at  all^  an  ecclesiastical  year,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  has  been  developed.  Among  the  heathen  gen- 
erally there  has  always  been  a  dark  faith  or  feeling  that  the 
objects  in  Bpaee^  the  domain  of  external  nature,  are  in  some 
'way  connected  with  supersensuous  beings,  and  that  portions  at 
least  of  the  flow  of  time  should  rightly  be  dedicated  to  the  honor 
and  service  of  the  gods.  Sacred  days  and  seasons  were  set 
apart  for  religious  purposes  more  systematically  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  perhaps,  than  by  any  other  nation  of  antiquity.  Com- 
pared with  other  cultivated  people/ they  were  amongst  the  most 
religious  and  devout,  especially  during  their  earlier  history. 
At  Rome  it  was  customary  for  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  high 
priest,  to  announce  the  religious  festivals  for  each  month  in 
advance,  so  that  the  people  might  know  the  days  on  which 
they  could  attend  to  business,  and  those  which  had  been  set 
apart  for  a  sacred  purpose.  The  principal  deities,  therefore, 
in  their  pantheon — Saturn,  Vulcan,  Bacchus,  Pan,  Neptune, 
Jupiter,  and  others — had  each  a  festival  in  his  honor  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  The  old  Roman  calendar,  dividing  the 
month  into  days,  sacred  and  secular.  Dies  fasti  and  Dies  ne- 
Jasti^  became  subsequently  the  model  after  which  the  calendars 
of  Christian  nations  were  formed. 

The  effort  of  the  heathen  to  unite  the  world  of  time  and 
space  with  a  spiritual  world  above  it,  was  a  failure,  as  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  had  to  be.     Their  religious  solemnities,  very 
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properly,  followed  the  order  of  the  seasons.  At  the  vernal 
equinox,  when  the  bondage  of  winter  gave  way  to  the  free 
life  of  spring  and  summer,  to  the  period  of  flowers  and  fruit, 
they  generally  celebrated  their  kind  of  a  passover ;  in  Sep- 
tember, the  season  of  vintage,  when  the  fruits  of  the  year 
were  all  gathered  in,  they  held  their  second  passover  with  joy 
and  rejoicing,  but  at  the  same  time  with  some  feeling  of  sad- 
ness, as  the  sun  crossed  the  line  and  introduced  them  again  to 
the  reign  of  winter.  They,  however,  watched  the  course  of 
the  sun-god,  and  at  the  winter  solstice  when  he  began  again  to 
turn  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  them,  they  were  wont 
to  break  forth  into  uproarious  rejoicings,  and,  laying  aside  all 
social  distinctions,  they  celebrated  their  wild  Saturnalia.  But 
in  all  this  striving  to  rise  above  the  plane  of  nature,  the  heathen 
everywhere  fell  back  again  helpless  into  its  dark  embrace.  The 
Sun  and  Moon,  that  ruled  the  days  and  nights,  the  months  and 
the  changing  seasons  of  the  year,  as  the  servants  of  God,  with 
other  creatures  in  the  natural  world,  as  well  as  the  creations  of 
fancy,  became  the  objects  of  a  degrading  homage.  The  worship 
of  Apollo  and  Venus,  the  beautiful  ideals  which  the  Greeks  had 
formed  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  deteriorated  into  the  lowest 
sensuality.  Heathen  worship  in  general,  and  heathen  sacred 
festivals  in  particular,  were  prostituted  to  purposes  so  base,  as 
to  appear  incredible ;  and  so  they  would  be  to  us,  if  the  same 
facts  were  not  reported  to  us  by  foreign  missionaries  of  to-day. 
A  military  officer  at  Antioch,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  would  not 
allow  his  Roman  soldiers  to  attend  the  worship  of  Apollo  in 
the  Daphnean  grove,  where  Grecian  art  and  taste  had  com- 
bined in  vain  to  render  the  worship  pure  and  refined. 

But,  whilst  the  sacred  year  of  the  heathen  was  thus  polt/the- 
iBtiCy  with  its  corresponding  degradation,  that  of  the  Jews  was 
strictly  monotheistic  and  elevating.  The  latter  takes  its  start 
in  the  Sabbath,  a  day  of  rest,  one  in  seven,  instituted  to  com- 
memorate the  work  of  creation  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the 
honor  and  glory  to  the  Creator,  the  one  true  and  living  God. 
This  institution  was  established  by  the  inspiration  and  appoint- 
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ment  of  Almighty  God  Himself.  It  falls  in  fullj  with  the 
harmony  and  laws  of  nature,  in  the  profoundest  sense ;  but  it 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  it  would  have  been  established  and 
upheld  from  age  to  age  without  the  force  of  a  divine  command. 
From  week  to  week  it  reminded  the  Hebrew  nation  of  the 
leading  principle  of  their  religion,  and  inculcated  the  duty  of 
the  people  to  worship  one  God,  over  against  the  almost  irre- 
sistible influence  of  neighboring  polytheistic  nations. 

The  Sabbath,  however,  was  also  the  germ  or  promise  of  other 
festivals,  which  were  established  by  the  same  divine  authority. 
It  was  a  remembrancer  of  God  and  His  works  in  general ;  but  as 
the  children  of  Israel  passed  out  of  the  state  of  bondage  or 
pupilage,  and  became  a  nation,  events  occurred  in  their  history 
which,  as  they  manifestly  displayed  the  hand  of  God,  were 
emphasized,  and  kept  in  remembrance  by  the  appointment  of 
memorial  days.  The  Passover,  therefore,  was  celebrated  in  the 
spring,  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  miraculously  delivered 
out  of  Egyptian  bondage.  In  the  fall,  at  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  they  commemorated  the  forty 
years'  sojourn  of  their  forefathers  in  the  wilderness.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  likewise  a  festival  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
produce  of  the  year,  which  had  now  all  been  gathered  from 
the  fields.  It  was  properly  preceded  by  the  great  Day  of 
Atonement,  which  was  kept  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation 
and  prayer,  on  which  the  people  were  expected  to  grieve  over 
their  sins,  and  to  look  to  God  for  the  removal  of  their  guilt  in 
a  general  atoning  sacrifice.  It  was  the  proper  preparation  for 
the  festival  of  rejoicing  that  followed.  Both  occasions  were 
in  harmony  with  the  seasons,  the  one  apparently  rejoicing  in 
the  beneficent  reign  of  the  sun,  the  other  grieving  at  his  de- 
parture. The  third  great  festival,  Pentecost,  or  the  Feast  of 
Weeks,  was  observed  at  the  end  of  the  wheat  and  barley  har- 
vests, which  were  the  most  important  crops,  and  seemed  to  call 
for  some  celebration  at  this  time  as  the  harvest  of  the  first 
fruits,  in  distinction  from  that  of  the  ingathering  in  the  fall. 
It  carried  with  it  also  a  reference  to  the  giving  of  the  law  on 
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Mount  Sinai^  which  took  place  fifty  days  after  the  Passover. 
In  addition  to  these  three  great  festivals,  the  Feast  of  the 
Trumpets,  of  divine  appointment  also,  was  celebrated  with 
appropriate  religious  rites  at  the  appearance  *  of  every  new 
moon.  Thus  the  month  as  well  as  the  year  was  sanctified  in 
the  mind  of  the  pious  Jew.  Several  other  festivals,  of  human 
origin,  but  of  national  significance,  were  also  observed.  Purinj, 
Queen  Esther's  festival,  a  Jewish  holiday,  occurred  several 
weeks  before  Easter,  and  was  a  kind  of  carnival  that  pre- 
ceded the  purification  and  preparation  for  a  proper  observance 
of  the  Passover.  The  Feast  of  Dedication  was  celebrated  on 
the  25th  of  December,  at  the  .time  of  the  winter  solstice.  It 
was  the  Feast  of  Lights,  in  honor  of  the  purification  of  the 
Temple  by  Judas  Maccabseus,  celebrated  at  Jerusalem  and  in 
Jewish  families  generally  throughout  the  world.  It  has  its 
importance  to  us,  because  it  was  the  precursor  of  our 
Christmas. 

The  Jewish  sacred  year  was  thus  strictly  monotheistic ;  it 
synchronized  with  the  natural  year,  it  is  true,  quite  as  much  so 
as  that  of  the  heathen,  showing  that  nature  had  its  rights  in 
the  service  of  God,  and  that  its  true  mission  was  to  unite  with 
man  in  celebrating  His  praises.  But  the  mind  of  the  Jew  in 
his  holy  days  was  continually  raised  above  the  blind  forces  of 
nature,  to  contemplate  the  great  Creator  of  all  things,  and  to 
adore  Him  for  His  wonderful  works.  Communion  between 
Him  and  the  Gentile  was,  therefore,  as  impossible  as  commu- 
nion between  light  and  darkness.  Their  mutual  aversion  and 
contempt  for  each  other  followed  as  a  natural  consequence. 
Salvation  was  of  the  Jews,  and  his  feasts  looked  beyond  nature, 
and  in  their  order  served  as  the  natural  basis  on  which  the 
more  spiritual  festivals  of  the  new  dispensation  were  to  be 
established.  The  Church  Year  of  Christianity,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  became  tritheistic  in  a 
trinitarian  sense.  It  remained  eminently  monotheistic  still, 
because  it  retained  the  Sabhdth  as  its  starting-point,  but  it  gave 
it  a  new  character  so  as  to  include  the  commemoration  of  the 
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higher  fact  of  redemption  in  connection  with  that  of  creation. 
Weekly  it  emphasizes  the  first  article  of  the  creed  : 

I  believe  in  Oodj  the  Father  A  Imightyy  Maker  of  Heaven  and 
^arih. 

But  all  other  festivals  have  reference  to  the  revelation  of 
God  as  Father,  Son  or  Holy  Ghost.  They  assumed  this  char- 
acter, not  by  setting  aside  the  old  festivals,  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Sabbath  or  Lord^s  Day,  by  giving  them  Christian  con- 
tents and  meaning.  Easter  no'  longer  referred  to  a  temporal 
deliverance,  but  to  redemption  and  salvation ;  Pentecost^  no 
longer  to  the  first  fruits  of  all,  but  to  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  first  fruit  of  the  new  dispensation ;  and  the 
Peast  of  Dedication,  no  longer  to  the  old  temple,  but  to  the 
Incarnation,  out  of  which  the  new  temple  was  to  arise,  in  which 
all  lands  and  nations  were  to  congregate  and  worship. 

Naturally,  Easter  became  the  first  and  most  prominent  Chris- 
tian festival,  because  it  celebrated  the  new  fact  of  redemption. 
It  came  home  primarily  to  men  anxious  to  escape  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  and  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  observed  in  the  Christian  sense  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles.  But  as  the  Church  increased  it  was  natural  that  the 
Christian  consciousness  should  revert  to  the  Incarnation,  as  the 
centre  and  origin  of  all  that  Christ  was  and  did  for  the  world. 
His  miraculous  birth  was  involved  at  first  in  His  Epiphany  or 
Manifestation  to  the  world  in  connection  with  other  facts  in  His 
life,  such  as  His  baptism,  and  was  commemorated  at  an  early 
day  in  many  places  in  the  East  on  the  6th  of  January.  But 
the  Epiphany  festival  among  the  idealistic  Greeks  naturally 
laid  stress,  more  and  more,  on  the  divinity  or  theophany  of 
Christ,  and  it  became  necessary  in  some  way  to  correct  this 
one-sidedness.  This  was  brought  about  in  the  course  of  time, 
in  the  realistic  Church  of  the  West,  by  the  development  of 
ChristmaR,  out  of  an  old  Jewish  festival.  This,  better  than  the 
Epiphany,  intoned  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  brought  it  into 
proper  relations  to  His  divinity. 

St.   Chrysostom,   in  the  year  386,  says  that   in   his   day 
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Christmas  was  coming  to  be  generally  celebrated  in  all  the 
churches,  having  spread  from  the  West  to  the  East.  Connecting 
it  most  intimately,  in  his  own  mind,  with  the  Incarnation^  God 
manifest  in  the  fleshy  he  gives  it  the  preference  over  all  others, 
because  ''they  depended  on  the  Incarnation, and  the  transac- 
tion of  this  day  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  stupendous." 
(Coleman's  ''  Christian  Antiquities,"  p.  436).  With  him  it  was 
'^  the  most  venerable,  the  metropolis,  and  mother  of  all  festi- 
vals.'' 

AJthough  not  generally  observed  in  the  Church,  until  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  cordially  united  in  celebrating 
it  on  the  25th  of  December,  in  the  fourth  century,  it  was  no 
doubt  kept  in  particular  Churches  from  an  early  period.  Chrys- 
ostom  says  that  this  was  the  case  in  the  Church  at  Rome.  It 
is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  was  literally  true  of  the 
Christians  at  Rome.  They  were  at  first  mostly  Jews,  and  they 
were  accustomed  to  observe  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  the  Feast 
of  Lights,  on  the  25th  of  December,  from  their  childhood  with 
the  rest  of  Jews  throughout  the  world,  but  in  passing  over  to 
the  Christian  Church,  they  would  continue  to  celebrate  their 
old  festival  by  giving  it  a  higher,  Christian  character.  This 
was  done,  most  likely  in  their  families  at  first,  and  then  in  their 
congregations,  until  it  extended  over  the  Church,  in  the  fourth 
century,  from  Spain  to  Thrace,  as  it  was  said,  and  not  long 
afterwards,  over  the  entire  Church,  East  and  West.  This  we 
conceive  to  be  the  true  genesis  of  our  Christmas,  which  leaves 
no  ground  for  the  supposition  that  it  is  simply  the  old  Roman 
Saturnalia,  reformed  and  clothed  with  a  Christian  name  and 
signification.  The  German  word  for  Christmas — WHnttehtj 
or  Dedication  Night — is  a  very  ancient  one,  coming  down  from 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  shows  that  among  the  early 
Gothic  Christians  it  still  retained  its  original  feature  of  a  dedi- 
cation feast.  It  was  no  longer  the  memorial  of  the  purifi- 
cation or  re-dedication  of  the  old  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  had 
passed  away,  but  of  the  temple  of  humanifiy  which  Christ  came 
to  restore  to  its  original  sacred  purpose.      In  support  of  this 
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view  of  Christinas  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  on  "Wein- 
acht/'  in  Herzog's  Encyclopaedia,  by  Paulus  Cassel,  and  to  his 
book  on  ^'  Christag/'  upon  which  his  article  is  based.  They  are 
exhaustive,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  set  aside  the  old  mechanical 
view  of  Christmas^  as  a  polhic  off-set  to  a  disgraceful  heathen 
carnival,  and  go  to  show  that  '^  it  growed ''  naturally  out  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  as  this  grew  out  of  faith  in  Christ  as 
the  real  and  true  God-man. 

Thus  Epiphany  and  Christmas  became  distinct  celebrations ; 
but  they  formed,  in  fact,  only  one  festival.  The  rejoicing  of 
Christmas  was  kept  up  until  Epiphany,  and  then  continued 
during  the  Epiphany  period  until  Lent,  when  it  met  the  shadow 
which  Good  Friday  cast  back^vards  over  the  public  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  in  the  flesh  to  the  world  at  large.  Both  were 
Theophanies;  at  times  the  one  was  called  Prima  Nativitas,  and 
the  other  Secunda  Nativitas.  Thus  the  first  Christmas  festival 
bad  a  two-fold  character ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the 
same  is  true  of  the  two  other  great  festivals,  that  logically  and 
organically,  in  fact,  grew  out  of  it. 

No  leading  Christian  festival,  for  obvious  reasons,  could  be 
developed  out  of  the  old  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ;  at  least,  no  one 
took  its  place;  and  its  chief  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  pious 
Jewish  Christians  concentrated  itself  in  the  festival  of  Christ's 
Nativity.  The  natural  element  of  light  entered  into  both  as  a 
symbol  or  prophecy,  and  found  its  true  fulfillment  in  Christ, 
who  is  the  light  of  the  world. 

Christmas  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  beginning  of  the 
Christian  year — its  Fans  et  Origo, — as  it  seems  to  us.  The  pre- 
ceding period  of  Advent  was  always  regarded  as  a  season  of 
preparation,  more  or  less  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  the  churches, 
whereby  believers  were  purified  and  elevated  in  mind,  so  that 
they  might  be  properly  prepared  to  celebrate  the  approaching 
feast  with  joy  and  rejoicing,  with  profit  and  edification.  It 
was  a  period  of  twilight,  during  which  pious  souls,  in  a  state 
of  expectancy,  waited  for  the  rising  sun  of  a  happy  Christmas 
and  a  bright  Epiphany.    It  is  an  illustration  of  a  commendable 
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custom,  prevalent  alike  among  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  to 
anticipate  their  periods  of  feasting  by  periods  of  fasting.  The 
two  went  together,  and  manifestly  grew  out  of  the  natural 
piely  of  men  in  the  Oriental  world. 

The  period  of  Advent,  however,' looks  forward  not  only  to 
the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  in  its  lessons,  but  also  to  His 
second  coming  in  glory  at  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  a  sea- 
son, consequently,  when  Christians  are  called  on  to  consider 
the  Judgment  Day  and  to  seek  to  prepare  themselves  for  it  as 
an  awful  reality;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  great  Christmas 
Day  that  will  have  no  end.  More  properly  speaking,  there- 
fore, Advent  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  end  of  the  Church- 
Year,  so  arranged,  however,  in  a  cycle  that  the  last  link  meets 
and  connects  itself  organically  with  the  first. 

Advent  answers  to  the  last  article  in  the  Creed,  referring  to 
God,  the  Son,  where  it  is  said  that  ^'  He  shall  come  again  from 
heaven  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,''  and  to  the  last  arti- 
cle included  in  our  faith  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  where  we  are  re- 
quired to  believe  in  the  life  eternal,  whereas  Christmas  and 
Epiphany  refer  to  those  that  follow  the  first  or  most  general 
article  in  the  Creed,  as  follows : 

I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only -begotten  Son,  our  Lord, 
Who  uxis  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ohost, 
Bom  of  the  Virgiyi  Mary. 

Easter,  as  the  outcome  of  Christmas,  was  the  first  great  fes- 
tival that  was  developed  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  not  so 
much  because  of  its  centrality  in  the  church  year,  as  for  the 
fact  that  it  commemorated  the  great  work  of  Christ — some- 
thing that  was  best  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  men 
first.  It  was  just  what  they  wished  to  hear.  This  is  the  order 
in  all  true  organic  developments.  Thus  it  was  in  the  natural 
creation.  Historically,  or  in  the  order  of  time,  the  outward 
universe  appeared  first,  and  then  afterwards  its  underlying  idea 
in  the  appearance  of  man  on  the  scene, — Easter  was  connected 
with  Good  Friday,  and  like  Epiphany  was  two-fold.     Together 
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they  formed  one  and  the  same  commemoration.  Good  Friday 
represented  the  chaos  preceding  the  new  world, that  was  to  be; 
Easter,  that  new  creation  already  virtually  completed  in  its 
grandeur  and  glory  in  the  person  of  Christ.  It  was  the  Sab- 
bath in  which  Christ,  the  author  of  the  new  creation,  rested 
from  Hia  labors.  The  natural  world,  in  its  beauty  and  har- 
mony, continued  to  be  substantially  what  it  was  as  it  came 
from  the  hand  of  the  Creator;  the  world  of  man  had  gone  back 
into  chaos  once  more ;  but  now,  on  the  first  Easter  morn  at 
Jerusalem,  when  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  its  primitive  ordef 
was  restored  by  its  new  Head  and  Representative.  The  day 
that  celebrated  this  wonder  of  wonders  became,  therefore,  more 
and  more  truly  a  holy  day  to  all  devout  worshippers.  Salva- 
tion and  redemption  were  of  more  account  to  men  than  the 
present  world,  with  its  cattle  on  its  thousand  hills  or  its  ten 
thousand  rivers  of  oil.  Easter  taught  the  Church  to  look  back 
into  the  dark  past,  to  be  glad  in  the  bright  present,  and  to 
rejoice  in  the  still  brighter  future  which  loomed  up  to  view  in 
the  restitution  of  all  things,  in  a  world  ransomed,  renewed, 
beautified  and  glorified. 

Easter,  however,  like  Christmas,  in  order  that  it  might  prove 
to  be  the  source  of  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  Church,  was,  at 
an  early  period,  preceded  by  vigils,  fastings,  prayers  and  good 
works.  The  pious  Jew  felt  the  necessity  of  some  preparation 
of  this  kind  to  a  profitable  celebration  of  his  Passover,  and 
came  up  to  Jerusalem  some  weeks  before  the  time  to  purify 
himself  for  it;  or  he  sought  to  do  the  same  thing  at  home  in 
his  own  family.  This  feeling,  common  to  all  Oriental  reli- 
gions, passed  over  into  the  Christian  Church  and  gave  rise  to 
the  Lenten  Fast.  Its«duration  varied  at  different  periods.  At 
first  it  continued  only  forty  hours,  embracing  the  time  that 
elapsed  from  the  Saviour's  death  to  his  resurrection ;  but  after- 
wards it  was  prolonged  to  forty  days,  so  as  to  correspond  with 
the  time  of  His  fasting  in  the  wilderness.  The  forty  days, 
however,  did  not  include  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Sabbaths 
during  Lent,  which  still  retained  their  festal  character,  throw- 
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ing  light  over  the  gloom  and  sadness  oF  the  Church.  As  Pas- 
sion Week — sa4dest  week  of  all — approached,  they  assumed 
more  and  more  their  joyful  nature^  until  Palm  Sunday,  when 
the  Church  put  on  its  festive  robes,  and  with  every  indication 
of  joy  celebrated  the  triumph  of  her  Lord  and  King  over  aU 
His  enemies.  As  the  triumphant  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusa- 
lem on  Palm  Sunday  shed  light  upon  the  dark  vale  of  His 
sufferings  in  Gethsemane  and  on  the  cross^  and  thus  armed 
Him  for  the  horrors  that  awaited  Him  at  Jerusalem^  so  in  after 
ages  the  same  day  has,  through  the  centuries,  prepared  the 
minds  of  the  faithful  for  a  profitable  contemplation  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  on  the  accursed  tree. 

The  season  of  Lent  thus  grew  out  of  Good  Friday,  or  rather, 
as  we  may  s»y,  belongs  to  that  cycle  of  holy  days  which  cul- 
minated in  Easter.  But  are  we  to  suppose  that  it  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  season  of  joy  that  preceded  it  during  the 
Epiphany  period  ?  We  say,  by  no  means.  That  period  in- 
cludes the  Manifestation  of  Christ  from  His  birth,  in  His  works 
and  words,  until  He  came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  die,  of  which  His 
baptism,  and  His  first  miracle  at  Cana,  were  simply  exemplifi- 
cations or  prephecies.  Such  an  Epiphany  could  not  be  without 
its  legitimate  effect  upon  all  right-minded  men.  When  Peter 
witnessed  the  miraculous  draught  of  fish  on  the  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  he  saw  clearly  the  divine  character  of  Christ, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  this  revelation,  he  fell  down  at  His 
feet  in  deep  self-debasement,  and  acknowledged  himself  to  be  a 
sinful  man.  In  like  manner  the  objective  representation  of 
Christ  as  He  lived^  labored  and  spoke  whilst  on  earth,  must 
ever  be  attended  by  an  experience  in  the  heart  of  men  similar 
to  that  of  Peter  the  disciple.  Epiphany,  therefore,  prepared 
the  way  for  Lent,  by  the  power  of  a  concrete  logic,  underlies 
it  in  fact,  and  serves  to  give  it  life  and  vitality.  The  Christmas 
cycle,  in  other  words,  meets  the  Easter  cycle  of  solemnities,  as 
it  were,  half-way,  in  mid-winter,  and  completes  the  organism  of 
the  Church  year  up  to  the  great  festival  of  the  Resurrection. 

After  the  fasting  and  humiliation  of  Lent  had  ended  in  the 
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rejoicings  of  Easter  morning,  a  period  of  continuous  festivity 
commenced  which  lasted  for  fifty  days.  It  was  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  or  of  Weeks^  seven  in  all.  At  Easter  many  catechu- 
mens had  been  received  into  the  church,  backsliders  had  been 
reclaimed,  and  the  first  fruits  of  the  spiritual  year  had  been 
presented  to  the  Lord.  Religious  services,  including  the  fre- 
quent celebrations  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  were  observed,  and  a 
universal  feeling  of  thanksgiving  and  rejoicing  everywhere 
pervaded  the  Christian  communities,  during  which  time  the  poor 
were  clothed  and  fed. 

At  the  end  of  forty  days  the  Church  had  commemorated  and 
intoned  four  more  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Gi^ed,  beginning 
where  the  Epiphany  cycle  had  left  oiT,  as  follows : 

He  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate, 

Was  crucified,  dead  and  buried; 

He  descended  into  Hades  ; 

The  third  day  He  arose  from  the  dead. 

During  the  forty  days  that  Christ  remained  on  earth  the 
disciples  honored  the  Son  as  they  honored  the  Father.  So  far 
as  their  own  experience  was  concerned,  they  knew  of  only  two 
persons  in  the  Godhead ;  and  they  were  required  to  wait  until 
the  Comforter  should  come,  who  was  to  complete  historically 
the  revelation  of  God  as  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  That 
took  place  when  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  great  Sabbath  of  the 
Pentecostal  period,  was  fully  come. 

The  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  however,  on  this  occasion, 
was  celebrated  with  the  ascension  of  Christ.  They,  too,  also 
form  one  and  the  same  general  fact,  because,  as  we  are  told,  the 
Comforter  could  not  come  until  Christ  was  glorified — of  course, 
in  His  divine  human  nature.  Thus  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  like 
Christmas  and  Easter,  was  also  duplex,  and  made  up  of  two 
chief  days,  but  forming  only  one  festival ;  or  rather,  another 
cycle  of  festivals  connecting  itself  with  those  that  preceded  it. 

With  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  the  revelation  of  the  outward, 
historical,  objective  facts  of  redemption  came  to  its  proper  end 
and  consummation.  There  was  nothing  more  to  reveal,  at  least 
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nothing  further  was  needed  for  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth.  The  time  had,  therefore,  arrived  when 
the  outward  revelation  of  God  in  history  should  become  inward 
and  subjective  by  the  appropriation  of  its  blessings  to  the 
hearts  and  experiences  of  men.  This  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Church,  and  by  His 
permanent  abode  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  The  period,  there- 
fore, from  Pentecost  to  the  end  of  the  church-year,  or  to  Ad- 
vent, was  made  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  to  the  conversion  of  sinners,  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  Church,  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  to  the  power  of 
the  keys,  to  the  sacraments,  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  at 
home  and  abroad  in  other  lands  by  home  and  foreign  missions, 
and  to  the  victories  of  Christ  over  all  his  enemies  down  to  the 
end  of  time,  when  He  shall  appear  in  glory  surrounded  with  the 
saints  and  His  holy  angels.  This  was  the  meaning  of  its  lessons, 
sermons  and  meditations.  The  Holy  Spirit,  however,  was  not 
to  be  regarded,  in  any  sense,  as  standing  by  Himself,  sundered 
from  His  connections,  and  operating  upon  the  world  in  an  iso- 
lated and  abstract  manner.  In  Him,  the  revelation  of  God  to 
man  as  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  was  completed ;  the  period 
that  followed  became  the  Trinity  Period ;  and  the  Sundays  were 
all  Trinity  Sundays  until  Advent. 

The  Trinity — a  stupendous  mystery — is  to  be  regarded  not 
simply  as  a  doctrine,  but  as  a  fact,  in  which  each  person  in  the 
Godhead  has  His  sphere  of  activity,  but  always  in  unison  with 
the  other  two.  Through  the  light  and  illuminating  power  of 
the  Spirit,  the  believer  sees  and  feels  the  love  of  the  Father, 
and  is  enabled  to  embrace  the  grace  of  the  Son,  which  involves 
deliverance  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  his  regeneration  or 
restoration  to  a  new  and  heavenly  life.  All  this  is  secured  by 
our  communion  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  An  abstract  trinity  is  a 
"  terror  to  the  mind  *'  and  a  stumbling-block  to  thought ;  a 
concrete  trinity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  *^  a  thing  of  beauty,''  or  as 
we  may  say,  a  perpetual  feast  to  the  heart  and  mind.  For  how 
can  men  resist  its  constraining  power  when  it  opens  the  very 
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heavens  to  their  view,  pouring  out  blessings  upon  them,  pro- 
claiming a  ransoox  to  the  prisoner,  eyesight  to  the  blind,  hear- 
ing to  the  deaf,  freedom  to  the  captive,  the  bread  of  life  to  the 
hungry,  and  the  water  of  life  to  the  thirsty.  It  is,  moreover, 
the  only  effectual  barrier  against  pernicious  errors  of  the  intel- 
lect, such  as  Atheism,  Pantheism,  Deism,  and  all  other  rational- 
istic isms.  It  addresses  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  no  less 
than  his  intellect,  his  heart  no  less  than  his  head,  and  receives 
a  response  from  both.  It  may  be  said  to  meet  a  want  in  think- 
ing minds,  without  which  they  go  astray  into  a  wilderness  of 
errors  from  pantheism  down  to  fetichism  itself. 

The  Trinity  Period  is  in  an  eminent  degree  useful  for  pur- 
poses of  edification,  and  it  should  be  most  potent  in  promoting 
growth  in  grace  among  Christians.  It  embodies  in  it  the  mean- 
ing and  power,  the  substance  and  reality,  of  all  the  other  festi- 
vals preceding.  In  all  there  are  six  of  them.  Christmas  and 
Epiphany,  Easter  and  Good  Friday,  Ascension  Day  and  Pente- 
cost, but  Trinity  Sunday  is  the  seventh,  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  Sabbatical  festival,  in  which 
through  the  Trinity  Sundays  the  Church  rests,  by  resting  in 
the  bosom  of  the  ever  adorable  Trinity — the  One  in  Three  and 
the  Three  in  One.  This  period  gathers  up  all  the  separate 
truths  announced  in  the  other  grand  Epochs,  and  presents  them 
to  us  in  one  panoramic  view  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 
in  which  the  antitheses  of  the  three  persons — to  carnal  minds 
so  many  contradictions — are  brought  together  in  one  general, 
all-embracing  synthesis  or  union.  With  this  revelation  of 
heavenly  truth  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  period  of 
fruit  and  ingathering,  with  its  blue  skies  and  whispering  breezes, 
and  its  wealth  of  life  unfolded  in  every  avenue  that  opens  up 
to  view  around  us,  calling  for  something  to  correspond  to  it  in 
the  spiritual  order,  the  Christianas  faith  ought  to  come  to  its 
highest  symmetrical  development,  in  a  spiritual  autumn.  Strug- 
gling upwards  from  the  incarnation,  and  rising  from  one  eleva- 
tion of  view  to  another,  it  sees  in  the  distance  the  mountain  of 
God's  holiness ;  and  whilst,  when  true  to  itself,  it  is  supremely 
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active,  it  gains  a  Sabbath  of  rest,  and  from  its  commandi 
position  it  surveys  the  pa<«t  with  tearless  eje,  and  the  fati 
with  a  bounding  heart  and  a  cheerful  hope. 

Such  a  view  of  the  triune  God  i  s  all-important  to  a  sou 
and  living  faith.  Without  such  support  in  the  objective  or< 
of  things,  it  must  be  more  or  less  imperfect  and  one-sided,  if 
does  not  run  into  serious  error.  We  may  become  only  pra( 
cal  Monotheists,  or  practically  worship  one  out  of  the  three  a 
not  the  rest.  With  persons  of  a  filial  disposition,  with  cultui 
minds,  the  love  of  the  Father  may  become  so  prominent  a 
engrossing  as  to  ignore  the  other  equal  persons  of  the  Oodhes 
to  profound  thinkers  Christ  may  become  so  much,  all  in  all, 
a  mechanical  and  one-sided  Ghristology,  as  to  leave  no  room  i 
the  Father ;  and  so  there  are  others  who  lay  so  much  stress 
the  Spirit  as  the  chief  thing,  that  they,  in  effect,  dispense  wi 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  their  efforts  to  live  and  walk  in  t 
Spirit.  In  our  day,  when  so  many  abstractions-^the  idols 
men's  own  minds — are  set  up  for  worship,  it  is  important  tl 
each  person  in  the  "  Sacred  Three,"  should  stand  out  distinc 
to  faith,  but  still  more,  in  their  union  in  the  Trinity.  This 
what  the  Church  tries  to  do  for  us  during  the  Trinity  Period 

As  summer  and  autumn  pass  over  into  the  reign  of  winter, 
the  Trinity  Period,  with  the  gifts  of  Providence  and  Grai 
passes  over  naturally  into  the  season  of  Advent.  As  the  fru 
age  of  summer  is  succeeded  by  winter,  so  the  Christian  life,  w 
its  toils  and  victories,  is  followed  by  death,  the  resurrection,  i 
judgment  day,  the  future  reign  of  the  saints  in  glory.  FestivL 
gladness  and  joy  give  place  to  watching  aLd  prayer,  fastim 
self-denials,  and  to  works  of  charity,  to  self-humiliation  a 
preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  But  then  as  the  enJ 
Christ's  mediatorial  reign  looms  up  to  view,  the  mind  of  ' 
Christian  logically  reverts  to  its  humble  beginning  at  Bethlehe 
and,  as  December's  chilly  blasts  gather  round  us,  we  think  9 
bright  Christmas  and  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  B< 
Christmas  and  the  Trinity  Period  call  for  this  interveni 
period  of  Advent.     The  logic  of  the  Church  Year  calls  for 
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it  ifl,  as  we  might  saj^  the  last  link  that  unites  the  end  with  the 
ie^^joning  of  the  year,  in  one  unbroken  cycle. 

TVith  the  close  of  Advent,  the  Creed  also  comes  to  an  end. 
AJl  its  sublime  truths  have  been  announced  to  the  world,  in 
hakJTtnonj  with  the  seasons  as  they  came  and  went.  From  Ascen- 
aioi:i  Day  and  Whitsuntide  to  Christmas,  during  the  latter  half 
of  'Lhte  year,  the  remaining  articles  of  the  Creed  have  been  pro- 
cl«aimed  by  the  Church  during  the  gloom  of  winter,  ij^e  sunlight 
or  spring  and  the  whispering  breezes  of  summer  and  autumn,  as 
follo^vs: 

JS^  aicended  into  heaven  and  sifteth  at  the  right  hand  of 
(ftxZ  the  Father  Almighty.    From  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge 
th^  quick  and  the  dead.     I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy 
(j^^tf^^ie  Churchy  the  Communion  of  Saints j  the  Remission  of  Sins, 
<fc«   jResurrectian  of  the  Body,  and  the  Life  Everlasting.     Amen. 
7o  these  primary  festivals,  however,  many  others  were  added 
^    the  progress  of  time,  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  in 
lionor  of  the  saints,  which  were  supposed  to  be  salutary  in  pro- 
ittoting  the  piety  of  the  simple-minded  people.     They  increased 
8o  rs^pidly  in  number  that  every  day  in  the  year,  except  Sunday 
^<t8  dedicated  to  some  particular  saint,  and  when    the  calendar 
failed  to  supply  all  the  more  distinguished  ones  with  a  memorial 
^ay^  one  was  set  apart  for  *'A11  Saints,"  so  that  no  one  might 
be  omitted,  and   one  also  even  for  "  All  Souls."     They  took 
their  rise  in  early  times  in  the  annual  commemorations  around 
the  graves  pf  the  first  martyrs,  on  the  day  of  their  martyrdom. 
•^he  services  on  these  occasions  were  solemn  and  impressive,  in 
Perfect  harmony  with  the  Christian  standpoint,  consisting  of 
**'^giBg  and  prayers,  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
^  Recital  of  the  acts  and  wofas  of  the  martyrs  in  their  last  suf- 
fertngs.     Thus  their  deaths  were  observed  as  their  birth-days, 
^Ji  the  Kingdom  of  glory.     In  the  course  of  time,  however,  such 
nmple  and  devout  services  came  to  be  perverted,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  formal  orations,  panegyrics,  canonizations  and  many 
^^ceBses  of  a  more  or  less  idolatrous  nature,  such  as  saint-wor- 
^hip^  mariolatry,  and  a  superstitious  reverence  for  relics. 
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Were  these  saints'  days  the  legitimate  growth  of  the  Church 
Year  ?  We  think  not.  When  they  came  to  change  their  ori- 
ginal character,  they  became  adventitious  growths  that  wer6 
not  without  some  good  fruit  in  the  peculiar  state  of  society  and 
the  Church,  but  destined  in  the  end  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
vine  as  so  many  barren  or  dead  branches.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  festivals  of  the  ancient  Jews  commemorated  simply 
the  mighty^cts  of  God  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  history 
as  the  chosen  people  of  God.  None  of  them  were  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  individual  men,  however  much  distinguished  they 
may  have  been  in  their  day.  Neither  Moses,  Samuel,  David 
nor  Daniel  was  honored  in  this  way.  The  entire  trend  of  the 
Jewish  faith  was  antagonistic  to  festivals  in  honor  of  mere  men. 
The  Christian  Church,  as  based  on  the  Jewish,  must,  therefore, 
have  suffered  more  or  less  violence  by  the  introduction  of  so 
many  days  that  celebrated  the  praises  of  men  rather  than  of 
God,  from  whom  all  good  things — saints  as  well  as  their  heroic 
lives — proceed.  Accordingly  we  must  trace  the  development 
of  these  days,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  a  pagan  element  that 
gradually  in!=>inuated  itself  into  the  cultus  of  the  Church,  which 
in  the  end  operated  with  pernicious  effects.  Greece  and  Rome, 
just  like  the  other  heathen  nations,  were  addicted  to  hero-wor- 
ship, and,  as  a  consequence,  appointed  days  on  which  they  paid 
divine  homage  to  their  memories.  The  greatest  among  them 
were  apotheosized,  translated  to  the  stars  and  worshipped  as 
demi-gods.  The  existing  Church,  surrounded  with  such  an  at- 
mosphere as  this,  and  receiving  into  its  communion  many  who 
were  no  better  than  baptized  heathen,  took  up  into  its  body  a 
considerable  amount  of  heathen  leaven,  which  showed  itself  by 
its  fruits.  Parasitic  plants  fastened  themselves  upon  her,  fed 
and  flourished  on  her  sap  and  vitality.  The  homage  offered  to 
the  saints  and  their  relics,  together  with  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  was,  therefore,  a  development  or  growth  that  did 
not  proceed  legitimately  from  Judaism  nor  from  Christianity, 
but  from  paganism  itself  rather.  It  identified  itself  with  the 
pious  reverence  of  the  early  Christians  for  the  memory  of  the 
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martyrs,  and  finding  in  it  a  suitable  nidus,  continued  to  propa- 
gate its  poisonous  species  from  century  to  century. 

Christianity,  however,  differs  from  all  other  religions  in  the 
fact  that  it  never  grows  old  or  decrepid,  that  it  cannot  be 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  dead  tradition,  and  that  its  vitality 
cannot  be  drawn  out  of  it  by  pilrasitic  plants  that  fasten  them- 
selves upon  it  and  for  a  while  destroy  its  normal  activity.  It 
possesses  a  hidden  life  in  Christ,  its  head,  an  irresistible  recu- 
perative energy,  when  the  incubus  on  its  freedom  of  action  be- 
comes the  heaviest.  When  abuses  and  errors  prove  to  be  a 
dead  weight  on  its  life,  it  reacts  and  throws  them  off  by  an  in- 
nate energy  of  its  own,  and  sometimes  with  a  volcanic  power. 
The  vessel  of  the  Church  thus  appears  at  times  as  if  submerged 
beneath  dark  and  stormy  waves,  but  anon  it  reappears  out  on  a 
calm  sea,  pursuing  its  peaceful  voyage.  We  have  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  great  Protest  and  the  bold 
assertion  of  Christian  freedom  during  the  XYI.  century.  With 
the  reformation,  in  doctrine  and  practice,  there  was  a  corres- 
ponding reformation  of  the  Church  Year,  which,  noble  and 
grand  in  its  outlines,  had  well  nigh  been  reduced  to  a  re- 
duetto  ad  absurdum.  The  ever-increasing  Saints'  Days,  which 
had  overgrown  and  burdened  the  real  Church  Year,  were  swept 
away — actually,  if  not  nominally,  eliminated  from  the  calendar. 
Only  a  few  of  them  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cultus  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  festivals  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  Apostles,  who  died  the  deach  of  mar- 
tyrs. Will  the  latter  retain  their  credit  ?  Possibly  they  may  in 
some  portions  of  the  Protestaut  denominations,  but  even  there 
they  will  never  hold  an  equal  rank  with  the  great  festivals 
that  commemorate  God's  works  and  ways. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  St.  John,  the  Evangelist, 
never  had  any  memorial  day,  very  likely  because  he  was  no 
martyr ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  St.  Paul,  although  some 
almanacs  give  him  a  part  of  St.  Peter's  Day,  on  the  29th  of 
June.  The  29th  oF  January,  however,  has  been  set  apart  to 
commemorate  his  conversion,  and  he  is  in  this  way  best  held 
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in  remembrance.  The  circumcision  of  Christ,  coinciding; 
with  the  first  of  January,  is  significant  as  standing  in  close 
connection  with  His  miraculous  birth.  As  it  regards  the  other 
saints,  let  them  be  held  in  devout  remembrance,  even  if  we  can 
read  of  their  names  only  in  old  martyrologies,  or  in  our 
almanacs,  where  they  stil]  speak   to  us  from  year  to  year. 

The  festival  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  of  All  Saints*  Day,  on  the  1st  of  November,  are  worthy 
of  attention ;  the  former,  as  illustrating  the  service  of  children  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  the  latter  as  emphasizing  the  article 
of  the  Creed  concerning  the  Communion  of  the  Saints,  at  the 
right  season  of  the  year. 

It  would  be  proper  for  us  here  to  speak  of  the  pericopes, 
or  Gospels  and  Epistles,  appointed  by  the  Church  to  be  read 
in  the  services  on  the  Lord^s  Day,  but  time  will  not  permit. 
They  are  very  ancient,  and  grew  legitimately  out  of  the 
Church  Year,  and  are  more  or  less  well  adapted  to  the  sea- 
sons, during  which  they  are  to  be  read.  They  were  selected 
with  care  by  saintly  men,  from  a  deep  Christian  conscious- 
ness, from  a  proper  regard  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple during  the  revolving  year,  and  from  a  proper  sense  of 
the  spirit  and  animus  of  the  Church  Year.  The  whole  sub- 
ject was  exhaustively  discussed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Higbee, 
some  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  ago,  in  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  Mercersburg  Review.  They  evince  ability,  learning 
and  research,  and  we  can  only  refer  to  them  here  as  setting 
forth  ''  The  Pericopes,  or  Selections  of  Gospels  and  Epistles  of 
the  Church  '*  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  light. 

In  conclusion  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  the  Church  Year,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  'such 
an  observance.  As  a  general  thing,  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
for  the  Sabbaths  as  they  come  and  go,  will  serve  as  a  guide. 
This,  however,  ought  not  to  be  done  mechanically,  else  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  failure  in  the  end.  If  we  confine  ourselves  too 
rigidly  to  the  lessons  of  the  day ;  if,  for  instance,  our  thoughts 
or  our  sermons  never  g  )  beyond  the  miracle  at   Cana  of   Gali- 
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lee  on  the  second  Sunday  of  Epiphany,  or  the  conversation  of 
Christ  with  Nicodemus  on  Trinity  Sunday,  we  would  find 
ourselves  confined  to  a  narrow  channel  for  the  supply  of  the 
water  of  life.  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  alterna- 
tive. There  is  room  here  for  the  exercise  of  ample  freedom  in 
our  Sabbath  and  weekly  meditations,  which  should  always 
have  regard  to  the  day  and  season  ;  but  they  should  be  in  the 
spirit  and  scope,  rather  than  in  the  lessons  standing  abstractly 
by  themselves. 

The  development  of  the  Church  Year  as  a  living  organism 
implies  a  more  or  less  liturgical  service  to  express  and  empha- 
sise its  panoramic  view  of  the  Gospel.  We  need  not  only  services 
and  lessons  for  the  seasons,  but  also  prayers,  and  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs.  Hymn-books  are  now  beginning  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  order  of  the  Church  Year,  a  step  in  advance, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times. 
Hymns  have  a  much  wider  influence  than  we  sometimes  sup- 
pose—on theology  no  less  than  on  practical  Christian  life. 
Twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  liturgies,  the  Church  Year  and 
Apostles'  Creed  were  as  yet  considerably  below  par  in  our 
Evangelical  Churches,  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Porter,  himself  a 
hymnologist,  thus  wrote  in  the  Meroersburg  Review  in  re- 
gard to  the  kind  of  a  Hymn-Book  needed  in  the  Reformed 
Church.  ^'  Its  arrangement  should  so  blend  the  order  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Evangelical  Church  Year  together, 
that  in  it  the  historical  course  of  divine  redemption,  as  well  as 
the  development  of  the  Christian  life  from  conversion  and  re- 
generation, on  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  fruition 
of  heavenly  bliss,  should  be  mirrored  forth  in  a  simple,  graphic 
and  complete  manner  for  practical  use.'' 

The  benefit  of  observing  times  and  seasons  in  this  way 
seems  to  us  incalculable.  The  Church  Tear  may  be  said  to  be 
the  most  grand  and  comprehensive  parable  of  the  Gospel  it- 
self, illustrating  each  and  every  part  of  it.  It  secures  to  the 
congregation  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  whole  counsel  of  God 
within  the  narrow  s^  ace  of  a  year,  gives  them,  in  fact,  a  popu- 
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lar  treatise  of  theology,  an  exposition  of  all  the  articles  of 
our  Catholic,  undoubted  Christian  faith,  which  grows  in  clear- 
ness and  fullness  as  ministers  and  people  grow  in  grace  and  in 
knowledge.  Thus  as  travelers  and  sojourners  in  this  vale  of 
tears,  we  go  on  from  one  mount  of  blessing  to  another,  in  har- 
mony with  the  seasons  as  they  go  and  come,  in  harmony  wi(h 
one  universal  creed,  in  harmony  with  the  New  Testament,  in 
harmony  with  the  Baptismal  formula,  with  the  benediction,  nu- 
merous doxologies,  catechisms  and,  best  of  all,  with  the  ever 
glorious  Trinity.  In  our  days,  subjectivity  with  its  whims  and 
fancies  is  too  far  the  order  of  the  day,  crowding  out  almost 
everything  else.  What  we  need  most  is  the  force  of  the  objective 
facts  of  redemption,  and  the  Church,  therefore,  has  wisely  given 
us  one-half  of  the  year,  more  particularly,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  one,  and  the  other  half  for  making  them  the  contents 
of  our  own  Christian  consciousness.  Thus,  with  our  eyes 
fixed  on  Christ,  surrounded  by  "  the  glorious  company  of  the 
Apostles,"  "  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  "  and  ''  the  great 
cloud  of  witnesses,'*  looking  down  upon  us  from  the  heavenly 
world,  we  cannot  fail  to  grow  in  grace  and  knowledge,  as  the 
years  come  and  go. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
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HISTORIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ATOMIC 

THEORY. 

BY   PROF.    R.   C.   SCHIBDT. 

EvBR  since  Democritus  of  Abdera  gave  to  philosophy  his 
theory  of  matter,  so  useful  for  natural  research,  and,  like  Leu- 
cippus  and,  later,  Epicurus,  defined  matter  as  an  aggregate 
of  separate  atoms,  men  have  experimented  with  a  view  to 
finding  the  nature  of  the  primordial  uniis^  which  constitute  the 
physical  world.  The  learned  Abderite,  however,  found  only 
the  formula  for  the  expression  of  ideas,  concerning  the  ele- 
mentary constitution  of  the  universe,  which  had  been,  centuries 
before  him,  prevalent  in  the  East.  When  men  first  began  to 
speculate  on  the  phenomena  of  nature,  vague  hypotheses 
were  put  forth  with  regard  to  the  essence  of  elements.  In 
an  arbitrary  way,  which  must  prevail  in  natural  philosophy  as 
long  as  deductions  from  previous  experiments  are  not  recog- 
nized, any  kind  and  any  number  of  things  were  declared  to 
be  elements,  which  distinction  was  due  to  nothing  but  the 
ignorance  or  prejudice  of  its  origipators. 

The  different  theories  which  have  been  advanced  by  the 
different  ancient  philosophers  with  regard  to  the  original 
^element  are  alike  erroneous.  Among  the  Persians  it  was  fire, 
among  the  Egyptians  water,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Indies  fire,  water,  ether,  air  and  earth ;  whilst  Thales,  Anax- 
imenes  and  Heraclitus  arbitrarily  chose  one  of  them  and 
maintained  boldly  that  all  other  bodies  were  formed  either  by 
the  colidensation  or  the  attenuation  of  this  one  element. 
The  theories  held  during  the  Middle  Ages,  according  to  which 
all  the  metals  are  said  to  be  composed  of  sulphur  and  mercury, 
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deserve  the  same  criticism,  and  it  can  hardly  be  called  progress 
when  Basilius  Yalentinus,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  added  salt 
as  the  third  constituent.  These  hypotheses  are  merely  wit- 
nesses to  a  realistic  symbology,  adapted  to  the  results  which  in 
the  mean  time  had  been  obtained  through  the  researches  of  the 
alchemists.  They  can  be  called  ingenious  without  acknowledg- 
ing that  they  were  based  on  any  scientific  thinking  whatever. 
Consequently  there  remain  only  a  few  thinkers,  aside  of 
Democritus,  whose  conception  of  matter  deserves  a  special  con- 
sideration in  our  time.  Aristotle,  who  difi'erod  widely  from 
Democritus,  is  one  of  them,  and  his  system  of  natural  history 
was  well  wrought  out  in  all  its  conclusions. 

It  was  an  important  step  in  advance  when  Van  Helmont 
declared  that  neither  fire  nor  water  could  be  termed  elements, 
because  the  one  does  not  represent  matter  at  all  and  the  other 
possesses  varying  properties.  But  at  last,  in  the  seventeenth 
eentury,  Robert  Boyle  taught  that  only  undecomposable  matter 
can  be  called  elementary,  and  thus  he  expressed  essentially 
that  which  we  now,  and  perhaps  always  shall,  acknowledge  as 
the  correct  definition  of  an  element.  Of  course,  the  progress 
of  chemical  analysis  has  also  made  this  definition  much  clearer, 
and  we  do  not  know  what  the  improved  apparatus  of  future 
generations  may  accomplish.  Whatever  we  regard  as  indivisible 
to-day  may  be  found  to  be  divisible  to-morrow,  just  as  cer- 
tain substances  which  were  thought  to  be  compounds,  have 
since  been  resolved  into  elements. 

We  must  acknowledge,  on  the  basis  of  the  above-given  state- 
ments, that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  furnish  a  definition  for 
"  element,"  which,  while  satisfying  the  older  natural  philosophy,^ 
is  valid  for  all  times ;  judicious  naturalists,  however,  will  be 
perfectly  contented  with  Boyle's  conception,  considering  that 
all  beginnings  are  imperfect. 

I. 

Chemistry  had  at  last  surmounted  the  errors  of  a  long  past. 
The  danger  of  falling  a  prey  to  its  gold-fever  or  of  becoming 
a  fundamental  annex  to  the  medical  science  was  avoided.     At 
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the  end  of  the  last  century  there  arose  a  Scheelo  and  a 
Lavoisier  whose  genius  called  forth  the  splendid  beginning  of  a 
new  science.  The  long  expected  word  that  recognized  com* 
bustion  as  the  union  of  other  bodies  with  oxygen  had  been 
spoken,  and  the  times  were  ripe  for  the  immortal  works  of 
Dalton  and  J.  B.  Richter,  of  Gay-Lussac  and  Alexander  Von 
Humboldt,  men  who  thought  it  not  too  bold  to  carry  out  the 
idea  of  measuring  and  weighing  atoms.  The  disciples  of  chemis- 
try— foremost  among  whom  was  the  Scandinavian  Berzelius,  who 
followed  the  footsteps  of  his  great  countryman,  Scheele — investi- 
gated with  an  almost  feverish  zeal  the  minerals  of  their  northern 
home,  as  well  as  the  constituents  of  plant  and  animal  life,  and 
in  rapid  succession  the  secrets  of  the  organic  and  inorganic 
world  were  disclosed.  The  material  which  nature  offers  us  was 
first  separated,  then  further  analyzed  and  defined  as  mixtures, 
which  can  be  separated  mechanically,  as  '^  eompoundsj^'  which 
only  chemical  analysis  can  further  resolve,  and  at  last  as 
^*  elements,*'  which  do  not  admit  of  any  further  division.  What 
a  chasm  then  between  the  nature  of  the  element  and  the  old 
fables  of  fire  and  water,  pf  mercury,  sulphur  and  salt !  The 
few  phantoms  had  disappeared  and  a  large  number  of  clearly- 
defined  bodies  had  taken  their  place.  We  have  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen — those  gases  which  resemble  the  air,  which  itself 
has  (ost  its  place  among  the  elements  because  it  has  been 
recognized  as  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Water,  once 
put  like  air  among  the  elements,  appears  now  as  a  chemical 
combination  of  two  elements.  But  bodies  of  entirely  different 
qualities  are  added  to  the  number  of  elements.  Sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, chlorine  maintain — in  some  cases  only  after  a  long  strug- 
gle— their  position  as  elements ;  a  whole  host  of  metals  follow  : 
iron,  lead,  mercury,  copper,  potassium,  sodium  and  many  others 
are,  because  indivisible,  accepted  as  elements.  And  thus  we 
see  how  the  elements  have  increased,  and  are  still  increasing 
from  day  to  day,  so  that  we  now  know  sixty-six  elements, 
besides  which  there  is  a  number  of  still  doubtful  ones,  which 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated. 
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Has  the  universe  been  constructed  oat  of  these  sixty-six 
elements?  Or  is  it  only  our  earth  for  which  these  substances 
served  as  building  materials^  and  are  there,  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  universe,  other  elements  called  to  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose ?  This  question  will,  in  the  end,  be  never  fully  answered, 
but  its  limited  solution  has  become  possible  through  the  results 
of  the  spectral  analysis,  which  enables  us  to  analyze  by  means 
of  the  light  which  they  reflect  even  such  bodies  as  are  far  re- 
moved from  us.  But  the  analysis  of  the  sun,  of  many  fixed 
stars  and  even  of  the  vastly  distant  nebulds  has  proved  that 
we,  here  also,  meet  with  the  identical  elements  as  on  earth,  t.  e,^ 
it  is  probable  that  all  elements  are  equally  distributed  through- 
out the  whole  universe.  Could  such  a  negative  result,  however, 
exclude  entirely  the  existence  of  new  elements?  Is  it  impos- 
sible for  future  generations  to  find  that  which  is  unknown  to 
us,  or  if  it  is,  could  there  not  be  anywhere  within  or  without 
the  earth  undiscovered  elements  ? 

What,  then,  is  the  change,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  theory 
of  elements  since  the  year  1870?  It  was  comparatively  easy 
to  explain  the  principles  of  Darwinism  to  the  general  public 
even  twenty-five  years  ago.  There  you  have  to  deal  with  or- 
ganic beings,  even  with  tlie  human  existence,  and  who  would 
not  take  an  interest  in  such  topics  ?  Regarding  the  progress  of 
practical  natural  science,  as,  for  instance,  electrotechnics,  the 
practical  part  of  the  discussion  and  aim,  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing with  the  ultimate  results  in  daily  life,  is  attractive  for  the 
reader,  and  sometimes  forms  the  deceitful  bridge  which  leads  to 
a  merely  apparent  understanding.  How  much  more  unfavora- 
ble for  our  undertaking !  There  is  no  connecting  link  with 
life,  neither  with  its  direct  bearer  nor  with  anything  relating 
essentially  to  it.  Our  discussion  has  to  do  with  atomSj  of 
which  we  have  as  yet  no  definite  physical  idea, — yes,  even 
worse,  with  numbers^  which  represent  atomic  weights  and 
which,  perhaps,  call  forth  in  many  a  reader  reminiscences  of 
some  painful  hours  of  his  school-years,  when  he,  without  any 
taste  or  talent  whatever  for  mathematics,  was  forced  to  follow 
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the  dark  paths  of  a  deduction  entirely,  strange  to  him.  But  I 
would  like  here  to  console  those  especially  who  expect  some- 
thing similar  from  this  article.  We  very  often  find  culture  in  the 
highest  degree  just  among  those  who  never  came  in  any  close 
contact  with  the  study  of  mathematics  or  the  natural  sciences  ; 
and  even  if  I  acknowledge  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  I  am, 
nevertheless,  convinced  that  it  is  not  insurmountable,  and  that 
the  subject  can  be  made  intelligible  for  every  cultured  mind 
without  the  presupposition  of  any  mathematical  or  scientific 
knowledge. 

We  turn  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  following  table, 
upon  which  all  known  elements  are  alphabetically  represented. 
It  contains  all  the  factors  with  which  we  have  to  work,  i.  e,,  the 
names  of  sixty-six  elements  and  their  atomic  weights.  By 
these  weights  we  still  express,  as  formerly,  only  relative  values. 
The  united  efforts  of  modern  physics  and  chemistry  have, 
indeed,  enabled  us  to  calculate  with  probability  the  real  abso- 
lute weight  of  an  atom,  but  not  as  yet  to  give  its  definite  value. 
But  we  know  definitely  that  an  atom  of  oxygen  weighs  sixteen 
times  as  much  as  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  we  signify  that  by 
marking  the  weight  of  oxygen  16,  and  that  of  hydrogen  1. 
These  numbers  do  not  refer  to  grams  or  fractions  of  grams, 
but  the  atomic  weight  of  each  element  is  expressed  by  that 
number  which  tells  how  many  times  heavier  its  atom  is  than 
that  of  hydrogen.  So,  for  instance,  the  first  line  of  the  table, 
'^  Aluminium  27.4,"  simply  means  that  one  atom  of  aluminium 
possesses  the  weight  of  27.4  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

The  table  contains  all  the  atomic   weights   according  to   the 
latest  investigations. 

Nitme,  Atomic  weight.  Name,  Atomic  weight. 

Aluminium 27.4  Bromine 79.7G 

Antimony 119.6  Cadmium. 111.7 

Anenio  74.9  Csesium 132.7 

Barium 186.86  Calcium 39.91 

B«ryUium 9.8  Carbon 11.97 

Bismuth Cenum 141.2 

Boron 10.9  Chlorine 36.87 
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Name.  Atomic  weight. 

Chromium 62.45 

Cobalt 68.6 

Copper 63.18 

Didjmium 145 

Erbium ^..166 

Fluorine 19.6 

Gallium 69.9 

Gold 196.2 

Hydrogen 1 

Indium 113.4 

Iodine 126.54 

Iridium 192.6 

Iron ^  56.88 

Lanthanium 138.6 

Lead ^ 206.39 

Lithium. 7.1 

Magnesium •. 24 

Manganese 64.8 

Mercury 199.8 

Molybdenum...^ 96.9 

Nickel 68.6 

Niobium 93.7 

Nitrogen 14.1 

Osmium 196 

Oxygen 15.96 

Palladium 106 

Phosphorus    30.96 


Name,  Atomic  wdghi. 

Platinum 194.8 

Potassium 89.8 

Rhodium U04.1 

Rubldiom 86.2 

Ruthenium  „108.5 

Samarium ^160 

Scandium 48.97 

Selenium 78.87 

Silicon... 28 

SiWer 107.66 

Sodium 23 

Strontium 87.8 

Sulphur 81.98 

TanUlum 182 

Tellurium 127.7 

Terbium 148.6? 

Thorium 231.96 

Tin 117.35 

Titanium .«  60.26 

Tungsten 183.6 

Uranium 289.8 

Vanadium 51.1 

Ytterbium 172.6 

Yttrium 89.6 

Zinc 64.88 

Zirconium.. 90.4 


A  glance  at  this  table  will  at  once  convince  the  reader  that 
neither  law  nor  rule  governs  these  numbers  ;  simple  relations 
cannot  be  established  among  them  nor  can  thej  be  brought 
into  mutual  relation  by  treating  them  as  simple  multiples  of 
one  and  the  same  unit  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all.  To  search 
after  such  an  arithmetical  as  well  as  substantial  unit  among 
the  atoms,  reminds  one  indeed  at  first  of  the  sad  failures  of  the 
dreams  of  former  alchemists,  who  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to 
prepare  a  precious  metal  from  a  common  one.  Nevertheless, 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  find  the  common  basis  for  all 
the  difi'erent  values  of  this  table;  but  not,  as  was  formerly  the 
case,  by  dreamers  and  deceivers,   but  by  the  most  earnest  men. 
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whose  efforts  have  carried  with  them  success,  although  not  ac- 
cording to  their  original  plans. 

A  hypothesis  which  is  as  simple  as  it  possibly  could  be,  with 
regard  to  the  connection  of  elementary  atoms,  was  first  proposed 
by  Prout  in  1815.  He  maintained  that  hydrogen  was  the  basis 
of  all  matter,  and  that  by  a  union  of  its  atoms  all  other  elements 
were  formed.  The  atomic  weight  of  silver,  e,g.^  is  108,  i.  e.,  one 
atom  of  silver  weighs  108  times  as  much  as  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 
According  to  Prout,  an  atom  of  silver  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
108  atoms  of  hydrogen,  in  such  a  way  that  they  constitute  an 
entirely  different  and  new  atom  called  silver.  An  atom  of  oxygen 
would  accordingly  consist  of  16  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  an 
atom  of  nitrogen  of  14  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Unfortunately,  this 
simple  hypothesis  could  not  be  sustained  in  the  face  of  op- 
posing facts,  for  it  is  evident  that  if  it  were  correct,  all 
atomic  weights  would  have  to  be  entire  multiples  of  that  of  hy- 
drogen, i.  e.j  whole  numbers,  without  fractions.  But  we  know 
to-day  what  was  not  known  by  Prout — that  the  atomic  weight  of 
silver  is  not  fully  108,  but  more  correctly  only  107f .  In  the 
sense  of  Prout,  silver  would  have  to  consist  of  107f  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  which  is  absurd,  if  hydrogen  is  to  be  indivisible,  for 
fractions  of  a  first  element  are  an  impossibility.  And  still  more 
confusing  would  be  the  relative  weight  of  chlorine,  which  is  not 
even  35.5,  but  35.87.  Compared  with  Prout's  hypothesis,  an 
atom  of  chlorine  would  consist  of  35  units  and  .37  of  an  atom 
of  hydrogen,  i.  e.,  an  atom  would  have  to  be  divided  in  fractions 
of  one-hundredths,  which  leads  to  the  overthrow  of  the  hypoth- 
esis. And  this  had  necessarily  to  be  its  fate,  at  least  in  its 
first  form,  in  which  it  could  not  be  maintained,  though  it  con- 
tains a  fundamental  truth.  The  investigation  of  this  has  been 
the  untiring  effort  of  chemists  in  spite  of  the  first  failure  of 
Proot's  hypothesis.  Those  simple  relations  which  Prout  first 
established,  and  to  which  he  had  a  full  right  on  account  of 
the  insufficient  data  of  atomic  weight,  do  not,  of  course,  lessen 
the  truth.  'But  we  have  become  more  and  more  convinced 
that  there  are  certain  relations  between  the  atoms  and  the 
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numbers  which  express  their  weight.  There  are  too  many 
reasons  at  hand  for  these  hypotheses  to  be  surrendered. 

The  impulse  to  search  again  and  again  for  a  single  ele- 
ment or  principle  of  matter  grows  out  of  all  philosophioal 
thinking,  which,  however,  furnishes  reasons  appealing  more  to 
intuitive  than  to  empirical  thought.  In  the  whole  universe,  as 
was  said  before,  the  same  elements  are  to  be  found — the 
earth,  the  sun,  the  most  distant  stars,  are,  as  far  vs  we  can 
judge,  not  essentially  different  in  their  qualitative  combina- 
tions. And  just  as  we  meet  the  same  few  elements,  to 
whatever  remote  point  of  the  universe  spectral  analysis  ena- 
bles us  to  penetrate,  so  we  must,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  find 
the  same  unit  in  the  microscopic  world.  We  shrink  from  the 
supposition  that  there  should  be  ultimate  atoms  in  every  ele- 
ment, so  that  every  one  would  represent  a  world  in  itself, 
entirely  different  from  any  other  and  without  being  connected 
by  a  bridge.  No  scholar  will  willingly  and  gladly  admit  that 
lithium  and  potassium,  oxygen  and  carbon,  silver  and  copper 
are  absolutely  different  elements  without  containing  certain 
original  constituents  in  common,  since  we  find  nothing  in  the 
remotest  worlds  which  is  principially  different  from  the  material 
constituents  of  our  planet. 

Certain  facts  based  on  definite  numerical  relations  appeal 
much  more  convincingly  to  our  reason  than  these  contrary  state- 
ments, which  at  present  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved, 
and  therefore  must  fall  to  the  ground  before  the  judgment  bar  of 
strict  reasoning.  These  numerical  affinities  appear  in  certain 
elements  which  have  a  remarkable  physical  and  chemical  re- 
semblance to  one  another.  Let  us  examine  them  for  a  moment. 
We  will  take  three  of  the  large  number  of  metals,  which  in  their 
whole  demeanor  bear  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  one  another, 
in  their  physical  properties  as  well  as  in  their  peculiar  chemical 
character.  All  three  are  exceptionally  light,  very  sensitive  to 
the  open  air,  and  possess  the  peculiar  property  of  dissolving, 
with  signs  of  combustion,  when  brought  into  contact  with  water. 
These  properties  may  be  mentioned  hete  simply  to  touch  upon 
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the  sameness  of  character  and  great  similarity  of  the  three 
metals  which  are  so  very  different  from  other  elements,  such  as 
iron,  gold  or  silver.  The  names  of  these  three  metals  are: 
lithium,  sodium,  potassium ;  their  weights :  lithium^  7  ;  sodium, 
23 ;  potassium,  89.  A  glance  at  these  humbers  shows  that  the 
atomic  weight  of  sodium  is  by  16  larger  than  that  of  lithium, 
for  7  +  16  are  23,  and,  further,  the  atomic  weight  of  potassium 
18  by  16  larger  than  that  of  sodium,  for  23  +  16  »  39.  In 
other  words,  the  atomic  weight  of  sodium  stands  between  that 
of  lithium  and  potassium.  Their  striking  similarity  leads  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  numerical  difference  is  not  merely  acci- 
dental, but  we  must  maintain  that  an  atom  of  sodium  is  nothing 
else  than  an  atom  of  lithium  to  which  an  unknown  something. 
representing  the  weight  16  is  added,  and  that  potassium  bears 
tbe  same  relation  to  sodium.     This  could  be  expressed  thus : 

One  atom  of  lithium  has  the  weight,  7. 
One  atom  of  sodium  would  be  =  1  atom  of  lithium  4- 16  ^  23. 
One  atom  of  potassium  would  be  =  1  atom  of  lithium  -f  2  x  16  =  89,  pr 

s=  1  atom  of  sodium  4- 16  =  39. 

This  hypothesis,  however  vague  it  appears  at  first  glance, 
becomes  clearer  when  we  compare  certain  chemical  combina- 
tionSf  when  similar  numerical  affinities  are  found,  and  when 
we  learn  that  all  these  can  be  traced  back  with  full  certainty 
to  one  cause  common  with  that  hypothesis :  the  three  acids — 
acetic  acid,  formic  and  propion — bear  as  great  a  resemblance 
to  one  another  as  the  three  metals, — lithium,  sodium  and  po- 
tassium. But  these  acids  are  not  elements,  but  combinations ; 
all  three ' consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  only  each 
one  contains  different  proportions.  We  know  now  through 
analysis  that  acetic  acid  is  nothing  else  but  formic  acid  to 
which  one  atom  of  carbon  (atomic  weight,  12)  and  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  (2  weights)  have  been  added.  It  is  evident  that 
they  differ  from  one  another  in  their  atomic  weights  by  12  +  2, 
t.  e.,  14.  And  we  know  likewise  that  the  propion  acid  differs 
from  acetic  acid  in  the  same  proportion,  i.  e.,  that  the  former 
again  contains  one  atom  of  carbon  (at.  w.  12)  plus  two  of  hy- 
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drogen  (at.  w.  2)  more  than  the  latter.  When  these  three 
acids,  which  in  their  properties  show  analogies  similar  to  those 
of  the  three  metals,  present  a  steadily  recurring  numerical  dif- 
ference of  14,  which  is  here  with  great  certainty  to  he  traced 
back  to  the  fact  that  tne  one  originated  through  the  other  by 
an  addition  of  certain  well-known  atoms,  then  it  seems  more 
than  probable  that  similar  causes  determine  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  those  three  metals,  t.  e.,  that  these  three  so-called  ele- 
ments deviate  from  one  ano.ther  by  definite  differences  of  com- 
bination, and  that  they  therefore  have  or  are  a  combination, 
and  consequently  no  true  elements. 

Whoever  is  inclined  to  look  upon  the  peculiar  aflSnity  of 
lithium,  sodium  and  potassium  skeptically  as  being  merely  ac- 
cidental will  no  longer  be  able  to  uphold  his  objections  as  soon 
as  he  convinces  himself  that  just  these  very  same  three  metals 
represent  only  one  of  the  great  number  of  examples  which  lead 
to  the  same  result.  Not  only  here,  but  generally^  it  is  shown 
that  wherever  three  elements  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  one  another  in  their  chemical  and  physical  properties,  the 
same  afiSnity  is  found.  Their  atomic  weights  show  the  same 
analogous  numerical  differences  as  seen  so  strikingly  in  the 
above  example.  Thus  the  elements  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
further  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  also  potassium,  rubidium, 
csesium,  form  natural  groups  each  of  three  elements,  whose 
properties  are  strikingly  analogous,  and,  in  fact,  we  observe 
that  even  in  their  atomic  weights  the  same  regularity,  at  least, 
appropriately  occurs. 

These  remarkable  affinities  have  been,  for  some  time  back, 
the  study  of  chemists,  and  numerous  eminent  scholars,  espe- 
cially Dobereiner,  Gmelin,  Dumas,  Pettenkofer  and  others, 
have  referred  to  them.  However  the  number  of  **  triads'' — 
as  such  a  group  of  three  elements  was  called-; — increased,  the 
peculiarity  remained  confined  to  every  three  elements,  and 
proved  quite  unsatisfactory  for  the  derivation  of  a  law  which 
would  comprise  all  the  elements.  Thus  the  desire  of  the  chem- 
ists to  establish  Front's  theory  had  to  be  satisfied  with  mere 
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attempts,  which  had  disproved  the  latter's  hypothesis,  but  a 
theory  of  elements,  which  would  answer  the  problem  of  ulti- 
mate causes  and  at  the  same  time  ratify  the  results  of  past 
experiments,  remained  a  mere  desideratum. 

IL 

The  revolution  in  the  theory  of  atoms,  which  brought  the 
numerous  preparatory  labors  to  a  conclusion  and  the  so  much 
desired  end  very  much  nearer,  is  due  to  the  research  of  a 
number  of  scholars,  among  whom  we  mention  especially  the 
Russian  scholar  Mendelejeff,  and  next  to  him  the  German  Lothar 
Meyer,  The  former,  gifted  with  a  power  of  observation  and  a 
boldness  for  speculation  which  will  remain  for  all  time  to  come 
an  object  of  admiration,  did  not  only  understand  how  to  gather 
the  f*'uit  which  time  had  matured,  but  he  knew,  at  the  same 
time,  how,  to  mature  by  the  rays  of  his  creative  imagination,  those 
which  were  not  yet  developed,  to  a  degree  only  anticipated  by 
him.  More  modest,  but  also  of  lasting  value,  is  the  merit  of 
his  German  colleague.  Less  boldly  than  Mendelejeff  gazing 
into  endless  distances,  and  at  first  adhering  to  facts  thoroughly 
established,  Lothar  Meyer  proved,  only  a  few  years  later  than 
the  former,  the  connection  which  exists  between  the  qualities  of 
elements  and  their  atomic  weights,  and  he  must  be  called,  next 
to  Mendelejeff,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  natural  system  of 
elements. 

Guided  by  the  idea  that  the  anticipated  law  could  not  be  con- 
fined to  a  small  number  of  elements  only,  these  scholars  under- 
took an  investigation  which  extended  over  all  known  atomic 
weights.  All  the  elements  were  arranged  simply  according  to 
the  magnitude  of  their  atomic  weights,  brought  under  one  series 
which  begins  with  the  smallest  atomic  weight  and  ends  with  the 
largest,  and  now  by  careful  consideration  of  all  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  the  elements  they  investigated  the  affini- 
ties which  might  exist  between  the  number  of  the  atomic  weight 
and  the  character  of  the  element.  And,  indeed,  here  they  met 
with  success.     Giving  due  prominence   to   the  hitherto  almost 
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unnoticed  epenfic  volume  of  the  elements,  they  discovered  an 
apparently  simple  relation  between  the  atomic  weights  and  the 
rolume  of  the  elements,  which,  though  not  confirmed  in  all 
cases,  led  to  a  further  investigation  of  the  subject.  And  thefe 
it  became  soon  apparent  that  certain  lines  with  definite 
demarcation,  which  seemed  at  first  to  have  a  regular  ending, 
were  suddenly  interrupted,  and  the  establishment  of  a  definite 
law  became  impossible.  Hitherto  the  order  of  elements,  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  scale  of  their  atomic  weights,  had  been, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  such  an  one  as  to  agree  with  the  antici- 
pated law  ;  now  there  arose  all  at  once  gaps  and  divergencies. 
Where,  on  the  one  hand,  a  definite  atomic  number  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  pertinent  element  was  wanting,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  appeared  in  the  scale  of  elements,  which,  until  then, 
was  in  accord  with  their  properties,  every  now  and  then  such 
ones,  whose  properties  predicted  an  entirely  different  position 
in  the  system,  and,  therefore,  another  atomic  weight.  Such 
gaps  and  obstacles  could  not  be  removed  simply  by  continued 
investigation.  The  alternative  arose :  either  to  give  up  the 
path  hitherto  followed,  because  it  was  not  continuous,  or  the 
chasms  which  interrupted  it  had  to  be  bridged  over  artificially, 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  had  to  be  forcibly  removed.  And  the 
spirit  of  investigation  seized  upon  this  bold  device.  Though  it 
was  naturally  impossible  to  add  new  elements  to  fill  up  the  gaps, 
and  though  the  atomic  values  prevented  a  final  decision  in  favor 
of  the  anticipated  rule,  the  far-seeing  imagination  found,  never- 
theless, an  exit ;  wherever  gaps  appeared  it  inserted  elements 
hitherto  unknown,  leaving  their  experimental  discovery  to  the 
future  ;  and  those  atomic  numbers  which  seemed  to  be  in  an 
inexplicable  contradiction  to  the  properties  of  the  elements 
belonging  to  them  were  explained  as  incorrectly  defined  and 
changed  in  such  a  way  that  they  now  adapted  themselves  to 
the  law. 

It  is  easily  understood  that  such  a  treatment,  apparently  en* 
tirely  arbitrary,  called  forth  quite  spirited  discussion  and  criti- 
cism.    A  law  which,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  authority,  was 
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forced  to  set  aside  a  number  of  apparently  established  facts  and 
to  predict  new  ones,  not  yet  discovered,  caused  the  gravest 
doubts.  And  its  authors  deserve  admiration  because  they  were 
not  in  the  least  frightened  by  these  difficulties  and  by  the  force 
of  such  overwhelming  objections,  but  boldly  trusted  in  their 
final  victory.  Indeed,  the  arbitrariness  of  their  procedure  was 
unheard  of;  nevertheless,  there  were  many  ways  and  means  at 
hand  to  examine  their  right,  and  to  decide  upon  the  basis  of 
facts,  whether  that  which  their  imaci;ination  had  produced 
would  vanish  like  every  structure  of  mere  imagination  or 
whether  it  would  obtain  the  right  of  being  acknowledged  as  a 
scientific  truth.  That  was  tried  first  of  all  with  those  atomic 
weights  which  the  author  of  the  theory  had  declared  incorrect, 
because  they  contradicted  their  theory.  Thus  the  impulse  was 
given  to  define,  by  new  experiments,  more  fully  the  doubtful 
atomic  weights,  and  to  ascertain  whether  indeed  th^  old  hitherto 
adopted  numbers  had  been  incorrect.  And  here  the  new  theory 
was  crowned  with  the  first  success,  surprising  to  all.  It  was 
really  proved  that  the  old  atomic  numbers  which  Mendelejeff 
and  Lothar  Meyer  had  doubted,  and  for  which  they  had  substi- 
tuted their  new  ones,  had  been  formerly  incorrectly  stated,  and 
that  the  new  experiments  led  just  to  those  values  which  had 
been  prophesied  by  those  scholars  on  the  basis  of  their  rule 
or  law. 

A  remarkable  combination  of  happy  coincidences  greatly 
helped  to  attract  the  general  attention  to  the  very  first  favora- 
ble results  which  showed  themselves  here,  and  to  gain  friends 
for  the  new  doctrine.  Among  those  elements  to  which  the  law 
could  not  be  adapted,  there  was  a  metal,  Indium^  to  which  the 
atomic  weight  of  75.6  had  been  given  on  the  basis  of  careful 
but  incomplete  experiments.  But  this  number  required  a  place 
to  be  assigned  to  it,  to  which  its  character  did  not  at  all  cor- 
respond. And  Mendelejeff  and  Meyer  at  the  same  time  reached 
the  conclusion  that  this  number  was  incorrect  and  that  the 
atomic  weight  of  Indium  was  really  to  be  expressed  by  the 
number  113.4,  which  exactly  fitted  in  the  chain.    At  the  same 
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time,  Bunsen,  of  Heidelberg,  undertook  his  famous  experiments 
with  the  ice  calorimeter.  His  investigations  comprised  also 
the  properties  of  Indium,  and  they  led  him  to  examine  experi- 
mentally the  atomic  weight  of  this  metal.  The  number  which 
he  found  was  indeed  113.4,  and  thus  the  prognosis  was  con- 
firmed. The  impression  which  this  experiment  made  was  the 
more  remarkable  since  Bunsen,  at  that  time,  could  not  havo 
known  of  the  labors  of  Mendelejefi^  and  Meyer,  and,  therefore, 
the  result  found  entirely  by  speculations,  was  ratified 
by  experiments  made  in  altogether  foreign  quarters.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  successful  achievement.  In  rapid  succession, 
one  after  the  other  of  the  doubtful  atomic  weights  was  assigned 
its  rjght  place  by  zealous  chemists,  and,  by  impartial  experi- 
ment, found  the  number  which  answered  the  prognosis. 

After  such  results  the  new  doctrine  was  no  longer  criticised. 
Whenever  hypothetical  elements  hitherto  undiscovered  were  in- 
serted in  certain  gaps  in  order  to  form  a  group — the  criticism 
changed  afterwards  into  admiration,  whenever  some  of  the  pre- 
dicted elements  were  discovered  and  their  atomic  numbers  were 
found  to  confirm  the  prognosis.  The  theory  gained  thus  such 
a  general  recognition  that  no  chemist  to-day  denies  their  sig- 
nificance, and  that  the  natural  system  of  elements,  in  spite  of 
the  remarkable  complications  which  it  represents,  is  neverthe- 
less recognized  as  the  expression  of  the  great  regularity  in 

nature. 

III. 

Arranging  all  elements  according  to  their  atomic  weight,  and 
leaving  out  hydrogen,  as  being  the  basis  of  all,  we  recognize 
the  remarkable  fact  that  the  elements  are  naturally  grouped 
according  to  two  kinds  of  series.  We  distinguish  the  two 
smaller  series^  each  comprising  seven  elements,  and  the  large 
series,  consisting  each  of  seventeen  elements.  There  are  cer- 
tain conditions  which  determine  the  combination  of  these  series. 
The  elements  of  one  series  do  not  resemble  one  another,  neither 
in  regard  to  their  properties  nor  in  regard  to  their  chemical 
character,  but  when  we  compare  the  second  series  with  the  first, 
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we  find  that  each  element  of  the  one  has  a  corresponding 
element  in  the  other^  even  in  the  order  of  their  succession. 
Therefore,  if  two  series,  in  which  the  elements  are  arranged 
according  to  their  atomic  weight,  are  placed  side  by  side,  we 
find  always  two  elements  aside  of  each  other  which  have  similar 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  and  have^  therefore,  been 
recognized  as  relatives  long  before  the  law  was  known. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  above,  we  give  the  first  two  series 
containing  those  elements  which  possess  the  smallest  atomic 
weights  hitherto  found.  They  form  the  two  "  small  series  "  of 
Mendelejeff,  which  consist  each  of  seven  elements,  and  are  here 
arranged  so  that  there  is,  aside  of  every  element,  the  pertinent 
atomic  uumber. 

Lithium 7  Sodium 23 

Beryllium 9  Magnesium 24 

Borium 11  Aluminum 27 

Carbon , 12  SiHcium 28 

Nitrogen 14  Phosphorus, 31 

Oxygen^ 16  Sulphur 32 

Fluorine 19  Chlorine 36.4 

A  glance  at  the  regularly  increasing  atomic  numbers  Rhows, 
that  the  arrangement  is  perfectly  natural  and  without  any  arti- 
ficial devices.  The  more  surprising  is,  therefore,  the  fact  that 
the  chemist  really  finds  in  every  element  of  the  second  series 
the  natural  analogue  of  its  neighbor  in  the  first.  Lithium  and 
sodium  stand  aside  of  each  other,  and  have  always  been 
acknowledged  by  the  chemist  as  belonging  together  because  of 
their  similarity  of  character ;  so  it  is  with  beryllium  and  magne- 
sium, with  borium  and  silicium,  oxygen  and  sulphur — all  are 
natural  pairs  of  elements.  But  still  more  convincing  the  law 
of  natural  series  becomes,  if  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  the 
two  small  groups,  but  take  also  the  larger  ones  consisting  each 
of  17  elements. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  add  the  two  next  great 
series,  and  a  third  one  which,  however,  consists  only  of  five 
known  elements,  leaving  out  the  last  series,  which  is  somewhat 
vague: 
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Small  Sutm. 


Fbvt  Series. 


Lithium 

Beryllium...     9 
Boron 11 


7 Sodium 23  Potassium...  89 


Carbon 12Silioium, 


Nitrogen 14 

Oxygen 16 

Fluorine... 


Second  Serise. 


Labok  Skbiu, 


Third  Series. 


Magnesium.  24 
Aluminum...  27 


28 


Calcium.... 
Scandium...  44 
Titanium.... 
Vanadium...  51 
Chromium..52.5 
Manganese..  55 

Iron 56 

Cobalt 59 

Nickel 

Copper 63 

Zinc 

Gallium 69. 

? 

Phosphorus.  81  .'Arsenic 75 

Sulphur 82! Selenium.... 

19'Chlorine. . .  .85.4!  Bromium. . . . 


\ 


V 


Fourth  Series. 


..188 
Barium.'.. ...187 
L*lhan*m..l88.5 

4|Ceiiam 141 

94Did7mium..l45 


Rubidium...  85|0ae8iam 
40lStrontium...  87 

YUrium.....89.6 
48Zirconium..90. 

Niobium... 

Molybdium.  96 

? 

Ruthenium.  108 

Rh(vdium....l04 
59|Palladium...l06 

Silver. 108 

55  Cadmium  ...112 
9  Iridium  ...118  4 

Tin 117.4 

Antimony... 120 

79lTellurium...l27 

....127 


80  Iodine. 


ruth 


A  glance  at  this  table  is  sufficient  to  show  how  accurately 
this  grouping  into  natural  series  combines  the  really  related 
elements.  In  every  horizontal  line  all  the  elements  which  natu- 
rally belong  together  are  found,  with  the  only  exception  of 
carbon  and  silicium,  whose  properties  resemble,  on  the  one 
hand,  those  of  titanium  and  zirconium,  on  the  other,  those  of 
tin,  and  are  therefore  especially  indicated  by  dotted  lines. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  first  horizontal  line,  containing  lithium, 
sodium,  potassium,  rubidium  and  caesium.  We  have  mentioned 
them  before.  Lithium,  sodium  and  potassium  form  together 
one  triad,  showing  in  a  remarkable  way  common  properties^ 
which  are  so  distributed  that  sodium  always  stands  in  the  mid- 
dle. But  the  same  holds  true  of  potassium,  rubidium  and  cae- 
sium, which  had  attracted  attention  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  among  the  triads.  But  the  common  relations  of  both 
groups,  the  steady  increase  of  all  properties  beginning  with 
lithium,  the  least  electro-positive,  and  ending  with  caesium,  the 
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moBt  eleoteo-positive  of  all  known  elements,  is  represented  in 
this  line  in  a  most  emphatic  manner. 

It  wili  hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  we  find  hero  all 
triads,  formerly  looked  upon  as  wonders  because  so  little 
understood,  united  in  the  most  natural  way ;  so  in  the  second 
horizontal  line :  calcium,  strontium,  barium ;  in  the  last  the 
three  true  halogens,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  which  have  the 
most  striking  family  resemblance  among  all  the  elements,  and 
to  which  we  may  add  fluorine,  as  standing  next  to  chlorine. 
The  table  shows  also,  in  a  very  complete  way,  the  electro- 
chemical character  of  the  elements,  by  iCepresenting  the  alkali 
metals,  the  five  most  positive  of  all  bodies,  in  the  first  line,  but 
the  most  electro-negative  halogens,  in  the  last.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  for  us,  without  encroaching  upon  the  sphere  of  the 
specialist,  to  point  out  the  surprising  variety  of  relations  which 
exists  in  this  arrangement  between  the  place  of  the  element  in 
the  system  and  its  chemical  and  physical  properties — it  would 
be  unintelligible  to  the  average  reader.  We  shall,  therefore, 
pass  on  and  explain  in  a  few  words  the  gaps  which  occur  in  the 
table.  There  is  one  between  gallium  and  arsenic.  These  gaps, 
filled  out  by  interrogation  points,  signify  elements  not  yet  dis- 
covered, and  it  must  be  supposed  that  there  is  an  unknown 
element,  whose  atomic  weight  will  be  between  69.9  and  75,  and 
whose  properties  will  be  similar  to  those  of  tin,  which  is  found 
to  the  right  in  the  table.  The  same  is  true  of  the  gap  between 
molybdenum  and  ruthenium,  it  is  to  be  filled  out  by  an  element 
whose  atomic  weight  will  possess  a  value  lying  between  96 
and  108. 

But  does  not  such  a  prediction  appear  too  bold  an  undertak- 
ing? Is  it  legitimate  to  predict  elements,  which  have  not  yet 
been  detected  in  nature  and  for  whose  existence  we  have  no 
other  proofs  but  merely  numerical  regularities — and  even  more^ 
is  it  legitimate  to  assume  such  elements  as  really  existing  in 
our  chemidal  and  physical  calculation  T  Indeed,  such  prog- 
noses, which  remind  us  of  Le  Yerrier's*  prediction  of  the  then 
invisible  planet  ISeptune,  required  not  only  the  firm  conviction 
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of  the  truth  of  the  law,  but  also  that  courage  which,  without 
fearing  mockery  and  defeat,  thinks  it  its  duty  to  proclaim  a 
truth  even  then,  when  there  is  no  probability  of  its  acceptance. 
Mendelejeff  possessed  such  a  courage,  and  success  followed 
sooner  than  anybody  could  have  imagined.  At  the  time  when 
the  talented  Russian  published  his  tables,  the  number  of  the 
known  elements  was  much  smaller  than  to-day.  Two  elements 
(scandium  and  gallium),  to  be  found  in  the  third  vertical  line 
of  the  above  given  table,  were  yet  undiscovered,  which  made 
the  regularity,  so  clear  now,  appear  somewhat  vague.  Mendel- 
ejeff did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prognosticate  the  existence 
of  these  two  metals,  for  which  assumption  there  was  at  that 
time  not  the  least  actual  ground ;  but  besides  he  defined,  with 
a  prophetic  insight,  not  only  the  numbers  of  their  atomic  weight, 
but  also  the  most  important  properties  of  these  yet  undiscovered 
elements.  This  prognosis,  ridiculed  in  the  beginning,  was  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  confirmed  by  facts.  The  French 
naturalist,  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  discovered,  soon  after  Men- 
delejeff's  prognosis,  a  new  metal,  which  he  called  galUum,  This 
answered  most  accurately  Mendelejeff 's  definition.  The  same 
is  true  of  scandium,  discovered  by  Nelson. 

In  how  far  these  prognoses  harmonize  with  the  real  facts  be- 
comes evident  from  the  following:  Mendelejeff  predicted  for 
gallium  an  atomic  weight  of  about  68,  and  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  6.  The  real  values  discovered  by  experiments  came  very 
near  the  prognosis,  i,  e.,  atomic  weight  69.9  and  specific  gravity 
5.9. 

Thus  we  have  to-day  the  general  law  which  refers  all  chemi- 
cal elements  to  one  ^reat  family;  their  natural  relations  are  de- 
fined by  unmistakable  rules,  and  the  illusion  is  removed,  which 
considered  them  as  independent,  separate  little  worlds.  Of 
course  the  dream  of  Prout,  whose  keen  speculations  were  con- 
tradicted by  experiments,  has  not  yet  met  with  its  realization. 
But  the  fundamental  truth  contained  in  it — the  unity  of  matter 
varying  only  in  its  expression — has  received  valuable  support 
through  the  theory  of  the  natural  classification,  and  all  experi- 
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mental  investigations^  whose  object  is  a  further  analysis  of  the 
elements  appear  anew  hopeful  and  legitimate.  Such  experi- 
ments meet  with  great  difficulties,  and  are  therefore  compara- 
tively rare.  Nevertheless  they  have  been  undertaken,  and  not 
without  success. 

Some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  Prof.  Victor  Meyer  of  Zurich  and 
shortly  afterward  Professors  Crafts,  Huth  and  Muir  undertook 
to  subject  certain  elements  to  very  high  degrees  of  heat  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  they  could  not  observe  some  changes. 
Oxygen,  nitrogen,  mercury  and  other  elements  were  subjected 
to  white  heat,  which  only  vessels  made  of  platinum  or  very  fine 
porcelain  can  withstand.  In  a  temperature  of  1650  degrees 
Centigrade,  measured  by  an  air  thermometer  made  of  porcelain, 
these  elements  remained  unchanged.  But  not  all  showed  the 
same  resistance.  The  group  of  the  halogens,  chlorine,  bromine 
and  iodine  betrayed  a  certain  degree  of  variation  under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat.  At  a  temperature  of  1000  degrees  Celsius  their 
density  is  lessened  and  every  increase  of  temperature  causes  a 
separation  of  their  double  molecules  into  isolated  atoms,  so  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  their  vapor  retains  only  one-half  of  its 
normal  value.  This  result  was  reached  wholly  in  the  case  of 
iodine,  with  the  other  halogens  only  approximately,  because  their 
complete  decomposition  requires  a  temperature  which  the  ma- 
terial of  the  thermometers  could  not  bear.  Such  experiments 
prove,  therefore,  that  the  'molecules  of  elements  can  be  divided 
into  free  atoms ;  but  a  decomposition  of  elements  into  matter 
qualitatively  differing,  or  the  derivation  of  a  prima  materia 
from  them  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

Returning  finally  to  the  results  which  the  law  of  natural 
classification  has  disclosed  to  us,  we  have  to  acknowledge  the 
mutual  dependence  of  property  and  atomic  weighty  but  especially 
the  close  inter-relationship  of  all  the  elements^  and  in  the  end  the 
great  probability  of  a  prima  materiay  from  which  they  all  pro- 
ceeded. And  although  it  has  been  proved  that  that  which  we 
call  to-day  an  atom  of  hydrogen  does  not  represent  the  true 
original  unit,  can  we  not  assume  that  this  predicate  belongs  to 
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a  fraction  of  it  ?  Its  size  and  nature  we  can  not  define ;  that 
problem^  at  which  the  most  prominent  scholars  of  the  present 
time  are  working,  remains  yet  to  be  solved.  Bat  it  will  be 
solved,  as  well  as  many  other  questions,  which  the  atomic  doc- 
trine has  not  yet  answered;  but  we  acknowledge  that  this 
natural  classification  of  elements  is  a  mighty  stride  forward 
towards  a  final  solution.  There  is  only  one  aim  for  the  naturalist 
and  it  must  be/eached.  The  dogma  of  its  impossibility  belongs 
to  the  past. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

HuTOST  OF  THB  Ghsistian  Chorch.  Bj  Philip  Schaff,  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  the  Union  Seminary,  New  York.  Volume  VI.,  Modem  Chris- 
tianity :  the  German  Reformation,  A. D.  1617-1630.  New  York:  Charles 
Soribner's  Sons.     1888.    Price,  |4.00. 

We  in  the  ReforiQed  Church  naturally  have  a  laudable  feeling 
of  pride  in  the  gradual  erowth  towards  completion  of  Dr.  Schaff^ 
Church  History.  We  have  followed  its  production,  Yolume  by 
volume,  since  tiie  time  when  the  first  Tolume  in  the  German  Ian- 
age  was  published  in  the  retired  village  of  Mercersburg,  while 
e  was  professor  in  our  Reformed  Seminary  there.  A  large  portion 
of  that  already  published  has  been  revised  and  rewritten,  so  that 
now  the  volumes  are  uniform,  not  only  in  plan  and  style,  but,  in 
being  brought  up  to  the  latest  literature  and  research.  In  other 
worcb.  Dr.  Schan  has  not  allowed  the  earlier  volumes  to  &11  behind 
the  times  whilst  he  has  been  writing  the  later  ones. 

The  present  volume  is  numbered  the  sixth  in  the  course.  The 
fifth  is  not  yet  published.  The  fourth  volume  is  the  first  one  on 
the  Middle  Ages,  reaching  from  Gregory  the  Great  to  Hildebrand, 
or  Gregory  Vll.  The  second,  not  yet  published,  will  cover  the 
period  from  Hildebrand  to  the  Reformation.  We  can,  perhaps,  better 
afford  to  wait  for  that  than  for  those  on  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
The  present  volume  is  occupied  with  the  Lutheran  Refermation  in 
Germany,  1517-1530. 

We  are  better  able  to  understand  the  Reformation  now  than  at 
an  earlier  period,  The  polemic  and  partisan  spirit  between  Roman- 
ism and  Protestantism  has  lar|^ly  died  out,  and  the  historian  can 
oome  to  his  work  more  unbiassed  than  formerly.  iVloreover,  as 
Protestantism  reveals  more  and  more  its  spirit  and  aim  by  its  his- 
tory, its  formative  period  in  the  sixteenth  century  can  be  better  un- 
derstood. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  present  volume  is  a  masterly 
work.  Not  only  is  it  unusually  rich  and  thorough  in  the  mastery 
of  the  sources  and  material,  to  which  Dr.  Schaff  has  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  in  hb  visits  to  the  land  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  universitiei  and  libraries  of  Europe,  bat  it  manifests  on  every 
page  the  broad  catholicity  and  ripeness  of  the  author's  own  mind 
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and  spirit.  Full  justice  is  done  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
while  there  is  no  yielding  to  the  narrowness  and  bi^i'ry  of  those 
Roman  Catholic  writers  who  so  grossly  peryert  this  chapter  of  his- 
tory. And  full  justice  is  done  to  Luther  and  the  Lutheran  Refor- 
mat on,  although  the  author  is  himself  not  a  Lutheran  but  belongs 
to  a  Reformed  church.  Yet  the  depicture  of  the  great  German 
reformer  i#  not  in  the  spirit  of  hero-worship,  but  his  weaknesses  and 
imperfections  are  honestly  and  faithfully  presented ;  in  short,  it  is  a 
picture  of  the  whole  man,  Luther.  Dr.  Schaff  has  the  genius 
of  the  historian  in  the  fullness  and  clearness  with  which  he  repre- 
sents his  subject.  We  know  of  no  church  historian,  Hying  or  dead, 
pot^sessed  of  equal  ability  to  giye  a  clear  representation  of  eyery 
phase  of  Chur4?h  life  and  deyelopment.  We  pray  that  hus  life  may  be 
spared  to  comple  e  his  work,  wnich,  when  completed,  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  greatest  Church  History  which  this  age  has  produced- 

This  yolume,  and  the  one  to  follow  it,  should  be  introduced,  not 
only  into  theological  libraries,  theological  seminaries,  and  the 
libraries  of  ministers,  but  into  the  family  libraries  also  of  our  iotel- 
ligent  laity.  We  shall  await  with  great  interest  the  next  yolunoie 
on  the. Swiss  and  !Calyini8tic  Reformation,  or  rather,  perha^,  on 
what  is  comprehended  under  the  Reformed  side  of  the  Reformaiion, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Lutheran,  extending  to  countries  outside 
of  Germany.  The  Lutheran  Church  in  particular,  and  the  Protest- 
ant Church  in  general,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Schaff  for 
the  faithfulness  and  ability  with  which  he  has  performed  his  work 
in  this  yolume. 

A  Manual  of  Introduction  to  thM  New  Testament.  By  Dr.  Bemhard  Weiss, 
ober-Konsistorialrath  and  Professor  of  Theology.  Translated  f^m  the 
German  by  A.  J.  K.  Davidson.  In  two  yolumes.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Hod- 
der^  &  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Row.  MDCCCLXXXVII.  New  York  : 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  Astor  Place.  Price  of  the  American  edition,  $2.00  per 
yolume. 

During  my  last  yisit  to  Europe,  while  spending  a  short  time  in 
Berlin,  I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  yisiting  the  celebrated  Uni- 
yersity  there,  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  now  in  Grermany,  and 
of  hearing  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Weiss,  and  one  also  by  Professor  I^oftan. 
At  the  close  of  Dr.  Weiss'  lecture  I  introduced  myself  to  him  by 
handing  him  my  card,  and  was  afforde^l  a  brief  but  kindly  inter* 
yiew.  After  parting  I  followed  him  with  my  eyes  as  he  walked 
across  the  large  courtyard  of  the  Uuiyersity,  with  his  scholarly 
btoop,  and  haying  his  lecture  book  under  his  arm,  until  he  passed 
out  into  the  street  and  was  lost  to  yiew  in  the  crowded  thoroughfare 
of  the  great  city.  I  had  read  his  large  work,  **  The  Life  of  Christ," 
with  much  interest,  and  it  was  to  me  a  great  priyilege  to  see  and 
hear  the  great  New  Testament  scholar.  If  I  mistake  not,  his 
department  is  N.  T.  Literature  and  Exegesis.  Ttie  lecture  I  heard 
waB  in  M.  T,  Exegesis,  on  a  section  iu  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
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Professor  Koftan's  lecture  was  in  Dj^matics,  ou  Christian  Bap- 
tism. 

The  work  here  noticed  bears  evidence  of  the  author's  entire 
fkniiliaritj  with  his  subject.  It  ranks  among  the  ripened  fruit  of 
hb  thirty-four  year^  of  teaching.  The  introduction  to  this  Intro- 
duction contains  a  notice  of  the  founders  of  this  science  in  the 
Patristic,  Mediaeval,  and  Reformation  age,  the  writers  since  the 
Reformation  on  (  riticism  and  Apologetics  from  Semler  to  Neander, 
then  the  Tubingen  School  and  its  opponents,  and  finally  the  present 
state  of  the  Bcience.  Then  f  )llows  Part  First,  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  New  Testament  Canon^  ^hile  Part  Second  gives  the 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  New  Testament  writings^  or  the  several 
books  in  particular.  This  method  is  just  the  opposite  of  Bleek's, 
who  gives  the  history  of  the  particular  books  fir^t,  and  of  the 
Canon  afterwards.  This  volume  gets  through  the  Pastoral  EpisUes, 
leaving  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Apokalypse,  with  other  mat- 
ter for  the  second  volume. 

Dr.  Weiss,  in  his  preface,  quotes  the  saying  of  Holtzman,  that 
Christianity  has  been  a  "  book-religion*'  from  the  beginning,  and 
then  adds : ''  In  answer  to  this,  I  can  only  say,  God  be  praised  that 
it  is  not  so.  The  opposition  .of  mv  conception  of  tiie  New  Testa- 
ment to  that  of  many  critical  tendencies,  is  perhaps  most  sharply 
concentrated  in  this  antithesis.  Christianity  has  from  the  beginning 
been  Life ;  and  because  this  life  pulsates  in  its  primitive  documents, 
these  cannot  be  explained  or  understood  on  the  hypothesis  of  *  lit- 
erary dependences.  "  One  can  feel  in  his  reproduction  of  the  out- 
line of  the  several  epistles,  that  each  one  to  him  is  something 
living,  and  the  author  moves  in  full  sympathy  with  this  life.  This 
work  of  Dr.  Weiss  is  fully  up  with  tbe  latest  and  best  scholarship 
of  this  age  on  the  subject  here  treated. 

HisTOBiCAL  Lights:  Six  Thousand  Quotations  from  Standard  Histories  and  Bi- 
ographies, with  Twenty  Thousand  Cross-references,  and  a  General  Index, 
also  an  Index  of  Personal  Names.  Compiled  by  Rey.  Charles  £.  Little, 
Author  of  **  Biblical  Lights  and  Side-Lights.'*  Second  Edition.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls:  New  York,  18  and  20  Astor  Place,  London:  44  Fleet  Street. 
1888.    Price  $5.00. 

This  is  a  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  a  thousand  pages.  The 
six  thousand,  two  hundred  aud  twentj-three  extracts  which  make  up 
the  hi}dj  of  the  work  con^st  chiefly  of  historical  and  biographical 
factrt  and  incidents  that  have  beeu  gathered  from  the  writings  of  not 
les^  than  forty-nine  distinguished  authors.  They  relate  to  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  as  their  number  itself  indicates^  and  "are  de- 
signed for  those  who  desire  ready  access  to  the  events,  the  lessons 
and  the  precedents  of  history  in  the  preparation  of  addresses,  essays 
And  J»erm  )ns.  al-o  in  pleading  at  the  bxr,  in  discussing  political  issues 
auu  in  writing  for  the  press."     At  the  head  of  each  passage  quoted 
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the  subject  which  it  illustrates  is  staged  in  large  type,  and  the  subjects 
themselves  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  Besides  this,  a  verj 
complete  index  of  personal  names,  and  a  general  index  of  topics 
with  cross-references,  are  given,  by  means  of  which  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  book  are  placed  within  easy  reach,  so  that  any  subject 
illustrated  or  fact  presented  can  be  readily  referred  to.  For  the 
purpose  designed  the  work  could  be,  indeed,  Fcarcely  more  corapl^-te 
than  it  is.  Moreover,  as  a  cyclopsodia  of  practical  quotations  for  the 
use  of  public  speakers  or  writers  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  unsurpassed  in 
value,  inasmuch  as  history  is,  as  Carlyle  well  says,  *'  philosophy 
teaching  by  experience,"  and,  therefore,  its  facts  and  incidents  al- 
ways carry  with  them  the  greatest  force  and  interest  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  truths  and  principles  of  action.  But  the  work  will  be  found 
serviceable  not  only  to  those  yrho  are  called  upon  to  address  others, 
but  to  all  who  are  interested  in  acquainting  themselves  with  striking 
and  suggestive  incidents  of  history.  As  a  volume  to  be  taken  up  for 
reading  at  spare  moments  it  is  especially  well  suited  and  without  a 
superior  in  point  of  excellency.  The  various  passages  of  history  and 
of  biography  of  which  it  is  composed  are  not  only  brief  and  complete 
in  themselves,  but  they  are  also  without  exception  entertaining  and 
instructive.  In  more  than  one  respect  therefore  this  volume  will 
prove  a  valuable  possession  to  those  who  may  purchase  it. 

The  Trainiro  of  the  Twelve;  or.  Passages  out  of  the  Gospels  Exhibiting  the 
Twelve  Disciples  of  Jesus  uuder  Discipline  for  the  Apostleship.  By  Alex- 
ander Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  New  Testament 
Exegesis,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Author  of  **The  Humiliation  of 
Christ/'  <<The  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ,"  <<  The  Miraculous  Elements 
in  the  Gospels,"  etc.  Fourth  Edition  Revised  and  Improved.  New  York  : 
A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  714  Broadway.     1889.     Price  |2.50. 

Dr.  Bruce  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  important 
theological  treatises,  all  of  which  are  characterized  by  superior 
scholarship  and  vigorous  thought  The  present  work  first  appeared 
in  1871,  and  at  once  attracted  marked  attention  and  favor.  The  fact 
that  it  has  now  reached  a  fourth  Edition  is  in  itself  a  strong  testi- 
mony as  to  its  usefulness  and  value^  As  indicated  in  its  title,  it 
treats  of  our  Lord's  training  of  His  twelve  chosen  disciples  for  the 
work  of  their  calling.  It  is  accordingly  an  extended  commentary 
on  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Gospels,  and  throws  much 
light  on  some  of  the  most  difficult  passages  in  them.  The  contents 
of  the  book  are  divided  into  thirty-one  chapters.  Among  the  sub- 
jects discussed  in  these  chapters  are,  Beginnings,  Fishers  of  Men, 
The  Twelve,  Lessons  on  Prayer,  Lessons  in  Religious  Liberty,  Firit 
Attempts  at  Evangelism,  Peter's  Confession,  The  Tran8figui|Ltion, 
Training  in  Temper,  Judas  Ipcariot,  The  Dying  Parent  and  the 
Little  Ones,  The  Intercessory  Prayer,  The  Shepherd  Restored, 
The  Under  Shepherds  Admonished,  Power  from  on  High,  and 
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Waiting.  From  these  subjects  an  idea  may  be/ormed  of  the  nature 
of  the  entire  Yolume.  As  all  the  subjects  considered  are  treated  in 
a  most  masterly  and  attractive  manner,  the  work  is  both  highly  in- 
structive and  highly  interesting.  We  heartily  commend  it  there- 
fore to  all  our  readers  as  well  worth  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  great  questions  pertaining  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

Thb  Epistle  to  tob  HRBRiwd.  By  Thomas  Charles  Edwards,  D.D.,  I^rinoip'al 
of  the  DDiversity  College  of  Wales,  Aberyswyth.  New  York:  A.  C.  Arm- 
strong &  Son,  714  Broadway.     Price  $1.60. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  admittedly  one  of  the  most  pro- 
foundly interesting  and  difficult  books  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
this  volume,  which  forms  one  of  the  series  known  as  the  "  Exposi- 
tor's Bible"  edited  by  llev.  W.  R.  Nicholl,  the  author's  sole  aim  is 
to  trace  the  unity  of  thought  that  characterizes  the  Epistle,  and  to 
do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  desire  only  to  be  assisted  in  their  efforts  to 
understand  the  meaning  and  connection  of  the  sacred  author*s  ideas. 
The  book  b  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  a  commentary,  but  a 
series  of  Expository  lectures  in  which,  while  criticism  is  rigidly  ex- 
cluded, great  pains  is  nevertheless  taken  to  bring  out  the  real 
meaning  and  force  of  the  words  used  by  the  inspired  writer.  Dr. 
Edwards  purposely  refrains  from  discussing  the  authorship  of  the 
Epistle  on  the  ground  that  he  has  no  new  light  to  throw  on  the 
Enigma;  but  he  states  in  his  preface  that  he  is  convinced  that  ^'St. 
Paul  is  neither  the  actual  author  nor  the  originator  of  the  treatise.'* 
Like  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  same  series  this  volume  is  a  work 
of  decided  merit  aud  will  be  found  uaef'ul  not  only  by  laymen,  but 
also  by  theological  students  and  ministers. 

The  Sbrmon  Bible.  Genesis  to  II  Samuel.  Now  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  & 
Son,  714  Broadway.     1888.     Price  §1.60. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  to  be  completed  in  twelve  vol- 
umes, and  which  is  to  include  the  entire  Scrij)tures.  Its  aim  is  to 
j^ve  the  essence  of  the  best  homiletic  literature  of  this  generation. 
In  connection  with  differt-nt  verses  of  the  different  chapters  and 
books  of  Scripture,  sketches  of  sermons  by  distinguished  pulpit  ora- 
tors are  jriven.  There  are  also  in  addition  references  to  volumes  of 
sermons  by  noted  preachers  and  theologians  in  which  sermons  on 
the  same  texts  are  to  be  found.  As  a  means  of  studying  the  homi- 
letic methods  of  eminent  divines,  the  work  will  consequently  be 
found  highly  serviceable,  and,  so  fir  as  it  promotes  such  study,  will 
prove  a  benefit  to  its  possessor ;  but  as  a  direct  source  from  which 
to  get  plans  of  sermons  for  personal  use  it  will  be  sure  to  do  injury. 
For  while  a  minister's  careful  study  of  the  methods  of  effective 
preachers  with  a  view  to  discover  wherein  their  strength  lies,  and  to 
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improve  his  own  method  of  sermonizing,  is  always  profitable,  his 
using  the  plans  of  others  as  a  mere  crutch  cannot  fail  in  the  end  to 
cripple  and  weaken  his  power  of  invention  and  of  logical  presenta- 
tion of  truth.  The  value  of  this  volume  will  therefore  depend  wholly 
on  the  use  made  of  it. 

Thb  Biblb  Doctrine  of  Inspiration — Explained  and  Vindicated.  By  Basil 
Manly,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Louisville,  Ky.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son,  714  Broad- 
way.    1888.     Price  $1.25. 

This  book  treats,  in  an  admirable  manner,  of  an  interesting  and 
most  important  subject.  The  object  of  the  author  in  preparing  it 
was  not  to  present  any  new  theory,  but  simply  to  set  forth  what 
after  a  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  subject  he  believes  to  be 
the  Bible  Doctrine  of  Inspiration.  *'  The  Bible  statement  and  the 
Bible  phenomena,"  he  claims,  "  are  the  decisive  consideration  in  the 
case."  He  also  claims  that ''originality  in  a  subject  like  this, 
which  has  been  under  discussion  for  centuries^  would  surely  be 
f^rror."  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  believes  that  *'  there  may 
be,  after  all,  honest  independence  of  inquiry,  a  careful  sifting  of 
opinions,  a  fair  recasting  of  views  in  the  mould  of  one's  own  think- 
ing, and  a  subordination  of  the  whole  simply  to  the  controlling 
authority  of  God's  Word."     The  work  itself  consists  of  three  parts. 

In  part  first  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  considered,  some 
sources  of  misapprehension  are  pointed  out,  distinctions  to  be  noticed 
are  discussed,  a  summary  of  the  principal  views  now  prevalent  is 
presented,  and  what  the  author  holds  to  be  the  Biblical  doctrine  is 
negatively  and  positively  stated.  Dr.  Manly  denies  that  Inspira- 
tion is  **  mechanical  "  or  "  destructive  of  consciousness,  self-control 
or  individuality,"  but,  at  the  same  time,  stoutly  maintains  that  "  it 
is  not  merely  a  natural  elevation  of  the  faculties,  analogous  to  the 
stimulus  of  passion  and  enthusiasm,  or  to  poetic  genius."  He  de- 
fines it  as  ''that  divine  infiuence  that  secures  the  accurate  transfer- 
ence of  truth  into  human  language  by  a  speaker  or  writer,  so  as  to 
be  communicated  to  other  men."  In  consequence  of  it,  he  claims 
that  '*  the  Bible  is  truly  the  Word  of  God,  having  both  infallible 
truth  and  divine  authority  in  all  that  it  affirms  or  enjoins." 

Part  second  is  devoted  to  the  proofs  of  inspiration.  'First  the 
presumptive  argument  is  presented,  and  the  nature  of  the  direct 
evidence  to  be  expected  considered.  Then  the  direct  proofe  are 
given.  These  are  found  in  the  general  manner  of  quoting  Scrip- 
ture in  Scripture,  in  passages  implying  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
as  a  whole,  in  declarations  of  the  inspiration  of  particular  passages, 
in  promises  of  inspiration  to  the  sacred  writers,  in  assertions  of  in- 
spiration by  the  writers  themselves,  and  in  passages  recognizing  the 
union  of  human  and  divine  authority.  Taken  altogether  these  proo& 
furnish  unanswerable  evidence  in  favor  of  the  fact  of  inspiration, 
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but  it  is  questionable  whether  they  prove  all  that  they  are  adduced 
to  prove. 

In  part  third  the  principal  objections  that  have  been  urged 
against  the  Doctrine  of  Plenary  Inspiration  which  the  author 
endeavors  to  expound  and  establish,  are  briefly  considered.  Not 
only  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  acceptance  occasioned  by  certain 
Scripture  statements  and  alleged  discrepancies  or  mistakes,  but  also 
those  springing  from  moral,  critical,  and  scientific  considerations, 
are  notic€d.  and  in  a  great  measure  removed.  This  part  of  the 
woik  is,  however,  too  limited  to  be  satisfactory. 

As  a  whole  the  work  is  scholarly  and  judicious.  It  fairly  states 
the  views  of  those  who  differ  from  its  author,  and  honestly  answers 
their  objections  to  the  view  maintained.  It  is  written  in  an 
unusually  clear  and  forcible  style,  and  commends  itself  especially 
on  the  score  of  brevity.  Though  we  cannot  agree  with  the  author 
on  all  points,  yet  we  believe  that  the  view  which  he  advocates  is 
substantially  the  correct  one. 

Am  IiCTBODUcrTioN  TO  THB  New  Testambnt.     By  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  author  of 
"The  Book  of  Genesia,"  "The  Parables  of  our  Lord,"  "Israel's  Iron 
Age,"  etc.     New  York  :  Thomas  Whittaker,  2  and  8   Bible  Ilouse.     1888. 
Price  76  cents. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  masterly  series  of  convenient  theo- 
logical handboks  edited  by  Rav.  W.  Robertson  Nicholl,  ^1.  A.,  and 
published  under  the  title  of  *'The  Theological  Educator."  Those 
who  have  not  the  time  and  training  necessary  to  the  profitable  study 
of  a  larger.  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  and  who 
yet  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  history  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament books  and  the  critical  theories  advanced  in  regard  to  them, 
will  find  this  book  most  admirably  suited  to  their  purpose.  In  a 
clear  and  concise  form  it  presents  just  such  information  as  every 
minister  and  every  theological  student  should  possess.  Beginning 
with  the  Gospels,  it  treats,  m  regular  order,  of  all  the  bo'  ks  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  history  of  each  bx>k,  its  author's  aim  in 
writing  it,  its  noteworthy  peculiarities,  and  the  various,  respectable, 
critical  theories  maintained  with  reference  to  it,  are  all  given  in  a 
brief  but  intelligible  manner.  In  it  the  latest  views  entertained 
concerning  the  New  Testament  writings  will  even  be  found  noticed. 
For  the  correctness  of  its  statements,  its  author's  name  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee. 

IifTBODUCTiON  TO  THE  B00K8   OF  THV  Old  TESTAMENT.     With  Analyses  and 
Illustrative   Literature.     By   0.  S.   Stearns,   D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
•    Interpretation  in  Newton  Theological  Institution.     Boston :  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Ck).,  Publishers,  50  Bromfield  Street.     1888.     Price,  $1.00. 

This  volume  does  for  the  Old  Testament  very  much  the  same  as 
that  of  Dr.  Dods  does  for  the  New  Testament.  Its  design,  the 
author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "  b  to  enable  the  reader  to  nnd  the 
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leading  thoughts  of  each  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  com- 
bine these  thoughts  chronologically,  as  far  as  possible,  aad  thus 
perceive  more  clearly  and  comprehensively  their  development." 
Such  study  of  them,  he  believes,  will  lead  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
saying  of  Tholuck,  **  Heathenism  is  the  night-sky  of  religion,  and 
the  sky  is  sown  with  stars ;  Judaism  is  the  moonlight,  and  Christi- 
anity the  sun." 

Though  the  book  makes  no  claim  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
compendium  of  larger  works  on  the  same  subject,  yet  it  will  be 
found  very  useful  not  only  by  theological  studeuts  and  ministers^ 
but  also  by  intelligent  laymen,  who  would  pri»perly  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  For, 
besides  giving  attention  to  the  authorship,  date,  contents  and  chief 
difficulties  of  each  of  the  books  of  these  Scriptures,  it  also  directs 
attention  to  such  literature  as  may  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties referred  to.  It  is,  indeed,  just  such  a  book  as  every  one 
who  would  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  the  contents  of  uod's 
Word  should  have  within  easy  reach.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  the  work  throughout  gives  evidence  of  superior  scholarbhip 
as  regards  the  subjects  to  which  it  relates. 
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I. 
ROTHE  AND  SWEDENBORG. 

*<  The  Arabians  saj  that  Abol  Khain,  the  mjsiio,  and  Abu  All  Seena,  the 
philoeopher,  conferred  together ;  and  on  parting,  the  philosopher  said,  '  All 
that  he  sees,  I  know ; '  and  the  mystic  said,  '  All  that  he  knows,  I  see.'  *' 

Emebsov. 

"  Qod's  gift  was  that  man  should  oonceire  of  tnith 
And  yearn  to  gain  it,  catching  at  mistake. 
As  midway  help,  till  he  reach  Atct  indeed." 

— Bbownino. 

The  design  of  this  article  is  to  set  forth  some  of  the  coinci- 
dences of  view  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Richard 
Rothe,  one  of  the  leading  German  theologians,  and  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  the  most  famous  mystic  of  modern  times.  In 
Germany,  a  place  is  assigned  to  the  former^  next  to  Schleier- 
macher,  as  the  greatest  theological  thinker  of  that  land.  He 
took  up  into  himself,  in  full  measure,  the  essential  elements  of 
European  philosophical  research,  and  sought  to  turn  all  to 
account  in  the  interest  of  Christian  doctrine  and  life.  To  what 
extent  he  was  imbued  with  the  then  reigning  systems  is  evi- 
dent from  the  charge  made  by  some  of  his  critics,  that  his 
9  139 
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writings  aimed  at  a  reconciliation  of  the  antagonistic  views  of 
Hegel  and  Schleiermacher ;  and  from  that  of  others,  that  all 
that  he  did  amounted  to  an  adaptation  of  some  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Schelling's  gnosis  to  the  ethics  of  the  last-named  great 
theologian.  Apart  from  his  position  as  a  teacher,  so  towering 
and  influential,  the  fact  of  his  thorough  training  in  the  leading 
speculative  schools,  and  of  his  exhibiting  the  vastest  power  of 
independent,  abstract  and  purely  dialectic  thought,  attaches  no 
little  interest  to  a  comparison  of  him  with  the  great  mystic 
whose  name  we  have  placed  beside  his  at  the  head  of  this  article* 
This  interest  is  ^increased  by  the  consideration  that  Sweden- 
borg's  training  was  primarily  of  a  practical  nature.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  in  the  employ  of  his  government,  and  won 
exceptional  distinction  for  his  success  in  promoting  its  material 
interests.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  department  of  physi- 
cal science  he  made  original  investigations,  the  value  of  which 
secures  for  him  a  name  among  the  greatest  naturalists  of  his 
own  or  any  other  age. 

Both  were  devout  men.  Upon  the  youthful  minds  of  both 
were  impressed  the  essential  truths  of  our  holy  religion. 
These  Rothe  never  forgot  when,  as  a  recluse,  he  did  what, 
with  characteristic  modesty,  and  with  something  like  self- 
reproach,  he  confesses  he  could  not  help  doing,  namely,  give 
himself  over  to  the  most  rigid  methodical  and  logical  thought; 
nor  did  Swedenborg,  when,  as  a  busy  man  of  the  world  and  as 
a  foot-sore  pioneer  in  the  by-paths  of  nature,  he  surrendered 
himself  to  what  men  generally  call  his  propensity  to  dream. 
Of  course,  as  intelligent  Christian  men,  they  had  much  in 
common.  As  agnosticism  is  so  fashionable,  and  the  opinion  so 
prevalent  that  the  theory  of  evolution  precludes  the  necessity, 
on  the  part  of  thoughtful  people,  of  inquiring  about  a  divine 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  it  may  seem  surprising  to 
some,  that  in  these  days  a  keen,  comprehensive  and  profound 
metaphysician  like  the  one,  and  a  gigantic  gatherer  and  orig- 
inal investigator  of  physical  facts  and  principles  like  the  other, 
should  be  so  downright  and  outspoken  in  their  adherence  to 
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a  belief  in  a  personal  God,  in-  a  revelation  of  Himself  in  His 
word,  in  the  incarnation  of  His  Son,  in  the  eflScacy  of  prayer 
and  in  a  world  of  departed  spirits,  which  all  men  must  enter  to 
receive  according  to  the  things  done  in  the  body.  Mr.  Inger- 
80II  would  doubtless  condescend  to  hope  that  it  goes  well  with 
them  in  the  unknown  world ;  for  he  seems  inclined  to  indulge 
in  that  measure  of  piety  on  special  occasions.  The  readers  of 
this  Review  will  be  prepared  to  believe  that  they  are  with 
their  Saviour  in  glory.  But  should  Swedenborg's  doctrine 
prove  true,  that  in  the  heavenly  world  there  are  innumerable 
distinct  societies,  each  consisting  of  those  who,  whilst  upon  the 
earth,  were  of  kindred  mind  and  zealous  in  similar  pursuits,  it 
will  appear,  from  what  follows  in  this  article,  that  we  have 
ground  for  concluding  that  we  will  find  them  there  in  much 
closer  proximity  than  from  a  superficial  glance  at  the  men  and 
their  writings  we  would  be  apt  to  suppose. 

SOURCES  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Regarding  the  sources  of  theological  knowledge,  the  two 
writers  seem  to  hold  views  of  which  those  of  the  one  are  di- 
rectly opposite  to  those  of  the  other.  And  here,  strange  to 
say,  as  over  against  the  great  mass  of  Protestant  Christians, 
they  agree  in  one  most  fundamental  and  important  point. 
What  is  the  source  of  such  knowledge  ?  The  plain-minded  be- 
liever as  well  as  many  so-called  orthodox  theologians,  are 
ready  to  reply  unhesitatingly  :  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  source  and  the  only  source  of 
theological  knowledge.  But  we  hear  Roman  Catholics,  Ration- 
alists, Swedenborg  and  Rothe  unanimously  and  most  positively 
saying  no.  The  first-named  regard  tradition  as  divinely  au- 
thoritative in  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  The  next  class 
emphasize  reason  in  the  same  way.  Swedenborg  claims  direct 
miraculous  illumination.  Rothe's  position  here  is  somewhat 
singular.  He  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  tradition, 
rightly  understood  and  used,  as  contributing  to  our  knowledge 
of  the   divine  mind   and    will.     When   speaking    at   times   of 
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the  value  of  independent  rational  thought,  one  might  suppose 
that  he  regarded  this  by  itself,  as  an  adequate  authority  for  all 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us  both  to  know  and  do.  Whilst  at  the 
same  time  he  holds  that  the  gift  of  divine  supernatural  illumi- 
nation at  the  present  day  is  neither  impossible  nor  improbable, 
and  that  in  this  age  of  the  church  there  are  more  charismati- 
cally  endowed  prophets  than  men  generally  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve. 

Rothe  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  speculative  re- 
search in  the  sphere  of  theology.  Knowledge  of  essential  and 
vital  significance  pertaining  to  divine  things  is  to  be  obtained 
in  this  way.  Of  the  different  departments  of  theological  sci- 
ence, speculative  theology,  in  his  view,  is  the  head ;  ^historical 
theology,  including  dogmatics  and  exegesis,  is  the  main  body, 
whilst  practical  theology  forms  the  hands  and  feet.  He  as- 
sumes that  with  the  consciousness  of  self  is  given  to  man  a 
consciousness  of  God.* 

With  this  consciousness  of  God  as  a  basis  or  germ,  he  pro- 
fesses to  unfold  a  complete  system  of  the  universe,  including 
theology  proper,  cosmogony  and  ethics.  This  is  done  accord- 
ing to  the  most  rigid  a  priori  or  synthetical  method.  Every 
step  taken  must  implicitly  involve  the  next  following ;  and 
none  dare  be  taken  which  is  not  necessarily  required  by  what 
precedes.  The  movement  must  go  forward  according  to  the  in- 
exorable logical  law  of  deduction,  let  the  outcome  be  what  it  may. 


*  The  author  of  the  article  '<  Theology  '*  in  the  *'  Enojrolopoadia  Britanniea," 
ferring  to  this  postulate  of  Rothe,  says  he  is  wrong.    Another  distingaished 
Englishman  says  he  is  right,  and  in  the  following  forcible  way : 

**  Question,  answer  presuppose 
Two  points :  that  the  thing  itself  which  questions,  answers, — is,  it  knows  ; 
As  it  also  knows  the  thing  perceived  outside  itself, — a  force 
Actual  in  its  own  beginning,  operative  though  its  course, 
Unaffected  by  its  end, — that  this  thing  likewise  needs  must  be  ; 
Call  this — God,  then,  call  that — soul,  and  both — the  only  facts  for  me. 
Prove  them  facts?  that  they  o'erpass  my  power  of  proving,  proves  them  such. 
Fact  it  is  I  know  I  know  not  something  which  is  fact  as  much. 

— ^Browhixo. 
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Should  the  thinker  at  any  point  in  his  progress  find  his  state- 
ment in  conflict  with  biblical  doctrine,  the  dogmas  of  the  church, 
or  the  commonly  accepted  opinions  of  men,  however  prevalent, 
he  must  not  stop,  but  move  on,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
the  left,  until  he  reaches  the  point  of  departure,  whilst  his 
labors  thus  must  result  in  a  harmonious  and  fully-rounded  em- 
bodiment of  theological  truth. 

Rothe  has  been  most  terribly  misunderstood.  Perhaps  no 
theologian  more  so,  unless,  according  to  the  representations  of 
some  of  his  friends,  it  would  be  Swedenborg  himself.  He  has 
been  charged  with  claiming  that  his  speculations  have  their 
counterpart  in  all  particulars  in  objective  reality.  At  this  he 
is  amused,  and  expresses  surprise  that  any  one  should  take  him 
for  such  a  '^  presumptuous  fool.^'^ 

Who,  he  says,  could  entertain  the  idea  for  a  moment  that 
one  poor  mortal  by  himself  could  think  commensurately  with 
the  being  of  God  and  the  universe,  the  work  of  His  hands  ? 
I  only  attempt  to  do,  in  my  feeble  way,  what  of  necessity 
most  be  done,  leaving  to  others  more  capable  of  doing  the  work 
better,  until  the  time,  surely  to  come,  will  come  when  the  task 
will  be  adequately  performed.  The  science  of  theology  never 
has  dispensed  with  speculation,  and  never  has  been  able  to  do 
8o,  however  much  it  may  have  been  blinded  to  the  fact ;  and 
never  was  there  a  period  in  its  history  when  the  duty  of  attend- 
ing to  this  work  was  so  imperatively  imposed  upon  it  as  at  the 
present  day.  Only  let  him  who  believes  himself  equipped  for 
this  employment  and  feels  called  to  undertake  it,  contribute  bis 
mite  in  the  spirit  of  humility;  let  him  ever  be  able,  with  an  im- 
partial eye,  to  regard  his  system  as  an  objective  production, 
and  should  he  find  it  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, the  legitimate  doctrines  of  the  church,  or  with  the  facts 
of  empirical  observation,  let  him  be  prepared,  seeing  that  some- 
where he  has  made  a  mistake,  to  break  it  to  pieces,  and,  un- 
dismayed, to  go  to  work  to  build  up  anew. 


«  « 


Eingebildeter  Thor.** 
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Swedenborg  speaks  in  an  altogether  different  tone  in  regard 
to  the  message  which  he  brings.  In  one  sense  he  is  modest 
enough.  He  has  nothing  to  saj  of  and  from  himself.  He  is 
only  a  passive  earthen  vessel,  but  one  through  whom,  as  a  vehi- 
cle,  are  conveyed  to  mortals  truths  declared  to  be  hitherto  ab- 
solutely unknown,  but  of  vital  and  eternal  significance.  There 
is  an  absence  of  self-consciousness  in  his  writings  which  render 
them  unique.  One  knows  hardly  where  to  look,  in  all  litera-« 
ture,  for  anything  like  them  in  this  respect.  Passages  striking, 
profound  and  weighty  are  followed  by  others  which  seem  to  the 
reader  trivial,  flat  and  insignificant,  but  the  writer  hurries  on 
without  any  apparent  concern  as  regards  the  light  in  which  the 
reader  will  view  him.  Whether  he  astounds  you  by  confront- 
ing your  imagination  with  some  unearthly  vision,  or  shocks 
you  by  a  rude  thrust  at  one  of  your  cherished  convictions  in 
the  use  of  a  loathsome  comparison,  or  startles  you  by  a  flash  of 
light  illuminating  one  or  another  of  the  profound  mysteries  of 
human  nature,  or  elevates  by  a  poetical  flight  worthy  of  a  Mil- 
ton, or  wins  your  heart  by  a  paragraph  containing  an  im- 
portant truth  shining  through  language  remarkable  for  its 
crystal-like  clearness,  simplicity  and  beauty,  and  which  you 
would  be  glad  to  see  in  the  next  child's-paper  that  comes  into 
your  children's  hands — all  this  is  a  matt^  of  equal  consequeuce 
to  Swedenborg,  for  these  are  the  forms  which,  independently  of 
his  thinking,  the  message  assumes  which  he  was  commissioned 
to  deliver.  Again  and  again  he  compares  himself  to  St.  John 
on  Patmos,  and  St.  Paul  when  caught  up  into  the  third  hea- 
vens. Not  only  are  revelations  made  through  him  of  saving 
truths  hitherto  unknown,  but  the  form  in  which  they  come  from 
his  pen  remains  unchangeably  valid  for  all  time,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  such  in  the  heavenly  world.  Our  Lord,  before  His 
crucifixion,  promised  His  disciples  that  He  would  come  again, 
and  to  this  return  His  people  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have 
been  looking  forward  with  confiding  hope.  On  this  subject 
Swedenborg  has  the  following,  taken  from  ^^  The  True  Christian 
Religion,"  No.  779 : 
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^  Since  the  Lord  cannot  manifest  Himself  in  Person,  as  just 
shown  above,  and,  nevertheless,  has  foretold  that  He  will  come 
and  found  a  neif  church  which  is  the  New  Jerusalem,  it  follows 
that  He  will  do  this  by  means  of  a  roan  who  can  not  only 
receive  the  doctrines  of  this  church  witl\  the  understanding, 
but  can  alsto  publish  them  by  the  press.  That  the  Lord  mani- 
fested Himself  before  me.  His  servant,  and  sent  me  to  this 
oflBce,  and  that  He  afterwards  opened  the  sight  of  my  spirit, 
and  so  has  intromitted  me  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  has 
granted  me  to  see  the  heavens  and  hells,  also  to  converse  with 
angels  and  spirits,  and  this  now  uninterruptedly  for  many  years, 
I  testify  in  truth/' 

Accordingly,  the  difference  between  Rothe,  the  thinker,  and 
Swedenborg,  the  seer,  amounts  to  this:  that  all  the 
thoughts  which  in  the  speculative  system  of  the  former  are 
investigated  and  developed,  are  produced  by  his  own  thinking 
purely  out  of  himself,  nothing  being  given  him  from  without ;  * 
whilst  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the  writings  of  the  latter  are 
in  no  sense  self-produced,  but  divinely  and  absolutely  given. 
In  this  respect,  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  antipodes  the  one 
of  the  other. 

Before  leaving  the  topic  of  the  sources  of  theological  knowl- 
^S^f  &  passing  glance  may  be  allowed  at  the  difference  between 
the  views  of  these  writers  on  the  subject  ofthe  Sacred  Scriptures. 
Rothe's  celebrated  articles  in  the  ^'  Studien  und  Kritiken"  of 
1859,  on  Revelation,  Inspiration  and  the  Bible,  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  theological  public  of  Germany,  and,  as 
since  published  in  a  volume  entitled  *'  Zur  Dogmatik,'^  are 
recognized  as  among  the  ablest  treatments  of  these  loci  yet 
given  to  the  Church.  He  holds  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  divine  self-manifestation,  also  an  inspiration  consisting  in  a 
state  of  mind  divinely  prepared  for. the  reception  of  the  former, 

*"Ab6r  die  Gedanken,  welohe  der  Spekulirende  mit  seiner  Reflexion 
untenoohi  and  entwiokelt,  lind  lauierron  seinem  Denken  selbst  lediglich 
aus  sich  selbst  herans  erzeugte,  demselben  night  von  ausser  ihm  her- 
gegebene/'    Elhik  {  2,  Anm.  1,  2te  Auflage. 
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but  denies  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  inspired,  and  that 
thej  constitute  Revelation.  Accordingly,  he  concludes  that 
thej  are  in  no  sense  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  word  of  men  : 
that  and  nothing  more«  Thej  contain  the  revelation  consisting 
of  the  two  factors  above  mentioned,  but  the  contents  of  this 
must  be  reached  through  human  agencies, — ^for  example,  the 
grammar,  the  dictionary,  together  with  the  results  of  textual 
criticism  and  similar  scientific  apparatus.  These  last,  according  to 
Swedenborg^s  way  of  looking  at  things,  in  so  far  as  they  stand 
over  and  above  the  Scriptures,  are  the  hammer  and  the  axe 
which  the  law  forbids  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  temple, 
it  being  the  symbol  of  the  Word.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  many  of  Rothe's  earnest-minded  readers  exclaimed:  ''If 
the  foundations* be  removed,  what  shall  the  righteous  do?"  By 
the  way,  he  concedes  that  some  of  the  New  Testament  writers 
regard  those  of  the  Old  Testament  as  inspired,  in  a  sense  similar 
to  that  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  Post-Reformation  con- 
fessional standards ;  but  adds,  that  in  this  they  were  mistaken. 
Although  Swedenborg  found  the  entire  Church  ''consum- 
mated," as  he  calls  it,  that  is,  involved  in  spiritual  ruin,  and 
hence  explains  the  necessity  of  the  New  Church  originated 
through  his  instrumentality,  still  there  is  one  doctrine  for 
adherence  to  which,  on  the  part  of  the  Old  Church,  we  never 
hear  him  finding  fault  with  it,  namely,  that  of  what  is  now 
called  its  mechanical  inspiration  theory.  He  holds  that  an 
angel  stood  by  each  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament  and  dictated 
what  to  write.  The  divine  instructions  extended  as  far  as  the 
formation  of  the  letters,  even  the  curvings  of  which  are  not 
without  significance.  It  was  Swedenborg's-  great  mission  to 
make  the  disclosure  that  the  Scriptures  have  a  threefold  sense, 
namely,  beside  the  literal  one,  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  sense. 
In  the  two  latter  they  are  understood  by  the  two  corre- 
sponding orders  of  angels,  and  by  some  mortals,  according  to 
the  measure  of  their  love  and  faith  and  the  character  of  the 
conjunction  of  the  one  with  the  other.  The  mass  take  the 
Scriptures  in  the  literal  sense  and  in  so  doing  enjoy  consocia- 
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tion  with  the  angels.  But  some  portions  of  the  Word,  as, 
for  example,  the  first  part  of  Genesis^  and  almost  the  entire 
Book  of  Revelation,  have  but  little  meaning  unless  taken  in 
the  higher  sense.  He  was  divinely  commissioned  to  reveal 
their  hidden  meaning. 

GENERAL  VIEW   OP  THE   UNIVERSE. 

Both  of  these  writers  undertake  to  present  a  scheme  of  the 
universe  including  the  sidereal  worlds  and  the  realm  of  spirits. 
Each  professes  that  his  system  is  self-consistent  throughout ; 
that  it  is  not  contradicted  by  any  established  facts  or  truths,  how- 
ever apparently  at  variance  with  it ;  and  that  in  the  light  of  it, 
confusing  difficulties  are  more  readily  solved  than  in  any  other 
way.  From  the  time  that  Rothe  first  projected  his  general  theory^ 
he  saw  it  confirmed  constantly  more  and  more  by  the  current 
of  history  at  large,  the  disclosures  of  science  and  its  practicability 
in  all  cases  where  its  principles  were  tested  by  their  application 
to  various  ecclesiastical  and  secular  situations.  Swedenborg 
carries  his  system  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  universe, 
and  sees  it  revealed  in  every  object,  whether  it  be  a  pebble  or 
an  archangel.  Any  one  who  undertakes  to  follow  him  will 
experience  something  like  a  sense  of  the  sublime  to  see  him 
flying  from  one  sphere  of  existence  to  another,  absolutely 
confident,  not  only  that  he  will  find  elucidation  and  confirma- 
tion of  his  doctrine,  but  that  he  carries  with  him  the  torch 
which  illumines  the  darkness  of  unknown  recesses  of  nature 
and  throws  into  shade  the  lucidity  by  which  facts  supposed  to 
be  known  are  pervaded.  Both  start  out  with  the  divine  love 
as  the  motive  cause  of  the  existence  of  all  things  outside  of  the 
Creator.  This  love  is  not  satisfied  until  a  being  is  brought  into 
existence  who  is  endowed  with  understanding  and  will,  and  is 
thus  capable  of  being  taken  up  into  living  union  with  the 
divine  Being.  To  effect  such  union,  He,  as  the  God-man, 
enters  the  sphere  of  the  creature,  and  brings  to  pass  an  order 
of  existence  consisting  of  life  and  light,  in  which  man  dwells 
with  God    and  God  with  man.     This  in-dwelling  of    God  in 
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• 
the  creature,  or,  according  to  his  own  expression,  '*  God's  cosmi- 

cal  abode/'  is  for  Rothe,  heaven ;  and  Swedenborg  every- 
where teaches  that  in  so  far  as  man  enters  into  conjanction 
with  the  Lord,  made  possible  bj  His  coming  in  the  flesh,  he  is 
in  heaven.  According  to  the  conception  of  the  former,  sancti- 
fication  consists  in  the  spiritualization  of  the  material  elements 
in  any  way  belonging  to  man  (and  this  is  the  fundamental  and 
distinguishing  thought  of  his  ethics),  which  advances  in  pro- 
portion as  he  holds  himself  receptive  to  the  inflowings  of  the 
divine,  which  is  but  the  counterpart  of  resisting  and  negating 
the  claims  and  influences  of  matter  in  and  around  him.  Ac- 
cording to  Swedenborg,  Regeneration,  which  is  man's  life- 
work^  consists  in  letting  heaven  in  by  keeping  hell  out.  The 
end  of  the  entire  process  is  reached  when  man's  material  body 
is  laid  aside  and  he  enters  the  spiritual  world,  where  full  room 
is  made  for  that  adequate  in-dwelling  of  the  divine  in  the 
human  and  human  in  the  divine,  which  constitutes  the  full  and 
complete  return  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  or  the  taking 
up  into  itself  of  the  creature  on  the  part  of  the  Creator, 
which  was  aimed  at  in  the  original  or  eternal  movement  of  the 
divine  love.  The  primordial  purpose,  according  to  Rothe,  was 
to  evolve  a  perfectly  organized  complexus  of  dematerialized 
intelligences,  permeated  at  every  point  by  the  divine  Spirit,  in 
the  form  of  understanding  and  will,  thus  filled  with  the  divine 
light  and  reflecting  the  divine  glory ;  whilst  according  to 
Swedenborg,  it  is  to  people  heaven  with  glorified  spirits,  for 
which  all  earths  are  seminaries. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  how  both  expose  themselves  to  the 
charge  of  pantheism.  Both  would  say,  Rothe  with  a  diffident 
smile,  Swedenborg  with  a  prophet's  scorn,  '*Yes;  call  the 
system  pantheism,  if  you  only  knew  what  you  are  talking 
about."  Both  were  intensely  reverential  and  devout ;  both  were 
animated  by  the  deepest  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
lost  souls  of  men;  both  come  before  the  reading  and  thinking 
world  with  what  the  one  calls  a  confession,  the  other  a  promul- 
gation, in  the  form  of  systems,  alike  almost,  perhaps  entirely, 
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unparalleled  for  their  comprehensiyeness  of  grasp^  harmonious- 
ness  of  details  and  power  of  exhibition,  but  alike  also  in  being 
as  far  from  what  the  vulgar  mass  call  pantheism  as  light  is 
from  darkness."*" 

As  the  systems  of  the  two  men  resemble  each  other  so  closely, 
it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  if  we  find  them  coinciding 
in  a  number  of  the  loci  which  constitute  the  body  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Whilst  we  confine  ourselves  to  but  a  few  of  these,' 
selecting  those  in  which  they  differ  from  the  traditional  and 
generally  accepted  views,  we  are  well,  aware  that  a  far  more 
minute  and  complete  account  of  them  than  at  present  is  admis- 
4sible  would  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

THE  BEING   OF   GOD. 

Rothe  has  much  to  say  of  the ^ure  being  of  God.  He  thus 
designates  what  the  Christian  consciousness  calls  for  as  the 
divine  incomprehensibility.  He  distinguishes  between  it  and 
what  he  calls  da%  gbttliche  DaBein^  by  representing  the  former, 
which  he  calls  '^  das  gottliche  Wesen^**  as  being  in  potentia,  what 
the  latter  is  in  actu.  This  distinction  is  of  vital  importance  in 
his  system,  for  it  constitutes  the  first  step,  which  enables  him  to 
go  forward  according  to  the  dialectic  process  which  he  learned 
from  Hegel.  What  he  calls  '*  das  eine  Sein  *'  or  "Wesen  Gottes/' 
he  finds  in  the  theologians  of  the  early  church  and  in  the  later 
theosophists ;  but  with  them  it  comes  in  as  an  after-considera- 
tion, but  nowhere  does  he  find  the  primary  importance  attached 
to  it  which  it  has  in  his  eyes,  and  nowhere  does  it  appear  as  the 
necessary  counterpart  of  the  ^'  Daadny*  the  two  taken  together 
resulting  in  the  only  adequate  conception  of  God,  and  constitu- 
ting the  sole  proper  corner-stone  of  every  speculative  theologi- 

*  Ef erybodj  knows  thai  the  pantheism  of  the  philosophers,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  common  herd,  denies  personalitj  to  the  Deity.  *'  Those/'  says  Rothe, 
"  who  reftise  personality  to  God  should,  in  so  far  as  they  allow  an  affirmative  con- 
ception of  God  to  hold  at  all,  think  what  they  are  doing  ...  It  is  impossible 
to  think  anything  at  all  of  an  impersonal  *  absolute,*  least  of  all  to  think  of 
saoh  as  a  being  for  whom  one  can  have  respect,  or  toward  whom  one  can  have 
love  and  confidence."    Ethik  {  31.,  Anm.,  Auf.  2. 
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oal  system  Reserving  of  the  name.  Strange  as  it  may  sound 
to  the  uninitiated  reader,  Rothe  is  forced  to  say  that  the 
thought  of  the  pure  being  of  God  put  in  the  form  of  a  thesis 
would  be  this:  ^^  God  is  not  what  He  is.""*"  This  has  the  ring 
of  German  speculation  indeed. 

But  hear  what  the  Swede  had  said  nearly  a  century  before : 
^^  Because  the  Lord  is  uncreate  and  infinite,  He  is  Esse  itself, 
which  is  called  Jehovah/'  Farther :  *'  Where  Ease  is,  ExUtere 
is;  one  is  not  possible  apart  from  the  other.  For  Esse  Is  (mark 
the  capitals)  by  means  of  Extsterey  and  not  apart  from  it.t 
This  the  rational  mind  comprehends  when  it  thinks  whether 
there  can  possibly  be  any  Esse  which  does  not  Exist  (these  last, 
italics  are  ours),  and  whether  there  can  possibly  be  Existere 
except  from  Esse."|  Again:  ''Esse  is  not  Esse  unless  it 
Exists,  because  before  this  it  is  not  in  a  form,  and  if  not  in  a 
form,  it  has  no  quality;  and  what  has  no  quality,  is  not  any- 
thing."||  Similar  statements  occur  again  and  again  in  Sweden- 
borg,  but  perhaps  nowhere  more  explicitly  than  in  '^  The  True 
Christian  Religion,"  No.  21.  That  Jehovah  God  is  Esse  in 
itself,  is  because  He  is  the  I  AM,  the  Itself,  the  Only  and  the 
First,  from  eternity  to  eternity,  from  which  is  everything  which 

*  His  language  is  "  Nur  wenn  Qoit,  das  was  er  ist,  wesentlioh  xagleioh  niohi 
ist,  Kann  er  dar  Absolute  oder  Qott  sein/'  Ethik.,  {  24,  Ausgabe2.  Brown- 
ing places  this  way  of  looking  at  the  subject  in  an  amusing  light,  when,  in  hia 
'*  Christmas  Eve,"  he  puts  the  following  language  into  the  mouth  of  the  Qot- 
tingen  professor,  discoursing  on  the  Christ  Myth  : 

«  Demanding  from  the  eyidence 
(Since  plainly  no  such  life  was  Uveable) 
How  these  Phenomena  should  class  7 
Whether  'twere  best  opine  Christ  was. 
Or  nerer  was  at  all,  or  whether 
He  was,  and  was  not, — both  together, 
It  matters  little  for  the  name. 
So  the  idea  be  left  the  same." 

f  See  **  Angelic  Wisdom  concerning  the  Diyine  Lore  and  the  Dirine  Wisdom," 
No.  4. 
t  Ditto,  No.  14. 
II  Ditto,  No.  16. 
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is,  that  it  may  be  anything ;  thus,  and  not  otherwise,  He  is 
the  Beginning  and  the  End,  the  First  and  the  Last,  and  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  It  cannot  be  said  that  His  Esse  is  from 
itself,  because  this  from  itself  supposes  what  is  prior,  and  thus 
time,  which  is  not  applicable  to  the  Infinite  which  is  called 
^* fr(m  EternUy:'  .  .  .  '^  That  God  is  not  only  Esse  in  itself,  but 
also  Ezistef e  in  itself,  is  because  an  esse,  unless  it  exists,  it  not 
anything ;  and  in  like  manner,  an  existere,  unless  it  be  from  an 
esse ;  wherefore,  one  being  given,  the  other  is  given :  in  like 
manner,  a  substance  is  not  anything,  unless  it  be  also  a  form  ; 
of  a  substance,  unless  it  be  a  form,  nothing  can  be  predicated ; 
and  this,  because  it  has  no  quality,  is  in  itself,  nothing.  The 
reason  why  we  here  say  Esse  and  JSxisterey  and  not  Essence 
and  Eristeneey  is  because  a  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between 
Esse  and  Essence^  and  thence  between  Existere  and  Existetice^ 
as  between  what  is  prior  and  what  is  posterior ;  and  what  is 
prior  is  more  universal  than  what  is  posterior.  Infinity  and 
eternity  are  applicable  to  the  Divine  Esse ;  but  to  the  Divine 
Essence  and  Existence,  Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom  are 
applicable."  And  this  application  of  Love  and  Wisdom  to  the 
Divine  Existence  Rothe  does  make.  With  Swedenborg,  he 
calls  them  will  and  understanding,  and  says  that  in  their  union 
they  constitute  the  divine  existence.  With  Swedenborg,  further, 
he  holds  that  the  Divine  Will  is  the  primary  and  essential  prin- 
ciple entering  into  the  Divine  Being,  and  that  this  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  Almost  using 
Swedenborg*s  terminology,  he  adds  further,  that  love  and  will 
on  the  one  hand,  and  wisdom  and  understanding  on  the  other, 
realize  themselves,  respectively,  as  absolute  rationality  and 
absolute  freedom. 

The  entire  article  might  well  be  devoted  to  a  further  develop^ 
ment  of  this  subject,  but  we  must  proceed  to  something  else. 

THE  TRINITY. 

Both  writers  teach  a  Divine  Trinity,  but  both  expressly  reject 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the  subject.     They  find  the  latter 
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nowhere  in  the  Scriptures,  they  see  no  religious  necessity  for 
it,  and  have  no  place  for  it  in  their  systems^  which  are  rooted 
in,  hang  together  by,  and  are  intelligible  only  under  the  light 
of  the  truth  of  the  unity  of  God.  Swedenhorg  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  many  souls  are  in  Hell  on  account  of  the  doctrine, 
and  ascribes  to  it,  as  their  pestiferous  fountain,  the  great  mass 
of  the  ruinous  errors  which  for  more  than  ten  centuries  have 
infected  the  Christian  Church.  But  in  the  writings  of  no  theo- 
logian do  we  find  our  Saviour  exalted  higher.  He  is  Jehovah 
God,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  and  He  alone.  So  the  Scriptures 
everywhere  teach,  and  it  is  diabolical  madness  to  say  anything 
else.  To  go  back  of  Him  in  thought  is  to  indulge  in  mere 
abstractions,  and  to  go  back  of  Him  in  devotion  or  worship  is 
an  utter  impossibility,  which  every  sane  man  must  feel  every 
time  he  tries,  and  every  honest  man  will  confess  when  called 
upon.  The  Scriptures  speak  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost ; 
these  are  not  three  persons,  but  they  are  Divine  forms  or 
actualities,  at  hand  in  Him,  who  is  one  person  and  no  more. 
In  praying,  you  may  say,  "Thou,'*  in  using  either  of  the  above 
Divine  names,  but  you  must  know  that  you  are  to  go  alone  to 
Christ  the  Lord,  and  this  is  the  only  way  to  save  your  soul. 

At  a  certain  juncture  in  the  development  of  Rothe's  system 
three  concepts  are  evolved  which  correspond  to  what  he  calls 
''  modes ''  of  the  divine  existence.  In  an  episodical  observation  he 
speaks  trenchantly  regarding  them  as  follows :  ''  One  who  likes 
to  play  hide-and-go-seek  might  have  a  fine  opportunity  here  to 
offer  the  just  unfolded  concept  of  God  as  a  trinitariau  one* 
Apart  from  such  conceived  violence,  this  concept  might  boast 
of  being  that  of  the  triune  God ;  for  there  is  really  in  it,  what 
in  the  Church  doctrine  is  not  the  case,  but  only  pretended, 
namely,  a  real  trine  and  a  real  unity  in  God.  For  through- 
out it  is  the  same  (being)  who  exists,  and  throughout  it  is  some- 
thing  else,  which  this  same  (being)  is.  And  this  other  is  not 
merely  another  name^  under  which  something  specifically,  other 
(than  itself)  can  really  be  thought  of,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
church-doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  which  (as  all  three  hypos- 
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tases  are  to  be  persons)  one  is  compelled  to  attach  a  tritheistic 
thoagfat,  or  is  unable  to  attach  any  thought  at  all. ...  As  said 
above,  we  would  have  little  trouble  in  appearing  to  have  specula- 
tivelj  constructed  the  orthodox  trinitarian  doctrine^  or  at  least 
the  triune  concept  of  God.  But  we  mention  this  expressly  to 
gaard  against  such  a  misunderstanding.  We  state  distinctly 
that  the  concept  of  God,  here  presented,  wants  nor  means  to 
be  the  trinity-concept  taught  by  the  Church,  nor  a  trinitarian 
concept  in  any  sense  at  all.  We  cannot  find  any  call  for 
bringing  forward  a  trinitarian  concept  of  God  ;  especially  from 
our  Chriatian  (italics  his)  Faith  arises  for  us  no  such  call  in 
any  shape  or  form.*** 

THE   ANGELS. 

Should  we  take  up  the  topics  of  Creation  and  Anthropology, 
and  enter  fully  into  the  points  of  agreement  in  our  authors' 
views,  a  volume  would  be  required.  But  the  subject  of  the 
Angels  must  detain  us  here.  The  view  generally  held  by  the 
theologians  is  that  these  constitute  a  separate  order  of  beings, 
in  no  necessary  way  linked  with  humanity.  They  are  originally 
created  spiritual  beings,  destined  to  continue  a  uniform  exalted 
existence  to  all  eternity,  executing  the  divine  purpose  in  the 
boundless  universe  in  a  form  and  manner  almost  entirely  un- 
known to  mortals.  Now  and  then,  but  in  rather  a  sporadic  way, 
they  are  utilized  in  the  economy  of  redemption ;  but  for  the  most 
part  are  thought  of  as  standing  off  in  inexpressible  admiration  of 
the  divine  condescension  in  the  incarnation  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  scheme  for  which  it  prepares  the  way,  as  though,  according 
to  the  comparison  made  in  this  Review  some  ten  years  ago 
and  certainly  not  yet  forgotten,  it  was  the  grand  Corliss  engine 
setting  the  complicated  machinery-hall  of  the  kingdom  of  grace 
in  motion. 

But  the  comprehensive  genius,  either  of  Rothe  or  Sweden- 
borg,  could  not  admit  what  seemed  to  them  such  a  loose  or  dis- 
jointed  scheme  of  the  universe   as  this   theory   presupposes. 

*  Ethik  87,  Anm.  1/  Aufg.  2. 
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From  the  days  of  Humboldt  the  tendency  of  physical  science 
has  consciously  moved  in  the  direction  of  establishing  the  or- 
ganic unity  of  the  material  creation  in  such  form  that  each 
part  stands  in  the  relation  of  mutual  dependence  upon  and 
support  to  th^  others.  Scientists  hold  that  we  are  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  no  being  or  order  of  beings  outside  of  the  empir- 
ical or  so-called  natural  domain.  But  in  Rothe's  thinking 
there  are  necessarily  evolved  concepts  of  beings  belonging 
to  a  sphere  beyond  the  reach  of  our  organs  of  sense ;  and 
every  one  who  has  the  least  acquaintance  with  Swedenborg's 
doctrine  knows  how  important  a  part  it  assigns  angels^  from 
beginning  to  end.  These  men  are  virtually  unique  in  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  their  theoretical  grasp  of  the  Macrocosm^ 
including  the  spiritual  world,  and  Rothe  seems  to  think  that 
they  are  absoliUely  so.  In  the  five  solid  volumes  of  his  JSthik^ 
,  he  mentions  the  name  of  Swedenborg  but  once.*  In  §  448, 
Band  II.,  Amm.  2,  Ausg.  2,  he  observes,  ^^The  perfected  human 
individuals  (Einzelwesen)  as  pure  spirits  are  angels.  As  is  well 
known,  it  is  one  of  Swedenborg's  ground  thoughts  that  man  be- 
comies  an  angel."  They  agree  as  to  the  origin  (perhaps  a  better 
word  would  be  the  genesis)  of  the  angels  (taken  in  the  widest 
sense),  as  to  their  direct  influence  upon  man,  and  as  to  their  enter- 
ing into  a  universally  comprehensive  and  vitally  connected  organ- 
ism of  intelligences. 

The  Angelic  world  is  throughout  peopled  from  below.  This, 
as  we  have  already  seen^  may  be  called  the  end  of  creation. 
Multitudes  of  the  countless  material  spheres,  like  our  earth, 
are  inhabited  by  what  Swedenborg  calls  human  beings,  and 
probably  had  been  so  inhabited  before  what  is  generally  meant 
by  the  creation  of  the  world.  These  all  originally  had  material 
bodies,  but  having  passed  through  a  process  of  spiritualization 
(which,  according  to  Rothe,  is  always  an  ethical  one),  laid  these  - 
aside  and  entered  the  world  of  spirits.  Here  they  form  classes 
under  corresponding  heads,  to  which,  among  other  functions, 

^  If  we  are  in  error  in  making  this  statement  we  would  be  most  thankftillj 
corrected.    His  name  occurs  in  both  editionsi  once  in  each. 
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this  prominent  one  is  assigned,  of  helping  beings  still  in  the 
flesh  to  accomplish  the  great  moral  task  of  raising  the  material 
into  the  realm  of  the  spiritual,  and  thus  carrying  forward  the 
divine  purpose  of  creation  towards  its  ultimate  goal."^  Thus  room 
is  made  for  the  universal  significance  of  the  incarnation.  The 
eternal  Son  was  made  flesh  that  He  might  be  raised  above  and 
made  Head  over  all  things.  In  this  connection,  Rothe  refers  to  the 
7zp(oT6xo^  Ttdaijz  xziiFeoj^  of  Col.  1 :  15,  who  is  before  all  things 
and  by  Him  all  things  consists, — all  things  *Uhat  are  in  heaven 
and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be 
thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers."  A  similar 
thought  is  that  of  the  avaxe^ajiacivai^  of  Eph.  1  :  10,  the  re- 
capitulation or  summing  up  in  Christ  of  all  things,  ^^  both 
^hich  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth.''  Thus  all  these 
really  spiritualized  beings  move  onward  by  a  sort  of  asymptotic 
process  toward  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  their  nature,  or 
purpose  of  their  creation,  in  proportion,  both  to  their  growing 
receptivity  for  the  divine  fullness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all, 
or  to  the  measure  of  their  efficiency  in  co-operating  with  the 
divine  purpose  aimed  at  in  the  creation  and  redemption  of  the 
^orld. 

THB    UNION   OF   THE   HUMAN   AND    DIVINB   IN   THE   PERSON  OF 

CHRIST. 

Rothe  holds  a  view  on  this  subject  which  is  very  different 
from  the  one  generally  prevailing,  but  finds  himself  supported 
by  many  of  the  leading  theologians  of  Germany,  notably  by 
Dorner,  who  perhaps  gave  more  laborious  attention  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  person  of  Christ  than  any  other  writer.  The  un- 
ion was  not  complete  in  the  beginning,  but  went  regularly  and 

*  **  Der  Entwickelungs-procesSy  der  Menschheit,  wie  es  eineraeita  (lurch  die 
Vermittelang  der  schon  ToUendeten  Qeisterwelt  Ton  Gott  Tollzogen  worden 
ist,  let  eben  so  andrerseita  ein  Proceas  der  organischen  Zusammewaohsens  jener 
mil  dieeer  gewesen.''  Ethik,  {  454,Au8g.  2.  In  {  60  he  says,  **  AM  the  par- 
ticular world-spheres  stand  in  absolute  continuity  and  mutual  subordination, 
and  form  themseWes  organically  into  a  unified  world-whole^  into  one  great 
Ottammt'Organitmui  dtr  Oeuterwelten  oder  Himmel" 

10 
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uninterruptedly  forward,  until  it  found  its  completion  in 
Christ's  death  on  the  cross.  They  emphasize  the  statement  of 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation  was  made  perfect  through  suffering.  Rothe  lays 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  He  sustained  assaults  from  infernal 
agencies  to  a  degree  far  beyond  all  human  conception.  His  con- 
flicts with  the  powers  of  darkness  were  engaged  in  continuously, 
having  their  visible  counterpart  in  the  murderous  schemes  of 
the  Jewish  authorities,  until  the  hour  of  His  expiration  on  the 
cross,  when  their  apparent  conquest  was  His  glorious  victory, 
which  found  its  consummation  in  what  is  expressed  by  the 
words,  ^^  He  destroyed  Him  that  had  the  power  over  death, 
which  is  the  devil,"  and  in  the  language  of  the  Te  Deum  as  fol- 
lows :  '^  When  Thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death, 
Thou  didst  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers." 
Views  closely  akin  to  Rothe's  on  this  subject  are  now  so  pro- 
fusely spread  out  before  the  English-reading  theological  public 
in  the  vast  mass  of  German  writers  introduced  to  us  in  oar 
vernacular,  that  nothing  more  need  be  said  in  regard  to  them. 
Only  this  remark  must  be  made  :  that  the  process  in  the  life  of 
the  Master  was  archetypal  in  its  character,  and  is  repeated, 
only  in  a  lower  form,  in  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  principle, 
which  is  the  life-work  of  each  one  of  His  servants. 

Now  attend  to  a  few,  out  of  multitudes  to  the  same  purport, 
of  the  statements  of  Swedenborg  on  this  point.  *^  That  the 
union  was  effected  by  the  acts  of  redemption,  is  because  the 
Lord  performed  them  from  His  Human ;  and  as  he  operated, 
so  the  Divine,  which  is  meant  by  the  Father,  came  nearer,  as- 
sisted, and  co-operated,  and  at  length  they  so  conjoined  them- 
selves, that  they  were  not  two,  but  one,  and  this  union  is  glor- 
ification.'^* 

''  In  like  manner  the  Lord  united  Himself  to  His  Father, 
and  the  Father  united  Himself  to  Him ;  in  a  word,  the  Lord 
glorified  His  Human,  that  is,  made  it  divine  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  He  regenerates  man,  that  is  makes  him  spiritual/'f 

*  True  ChiiitiAn  Beli|^on,  No.  97.         f  "^^^  Christian  Religion,  No.  105. 
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Redemption  ^'was  battles  with  the  hells,  subjugation  of 
them.  .  .  .  But  glorification  is  the  unition  of  the 
Human  of  the  Lord  with  the  divine  of  His  Father.  This  was 
done  successively,  and  was  fully  completed  by  the  passion  of 
the  cross ;  for  every  man  ought^  on  his  part,  to  approach  to 
God,  and  in  proportion  as  man  approaches,  God  on  His  part 
enters.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  when  any  one  conquers  in 
temptation  he  is  most  intimately  conjoined  with  God  ;  and  the 
Lord  then  was  most  intimately  united  to  God  His  Father.""*" 

FOBMATION  OF  THB  SPIRITUAL  BODY. 

Rothe  has  a  peculiar  theory  in  regard  to  an  inner  organism 
evolved  from  man's  material  nature,  which  he  forms  for  himself 
in  the  unfolding  of  the  moral  process,  and  it  is  with  this,  ac- 
cording to  2  Cor.  V.  1-5,  that  he  clothes  himself  here,  so  that  he 
may  not  be  found  naked  hereafter.  Dorner,  in  his  Ethih^  p&go 
267,  describes  and  criticises  it  as  follows :  ^^  Rothe  more  rigidly 
than  Schleiermacher  insists  upon  the  spiritualization  of  nature 
as  the  moral  task.  He  regards  it  as  the  aim  of  creation 
(Weltzweck).  The  spirit,  according  to  him,  is  the  union  and 
permeation  of  the  ideal  and  real.  It  takes  place  in  virtue  of 
the  moral  process.  This  latter  consists  in  the  genetating  of 
what  is  spiritual  out  of  what  is  material.  The  design  of  matter 
is  that  those  elements  capable  of  it  become  spirit,  and  the  de- 
sign of  the  personality  is  that  it  become  spirit  through  the  ap- 
propriation of  matter.  Through  the  moral  process  a  spiritual 
body  is  formed,  and  this  is  the  task  or  the  design  of  the  moral 
process.  But  this  formation,  as  it  is  something  we  are  not  con- 
scious of,  could  only  be  the  self-resultant  effect  of  the  moral 
process,  and  should  not  be  solayed  down  as  the  proper  {eigentliche) 
moral  task  of  the  man,  but  simply  as  God's  arrangement  {ord- 
nung)  and  deed." 

Swedenborg  speaks  as  follows :  ^'  Love  and  will  is  the  very 
soul  of  a  deed  or  work,  forming  its  body  in  the  sincere  and 
jast  actions  which  a  man  performs.     The  spiritual  body,  or  the 

*  Ditto,  No.  126. 
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body  of  a  man's  spirit^  is  from  no  other  origin  ;  that  is^  it  is 
formed  from  nothing  else  but  the  things  which  a  man  does  from 
his  love  or  will/'* 

^<  Every  man  after  death,  puts  off  the  natural,  which  he  had 
from  the  mother,  and  retains  the  spiritual^  which  he  had  from 
the  father^  together  with  a  kind  of  border  from  the  purest 
things  of  nature  around  it/'f 

Once  more.  When  man's  natural  body  ^Ms  laid  aside,  his 
soul  comes  clothed  with  a  spiritual  body  into  a  world  where  all 
things  are  spiritual,  and  is  there  associated  with  his  like.  Now 
since  the  spiritual  body  must  be  formed  in  the  material  body, 
and  is  formed  by  means  of  truth  and  goods  which  flow  in  from 
the  Lord  through  the  spiritual  world,  and  which  are  received  by 
man  inwardly  in  such  things  in  him  as  are  from  the  natural 
world,  which  are  called  civil  and  moral,  the  character  of  the 
formation  which  takes  place  is  manifest/'| 

Rothe  calls  the  spiritual  organism  the  man's  property  (Eig- 
enthum),  in  the  most  real  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  conscious 
possession  of  which  he  comes  when  *'  the  earthly  tabernacle 
is  dissolved."  With  this  he  enters  the  spiritual  world  and  thus 
rises  from  the  dead.  In  this  view  Swedenborg  agrees  with  him, 
both  denying  the  teaching  of  the  church  regarding  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  to  take  place  at  the  last  day.  g 

THE  HISTORICAL  CHURCH. 

The  two  writers  agree  in  considering  the  historical  church  as 
the  inadequate  bearer  of  the  Christian  life,  as  having  in  the 
past  served  a  divinely  appointed  purpose,  but  at  present,  as  a 
churchy  utterly  incompetent  to  meet  the  spiritual  necessities  of 
the  race,  and  as  being  but  a  transitory  or  provisional  form  of 
Christianity  destined  to  dissolution  and  to  displacement  by  a 
redemptive  arrangement    or    institution   specifically   different 

*  Heayen  and  Hell,  No.  475. 

t  True  Christian  ReUgion,  No.  108. 

X  True  ChriBtian  ReUgion,  No.  588. 
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from  ity  and  more  commensurate  with  the  purpose  and  teaching 
of  our  Saviour  regarding  His  Kingdom  on  the  earth.  Rothe*s 
view  of  the  Redeemer's  work  of  the  salvation  of  the  world  is 
nothing  if  not  historical.  The  laws  of  evolution  can  find  no 
truer  illustration  than  in  his  method  of  showing  how  the  divine 
principle  of  life,  implanted  in  the  incarnation^  works  forward 
like  leaven  ''until  the  whole  lump  is  leavened.'*  Nothing 
could  be  more  cheerful  than  his  optimism.  There  is  pro- 
found truth  in  chiliasm,  which  Christianity  never  has 
been  nor  never  will  be  able  to  renounce.  What  Agnostic 
philosophers  can  promise  themselves  on  the  basis  of  purely  ma- 
terialistic principles  and  natural  laws,  regarding  the  more  than 
Utopian  outcome  of  the  ethical  progress  of  mankind,  he  can, 
with  far  more  certain  confidence,  hope  for  on  the  ground  of  the 
promises  of  the  gospel.  He  believes  that  the  time  will  come 
when  not  only  ''  every  knee  shall  bow  and  tongue  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,''  but  when  every  form  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy will  find  itself  clear,  self-consistent  and  true,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  illumined  and  confirmed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Gross. 
Bat,  be  it  understood,  this  consummation  is  to  be  brought 
about  by  forces  now  at  hand  and  working  slowly,  it  is  true,  but 
because  the  church,  rooted  in  the  incarnation,  and  united  with 
her  risen  Lord,  is  supported  in  no  unnatural  way  by  constantly 
renewed  impartations,  mediated  by  the  means  of  grace  on  the 
one  hand  and  angelic  ministrations  on  the  other,  flowing  down 
from  the  glorified  Head  of  the  church,  whose  intercessory  work 
consists  chiefly  in  this :  that  He  proves  Himself  the  ever-living 
fountain  of  grace  and  truth, — ^slowly,  he  says,  nevertheless  irre- 
sistibly, towards  its  accomplishment.  When  our  Lord  predicts 
phenomena  connected  with  His  second  coming,  which  indicate 
a  supernatural  catastrophe,  He  refers  to  purely  material  occur- 
rences which  are  not  vitally  connected  with  historical  process 
of  the  work  of  redemption. 

Swedenborg  says:  ''That  four  churches  in  general  have 
existed  on  this  earth  from  the  beginning — one  before  the  flood, 
another  after  it,  the  Israelitish  church  the  third,  and  that  called 
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Christian  fourth, — was  shown  aboye,  .  .  •  and  as  all  the 
churches  have  not  been  in  that  truth,  it  follows  that  a  church  is 
to  succeed  the  four.  .  .  .  This  New  Church  is  the  crown  of  all 
the  churches  that  have  hitherto  existed  on  the  earth/'*  This 
is  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  comes  into  exist- 
ence in  Christ's  second  Advent  ^^This  Second  Coming  of  the 
Lord  takes  place  by  means  of  a  man,  before  whom  He  has 
manifested  Himself  in  person/' 

THB   STATE   OF   BLBSSEI>NESS. 

Swedenborg  holds  that  in  the  future  world  we  will  meet  our 
departed  loved  ones,  and  continue  our  intercourse  with  them  as 
long  as,  according  to  the  character  we  formed  on  earth,  we  find 
it  desirable  so  to  do.  He  says  spirits  seek  and  meet  one  another 
as  they  are  mutually  prompted  by  their  loves;  and  these  will 
hereafter  be  similar  to  what  they  are  here.  Rothe  maintains 
that  there  can  be  no  personal  identity  which  does  not  involve 
memory.  Much,  of  course,  will  be  forgotten  and,  of  needs^ 
must  be.  But  that  certainly  must  be  retained  which  was  vitally 
connected  with  that  ethical  process  which  terminates  in  the 
state  of  the  blessed. 

Both  reject  the  idea  not  only  of  mere  repose,  but  that  also 
of  exclusive  contemplation  and  worship.  There  is  constant 
activity  in  the  future  world,  aiming  at  definite  results. 

Both  hold  to  continuous  advance  in  perfection  in  eflSciency, 
knowledge  and  bliss.  If  any  asks  why  believers  are  said  to  be 
perfected  (voUendet)  at  death,  Rothe  answers,  ^^Each  one 
receives  that  measure  of  bliss  which  he  is  able  to  accept.  The 
measure  of  receptivity  for  it  is  different  in  the  case  of  each, 
but  in  the  case  of  each  it  is  fully  satisfied.''  What  the  Psalmist 
promises  himself  goes  into  literal  fulfillment:  ''I  shall  be  sat- 
isfied when  I  awake  in  Thy  likeness."  And  this  satisfaction 
must  increase  in  proportion  as  we  grow  more  and  more  like  the 
Lord. 

*  True  Christi&n  Relijpon,  No.  786.    True  Christian  Religion,  caption  of 
chapter  beginning  with  779. 
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Verily  these  men  mused,  and  as  they  did  so  the  fire  burned. 
Whether  it  was  a  strange  fire  or  not,  a  disciple  of  Swedenborg 
would  say,  will  appear  when  we  learn  more  about  the  "  things 
which  must  be  hereafter,"  when  the  door  opened  in  Heaven 
becomes  more  widely  and  invitingly  open,  and  when  we  shall 
listen  with  more  obedient  ears,  to  the  voice  which,  as  a  trumpet 
talking  with  us,  says  ''Come  up  higher." 

But  this  much  is  certain,  that  these  great  men  teach  the 
church  of  the  present  day  an  important  lesson,  which  it  were 
well  for  it  to  take  deeply  to  heart.  It  is  this :  with  more' inten- 
sity of  thought  and  will  to  heed  three  great  facts  which  it  pro- 
fesses in  common  with  them  to  believe,  namely : 

I.  In  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  we 
have  a  revelation  of  God.  The  Bible,  accordingly,  is  the  proper 
object  of  the  Christian's  devout,  reverential  and  faithful  study. 
Let  any  who  wishes  to  know  what  Rothe  thinks  of  the  matter, 
read  what  he  has  to  say  in  the  third  part  of  Ethik,  namely,  the 
jPflichtenlehre,  where  he  inculcates  the  duty,  not  only  of  reading 
God's  word  as  a  private  devotional  exercise  in  connection  with 
meditation  and  prayer,  but  of  methodical  investigation  with  a 
view  to  that  illumination  which  is  so  essential  an  element  of  the 
Christian  life.  He  classes  his  exhaustive  and  frightfully  search- 
ing criticism,  amounting  almost  to  a  dissection  of  tho  doctrine 
of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  by  assuring  his  readers 
that  whatever  maybe  his  theoretical  conclusions  on  the  subject^ 
he  expresses  the  sincerest  and  profoundest  conviction  of  his 
heart  when  he  lays  his  hand  on  the  Bible  and  says:  ''For  me 
this  is  the  house  of  Qod  and  the  gate  of  Heaven.'^ 

Emerson  animadverts  upon  the  great  Swede,  as  follows  : 
*^  The  vice  of  Swedenborg's  mind  is  its  theologic  determina- 
tion. Nothing  with  him  has  the  liberality  of  universal  wisdom, 
bat  we  are  always  in  a  church.  That  Hebrew  muse,  which 
taught  the  lore  of  right  and  wrong  to  men,  had  the  same  excess 
of  influence  for  him  it  has  had  for  the  nations.  The  mode,  as 
well  as  the  essence,  was  sacred.  Palestine  is  ever  the  more 
valuable  as  a  chapter  in  universal  history,  and  ever  the  less  an 
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available  element  in  education.     The  genius  of  Swedenborg, 
largest  of   all  modern  souls  in  this  department  of  thought, 
wasted  itself  in  the  endeavor  to  reanimate  and  conserve  what 
had  already  arrived  at  its  natural  term,  and,  in  the  great  secu- 
lar Providence,  was  retiring  from  its  prominence  before  west- 
ern modes  of  thought  and  expression."     The  people  of  this 
Land  are  not  yet  so  entirely  given  over  to  *'  Western  modes  of 
thought  and  expression  ''  as  to  be  inclined  to  lay  the  Bible  on 
the  shelf  as  an  antiquated  and  outlandish  book.     '^The  Hebrew 
muse  still  exerts  its  influence  in  teaching  the  lore  of  right  and 
wrong  to  men/'  but  by  no  means  ^*  to  excess/'  and  Palestine  is 
still  regarded  as  ''  an  available  element  in  education."     This  is 
likely  to  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long  as  men  can  be  found 
who  believe  the  system  of  truth  represented  by  the  Bible  to  be 
as  comprehensive,  self-consistent  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
mankind  as  is  any  system  of  modern  philosophy,  whether  mat- 
erialistic or  transcendental,  especially  if,  instead  of  this  Hebrew 
Muse's  lore  of  right  and  wrong,  it  substitutes  the  doctrines  that 
we  should  repose  faith  in  no  one  but  ourselves,  that  we  need  not 
pray,  that  the  less  we  have  to  do  with  our  sins  the  better  and 
''No  man  can  afford  to  waste  his  moments  in  compunctions  ""^  It 
is  apparent  from  Emerson's  unjbounded  admiration  for  the  many 
excellent  qualities  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  that  he  has 
infinitely  more  respect  for  them  than  for  those  of  a  thinker  like 
Herbert  Spencer ;  whilst  the  latter  would  turn  up  the  lip  of 
scorn  at  an  expression  like  this :  '^  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
sublime  genius  decides  peremptorily  for  the  analytic  against  the 
pynthetic  method  ;  and  in  a  book,  The  Animal  Kingdom,  whose 
genius  is  a  daring  poetic  synthesis,  claims  to  confine  himself 
to  a  rigid  f  experience,''    and  would  add  that  it  is  not  to  be 

*  See  Emerson's  Essay  on  Swedenborg. 

f  See  Emerson  on  Swedenborg.  Here  may  be  pointedly  oaUed  to  mind  ■  tlie 
following  lines  from  the  poet  already  repeatedly  quoted,  and  in  whom  bo  mncK 
is  to  be  found  reminding  us  of  the  subjects  of  our  article : 

''  I  say  the  acknowledgment  of  God  in  Christ 
Accepted  by  thy  reason  soWes  for  thee» 
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wondered  at  that  Emerson's  and  Swedenborg's  theories  have  been 
confounded  with  each  other,  because,  in  so  many  respects  coinci- 
dent, they  differ  chiefly  in  this :  that  that  of  the  latter,  whilst 
it  is  at  once  more  far-reaching  and  logically  harmonious, 
revolves  around  a  personal  Being  as  its  centre,  whilst  that  of 
the  former  assumes  an  impersonal  absolute, which,  as  Rothe  says, 
18  no  proper  object  either  of  love  or  respect.  The  lore  of  the 
Bible  vanquished  heathenism  of  old,  and,  for  some  time,  at  least, 
it  is  likely  to  hold  its  own  against  that  of  modern  times. 

II.  There  is  a  spiritual  world  around  us  with  which  we  stand 
in  close,  constant  and  vital  contact.  This  fact  is  fully  recog- 
nized in  the  hymns,  the  prayers  and  the  confessions  of  the 
church,  and  is  pre-supposed  and  referred  to  in  the  Bible  from 
beginning  to  end.  Who  has  ever  given  special  attention  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject  who  has  not  been 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  here  is  presented  a  subject  worthy 
of  careful  study  ?  If  the  Scriptures  and  the  church  up  to  this 
day  teach  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  angelic  world,  who  is  pre- 
pared to  say  that  at  the  present  time  it  receives  the  considera- 
tion it  deserves  ?  The  Zeitgeist  shows  impatience  at  the  very 
mention  of  the  theme.  A  theologian*  like  Bernard  Weiss  levels 
down  to  the  plane  of  the  baldest  naturalism  all  the  Scriptural 
data  on  the  subject,  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  life  of  Christ,  or 
is  borne  upon  by  it.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  reduce  all  to 
a  sort  of  Christian  mythology,  or  to  a  poetical  machinery, 

AU  questions  in  the  earth  and  out  of  it  • 

And  has  so  far  adTanoed  thee  to  be  wise. 

Wonldst  thon  unproye  this,  to  re-proTe  the  proTed  ? 

In  life's  mere  minute,  with  power  to  use  that  proof  7 

Thou  hast  it ;  use  it,  and  forthwith,  or  die ! 

For  I  tay  thit  is  death  and  the  tole  death 

When  a  man's  loss  comes  to  him  from  his  gain. 

Darkness  from  light,  from  knowledge  ignorance. 

And  lack  of  Ioto  from  Ioto  made  manifest ; 

A  lamp's  death,  when  replete  with  oil  it  chokes ; 

A  stomach's,  when  surcharged  with  food,  it  starres." 

Bbownino's  "  A  Death  in  the  DeterU" 
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which  in  our  religious  teaching  cannot,  with  convenience,  be 
entirely  dispensed  with. 

Emerson  is  scandalized  at  finding  devils  in  Swedenborg's 
system.  ''  His  pernicious  theologic  limitation  amounts  to  a  pain- 
ful perversion  of  truth/'  *'  the  extreme  proportion  of  unbelief," 
*^  the  last  profanation/'  when  tbe  great  mystic  denies  '*  con- 
version for  evil  spirits."  When  he  bases  his  condemnation  of 
this  tenet  on  the  assertion  that  ^^  Everything  is  superficial,  and 
perishes,  but  love  and  truth  only,"  he  has  Rothe  coinciding 
with  him ;  for  he  says  that  the  absolute  will  and  understanding 
are  the  constitutive  elements  of  the  divine  personality.  This 
must  take  up  into  itself  all,  that  in  the  way  of  creation  has  gone 
out  from  itself,  in  living  union  with  itself.  What  cannot  be 
thus  taken  up  must  ultimately  perish.  Still  Rothe  is  liable, 
with  Swedenborg,  to  the  stigma  put  upon  the  class  by  Emerson 
of  the  ^^  vindictive  theologian,"  to  whose  theology  the  wild 
humor  of  Burns  is  preferable,  who,  in  his  apostrophe  to  poor 
Mickie  Ben,  says :  *^  0  wad  ye  take  a  thought  and  mend.'' 

Rothe  and  Swedenborg,  in  a  most  impressive  way,  remind 
Christians  that  bound  up  with  their  faith,  and  of  most  moment- 
ous significance  for  their*  moral  and  religious  life  here,  as  well 
as  for  their  weal  or  woe  hereafter,  is  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  a 
spiritual  world  around  us  consisting  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  and 
that  these  antagonistic  realms  press  down  upon  us,  with  all  their 
supernatural  power,  every  moment  of  our  lives,  and  at  every 
point  of  our  being.  They  hold  that  the  infinitely  greatest  por- 
tion of  Gt)d's  created  universe  is  comprehended  in  this  spiritual 
kingdom,  to  which  all  that  is  material  sustains  the  relation  of 
the  extremities  or  outskirts.  These  earnest  men  call  upon  as 
to  do  one  of  two  things:  either  to  cast  aside  the  doctrine,  and 
avoid  even  rhetorical  allusions  to  it,  or  allow  it,  in  all  its  tremen- 
dous import,  to  confront  our  most  serious  thought  and  to  receive 
our  humble  submission,  together  with  all  that  this  logically 
involves.  If  there  is  any  weakness  connected  with  accepting 
the  truth,  it  is  plain  that  this  weakness  is  the  condemnation  of 
those  who  stand  midway  between  faith  and  unbelief^  and  are 
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either  unable  or  unwilling  to  bring  themselves  to  a  clear  con- 
sciousness of  what  they  hold  and  where  they  stand."*" 

III.  The  central  significance  of  the  incarnate  and  glorified 
Lord  as  the  determining  and  regulative  power  of  all  proper 
Christian  thought  and  life.  We  think  that  the  two  authors  we 
are  comparing  would  say  that  the  gist  of  their  systems  could 
hardly  be  better  given  in  a  few  words  than  in  the  language  of 
the  Apostle:  '^Now  that  He  ascended,  what  is  it  but  that  He 
also  descended  first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ?  He  that 
descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  up  far  above  all 
Heavens,  that  He  might  fill  all  things.''  ^' What  think  ye  of 
Christ  V  as  has  so  often  been  said  in  the  pages  of  this  Review^ 
is  the  burning  question  of  the  hour.  Bothe  and  Swedenborg 
would  say  that  to  answer  it  properly  you  must  direct  the  eye  of 
your  faith  to  where,  as  the  risen  Lord,  He  now  lives  and  reigns 
as  Head  over  all  things  to  His  body,  which  is  the  church,  the 
fullness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all,  and  remember  that  this 
church  includes  not  only  the  redeemed  of  this  world,  but  of  all 
worlds.  The  Apostle  in  Patmos  saw  Him  in  His  celestial  glory 
and  heard  him  say :  ''  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  which 
wasy  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty.''  Does  our  faith 
accept  this  as  the  only  proper  answer  to  the  momentous  ques- 
tion ?  For  how  many,  on  the  contrary,  who  profess  faith  in  Christ 
is  the  apocalyptic  vision  a  mere  phantom,  and  the  blessed  reality 

*  Since  writing  the  aboye  we  were  pleased  to  find  the  foUowing  flrom  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Starbuok,  in  the  November  number  of  the  Andover  Review :  **  But  here» 
aa  in  Tarioos  other  pointe,  the  theories  of  Protestantism  are  defensiyelj  nega- 
tiye  to  the  point  of  weakness.  It  has  a  far  greater  body  of  filial  confidence  in 
God  as  a  Father  than  Catholicism.  But  this  is  too  precisely  shut  in.  Protes- 
tantism is  so  manifestly  sealous  againrt  superstition  that  it  has  oflen  wounded 
fidth.  Bat  now  things  are  eyidently  working  together  for  an  epoch  in  which  the 
present  Christendom  is  to  be  related  to  the  world  as  the  Israel  of  Christ's  day 
was  related  to  the  present  Christendom.  Another  creatiye  epoch  is  impending. 
Under  the  mantle  of  despair  stir  the  obscure  beginnings  of  a  great  hope. 

«<  And  kings  sit  stiU  with  awful  eye 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  Soyereign  Lord  was  by." 
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little  more  than  a  gnostic  dream  I  Could  we  .by  the  eye  of  faith 
see^  however  dim  the  perception  might  be,  if  the  faith  were  bat 
properly  poised,  what  the  inspired  seer  beheld^  and  from  this 
point  of  view  allow  our  theological  opinions  to  arrange  them- 
selves and  our  Christian  aim  and  activities  regulate  themselves, 
the  result  would  certainly  be  a  great  modification  of  doctrine  and 
life  in  the  direction  of  a  more  truthful  and  harmonious  unity 
of  believers.  Well  for  the  future  of  the  church  if  our 
Timothys  throughout  the  world  would  appropriate  the  instruc- 
tion coming  from  the  pen  of  the  great  Apostle,  in  its  entire 
fullness  and  force :  ''  And  without  controversy  great  is  the 
mystery  of  Godliness;  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified 
in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles, 
believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory," — 1  Timothy, 
8-16. 


II. 


THE  SPECIFIC  CHARACTER  OF  THE    FOUR  GOS- 
PELS. 

'  {J)ran9laUd  from  the  Oerman  of  J>r,  Christian  Emett  Luthardt,) 
BT  REV.  CHABLES  C.  6TARBUCE. 

Friends  and  brothers : — 

The  theme^  touching  which  I  propose  addressing  you — The 
Specific  Character  of  the  Four  Gospels — conducts  us  out  of  the 
conflicts  of  our  own  time  into  the  first  ages  of  Christianity 
and  of  the  Christian  literature.  May  the  remembrance  of 
those  days  be  as  a  salutation  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  the  strug- 
gles of  parties  in  our  own  days ! 

Whatever  may  be  our  relation  to  the  Christian  faith  and  to 
the  accredited  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  is  never- 
less  acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
central  point  of  that  faith,  and  the  confession  of  Him  the  cen- 
tral point  of  that  doctrine.  And  even  if  any  one  regards  the 
annals  of  mankind  merely  with  the  interest  of  an  historian  of 
culture  and  not  with  that  of  a  religious  man  or  of  a  Christian, 
he  must  acknowledge  that  the  form  of  Jesus  Christ  towers  by 
more  than  one  head  above  all  the  other  great  ones  of  history, 
and,  brief  as  was  its  course  on  earth,  has  left  behind  inefiaceable 
traces  of  its  presence  nol^  merely  in  the  outer  form  of  the 
world,  but  in  the  inmost  life  of  mankind  and  in  the  hearts  of 
millions.  Even  on  this  ground,  those  writings  which  constitute 
the  most  ancient  accounts  of  that  wonderful  manifestation  can- 
not fail  to  arouse  a  lively  interest.  But  to  us,  who  in  Jesus 
adoringly  acknowledge  the  Saviour  of  our  souls,  the  evangeli- 
cal accounts  of  Him  are   the  sanctuary  of  our  faith.    And 
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among  all  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  our  religion,  we  hazard 
nothing  in  saying  that  the  Gospels  have  always  been  to  the 
congregation  of  believers  the  dearest  and  most  intimately 
familiar.  This,  therefore,  may  well  give  occasion  to  the  wish  to 
gain  a  just  understanding  of  them,  not  only  in  general,  but 
also  as  they  are  specifically  distinguished  from  each  other. 

It  is  a  double  impression  which  we  all  receive  when  we  read 
the  evangelical  narratives.  On  the  one  hand,  the  impression  of 
agreement.  It  is  the  same  life  which  is  here  portrayed  to  as, 
equally  wonderful  and  of  equal  power  to  move  and  subdue  the 
heart  in  all.  It  is  oftentimes  the  same  occurrences  which  are 
reported  to  us,  and  not  seldom  the  evangelists  agree  even  in 
terms,  just  as  if  the  one  of  them  had  had  the  others  before  him 
as  he  wrote.  And  manifoldly  various  as  is  the  material  which 
they  present  to  us,  it  nevertheless  rounds  itself  into  a  common 
image  and  a  combined  effect.  It  is  a  thoroughly  definite  image 
of  the  personality  of  Jesus  Christ  that  stands  before  the  soul 
of  us  all ;  and  this  image  is  the  result  of  the  evangelical  nar- 
ratives. The  impression  which  they  make  is  that  of  agree- 
ment. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  give  the  impression  of  differ- 
ence. It  is  not  merely  that  they  contain  different  materials. 
Even  the  image  of  Jesus  appears  to  us  different.  Let  ns 
only  place  the  image  of  superhuman  majesty  and  divinity 
which  John's  gospel  sets  before  our  eyes  by  the  side  of  that 
one  so  much  plainer  and  more  human  which  the  first  three 
evangelists  depict,  and  now,  as  has  always  been  true,  we  find 
that  this  difference  makes  upon  every  one  an  irresistible  impres- 
sion. But  among  the  first  three  also  the  differences  are  such  as 
cannot  be  slighted.  We  have  only  to  compare  together  the 
way  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke  respectively  set  forth  their 
common  subject. 

Now  how  are  we  to  explain  this  union  of  agreement  on  the 
one  hand  and  difference  on  the  other  ?  Does  the  distinction 
consist  only  in  that  difference  in  the  form  of  the  narrative 
which  is  always  inevitable  and  involuntary  where  two  indepeo- 
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dent  narrators  relate  the  same  history  ?  Let  the  account  of 
historical  occurrences  be  ever  so  faithful,  impartial  and  void  of 
ulterior  reference^  it  is  of  necessity  subject  to  this  cause  of 
variation.  To  the  same  necessity  the  evangelical  historians 
were  also  subject.  The  state  of  the  case  may  be  explained  in 
this  way,  without  undertaking  to  inquire  for  any  deeper  ground. 
But  this  explanation  does  not  suffice. 

Have  the  evangelists  only  desired  to  relate  the  history  as 
men  relate  other  histories  ?  Have  they  kept  and  bequeathed 
to  us  journals  of  the  life  of  Jesus  ?  Or  has  their  purpose 
been  to  give  us  biographies  of  Jesus^  without  conjoin- 
ing with  them  any  wider  references  ?  Was  their  purpose  only 
an  historical  one  ?  In  that  case  their  attention  would  have 
been  chiefly  directed  to  the  securing  of  exactness  and  complete- 
ness in  the  narrative.  But  this  is  not  the  case  and  the  differ- 
ences are  then  inexplicable.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  an 
example.  You  all  know  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Matthew* 
Compare  it  with  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke — how  different 
it  is  !  For  one  thing,  how  it  differs  in  length.  In  Matthew 
it  occupies  three  chapters ;  *  in  Luke^  not  even  one.f  Then, 
note  the  difference  of  subject-matter.  Whole  divisions  of  the 
discourse  as  it  is  found  in  Matthew,  and  those  extensive  and 
momentous  ones,  are  lacking  in  Luke^  above  all,  the  entire 
section  respecting  the  contrast  between  the  Christian  righteous- 
ness and  fulfillment  of  the  law  and  the  pharisaic.  Luke,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  certain  utterances,  such  as  the  woes  against 
the  rich  and  full,  which  Matthew  has  not.  Is  it  perchance  an 
entirely  different  discourse  which  Luke  reports  ?  This  way  of 
evading  difficulties  in  the  gospels  has  been  no  unusual  one,  it 
being  presupposed  that  the  evangelists  were,  above  every- 
thing, intent  on  precision  and  completeness  in  their  narratives. 
But  here  no  such  explanation  is  possible.  The  occasion  of  the 
discourse  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  de- 
livered, its  beginning  and  conclusion  and  its  fundamental 
thought^  are  the  same  in  Luke  as  in  Matthew.    It  is  unques- 

♦  Cbapi.  V.-VIL  t  VI :  20-49. 
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tionablj  the  same  discoarse.  Shall  we  say  with  Schleier- 
macher,  that  the  aaditor  who  reported  the  Sermon  to  Lake 
appears  to  have  had  a  bad  place  for  hearing,  so  that  a  good 
deal  of  it  escaped  him  ?  But  why  did  not  Luke  have  recourse 
to  a  better  authority  T  He  had  doubtless  spent  a  considerable 
time  in  Palestine  gathering  materials  for  his  gospel,  and 
assuredly  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the 
primitive  Church.  How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  the  difference  ? 
This  is  only  one  example  of  many.  The  problem  becomes  yet 
more  intricate  when  we  compare  the  first  three  gospels  with  the 
fourth.  The  first  three  set  forth  Jesus'  ministry  in  Galilee ; 
the  fourth  gospel  gives  account  of  a  ministry  of  Jesus  in  Judea 
anterior  to  that  in  Galilee,  and  as  it  proceeds,  we  find  it  to  be 
Jesus'  journeys  to  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem  on  which  the  coarse 
of  its  narrative  depends.  Did  the  first  three  evangelists  know 
nothing  of  these  7  That  is  hard  to  suppose.  But  if  they  did 
know  of  them,  why  are  they  silent  about  them,  so  that  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus'  ministry  assumes  in  them  so  wholly  different  a 
form  ?  We  know  in  John,  how  significant  a  part  is  played  by 
the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  how  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Christ. 
The  first  three  evangelists  say  nothing  about  it.  Was  it 
unknown  to  them  ?  Why  do  they  pass  over  in  silence  Christ's 
sojourning  in  Bethany  before  His  entry  into  Jerusalem,  as  they 
also  pass  over  in  silence  His  presence  at  the  wedding  in  Cana 
before  His  public  appearance  ?  And  of  questions  like  these, 
many  may  be  proposed. 

On  the  assumption  above-named,  the  dilemma  appears  to  be 
unavoidable  that  only  one  of  the  two  accounts  can  be  accurate, 
either  that  of  the  first  three  evangelists  or  that  of  John.  Which 
now  is  in  the  right  i 

In  the  school  of  Schleiermacher  the  answer  was,  John.  And 
our  own  inner  persuasion  willingly  bends  this  way.  From  of 
old  it  is  just  this  gospel  which  men  have  placed  above  the 
others,  because  such  a  breathing  of  eternity  is  diffused  over  it, 
and  the  deep  and  mysterious  words  which  we  listen  to  therein 
mightily  move  our  souls. 
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But  if  once  we  make  snch  a  distinction,  can  we  not  just  as 
well  give  the  preference  to  the  first  three  gospels  ?  And  it  was 
natural  that  such  a  reaction  should  set  in.  If  only  one  of  the 
narratives  is  historical — so  objected  a  school  proceeding  from 
Tubingen — and  the  other  unhistorical,  we  ought  rather  to  ascribe 
the  praise  of  historical  worth  to  that  narrative  which,  in  its 
manner  of  representation,  is  nai'ver,  less  precommitted  to  a 
theory,  less  aiming  at  a  particular  end,  and,  in  its  plan,  le»s 
artificially  disposed ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  be 
mistrustful  towards  that  narrative  which  is  evidently  controlled 
by  premeditated  purpose  and  deliberate  tendency.  And  this  is 
evidently  the  case  in  the  gospel  of  John.  The  evangelical 
narratives  are  related  to  each  other  very  much  as  are  the 
representations  of  the  teaching  of  Socrates.  We  have  an 
account  of  him  from  his  scholar  Xenophon,  who,  in  unartificial 
naivete,  brings  him  before  us  in  a  series  of  separate  scenes, 
showing  us  how  he  enters  into  converse  with  the  most  difierent 
sorts  of  people  in  the  market  and  in  the  workshops,  in  order, 
beginning  with  the  nearest  questions  of  daily  life,  to  conduct 
and  incite  them  to  deeper  meditation  upon  the  moral  questions 
and  duties  of  human  existence.  Wholly  difierent  is  the  form  of 
Socrates  as  it  appears  to  us  in  the  Platonic  dialogues.  In  these 
the  scholar  has  evidently  more  or  less  put  his  own  speculations 
into  the  mouth  of  his  honored  teacher.  Even  so  it  is  with  John's 
gospel.  It  is  controlled  by  a  definite  tendency.  Therefore  it 
is  unhistorical.  This  was  the  language  of  that  school,  which 
acknowledged  the  eminent  scholar  Christian  Baur  as  its 
bead. 

But  how  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  first  three  gospels 
also  are  not  in  such  a  degree  naive  collections  of  individual 
narrations  or  anecdotes,  as  they  were  taken  for  in  Schleier- 
macher^s  school,  but  that  here,  too,  the  historical  delineation  is 
controlled  by  a  definite  fundamental  thought,  and  placed  under 
the  light  of  a  definite  point  of  view  ?  And  this  is  the  fact. 
Does  it  then  follow  from  this,  that  they  are  unhistorical  ?  And 
if  this  conclusion  does  not  follow  in  the  case  of  these,  then  the 
11 
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conclusion  will  perhaps  appear  unwarranted  in  the  case  of  the 
fourth  gospel. 

A  great  history  may  be  presented  under  different  points  of 
view.  The  representation  will^  in  consequence  of  this,  turn 
out  very  different,  while  yet  it  will  remain  historical  and 
true,  provided  that  the  points  of  view^  under  which  it  has  been 
placed,  are  derived  from  the  history  itself.  Let  us  suppose  a 
delineation  of  the  life  of  Napoleon  I.  How  differently  may 
this  life  be  viewed !  One  writer,  in  treating  it,  may  wish  to 
bring  into  view  the  great  military  genius ;  another,  the  great 
organizer.  Or  perhaps  it  is  moral  ideas  that  are  to  be  shown 
forth;  how  the  destruction  of  the  historical  foundations  of 
society  by  revolution  ends,  with  inner  necessity,  in  military 
dominion,  or  in  Csesarism,  or  how  God  sometimes  sends  upon 
forms  of  life  that  are  outworn  a  Scourge  of  God,  to  pro- 
cure room  for  the  constitution  of  a  new  state  of  things,  or  how 
pride  comes  before  a  fall,  or  whatever  else  may  be  the  point  of 
view.  Each  will  involve  a  widely  different  presentation  of  the 
history,  a  different  selection  and  grouping  of  the  material,  a 
different  emphasizing  of  the  facts.  And  yet  it  remains  the 
same  history.  But  what  is  the  life  of  a  Napoleon  compared  with 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ — a  life  in  whose  overflowing  wealth  the 
greatest  antitheses  that  are  conceivable  meet  and  join  together  ? 

And  to  this  reason  is  to  be  added  another.  We  have  here 
not  merely  to  consider  how  a  history  may  be  presented  in 
various  points  of  view.  The  history  is  only  a  medium  for  the 
doctrine.  The  design  of  the  evangelist  is  not  to  relate  the 
history,  but  to  proclaim  the  salvation  that  has  appeared  on 
earth  in  the  person  and  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  bring  into 
view  the  eternal  thoughts  of  God  that  here  have  entered  time, 
to  teach  the  way  by  which  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  salvation  of 
our  souls.  To  this  design  the  history  is  only  subservient. 
What  John  writes  at  the  conclusion  of  his  gospel :  '^  These  are 
written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his 
name,*' — this  is  true  of  all  the  gospels.    And  according  to  the 
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occasion,  and  the  need  which  faith  might  find  before  it  from 
time  to  time,  the  instruction  also,  which  was  intended  to  supply 
that  need,  must  assume  a  diiTerent  form.  We  know  that  the 
doctrinal  instruction  of  the  early  Christian  Church  consisted, 
above  all,  in  the  communication  of  the  evangelical  history, 
of  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus.  The  doctrinal  instruction  was 
essentially  of  an  historical  kind,  but  the  history  had  a  doc- 
trinal tendency.  And  as  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place 
required  this  or  that  special  form  of  doctrinal  instruction,  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel  took  also  a  difi*erent  form.  From 
this  point  of  view  are  we  to  understand  our  gospels.  Selec- 
tion, arrangement,  mode  of  presentation,  are  defined  even 
into  details  by  the  special  didactic  purpose  which  they  had. 
And  this  itself  is  determined  by  the  historical  circumstances. 
Let  us  then,  with  this  in  mind,  consider  the  several  gospels. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  had  its  first  seat  in  Israel,  Here,  as 
we  see  from  the  Acts,  great  multitudes  had  been  converted 
to  faith  in  Jesus  the  Christ.  So  much  the  more  was  their 
new  faith  and  the  confession  of  it  exposed  to  severe  assaults  and 
hostile  plottings  on  the  part  of  their  gainsaying  Jewish  coun- 
trymen. These  attacks*  made  necessary  a  special  form  of 
instruction,  such  as  was  adapted  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  and  securing  the  faith  of  just  such  Christians. 
This  form  of  the  evangelical  message  is  represented  by  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew. 

The  ancient  ecclesiastical  tradition  relates  that  Matthew, 
after  having  preached  the  gospel  orally  to  his  countrymen, 
thought  good,  before  leaving  the  land,  to  bequeath  to  them  the 
substance  of  his  preaching  in  written  form,  and  moreover,  adds 
the  tradition,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  so  that  here  the  words 
of  the  Lord  were  preserved  in  the  same  language  in  which  they 
had  been  spoken.  This  fragment  of  information  raises  a  series  ' 
of  questions,  as  to  the  answer  of  which  learned  inquiry  is  not 
of  one  mind ;  as  for  instance,  how  our  Greek  Matthew  is  related 
to  that  Hebrew  one,  and  whether  the  present  extended  form  of 
the  gospel  is  identical  with  the  original  work  of  the  Apostle,  etc. 
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Respecting  these  questions  two  opinions  are  possible ;  two 
things,  however,  are  certain :  first,  that  our  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew goes  back  in  essentials,  to  the  Apostle  Matthew.  Of  this 
we  have  an  intimation  in  the  work  itself.  There,  where  the 
evangelist  gives  a  representation  of  the  miraculous  activity  of 
Jesus  in  Galilee,  he  chooses  out  of  Jesus'  prophet-life  in  Galilee 
one  day,  which  comprises  the  calling  of  Matthew  from  the 
receipt  of  custom  in  Capernaum  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ.* 
It  is  natural,  that  this  decisive  day  of  his  life  should  lie  nearest 
his  heart,  and  move  him  to  use  it  as  an  example  of  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  in  Galilee  at  large.  Here,  then,  we  can  plainly  enough 
recognize  the  hand  of  the  reporter.  The  other  point  which  is 
indisputable  is  this  :  that  the  gospel,  as  it  lies  before  us,  forms 
a  true  and  perfect  unity  governed  by  one  fundamental  thought, 
consecutively  conceived  and  written  and  symmetrically 
arranged.  In  Israel,  the  symbolism  of  numbers  was  thor- 
oughly naturalized.  We  see  this  often  in  the  Old  Testament 
.  Scriptures,  especially  in  the  Psalms.  And  in  Matthew's 
Gospel  also,  it  cannot  be  overlooked.  It  is  the  Heptad  which 
pervades  this  gospel.  Seven  great  discourses  of  Jesus  does  it 
contain  ;t  into  seven  parts,  if  I  ha>(e  the  right  view,  does  it 
divide.^  The  genealogy  at  the  beginning,  divides  into  three 
groups  of  twice  seven  generations  each  ;  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  seven  Beatitudes  with  a  threefold  conclusion  begin  the 
public  teaching  of  Christ ;  the  seven  Woes  upon  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  conclude  His  public  teaching,  and  in  the  midst  we 
read  the  seven  Parables  of  the  Kingdom.  We  see  it  is  one 
hand  which  meets  us  in  this  gospel ;  it  is  not  in  the  way  of 
accident  and  gradual  accumulation  of  material  that  it  has 
arisen. 

*  Chap.  IX :  9,  f.  cf.  the  proof  of  this  Zeitachr.  f.  Protest,  u.  Kirche 
*  1851.    Dec.  S.  831  ff.    Lichtenstein,  Lebensgesch.  Jesa  Christ!  S.  218. 

t  Chap.  V— VII.  Chap.  X.  Chap.  XIII.  Chap.  XVIII.  Chap.  XXI :  23 
—XXII :  14.    Chap.  XXIII.     Ghap.  XXIV— XXV. 

tChap.  I,  II.  Chap.  Ill— IV:  11.  Chap.  IV  :  12— IX :  86.  Chap.  IX  : 
86— XIII:  63.  Chap.  XIII:  54— XX :  16.  Chap.  XX:  17— XXV.  Chap. 
XXVI— XXIII. 
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What  thought  now  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  gospel  ? 
For  Jewish  Christians  of  the  Holy  Land  was  it  written^  for  the 
strengthening  and  assurance  of  their  faith.  We  have  intima- 
tions enough^  from  which  we  can  form  to  ourselves  an  image  of 
the  difficult  position  in  which  the  Christian  Jews  found  them- 
selves^ over  against  their  unbelieving  countrymen.  They  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  severest  accusations  which  could  be 
preferred  against  a  devout  Jew.  They  were  upbraided  as 
apostates  from  the  people  of  God  and  from  the  Old  Testament 
Revelation ;  the  faith  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Crucified,  they 
were  told,  was  a  contradiction  to  the  Messianic  prophecies^  their 
doctrine  and  life  a  falling-away  from  the  Holy  Law;  they  had, 
It  was  declared,  ceased  to  be  members  of  the  congregation  of 
Jehovah,  and  bad  no  part  in  the  blessing  of  Abraham  and  in  the 
future  kingdom  of  the  King,  the  Son  of  David.  Hath  any  one  of 
the  rulers  or  of  the  learned  of  the  people  believed  on  him  ?  It  is 
among  the  ignorant  people  of  Galilee  that  the  deceiver  has 
gathered  his  sect  of  apostates.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the 
accusations,  which  the  gainsaying  Jews  advanced  against  the 
believers  out  of  Israel.  Now  we  must  b  ring  before  our  minds 
those  Israelites^  whole  world  of  thought  and  feeling,  must  con- 
sider what  was,  to  their  minds,  bound  up  in  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  and  citizenship  among  the 
people  of  God,  if  we  would  understand  the  internal  conflicts 
into  which  many  earnest  souls  might  be  thrown  by  such  accu- 
sations. When  now,  under  such  Circumstances,  an  apostle  pro- 
claimed the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  could  not  content 
himself  with  the  simple  narration  of  the  history,  as  if  all  were 
peace,  and  there  were  no  conflicts  of  soul ;  but,  necessarily  and 
naturally,  the  gospel  could  not  fail  to  assume  an  apologetic 
form  and  tenor.  And  so,  also,  does  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
appear  to  us.  It  is  a  great  apology  of  the  Christian  faith  over 
against  the  reproaches  of  the  Jews.  It  is  a  narration  and  rep- 
resentation of  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  throughout  from  the  apolo- 
getic point  of  view. 

None  of  you,  doubtless,  needs  to  be  reminded  how  often  in 
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this  gospel  the  phrase  occurs :  '^  This  all  came  to  pass,  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled/^  The  evangelical  history — this  is  its  thought — 
is  not  the  falling-away  from  the  holy  history  and  Scripture  of 
Israel;  but  the  fulfillment  of  the  same;  the  Christian  faith 
stands  not  in  conflict  but  in  agreement  with  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  It  is  not  merely  that  isolated  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  fulfilled — that  is  not  its  meaning;  in  the  partic- 
ular passages  is  only  set  forth  how  the  Old  Testament  history  and 
Scripture  in  general  stand  related  to  the  New  Testament  Rev- 
elation. Not  only  individual  words  of  prophecy,  but  the  entire 
Old  Testament  history  and  Scripture  have  found  their  fulfill- 
ment in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Old  Testament  Church  of  God 
in  that  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  very  first  words  show  this.  **  The  book  of  the  genera- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of  Abraham," 
— so  does  it  begin.  Abraham  is  the  starting-point  of  the  his- 
tory of  Israel,  David  its  Old  Testament  culmination.  There- 
fore, the  history  whose  beginning  is  the  call  of  Abraham/ 
whose  anticipatory  zenith  the  royalty  of  David,  has  in  Jesus 
Christ  found  its  goal;  He  is  the  bringer  of  the  blessing  of 
Abraham,  the  rightful  King  of  the  Davidian  realm.  This, 
moreover,  is  the  significance  of  the  genealogy  which  succeeds. 
This  list  of  ancestors  is  not  meant  to  give  a  regular  pedigree. 
It  is  too  artificially  disposed  into  parts  for  that.  But  it  is 
meant  to  teach  something.  In  three  great  periods  does  the 
history  of  Israel  run  its  course :  from  Abraham  to  David,  from 
David  to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity to  Christ.  These  periods  run  their  course  in  equal 
measures  of  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  great  period  of 
time  is  Jesus  born ;  not  in  an  accidental  time,  but  when  the 
time  of  Israel  was  fulfilled.  And — subjoins  the  next  section  of 
the  first  chapter — as  at  the  appointed  time,  so  in  the  appointed 
place ;  for  by  God's  providence  the  Saviour,  agreeably  to  the 
prophecy,  was  born  in  the  house  of  Joseph,  one  of  the  house  of 
David.  In  the  first  chapter  we  see  the  drift  of  the  whole  gos- 
pel plainly  appear :  Jesus  and  His  history,  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Old  Testament. 
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It  is  trae,  the  evangelist  goes  on  to  say,  this  comes  to  pass  in 
a  form  contradicting  the  expectation  of  the  Jews.  This  is  the 
purport  of  the  second  chapter.  It  begins  with  Bethlehem  and 
concludes  with  Nazareth.  Jesus  is  the  Bethlehemite  according 
to  the  prophecy.  But  out  of  the  Bethlehemite  has  proceeded 
the  Nazarene — in  contradiction,  as  it  appears,  to  the  prophecy. 
For  of  Nazareth  it  says  nothing ;  this  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  whole  Old  Testament.  But  this  has  come  to  pass  through 
the  fault  of  Israel  itself.  If  Jesus  appeared  among  His  people 
not  as  the  Bethlehemite,  but  as  the  Nazarene,  as  the  Galilean  ; 
if  this  was  so  contradictory  to  the  Messianic  expectation,  which 
hoped  for  a  king  of  the  house  of  David ;  if  the  rulers  of  Israel 
took  such  invincible  offence  at  that,  it  was  their  own  unbelief 
that  brought  it  about.  For  it  was  through  the  fault  of  the  rulers 
of  Israel  that  His  fate  took  this  turn.  Therefore  it  is  not  a 
reproach  against  the  Christian  sect,  but  upon  Israel  itself  does 
the  accusation  fall  back.  Thus,  from  being  a  vindication  of 
the  Church,  the  gospel  becomes  an  indictment  against  Israel. 
This  indictment  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  Matthew, 
even  to  that  last  grievous  charge  which  the  evangelist  brings 
against  the  rulers  of  the  people,  that  they  had,  by  their  lie, 
deprived  their  people  of  the  blessing  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus. 

But  even  this  apparent  contradiction  to  prophecy  in  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus,  the  evangelist  goes  on  to  say,  is  in  truth  agree- 
able to  it.  He  was  to  be  called  a  Nazarene,  i.  e.,  what  the  Old 
Testament  prophesies  concerning  the  low  estate  and  obscurity 
of  the  Messiah,  something  which  the  Jewish  interpretation  was 
wont  80  lightly  to  explain  away :  this  is  fulfilled  therein.  And 
if  the  proud  rulers  of  the  people  took  such  offense  that  Jesus 
chose  Galilee  rather  than  Judea  as  the  theatre  of  His  activity, 
and  if  that  was  so  contrary  to  the  expectations  which  they 
cherished — is  not  this  also  agreeable  to  prophecy  ?  For  the 
people  that  sit  in  the  region  and'  shadow  of  death  were  to  see 
the  light  ot  the  new  day,  according  to  the  word  of  Isaiah.  * 

♦  Is.  9.    Mfttt.  iT :  14-16 
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And  therefore  it  is  also  of  set  purpose  that  Matthew  limits 
himself  to  the  Galilean  ministry  of  Christ  and  emphasizes  this 
so  exclusivelj.  With  that  sermon  on  the  mount  of  Oalilee,  in 
which  He  promulgates  the  ordinances  of  His  kingdom,  the  evan- 
gelist begins  the  portrayal  of  the  prophetic  ministry  of  Jesus 
in  Galilee,  and  with  the  appearance  of  the  Risen  One  in  the 
circle  of  His  adherents  upon  a  mountain  in  Galilee  he  concludes 
his  gospel ;  but  from  this  mountain  of  Galilee  Jesus  commissioas 
His  disciples  to  go  forth  into  all  the  world :  ^'  Go  hence  and 
make  all  nations  my  disciples;  and  behold,  I  am  with  joa 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.''  Thus  the  second 
David,  from  these  slight  beginnings,  and  from  within  these  nar- 
row boundaries,  set  up  His  everlasting  kingdom,  in  which  the 
blessing  of  Abraham  shall  become  the  portion  of  all  nations* 
,  Christianity  is  the  higher  fulfillment  of  the  Old  Testament : 
this  is  the  thought  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  as  it  is  carried 
through  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it.  Christianity  has 
its  roots  in  Israel.  Our  New  Testament  therefore  begins  with 
this  gospel,  which  connects  the  appearing  of  Jesus  and  the  mes- 
sage concerning  Him  with  the  Old  Testament,  demonstrating  it 
to  be  the  fulfillment  of  this.  In  Israel  the  Church  found  her 
first  habitation.     There  then  the  first  Gospel  had  it^  origin. 

But  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  also  to  pass  over  to  the 
Gentiles.  To  establish  it  among  them  as  well  as  in  Israel' was 
the  vocation  of  Peter.  He  began  the  mission  among  the 
Gentiles.  We  have  a  memorial  of  his  work  as  the  founder  of 
this,  in  the  discourse  which  he  delivered  in  the  house  of  the 
Roman  centurion  Cornelius  in  Csesarea.  The  outline  of  this, 
which  Luke  has  preserved  for  us,'*'  constitutes  the  programme 
which  is  carried  out  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 

This  Second  Gospel  is  referred  by  tradition  to  Peter.  Tra- 
dition makes  Mark,  as  a  companion  of  Peter,  to  have  gathered 
in  a  gospel  the  discourses  which  Peter  had  delivered  among 
the  Gentiles.  This  tradition  finds  its  confirmation  in  the  gospel 
itself.     It  is  the  production  of  a  Jewish  Christian,  but,  as  it  is 

*Act8  X :  86-41. 
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easy  to  see,  intended  for  Occidental  Gentiles.  It  evidently  goes 
back  to  sources  derived  from  Peter.  The  very  first  parts  con- 
duct us  into  the  vicinity  of  Peter,  who  thus  appears  as  the 
authority  for  them.  And  it  is  not  so  rounded  and  complete  a 
whole  as  the  first  Gospel,  but  it  brings  before  our  eyes  a  series 
of  images  in  rapid  succession  and  with  the  lively  colors  and 
separate  pictorial  traits  of  the  eye-witness  and  oral  narrator, 
answerably,  moreover,  to  the  impetuous,  animated  character  of 
Peter,  one,  too,  which  Mark  may  not  improbably  have  shared 
with  him. 

What  is  the  fundamental  thought  which  controls  this  gospel  ? 
Without  lingering  over  the  childhood  and  youthful  history  of 
Jesus,  it  conducts  us  at  once  into  the  midst  of  His  public  minis- 
try, showing  us  how  He  heals  the  sick,  drives  out  the  demons, 
preaches  the  gospel.  It  is  the  element  of  mighty,  astounding 
power,  in  His  activity,  but  at  the  same  time  the  element  of 
manifoldly  pressed,  consuming  unrestfulness,  which  is  here  por- 
trayed to  us.  It  is  not  a  doctrine  touching  the  person  of  Jesus 
which  he  gives,  nor  even  the  teaching  of  Jesus  which  he  brings 
— deeds  of  Jesus  is  it  which  he  relates,  and  what  astonishment 
they  aroused  among  the  people,  in  order  thereby  to  make  on  us 
also  an  impression  of  the  mighty  power  which  revealed  itself 
in  Him.  This  is  his  intention.  We  see  Jesus  in  His  labor,  in 
His  miracles,  in  His  healings,  above  all  of  the  possessed,  how  the 
powers  of  nature  stand  ready  at  His  command,  how  the  spirits 
of  the  deep  bow  themselves  before  Him.  But  also  how  He  al- 
lows Himself  no  rest,  how  He  consumes  away  in  this  ministry  of 
His  life.  No  other  gospel  emphasizes  this  side  of  His  activity 
80  strongly  and  repeatedly  as  this,"*"  even  to  that  remarkable 
scene  when  His  friends  fear  that  He  might  fall  beside  Himself, 
and  endeavor  to  withdraw  Him  by  force  from  the  concourse  of 
people.f  It  is  the  element  of  mighty  power,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  self-surrendery  and  self-sacrifice  in  His  ministry,  which 
this  Gospel  aims  to  bring  into  view,  and  the  impression  of  which 
it  aims  to  call  forth  in  the  reader. 

♦i:  88,  86,  46.  ii:  2.   ifi:  9-10,  20,  etc.  ^mi  21. 
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This  corresponded  to  the  first  grade  of  instruction,  and  abore 
all  to  the  instruction  of  Oen tiles.  For  them  it  was  necessary 
that  the  form  of  Jesus  should  first  be  painted  before  their  eyes, 
in  order  to  evoke  a  general  sense  and  feeling  of  that  new  and 
great  thing  which  in  this  form  had  entered  the  world.  The 
world  had  become  old,  and  sought  something  new — new  forces 
of  life,  new  revelations  of  the  Godhead. 

In  Jesus — so  does  this  Gospel  preach — a  new  Divine  power 
has  been  revealed,  a  miraculous  manifestation,  overmastering 
in  its  efiect,  and  of  miraculous  energies  for  the  healing  of  the 
languishing  world. 

This  was  the  first  grade  of  instruction.  Upon  it  rested  then 
the  second  grade,  which  is  represented  then  by  the  Oospel  of 
Luke.  The  evangelist  himself,  in  his  prosemium,  explains  the 
object  of  his  Gospel.  It  is  dedicated  to  a  Roman  of  rank,  who 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  time,  was  then  expected  to  make 
it  his  object  to  extend  its  circulation,  and  it  is  intended  to  sub- 
serve the  further  advancement  of  his  knowledge  of  the  faith. 
The  evangelist  speaks  of  many  essays  which  were  made  to  com- 
mit to  writing  the  evangelical  history.  We  have  especially  to 
look  for  these  upon  the  soil  of  Gentile  Christianity,  where  the 
immediate  living  tradition  was  not  found,  and  occasion  was 
thereby  given  to  commit  to  writing  what  had  been  heard  from 
the  messengers  of  Jesus.  But  we  may  well  suppose  these  to 
have  been  exceedingly  incomplete  attempts,  which  were  subse- 
quently driven  out  of  circulation  by  the  work  of  Luke,  which 
carried  out  the  same  design  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  what  thought  has  controlled  in  the  com- 
position of  this  gospel,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  which  form  the  second  part  of  this  great  historical 
work  of  Luke.  In  the  admirable  exposition  of  the  Acts,  writ- 
ten by  Baumgarten  in  Rostock  in  his  better  days,  he  has  given 
to  this  book  the  title :  From  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  This  com- 
pletely expresses  its  tenor.  It  aims  to  portray  the  progress  of 
the  gospel  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  from  the  soil  of  Israel  to 
that  of  the  Gentile  world.     It  therefore  concludes  with  the  pro- 
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clamation  of  the  gospel  in  the  capital  city  of  the  Gentile  world 
by  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  From  this  goal  Luke 
now  looks  back,  and  pursues  the  way  of  the  word  of  God,  which 
has  brought  the  new  age  of  salvation,  even  into  the  very  first 
beginnings.  On  this  account  he  begins  earlier  than  the  others 
with  the  first  angelic  message,  which  was  vouchsafed  to  Zacha- 
rias  the  priest  in  the  stillness  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  marvelous  Annunciation,  which  was  accord- 
ed to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  privacy  of  the  maiden's  chamber 
at  Nazareth.  After  this  be  adduces  the  other  testimonies  of 
the  dawning  of  the  new  age  of  salvation :  how  the  two  women 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  discourse  thereof  with  each  other,  how 
Zacharias  the  priest  at  the  naming  of  his  son  speaks  thereof  to 
the  guests  of  his  house;  to  this  is  added  the  angelic  message  to 
the  shepherds  in  the  field,  the  prophecy  of  the  aged  Simeon, 
until  the  series  of  these  testimonies  closes  with  the  testimony 
rendered  to  himself,  at  twelve  years  old,  by  the  boy  Jesus  in 
the  Temple.  From  such  a  beginning  we  see  plainly  the  con- 
trolling thought  of  the  gospel :  it  is  the  progress  of  the  word  of 
God,  which  proclaims  the  new  age  of  salvation. 

But  who  is  it,  that  brings  this  new  age  ?  Matthew,  in  his  gos- 
pel, goes  back  to  Abraham,  implying :  Jesus  is  the  goal  of  the 
history  of  Israel.  Luke  goes  back  to  Adam,  implying :  Jesus  is 
the  goal  of  the  history  of  mankind.  And  Adam  was  of  God,  so 
does  Luke(iii:  88)  conclude  his  genealogy.  As  Adam  proceed- 
ed immediately  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  so  has  Jesus  been  be- 
stowed on  mankind  by  a  wonderful  act  and  operation  of  God. 
He  is  the  Second  Adam,  the  starting  point  of  a  new  mankind  and 
of  a  new  history.  And  as  at  first  the  Spirit  of  God  hovered  over 
the  earth,  and  out  of  her  womb  called  forth  the  living  creations 
up  to  God's  Man  :  so  here  the  Spirit  of  God  hovered  over  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin,  and  out  of  her  caused  the  Son  of  God  to 
arise,  who  should  bring  mankind  to  the  goal  of  its  history. 
And  if  Matthew  proves  concerning  Him  who  was  the  goal  of  the 
history  of  Israel,  that  He  was  born  when  the  time  of  Israel  was 
fulfilled,  Luke  proves  concerning  Him  who  was  to  fulfill  the  aim 
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of  the  history  of  mankind,  that  He  was  born  when  the  time  of 
the  Gentile  world  was  fulfilled.  For  with  the  culmination  of 
the  universal  empire  of  Rome  does  the  beginning  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  coincide  :  it  was  a  decree  of  Caesar  Augustus,  which 
brought  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  that  here  the  promised 
Bringer  of  the  new  age  might  be  born. 

Now  what  is  the  character  of  this  new  age  ?  It  has  always 
been  acknowledged,  that  Luke's  gospel  has  a  Pauline  character. 
This  appears  in  the  two  truths,  which  Paul  shared,  it  is  true, 
with  the  other  Apostles,  but  which  it  was  his  especial  vocation 
to  carry  energetically  through  to  all  the  consequences  involred 
in  them  :  namely,  that  salvation  is  the  free  grace  of  God,  and 
that  it  is  intended  for  all  the  world.  Think  of  the  parable  of 
the  Publican  in  the  temple,  who  went  to  his  house  justified,  or 
of  Jesus  going  with  the  Publican  Zaccheus,  and  of  the  famous 
15th  chapter  with  its  three  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  of  the 
Lost  Piece  of  Money,  and  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Everywhere 
here  we  have  the  Pauline  doctrine,  of  saving,  forgiving,  justify- 
ing grace,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Lord.  To  this  we  may  add,  at 
the  very  first  coming  forward  of  Jesus,  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth,  His  reference  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta  and  Naaman 
the  Syrian,  two  Gentiles,  to  whom  salvation  came  rather  than 
to  the  Jews,  or  the  repeated  commendation  of  the  Samaritans. 
We  see  thus,  in  the  beginnings  of  the  evangelical  history,  the 
prophecy  of  the  Pauline  period,  in  which  salvation  should  be 
proclaimed  to  all  the  world.  Thus  this  Gospel  serves  to  show 
the  Christians  from  among  the  Gentiles,  how  the  preaching  of 
free  grace,  which  they  had  received,  was  already  grounded  and 
prepared  for  in  the  work  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  He,  the  Great 
Witness  of  the  Truth,  has  brought  the  message  of  salvation, 
which  since  then  is  going  through  the  world.  Such  an  an- 
nouncement was  well  calculated  to  give  to  a  believer  of  the 
Gentiles  to  know,  as  Ldke  in  his  dedication  expresses  himself, 
the  certainty  of  the  things  wherein  he  had  been  instructed. 

The  first  grade  of  instruction,  as  reflected  by  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,   was  rather  intended  to   maka   a  general  impression, 
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which  was  to  dispose  men  to  faith  in  the  great  and  new  revela- 
tion of  God.  This  grade  was  to  be  followed  by  a  second, 
which  should  bring  the  gracious  meaning  and  purport  of  this 
revelation  into  full  and  clear  knowledge.  This  was  the  work 
of  the  Oospel  of  Luke.    We  now  come  to  the  fourth  gospel. 

Peter  and  Paul  were  dead ;  on  the  soil  of  the  Pauline 
churches  there  were  developing  aberrations  of  the  most  critical 
character,  dangers  which  Paul  had  foreseen,  but  whose  develop- 
ment falls  within  the  last  decades  of  the  first  century.  Misin- 
terpreting and  abusing  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  freedom  from 
the  Law  of  Israel,  some  insisted  upon  a  false  freedom  and 
spirituality  of  life,  whereby  they  pretended  to  be  inwardly 
lifted  above  all  law  and  above  sin,  while  outwardly  they  served 
the  flesh.  And  this  false  doctrine  of  freedom,  which  severed 
the  unity  of  the  Christian  life  into  a  life  of  the  spirit  and  a 
life  of  the  flesh,  rested  upon  a  false  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ. 
By  misrepresentation  and  abuse  of  such  utterances  of  Paul,  as 
that  he  did  not  know  Jesus  Christ  after  the  flesh,  or  that  ^*  the 
Lord  is  the  Spirit,"  the  holy  unity  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  dissolved,  by  volatilizing  His  higher  Divine  being  into 
a  spirit,  which  only  hovered  as  an  idea  over  the  human  reality 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  no  longer  stood  in  any  living  connec- 
tion therewith.  To  withstand  these  aberrations  was  John's 
vocation.  And  this  state  of  things  called  into  existence  the 
Gospel  of  John,  which  says  the  highest  and  deepest  things  con- 
cerning Jesus  that  can  be  said  of  Him. 

I  can  well  believe  it  not  unknown  to  you,  that  the  question 
whether  the  fourth  gospel  is  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John,  or 
whether  it  is  not  rather  the  work  of  a  Christian  philosopher  of 
the  second  century,  has  in  modern  times  become  the  subject  of 
many  and  animated  discussions.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  to 
enter  into  these.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  the  observa- 
tion, that  it  gives  itself  out  for  a  work  of  the  Apostle  John. 

When   the  evangelist   writes:  "We  beheld  his  glory,*'   he, 
designates  himself  as  an  eye-witness.     But  that  he  has  a  pre- 
cise knowledge  and  living  apprehension  of  circumstances  and 
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personalities,  is  indisputable.  And  when  he  gives  the  names  of 
the  other  Apostles,  but  on  the  other  hand  never  names  the 
Apostle  John,  but  when  he  wishes  to  designate  him,  describes 
him  by  the  words :  '^  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved/'  we  are 
allowed  in  this  description  to  recognize  the  writer  of  the  gospel- 
And  as  in  the  first  gospel  the  writer  reveals  himself  by  the  fact 
that  he  makes  the  day  when  he  was  called  to  follow  Jesus  the 
central  point  of  his  delineation  of  the  Galilean  ministry  of 
Jesus,  so  also  does  the  writer  of  the  fourth  gospel  disclose  him- 
self in  a  similar  way.  For,  whereas  in  that  unnamed  disciple, 
who,  at  the  Baptist's  utterance :  '^  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God," 
adhered  together  with  Andrew  to  Jesus,  the  readers  of  the 
gospel  have  always  seen  the  Apo3tle  John,  it  is  precisely  the 
hour  of  the  day  in  which  this  young  man's  permanent  adhesion 
to  Jesus  took  place,  that  is  noted  by  the  author  of  the  gospel. 
''And  it  was  about  the  tenth  hour,''  are  the  words.  Involun- 
tarily does  the  mention  of  this  never-to-be-forgotten  hour  flow 
from  his  pen,  this  hour  in  which  his  whole  life  took  its  decisive 
bent.  In  this  touch  of  memory  we  cannot  overlook  the  author's 
hand. 

Yet  let  us  pass  over  to  consider  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  gospel  itself. 

The  fourth  gospel  is  more  chronologically  laid  out  than  the  oth~ 
ers.  The  narrative  proceeds  along  the  thread  of  the  different  jour- 
neys of  Jesus  to  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem.  It  does  not,  like  the 
first  three,  conduct  us  into  the  manifoldness  of  daily  life,  and 
give  us  individual  scenes  of  His  activity,  as  it  repeated  itself 
through  weeks  and  months.  Out  of  the  lowlands  of  these 
more  monotonous  and  ordinary  occurrences,  he  lifts  us  on  the 
heights  of  the  history  of  Jesus.  With  long  steps  he  leads  us 
forward  over  the  summits  of  the  life  of  Jesus  from  one  stage  of 
His  conflicts  with  His  adversaries  to  another.  On  this  account 
he  brings  into  conspicuous  view  Jesus'  journeys  to  the  feasts. 
For  in  Jerusalem  was  the  seat  of  the  opposition.  Every  visit 
to  Jerusalem  was  a  new  hostile  meeting  with  His  adversaries 
and  an  intensification  of  this  conflict.  No  other  gospel  is  so 
dramatically  disposed  as  this.     It  is  the  great  drama  of  the 
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life  of  Jesus  which  we  here  follow.  We  see  how  the  conflict  is 
preparing,  how  the  plot  complicates  itself,  how  the  dinouemerd 
comes  in  the  death  and  in  the  glorification  of  Jesus. 

This  history,  however,  is  not  a  history  of  external  occur- 
rences. It  is .  not  men  taken  at  random,  that  act.  They  are 
only  bearers  of  great  antagonisms  of  fundamental  principles. 
That  most  general  antagonism  of  the  two  great  powers  of  good 
and  evil,  of  light  and  darkness,  of  Qod  and  Satan,  which,  since 
that  pregnant  word  at  the  beginning  of  history,  touching  the 
seed  of  the  serpent  and  the  Seed  of  the  woman,  controls  all 
history;  this,  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  has  complicated  itself  into 
the  hardest  knot.  In  this  life  these  two  powers  come  into 
sharp  collision  with  each  other  in  Jesus  and  the  Jews,  in  Jesus 
and  Judas. 

Therein  lies  the  tragical  grandeur  and  the  profound  gravity 
of  this  drama.  In  view  of  it  the  significance  of  individual  men 
disappears.  Whether  they  are  Pharisees  or  Sadducees,  whether 
they  are  called  this  or  that — are  trivial  matters.  That  they  are 
representatives  of  the  one  or  the  other  bent  of  the  spirit — 
this  is  the  essential  point.  Upon  this  the  evangelist  has  his 
▼lew  fixed*  It  is  not  the  outer  history  that  that  he  would  re- 
late to  us,  but  he  would  fain  unveil  to  us  the  essence  of 
this  history,  and  its  deep  inner  significance.  Not  as  a  mere 
annalist  does  he  write  the  story,  but  as  a  prophet,  in  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  freely  moulding  the  external  material,  in  order  to 
bring  into  a  stronger  light  the  hidden  spiritual  background  of 
the  events.     So  we  are  to  understand  him. 

And  as  it  is  the  very  foundations  of  the  history  which  He  dis- 
closes, 80  it  is  also  the  ultimate  depths  of  the  truth  concerning 
the  person  of  Jesus,  which  he  utters*  It  is  true  that  in  the  other 
gospels  also  He  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  but  in  John  He  bears 
this  appellation  in  the  highest  sense.  Mark  had  gone  back  as 
far  as  the  Baptist,  Matthew  as  far  as  Abraham,  Luke  as  far  as 
Adam.  But  John  carries  back  the  roots  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
into  God.  There  in  the  bosom  of  eternity  He  shows  to  us  His 
origin  and  His  original  home.  The  first  three,  however  far 
they  go  back,  still  remain  within  the  bounds  of  time :  John 
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prolongs  the  line  of  the  life  of  Jesus  into  eternity.  From  eter 
nity  has  He  proceeded  forth,  from  thence  is  He  derived,  not 
from  beneath,  but  from  above.  ^'  I  have  proceeded  forth  from 
God  and  come  into  the  world. ''  He  is  the  Son  of  G-od  in  the 
absolute  sense.  In  Mark  He  is  the  Son  of  God  in  the  new 
Divine  power  which  has  become  manifest  in  him ;  in  Matthew 
as  the  fulfillment  and  the  goal  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Bringer 
of  the  Kingdom  of  David ;  in  Luke  as  the  goal  of  the  history 
of  mankind  and  as  the  manifestation  of  the  new  line  of  grace ; 
in  John  as  the  manifestation  of  God  Himself.  '^  Whoso 
seeth  me,  seeth  the  Father. "  For  the  Father  is  in  Him ;  He 
is  the  presence  of  God  on  earth,  the  human  presence  of  God ; 
in  His  life  of  man,  in  His  flesh  and  blood  He  bears  eternal  life, 
and  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead.  To  the  above  mentioned 
severance  of  the  Divine  and  human  in  Christ,  John  opposes  his 
great  utterance,  in  which  he  fuses  the  two  sides  into  the  most 
intimate  unity  :  The  Word  became  flesh. 

This  presentation  of  the  person  of  Jesus  has  an  abiding  sig- 
nificance for  all  time.  There  are  two  errors,  which  in  the  view 
and  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  that  time  until 
to-day,  stand  opposed  to  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
rationalistic  school  of  thought  blots  out  the  Divine  in  Jesus, 
and  leaves  only  the  mere  man,  declaring  this  the  main  matter ; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  false  philosophy  declares  the  higher  idea, 
which  is  represented  or  has  become  manifest  in  Christ,  the  main 
matter,  and  the  historical  reality  of  Jesus  a  thing  indifferent. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  history  without  idea,  on  the  other 
an  idea  without  history.  John's  intuition  has  beheld  both 
the  heavenly  and  the  earthly,  the  eternal  and  historical,  God 
and  man  in  Jesus  Christ  as  conjoined  and  fused  into  unity,  and 
in  his  delineation  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  entwines  both  into  the  in- 
separable unity:  The  word  became  flesh.  This  is  the  place 
where  Godhead  and  Manhood  are  united  in  one,  where  all  per- 
fect fullness  appears. 

You  see :  the  Gospels  constitute  a  climax.  The  Gospel  of 
Matthew  shows  us  the  roots  of  Jesns  in  the  soil  of  Israel,  and 
the  connection  of  Christianity  with  the  Old  Testament.     Its 
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face  is  primarily  turned  towards  the  past.  From  thence  it 
gives  as  to  understand  the  present  and  future,  as  the  goal 
and  the  consummation  of  the  past.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  places 
the  image  of  Jesus  before  our  ejes  as  a  new,  great,  overmastering 
phenomenon,  which  at  once  subdues  us  and  attracts  us,  and 
awakens  in  us  the  presentiment  that  a  new  and  blessed  age  has 
therein  dawned  upon  the  world.  The  Gospel  of  Luke  proclaims 
to  us  this  new  and  blessed  age  as  the  age  of  Divine  grace, 
as  the  revelation  of  the  compassionate  heart  of  God  towards  the 
world  of  sinners.  The  Gospel  of  John  draws  the  last  curtain 
away,  and  lets  us  look  into  the  whole  deep  background  of  the 
mystery  of  God,  that  has  become  manifest  in  Jesus :  eternal  life 
in  time,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  This  is  the  farthest  back- 
ground of  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  three  first  Gospels  also  give 
intimations  of  this  background,  against  which  stands  in  relief 
that  history  of  Jesus  in  this  world,  which  they  relate:  to  Him 
is  all  power  given  in  Heaven  and  earth ;  and  no  man  knoweth 
the  Son  but  the  Father,  neither  knoweth  any  one  the  Father 
but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him.  This  ut- 
terance of  Jesus  in  Matthew  intimates  what  is  the  background 
of  His  life  in  time  :  it  comprehends  in  itself  a  mystery,  a  Divine 
mystery.  John  withdraws  the  last  veil  and  discloses  this  hidden 
background  of  His  history,  and  the  mystery  of  His  being  :  I  in 
the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me;  whoso  seeth  me,  seeth  the 
Father. 

Thus  the  Gospels  conduct  us  from  step  to  step,  and  add  trait 
to  ci'ait  in  the  portrait  of  Jesus.  Out  of  their  variations  there 
grows  up  before  us  His  perfect  image.  And  these  variations  of 
the  four  are  not  contradiction,  but  fullness.  So  has  God  dis« 
posed  it,  that  the  infinite  mystery  might  be  brought  near  to  us 
by  the  manifoldness  of  presentation.  Various  as  is  the  form 
of  this — it  is  One  and  the  Same  whom  they  present  to  us  that 
we  may  behold  His  glory.  And  as  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  was  enthroned  upon  the  four  cherubim,  so  do 
the  Four  Gospels  bear  up  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  pre- 
sent it  before  our  eyes,  that  we  too  may  be  able  to  say  :  We 
beheld  His  glory ! 
12 


III. 

THE  APOSTLES'  CREED. 

BT  THE  LATE  REV.  S.  H.  GIBST,  D.D. 
I.  THE  QEKE8I8  OF  THE  APOSTLES'  CSEED. 

Two  creeds  stand  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Differ- 
ent only  in  name  and  form,  they  are  but  one  in  essential  facts 
and  scope,  together  constituting  the  ancient  and  authoritative 
expression  of  the  Christian  faith.  Doubtless,  in  inward  sab- 
stance  and  contents  of  truly  Apostolic  origin  and  weight,  they 
are  still  deservedly  and  widely  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
and  esteem.  And  substantial  agreement,  in  any  such  case,  is 
of  more  account  a  great  deal  than  unvarying  uniformity  of 
tjpe  and  language. 

The  recitation  of  the  Creed  as  an  invariable  and  necessary 
part  of  Divine  service  is  an  ancient  custom  ;  in  the  Eastern 
Church  dating  back  to  the  order  of  Timothy,  archbishop  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anastasius  (a.  d., 
521);  and  in  the  English  Church,  found  in  regular  liturgical 
use  at  least  three  centuries  before  the  Norman  conquest. 
Whatever  revolutions  have  since  taken  place  in  civil,  social 
and  religious  life,  there  has  been  no  change  in  this  particular. 
How  well  it  is  so.  Such  stated  recitation  of  the  Creed  in  any- 
thing like  its  old  historic  sense — the  well-understood  re^uZa^ei 
of  primitive  Christianity — must  hold  us  both,  '^  sure  and  stead- 
fast,'' to  these  external  verities,  as  the  sheet  anchor  the  vessel  to 
its  moorings  in  the  wild  sweep  of  the  storm.  It  is  ever  a  stan- 
dard of  truth  and  a  safeguard  against  false  doctrine,  against 
all  loose  and  disjointed  thought.  Upon  its  depreciation  or  neg- 
lect is  sure  to  follow  a  Nemesis,  either  of  no  faith  or  wild^ 
188 
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anregalated  faith.  In  Puritanic  irreverence  it  has  been  es- 
teemed and  treated  as  "  the  relic  of  a  by-gone  age/'  and  pub- 
licly proclaimed  such  by  its  best  men,  its  representative  thinkers, 
much  to  its  own  spiritual  damage  and  hurt. 

Such  folly  and  misguided  prejudice  are  now  fast  passing 
away.  A  wave  of  better  thought  and  feeling,  with  evident 
improvement  in  faith  and  worship,  is  sweeping  over  the  Puritan 
mind.  As  proof,  take  the  wonderfully  able  and  commendatory 
article  in  the  Andaver  Remew,  December,  1884.  **  There  are,'* 
the  writer  says,  '^  many  signs  of  a  revived  interest  in  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed.  In  non-liturgical  churches  its  use  has  been  rapidly 
increasing.  The  recent  recommendation  by  the  Greed-Com- 
mission of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  this  country,  that  it 
be  employed  in  the  admission  of  members  will  doubtless  promote 
this  movement.  For  ourselves,  we  welcome  it  and  should  be 
gratified  to  aid  in  expediting  and  enhancing  it,  and  making  it 
more  intelligent."  As  further  proof,  take  the  fact  of  its  stated 
introduction  into  the  worship  of  not  a  few  such  churches,  where 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  an  attempt  of  this  kind 
would  have  aroused  a  perfect  storm  of  indignation,  as  marking  an 
unmistakable  and  tremendous  stride  in  the  direction  of  Rome. 
No  recent  utterance  is  so  remarkable  as  the  Independent's  most 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  wish  ^  that  the  Apostles* 
Creed  might  supersede  in  the  forms  of  admission  to  the  Church, 
the  more  cumbrous  Creeds  generally  in  use.'* 

Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  was  wholly  unlike.  The 
Apostles'  was  the  Creed  of  the  Western,  the  Nicene  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  The  Eastern  mind  was  more  speculative, 
mystic,  given  to  nice  and  subtle  distinctions;  the  Western  more 
practical,  direct  and  earnest.  This  makes  the  characteristic 
differences  of  the  two  Creeds. 

Greek,  the  richest  and  most  flexible  language  ever  spoken  or 
written,  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  expression  of  the 
nicest  shades  of  thought.  The  heresies  which  disturbed  the 
early  Church  were  the  product  of  the  subtle  Greek  intellect ;  and 
to  it  we  owe  the  earliest  Creed.     But  true  to  its  genius,  it  was 
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diffusive^  metaphysical,  expanded,  while  the  Western  or  Latin 
Greed  was  as  necessarily  simpler,  more  concise  and  matter-of- 
fact,  less  abstruse,  more  crisp.  Down  to  the  third  centnrjy 
Greek  was  the  language  and  literature  of  the  world,  eyerj- 
where  the  vehicle  of  thought  and  intercourse,  spoken  as  read-  ' 
ily  at  Rome,  as  at  Athens  and  Alexandria.  Says  Cicero, 
'^  Graeca  leguntur  in  omnibus  fere  gentibus ;  Latina  snia  finibus 
exiguis  sane,  continentur '' — Latin  a  mere  provincial  tongue ; 
Greek  universal  in  the  Roman  empire.  As  will  hereafter  ap- 
pear, the  Apostles'  Greed  was  first  Greek  in  language  as  in  ori- 
gin, while  passing  under  the  reconstruction  and  simplifying 
method  of  Western  thought  and  intellect. 

The  Nicene  symbol  is  involved  in  no  obscurity  whatever  as 
to  origin.  Date  and  details,  occasion  and  circumstances,  are 
given  with  the  preciseness  of  historic  facts.  Thus  cautiously, 
however,  the  eighth  of  the  Articles  of  Religion  speaks  of  the 
briefer  one :  ^^  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles' 
Greed,''  scrupulously  holding  aloof  from  any  direct  sanction  of 
the  traditional  idea  of  Apostolic  composition  ^^membraiim  artieu- 
lat  imque.'^ 

Of  undoubted  antiquity,  nevertheless  it  has  not  been  so 
named  because  of  anything  like  direct  Apostolic  action,  either 
as  to  details  or  form.  Its  true  Apostolicity,  as  will  soon  be 
made  clear,  rests  on  a  deeper  ground  than  any  such  collective 
and  concerted  dictation  of  its  separate  parts.  An  old  tradition 
to  that  effect,  derived  from  the  fourth  century,  was,  indeed, 
currently  reported  and  believed,  which  Waterland  has  charac- 
terized as  a  ^'  vulgar  (common)  error."  If  the  sermon  in  which 
the  passage  occurs  be  genuine,  Ambrose  [a.  d.  340]  was  the 
first  to  make  the  public  statement  that ''  the  twelve  Apostles,  as 
skillful  artificers,  assembled  together  and  made  a  key  by  their 
common  advice,  that  is  the  Creed ;  by  which  the  darkness  of 
the  devil  is  disclosed,  that  the  life  of  Christ  may  appear.*'  At 
all  events,  a  half-century  later,  from  Rufinus  [A.  D.  390],  a 
presbyter  of  Aquileia  and  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  some  note, 
who  wrote   a   commentary  on   the   Creed,  JExpositio  Symboli 
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ApostoUeij  we  bave  this  fuller  statement,  given^  he  says,  as  an  an- 
cestral tradition  :  '^  that  after  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  and 
the  effusion  of  the  Holt  Ghost,  before  the  Apostles  separated 
from  each  other  to  go  into  the  several  parts  of  the  habitable 
world  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them,  they  settled  amongst  them- 
selves the  rule  of  their  future  preaching,  to  prevent  their  teach- 
ing different  doctrines  during  their  separation  unto  those  whom 
they  should  unite  into  the  Christian  faith ;  wherefore  they 
assembled  all  together  and  being  full  of  the  Holt  Ghost,  they 
composed  the  Creed  ;  each  one  inserting  what  he  thought  con- 
venient ;  and  ordained  it  to  be  a  test  of  their  future  sermons, 
and  a  rule  to  be  given  unto  the  faithful."  Rufinus  supports  this 
mechanical  construction  of  the  Creed  by  a  false  explanation  of 
Symbolum  (from  (rofi^dXXttv  in  the  sense  to  contribute)^  being  in 
his  view  the  collation  or  throwing  together  of  the  chief  points 
of  the  Creed.  Sir  Peter  King,  in  his  quaint  but  most  instruc- 
tive book.  The  ApoMe%'  Oreed  with  Critical  Observations^  sees 
in  the  name  as  thus  applied,  and  in  that  comes  nearer  the  truth, 
a  reference  to  such  cabalistic  signs  and  words  in  common  use 
among  pagans  when  giving  free  access  '^  to  their  nocturnal  and 
more  intimate  mysteries  and  villainies.''  Embodying  in  clear 
and  definite  form  the  Christian  faith,  the  Creed  itself  was  used 
as  such  a  sign  and  symbol  in  connection  with  the  Baptismal  ser- 
vice, from  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  As  the  badge,  and 
token,  and  stamp  of  Christian  character,  its  distinct  recitation 
marked  along  the  centuries  this  solemn  sacramental  beginning 
of  a  new  life. 

In  thus  parcelling  out  the  several  articles,  some  went  so  far 
as  to  definitely  settle  the  particular  contribution  made  by  each  ; 
St.  Peter  beginning  "I  believe  in  God  the  Father,"  and  St. 
Matthias  ending  with  *^  Life  everlasting."  Longfellow  in  his 
Divine  Tragedtfy  lends  his  poetic  pen  to  this  artificial  theory, 
arranging  the  Creed  in  twelve  parts  and  assigning  to  each  the 
name  of  the  supposed  author.  No  notion  could  well  be  more 
nnhistorical  and  impossible ;  and  yet  it  was  held  by  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Christendom  as  well,  even  as  far  down 
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as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And  nothing  so 
strange  as  that  this  purely  legendary  idea  of  the  Apostolic  ori- 
gin of  the  Greed,  in  such  arbitrary  style,  such  independent  au- 
thorship, should  have  ever  found  Synodical  endorsement  as  late 
as  the  Council  of  Trent  [A.  D.  1545-1 66S],  then  already  re- 
garded with  suspicion,  and  deemed  extremely  untrustworthy. ''^ 

Laurentius  Valla  was  the  first  to  call  the  matter  into  ques- 
tion, followed  by  Erasmus  and  Galvin ;  but  still  defended  by 
Peter  Myers  and  Abb^  Martigny. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  existence  of  a  fixed  and  settled 
formulary  from  the  beginning  is  to  be  recognized  in  such 
phrases  as  St.  Paul's  *'  analogy  of  Faith  *^  [Romans  xii :  6] ; 
"the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned"  [Romans  xvi :  17]  ; 
**  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  '*  [Romans  vi :  17.] ; 
'*  the  form  of  sound  words  '^  [I  Timothy  i :  13] ;  **the  good 
deposit  '^  [II.  Timothy  i :  14  ]  ;  "  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God  '*  [  Hebrew  v  :  12]  ;  "  the  doctrine  "  on  which 
St.  John  lays  special  emphasis  [II  John  10  v.]  ;  and  St.  Jude's 
emphatic  and  oft-repeated  assertion  '^  the  faith  which  was  once 
delivered  unto  the  saints  ''  [St.  Jude  3  v].  But  in  none  of  these 
passages  is  there  anything  to  demand  exegetically  the  existence 
and  stated  use  of  a  definite  rule  of  faith,  answering  in  any  way 

*  **  The  dootrinee  whioh  Christian  men  ought  first  to  hold,  are  those  which 
the  guides  and  teachers  of  the  fEdth,  the  holy  Apostles,  inspired  by  the  Dirine 
Spirit,  ha?e  marked  out  in  the  twelve  articles  of  the  Creed.  For  when  they 
had  received  from  the  Lobd  a  command  that,  in  discharge  of  their  commis- 
sion from  him,  they  should  go  forth  into  aU  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature,  they  determined  to  compose  a  formula  of  the  Christian  faith, 
to  the  end  that  all  men  might  think  and  say  the  same  thing,  and  that  there 
might  be  no  schisms  among  them  whom  they  called  to  the  unity  of  the  faith  ; 
but  that  they  might  be  perfect  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment. 
This  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  and  hope,  composed  by  themselves,  the 
Apostles  denominated  a  Creed  (symbol) :  either  because  it  was  formed  of  the 
Tarious  sentences  which  each  contributed,  or  because  they  used  it  as  a  mark 
or  badge,  whereby  they  might  easily  distinguish  deserters  or  false  brethren, 
privily  brought  in,  who  adulterated  the  Gospel,  from  those  who  bound  them- 
selves by  the  oath  of  the  warfare  (army)  of  Christ.*'  ICatechiwnu  OouneU, 
Jrident.] 
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to  the  suggestion  of  an  early  methodical  and  authoritative  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  **  the  analogy,  or  proportion  of  faith  ^'  for 
instancei  to  which  St.  Paul  gives  such  prominence  and  impor- 
tance as  a  rule  of  interpretation,  is,  he  there  affirms,  not  some- 
thing outside  of  Holy  Scriptures,  something  arbitrarily  impos- 
ed, but  an  inner  necessity,  which  must  rule  the  sense  of  GoD*s 
word,  and  for  that  matter  every  book — its  consistent  and  har- 
monious self-interpretation,  its  whole  tenor,  scope  and  aim. 
There  certainly  could  be  no  surer  way  of  over-throwing  the 
entire  and  evident  sense  of  the  Bible  than  to  select  sections, 
here  and  there,  as  best  suiting  one's  particular  fancy  and  end, 
and  making  these  stand  for  the  whole.  Sectarian  perversions 
stand  mainly  in  such  arbitrary  and  self-guided  selections  of 
texts.  It  is  still,  as  it  was  then,  the  course  pursued  by  all 
heresiarchs — thrusting  in  a  partial,  and  so  far  forth,  false  and 
misleading  rule  of  interpretation.  Over  against  this  uniform 
habit  of  heresy,  ancient  and  modern  alike,  the  writer  of  more 
than  one  masterly  Epistle  declares  that  Scripture  is  to  be  inter- 
preted, not  fiovdxwHa — piecemeal,  after  the  manner  of  private,  se- 
lective, and  one-sided  views — but  xard  rrju  dLvaloyiav  riyc  niarew^ : 
that  is,  in  a  word,  with  due  regard,  as  Bishop  Wordsworth 
says,  ''to  the  general  symmetry  and  harmony  of  the  whole  body 
of  Christian  doctrine;  inthis  way  St.  Peter's  words  are  to  be  un- 
derstood. ''  No  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of  any  private 
interpretation  "  [IL  Peter  1 :  20  ]  .  How  apt,  how  well- 
nigh  inevitable,  private  interpretations  of  Divine  truth  are  to 
become  private  misconstructions,  eighteen  centuries  of  polemic 
theology,  and  a  divided  Christendom — not  a  few  sects  standing 
on  the  narrowest  meaning  of  a  word — give  proof  sufficient  and 
mournful.  Therefore,  the  imperative  need,  as  then,  so  still,  of 
the  Apostle's  canon  of  Scripture-interpretation,  ^'  the  analogy 
of  faith." 

When  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy,  **  that  good  thing  (dyv 
xaXi^v  Ttapad^xTju )  which  was  committed  unto  thee,  keep  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  dwelleth  in  us,  "  did  he  mean,  as  TcrtuUian 
afterwards  affirmed,  the  definite  deposite  of  faiths  the  absolute 
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rale,  *'  from  which  nothing  is  to  be  ded acted  and  to  which  no 
addition  can  be  made  "  ?  Clearly  not,  unless  the  great  Latin 
writer  simplj  meant  thereby  the  elemental  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith  as  embodied  in  the  baptismal  formula — the 
archetypal  creed.  ' 

There  is  just  as  little  historical,  as  exegetical,  ground  for 
the  idea  of  such  a  fixed  and  settled  canon  or  compend  of  faith 
from  the  beginning,  the  composition  of  the  Apostles  themselves. 
Had  that  been  at  all  the  case,  it  would  surely  have  been  hand- 
ed down  with  scrupulous  care  and  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
for  its  integrity  to  the  very  letter ;  not  a  sentence  changed, 
not  an  iota  dropped,  not  a  word  crossed ;  neither  detraction 
allowed,  nor  addition.  But  all  history  is  against  every  sup- 
position of  the  sort.  The  silence  of  the  Acts  of  the  AposticB 
as  to  any  such  concerted  action  in  the  matter  is  enough  to 
stamp  the  later  tradition  as  an  idle  tale.  Definite  record  is 
here  made  of  one,  and  only  one,  Apostolic  Council  being  held 
[Acts  XV.  6-29] ,  convened,  one  might  well  suppose,  to  meet 
an  emergency  of  far  less  importance.  Deliberate  decision  is 
made,  and  at  once  communicated  to  the  aggrieved  churches  by 
^'  chosen  men."  But  novvhere  in  this  book  do  we  find  the 
slightest  intimation  of  a  second  assemblage  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  least  of  all  for  the  immensely  greater  interest  of  a 
common  standard  of  faith. 

Nor  a  whit  less  remarkable  is  the  perfect  silence  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers.  Neither  the  Clementine  Homilies,  nor  the  Ignatian 
Epistles,  nor  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  nor  the  Justinian 
Apologies,  nor  yet,  more  wonderful  still,  the  lately  discovered 
Teachings  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  contain  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  existence  of  any  such  original  and  authoritative 
Creed.  And  most  significant  of  all,  is  the  profound  silence  of 
the  first  oecumenical  Council  of  Nicea,  convened  [a.  b.  325] 
by  the  Emperor  Constantino  for  the  express  purpose  of  formu- 
lating the  Creed.  Had  those  bishops,  gathered  in  solemn  con- 
clave from  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
action  on  the  central  and  most  vital  point  of  the  Greedy  known 
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aught  about  ^^  a  symbol  of  purely  Apostolic  compositiou  and 
character/'  it  would  have  been,  plainly  enough,  the  absolute 
and  ultimate  ground  of  appeal — a  voice,  as  it  were,  from  the 
actual  presence  of  Christ  Himself,  not  to  be  withstood,  not  to 
be  hushed  or  denied ;  and  nothing  more  unlikely  than  that  it 
should  then  have  been  superseded  by  another,  though  a  more 
copious  and,  perhaps  careful,  expression  of  the  faith  as  neces- 
sary to  salvation. 

Again,  the  variations  of  the  Greed  forbid  the  thought  of 
direct  Apostolic  authorship  and  authority.  Agreeing,  indeed, 
in  the  main  facts  and  in  the  general  scope,  yet  so  great  was  the 
diversity  here  that  no  two  provincial  churches  scarcely  may 
be  said  to  have  had  precisely  the  same  symbol ;  one  omitting 
this  article,  another  that,  and  none,  as  far  down  as  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,  repeated  the  completing  clause  of  the  ninth 
article,  '^  The  Communion  of  Saints.'^ 

*  Doubtless,  for  several  centuries  the  Creed  of  the  Latin  or 
Western  Church  was  in  a  state  of  modification  ;  here  recited 
in  an  abbreviated,  there  in  a  more  expanded  form.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  until  the  eighth  century  that  it  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  exact  words  and  order  we  now  have  it. 
Pirminius  [a.  d.  750] ,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  and  bishop, 
laboring  in  France  and  Germany,  is  the  first  to  give  it  in  this 
precise  and  permanent  form.  Going  back  just  a  century 
[  A.  B.  650  ] ,  we  find,  in  a  Gallican  Sacramentary,  the  words, 
'^  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  '^  first  added,  bringing  the  open- 
ing article  into  its  present  complete  shape.  A  century  yet 
earlier  [a.  d.  550] ,  in  a  Creed  preserved  in  the  works  of 
Eusebius,  the  article  '^  The  Communion  of  Saints  "  appears 
for  the  first  time.  Three  other  expansions  are  here  introduced, 
"  was  conceived ''  before  '*  by  the  Holy  Ghost  '' ;  "  dead  '*  be- 
fore '^  and  buried "  ;  and  ^'  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father''  becomes  ^'sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father  Almighty."  In  the  Creed  of  Nicetas,  bishop  of 
Aquileia  [a.  D.  450] ,  a  century  yet  earlier,  the  word  Catholic 
is  used  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  the  article,  ^^  The 
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Holy  Church/^  And  fifty  years  still  earlier,  Aagustine,  the 
great  bishop  of  Hippo  [a.  d.  400] ,  comes  forward  as  the 
most  remarkable  character  and  the  most  voluminous  writer  in 
the  early  Church — in  spirit,  and  theology,  and  literary  activity 
the  forerunner  of  Calvin.  From  his  writings  we  learn  that 
the  word  "  suffered  "  was  for  the  first  time  placed  before  "un- 
der Pontius  Pilate'';  and  the  article  '*  the  life  everlasting" 
reappears  as  originally  it  had  stood  in  the  Creed  of  Cyprian. 

About,  the- same  time  [a.  D.  390-400] ,  Rufinus,  a  priest 
of  Aquileia,  now  Ulm,  on  the  Danube,  in  the  earliest  com- 
mentary we  have  on  the  Creed,  furnishes  two  forms,  the  Aqui- 
lean  and  the  Roman,  differing  in  nothing  save  that  in  the  first 
named  the  words  ''  invisible  and  impassible''  are  added  to  the 
first  article,  as  an  outspoken  protest  against  the  Patripassian 
heresy — that  is,  that  6oD  the  Father  suffered  in  the  crucifixion. 

In  no  essential  particular,  however,  does  the  form  of  Rufin- 
us  differ  from  that  of  Marcellus,  a  half  century  earlier  [a.d. 
341],  bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  himself  a  Greek,  and 
doubtless  giving  the  Creed  as  originally  written  or  tradition- 
ally handed  down  in  that  language.  It  makes  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Apostolic  symbol.  Translated,  it  runs  thus : 
I  believe  in  God  Almighty,  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only- 
begotten  Son,  our  Lord,  Born  from  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
Mary  the  Virgin,  Crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  and  buried. 
And  on  the  third  day  He  rose  again  from  the  dead,  Ascended 
into  heaven  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  From 
thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  holy  Church,  The  forgiveness  of  sins, 
The  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  life  everlasting. 

At  the  Council  of  Nice  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Athanasius 
with  warm  though  eccentric  zeal,  aiding  in  shaping  that  more 
elaborate  symbol.  The  question  of  his  subsequent  orthodoxy 
carries  no  weight  under  the  circumstances.  It  was  through 
Arian  pressure  he  was  deposed  from  his  see  at  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem  [a.d.  335],  and  taking  refuge  at  Rome  he  set  forth  a 
defence  of  the  purity  of  his  faith  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Julius  I.« 
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embodying  a  Creed  which  the  learned  Caspar!  pronounces  the 
Greek  text  of  the  original  Apostles'  Creed.  In  a  recent  vol- 
ume entitled,  The  Oreek  Origin  of  the  Apostles'  Oreedy  Dr. 
Baron,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  matter,  declares 
that  the  Greek,  so  '^  far  from  being  a  mere  Greek  version  of  the 
Latin  Creed,  is  the  original  source  of  the  Latin.  It  is  not 
pretended  by  him  (Marcellus)  to  be  his  own  composition,  but 
he  says  that  he  received  it  by  tradition  from  his  ancestors  in 
the  faith,  and  had  always  made  it  the  foundation  of  his  preach- 
ing."  * 

In  his  invaluable  work,  The  Creeds  of  Christendom,  Dr* 
Schaff  fully  corroborates  the  above  statement.  ^'  It  was  here- 
tofore regarded  as  a  translation  of  the  Roman  Creed,  but 
Caspari,  with  a  vast  amount  of  learning,  has  made  it  almost 
certain  that  it  is  the  original  Creed  of  the  Roman  Church,  in 
which  the  Greek  language  prevailed  during  the  first  two  cen- 
turies. It  was  probably  transplanted  to  Rome  from  Asia  Minor 
early  in  the  second  century.  It  is  simpler  and  older  than  the 
rules  of  faith  of  Tertullian  and  IrensBus." 

The  Greek  origin  of  the  Creed  is  hardly  questioned  now. 
Its  first  necessity  and  earliest  outline  came  as  a  simple  and 
emphatic  protest  against  rising  heresies  menacing,  in  its  distinc- 
tive character,  the  very  existence  of  Christianity.  These  were 
pre-eminently  Greek,  as  the  word  itself,  representing  various 
phases  of  this  heretical  thought,  fully  indicates  Gnosticism, 
from  YViiSat^.  The  marvellous  precision  of  the  Greek  intellect  in 
definitions  and  the  supple  adaptability  of  the  language  to  the 
nicest  shades  of  thought  offered  at  once  the  readiest  channel 
for  this  secret  and  wide-spread  negation  of  the  simple  Gospel. 
The  Gnostic  denial  to  Christ  makes  this  brief  formula  neces- 
sary, with  special  stress  laid  on  His  birth  of  a  human  mother 
whose  name  is  thus  handed  down  in  history. 

*  "  HaTing  reoeiyed  this  faith  from  the  Diyine  Scriptures,  and  haying  been 
taught  it  bj  those  who,  under  God,  were  my  forefathers,  I  both  preach  it  in 
the  Church  of  God,  and  now  write  it  to  thee,  retaining  the  copy  thereof  in  my 
own  keeping.'*     [Epiphanius  Hssres.  Ill,  72.  8.  p.  28.] 
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Greek,  besides,  was  the  commercial  language  of  tbe  world. 
The  Old  Testament,  as  read  in  the  synagogues  of  the  foreign 
Jews,  was  Greek.  And  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
originally  Greek;  so  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
and  as  well  the  first  Apologists  down  to  the  opening  of  the 
third  century.  Long  before  Latin  Christianity  as  such  was 
begun,  Rome  itself  was  the  seat  of  Greek  learning  and  culture 
of  a  high  order.  It  was  even  there  the  common  language  of 
the  infant  Church.  The  area  over  which  it  was  diffused  was 
co-extensive  with  the  Roman  empire. 

Light  is  from  the  East^  and  from  the  East  came  Christianity. 
^^It  was  Greek  missionary  enterprise,  and  not  Roman,  that 
carried  the  Christian  faith  to  Gaul.'^  Milman  stands  authority 
for  the  statement  that  '^  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  first 
three  centuries  the  Churches  of  the  West  were  Greek  religious 
colonies.  Their  language  was  Greek,  their  organization  Greek, 
their  Scriptures  Greek,  their  writers  Greek,  and  many  vestiges 
and  traditions  show  that  their  ritual,  their  Liturgy,  was  Greek ; " 
and,  it  would  seem,  as  a  necessary  part  of  it,  the  Creed  was 
also  Greek. 

Not  Rome,  but  North  Africa,  in  the  person  of  TertuUian 
[a.d.  200,]  was  the  parent  of  Latin  Christianity.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Latin  Fathers  to  formulate  the  Creed,  giving  it 
pretty  much  as  we  now  have  it.  But  preceding  him  by  a  full 
generation  was  Irenaeus  [a.d.  170],  bishop  of  Lyons,  the  most 
distinguished  theologian,  the  most  prolific  and  powerful  writer 
of  the  ante-Nicene  period.  Born  and  educated  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  pupil  of  Polycarp,  himself  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  he  stood 
wonderfully  near  the  Fountain-head  of  truth.  Although  bj 
birth  and  training  Eastern,  perfectly  familiar  with  Greek  phil- 
osophy, yet,  in  his  distant  home  and  diocese  in  Gaul,  he  was 
among  the  foremost  to  combat  with  singular  directness  and 
power  the  Gnostic  heresies  which  struck  at  the  centrality  of 
the  Faith,  turning  the  true  humanity  of  Christ  into  a  mere 
by-play,  a  theophany,  something  transient  and  apparitional, 
simply  a  spectral  form  wanting  all  realness.     In  these  early 
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and  hard  fights  for  the  truth  his  name  deservedly  ranks 
first.  His  great  work,  "  Adversus  Hoereses^^^  shows  him  to  be  a 
very  malleator  hoBreticommy  without  consideration  and  without 
mercy.  Over  against  the  earlier  forms  of  Gnosticism  he  gives 
US,  in  the  first  Creed  extant,  the  truth,  as  he  apprehends  it,  *'  as 
it  18  in  Jbsus,''  in  substantial  agreement  with,  but  not  in  the 
exact  language  of,  the  symbol  in  its  present  form.  Every  arti- 
cle marks  a  battle-field — a  hard  and  bitter  contest. 

Such  clear  reference  to  the  false  tendencies  then  actually  at 
work  in  the  Church,  and  threatening  the  very  overthrow  of  the 
Faith,  is  monumental  evidence  of  the  highest  Christian  anti- 
quity. For,  already  before  the  last  of  the  Apostles  had  passed 
away,  Cerinthus  had  sown  the  seed  of  heresy  ;  and  that  anti- 
christ had  then  already  reared  its  head  against  which  the  fourth 
Gospel  and  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John  came  as  a  direct  and 
outspoken  protest,  flaming  with  his  spirit  who  would  not  so 
much  as  remain  in  the  bath  with  the  man  who  denied  *^  that 
Je9u»  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  J'  Says  Sir  Peter  King  in  the 
quaint  book  already  referred  to  :  ^^  Not  long  after  the  Apostles' 
days,  and  even  in  the  Apostolic  age  itself,  several  heresies 
sprung  up  in  the  Church,  subversive  of  the  fundamentals  of 
Christianity ;  to  prevent  the  malignant  effects  whereof,  and  to 
hinder  such  heretics  from  an  indiscernible  mixing  themselves 
with  the  orthodox  Christians,  as  also  to  establish  and  strengthen 
the  true  believers  in  the  necessary  truths  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, the  Christian  verities  opposite  to  those  heresies  were  inserted 
in  the  Creed." 

All  thought  of  ^'  any  fixed  system  of  words  recognized  and 
received  as  the  composition  of  the  Apostles"  must  be  abandoned 
in  the  face  of  the  variations  in  the  Creed  spreading  over  seven 
and  a  half  centuries.  In  fact,  no  claim  could  well  be  more 
preposterous  and  fanciful.  On  this  point  the  above  author's 
judgment  is  historically  sound.  ^^  As  for  the  authors  thereof, 
it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  they  were  several  and  many ;  it 
was  neither  the  work  of  one  man,  nor  of  one  day,  but  during 
a  long  tract  of  time,  passed  successfully  through  several  hands 
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ere  it  arrived  to  its  present  perfection  ;  the  composure  of  it 
was  gradual  and  not  instantaneous ;  the  manner  whereof,  I 
apprehend  to  have  been  these  two  ways :  first,  some  of  the 
articles  therein  were  derived  from  the  very  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  secondly,  the  others  were  afterwards  added  by  the  primi- 
tive doctors  and  bishops,  in  opposition  to  gross  heresies  and 
errors  that  sprung  up  in  the  Church."  Says  another :  ''  It  waS 
no  product  of  private  thinking,  here  and  there.  No  man  can 
be  said  to  have  composed  it ;  it  is  no  work  of  the  Apostles ;  it 
is  no  work  of  bishops  and  synods ;  it  must  be  taken  rather  as 
the  grand  epos  of  Christianity  itself,  the  spontaneous  poem  of 
its  own  life,  unfolded  to  fit  word  and  expression  from  the 
inward  consciousness  of  the  universal  Church." 

Because  of  the  utter  failure  to  make  out,  by  the  actual 
compositions  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  any  such  fixed  form 
of  the  faith  answering  to  what  we  now  have,  and  of  a  long 
time  bearing  their  honored  name,  is  it  asked.  What  becomes 
of  the  pretentious  though  venerated  title  ?  Why  should  any 
odor  of  special  and  time-honored  sanctity  still  attach  to  it  ? 
Ought  not  the  name,  enshrining  thus  an  historic  impossibility, 
be  at  once  abandoned?  Is  it  not  in  itself  an  unmitigated 
falsehood  and  lie,  a  manifest  misnomer?  This  ground  is 
boldly  taken  in  some  quarters.  A  recent  critic  condemns  the 
old  title  as  utterly  misleading;  lending  to  it'^a  special  sanc- 
tity that  does  not  belong  to  it;"  gettiag  to  itself  veneration 
and  authority  under  a  name  to  which  it  has  not  a  shadow  of 
right. 

And  yet  is  the  old  tradition  as  to  its  Apostolic  character, 
handed  down  from  the  earliest  times,  wholly  false  ?  Is  there 
no  true  and  original  sense  in  which,  after  all,  it  merits  in  full, 
as  such,  its  venerable  title,  The  ApoMes*  Creed?  False  in- 
deed, as  to  letter,  mere  outward  form  and  history,  neverthe- 
less, as  to  its  spirit,  inward  contents  and  necessary  order,  is 
it  not  absolutely  true  ?  In  fact,  is  there  not  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  distinctive  and  proper  name  came  into  gen- 
eral use,  and  followed  it  down  all  the  centuries,  because  of  its 
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undeniably  close  agreement  with  the  original  type  and  norm  of 
Apostolic  teaching  ? 

With  all  the  diversity,  which  so  plainly  appears  on  the  face 
of  the  history^  there  was,  as  anybody  can  see  who  will  see, 
essential  unity  in  the  substance  of  the  Creed  and  the  very  order 
as  well  in  which  the  articles  are  brought  to  stand  to  each  other. 
The  logic  of  precedent  facts  makes  the  logic  of  faith.  Nothing 
here  like  a  hap-hazard  and  artificial  arrangement  is  perceived, 
but  a  uniform^  perfectly  natural  and  thoroughly  logical  se- 
quence, showing  throughout  its  several  parts  the  presence  and 
power  of  such  a  primordial  type  of  the  faith. 

And  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  finds  its  germinal  utterance 
in  this  first  eorifession  of  faith — this  earnest,  hearty,  prompt 
response  of  St.  Peter  to  his  Lord's  question :  ''  Whom  do  men 
say  that  I,  the  Son  of  man,  am  ?''  "  Thou  art  the  Chkist, 
THB  Son  op  the  living  God  "  [St.  Matthew  xvi.  13, 16].  This 
fact  of  facts  contains  the  whole  Christian  Creed,  as  the  tiny 
acorn  infolds  in  its  mysterious  bosom  the  majestic  oak,  from 
which  it  grows  trunk  and  branches,  by  inward  necessity.  In 
fact,  as  it  afterward  came  forward  in  fuller,  more  expanded  and 
perfect  form,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  save  the  distincter 
utterances  of  the  actual  and  necessary  truths  inherent  in  this 
foundation  principle. 

Later  on,  from  His  own  lips  to  whom  ^'  all  power  in  heaven 
and  in  earth  "  was  committed,  we  have  the  elemental  pattern 
of  the  Creed  authoritatively  set  forth  in  what  has  ever  since 
been  distinctly  known  as  the  formula  of  Christian  baptism ; 
''  Oo  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holt  Ghost  " 
[St.  Matthew  xzviii.  19].  And  thereafter  Apostolic  conduct 
and  preaching  are  everywhere  and  throughout  after  this  fixed 
and  settled  scheme,  reappearing  and  emphasized  in  the  three- 
fold division  ruling  the  Creed  through  its  manifold  variations. 
'*  This  revelation,''  another  has  thoughtfully  said,  *'  constitutes 
the  sum  and  substance  of  Christianity,  as  the  object  of  faith 
we  profess  in  coming  into  the  Church.     To  be  baptized  into 
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Christ  is  to  be  baptized  into  the  whole  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
as  inseparably  joined  with  His  person;  and  the  formal  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  mystery,  accordingly,  in  the  way  of  solemn 
response  or  confession^  was  associated  with  the  ordinance  no 
doubt,  from  the  beginning." 

Nor  to  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  that  chapter  of  early 
Christianity,  The  Acts  of  tlie  Apoatl^y  can  there  be  even  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  this  archetypal  Greed  ruled  their  entire 
sense  of  the  Gospel  as  they  went  forth  to  the  grand  work  laid 
upon  them.  Their  method  was  over  all  the  same ;  baptism, 
not  in  one  name  alone,  but  in  the  Triune  name,  answering  in 
full  and  everywhere  to  the  Divinely  established  and  clearly 
understood  formula.  Their  preaching,  differing  in  form  and 
power^  as  might  well  be  the  case,  the  men  themselves  differing 
in  intellectual  grasp  and  vigor,  was  everywhere  along  the  same 
line.  It  was  pre-eminently /cK^tuo^;  nor  this  in  any  singling  out 
of,  or  any  undue  prominence  assigned  to  this  or  that  one  fact^ 
to  the  disparagement  of  all  others^  in  the  modern  style  of 
minimizing  the  Incarnation  in  order,  as  supposed,  to  magnify 
the  Cross,  but  one  connective  and  consecutive  narration — the 
simple  story  of  redemption  as  necessarily  linked  to  the  person 
and  career  of  Christ  beginning  with  the  angelic  birth-anthem 
onward  to  the  glory  of  Olivet.  The  view  of  Christianity  they 
announced  was  the  objective,  historic  and  sacramental,  which 
reappears  and  reasserts  itself  in  the  Creed  throughout.  For 
whether  one  looks  into  the  Gospels  or  the  Epistles,  the  same 
order  of  marvellous  facts  is  maintained.  The  first  Apostolic 
sermon  preached  with  such  wonderful  results  was  a  type  and 
sample  of  all  the  rest  [Acts  ii.  22-24].  Says  St.  Paul,  and  he 
may  well  stand  for  the  whole  Apostolic  college,  **  I  delivered 
unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  .the  Scriptures ;  and  that 
He  was  buried,  and  that  He  rose  again  the  third  day  according 
to  the  Scriptures."     [1  Corinthians  xv.  3,  4.] 

No  variety  of  thought  and  expression  shows  the  least   de- 
parture from  this  normative  scheme  of  the  Christian   faith. 
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Peter  and  Paul  were  as  different  as  two  men  well  could  be,  and 
yet  as  to  the  actual  contents  of  the  Creed^  the  former  is  as 
emphatic  and  pronounced  as  the  latter.  ''Blessed  be  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  we  hear  him 
exclaim,  ^'  who  according  to  his  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten 
us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead."     [1  Peter  i.  3.] 

We  come  here  upon  the  raison  cPetre  of  the  title  ''  The 
Apostles'  Creed."  No  misnomer  ;  not  in  any  way  misleading. 
For  a  much  better  reason  than  the  mere  dictation  of  its  sep- 
arate parts  by  them  it  merits  all  that  the  venerable  name  car- 
ries along  with  it.  Coming  in  to  embody  and  represent  the 
Gospel  in  living  and  true  form,  as  they  themselves  apprehended 
it  and  transmitted  it,  the  name  itself,  the  result  of  no  concil- 
lar,  but  the  conaensris  of  the  Christian  centuries,  is  singularly 
suitable.  It  is  the  Apostles'  Creed  from  inward  substance  and 
contents.  And,  therefore,  the  old  tradition,  coming  down  from 
ancient  times,  of  its  original  Apostolic  character,  is  still  entitled 
to  earnest  respect,  albeit  in  profounder  sense  and  fact. 

'*  We  may/'  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nevin,  '*  easily  see  in  fact 
how,  with  all  its  changes  and  variations,  the  symbol  before  us 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  very  age  of  the  Apos- 
tleSj  and  in  a  certain  sense,  under  their  very  hands,  and  to  have 
represented  from  the  beginning  the  one  unvarying  faith  of  the 
universal  Christian  world.  It  needs  no  very  close  inspection  to 
perceive  that  the  manifold  ways  in  which  it  was  uttered  come 
all  to  the  same  thing  at  last,  and  fall  back  always  to  a  single 
fundamental  formula  as  their  general  and  common  ground. 
They  are  at  most  different  translations,  more  or  less  full,  of  one 
and  the  same  creed,  comprising  in  itself  the  sense  of  the  new 
creation  in  Christ  Jesus."'*' 

*  Mer.  Rey.  1849,  p.  110,  Art.  The  Apostiei  Creed.  To  this  is  added  the 
teflttmoiij  of  an  able  (German  scholar.  **  As  respects  its  present  form,  the 
Creed  is  post- Apostolic  and  as  well  post-Augustinian ;  but  as  to  its  contents,  it 
is  not  only  ante-Augnstinian,  but  wholl/  and  entirely  Apostolic.  In  this  single 
assertion  is  briefly  compressed  as  a  result,  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  the 
13 
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The  whole  history  of  the  Creeds,  Eastern  and  Western, 
shows  there  was  a  reigning  type  which  naturally  roles  whatever 
expansions  were  afterwards  made.  In  the  mind  of  Irenseos, 
who  stands  forth  in  the  history  of  the  primitive  Ohnrch  as  the 
original  Creed-maker,  this  was  clearly  enough  the  Apostles' 
own  sense  of  the  personal  substance  and  sweep  of  the  Gospel. 
He  could,  then,  and  very  confidently  did  appeal  to  an  '^  immov- 
able Faith/'  which  though  not  in  exact  form,  was  never- 
theless in  sum  and  substance  what,  in  the  course  of  time,  came 
to  bear  that  definite  and  honored  name.  His  own  language  is : 
''  The  Church,  disseminated  throughout  the  whole  world,  held 
it  from  the  Apostles  and  their  disciples,  keeping  it  carefully,  as 
though  she  occupied  but  a  single  house,  accepting  its  contents 
everywhere  as  with  one  heart  and  soul,  and  preaching  them  as 
from  one  and  the  same  mouth.  The  dialects  in  which  it  is 
uttered  are  different ;  but  the  tradition  is  in  force  the  same. 
The  churches  founded  in  Germany  have  no  other  faith  and 
doctrine,  nor  those  in  Spain ;  nor  those  among  the  Celts ;  nor 
those  in  the  East ;  nor  those  in  Egypt ;  nor  those  in  Lybia ;  nor 
those  of  more  central  situation ;  but  as  the  Sun,  God's  workman- 
ship, is  over  the  whole  globe  one  and  the  same,  so  also  the 
evangelical  truth  shines  everywhere  and  illuminates  all  who 
are  willing  to  come  to  its  light.''  Such  testimony,  bringing 
us  *'  into  close  proximity  with  the  immediate  disciples  of  the 
Apostles  themselves,"  is  of  immense  weight  as  to  the  Apostolic 
character,  if  not  direct  composition  of  the  venerable  symbol 
thus  named.  With  only  slightly  divergent  forms,  the  early 
Christians  in  all  parts  of  the  Church — from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome,  from  Ephesus  to  Lyons,  from  Alexandria  to  London — 
had  substantially  one  and  the  same  Creed. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  nothing  is  so  remarkable  as  its 
permanence.    An  old  thing,  as  old  in  one  sense  as  the  Apostles, 

critical  patristic  researches ;  and,  as  far  as  it  maintains  the  Apostolioiij  of  its 
contents,  the  truth  of  this  assertion  maj  be  prored  with  equal  certainty,  respeot- 
ing  erery  single  member  or  part  of  it,  not  excepting  the  latest  additioni."— 
Zockler, 
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thoagh  they  be  not  its  authors,  and  yet  is  it  ever  young  and 
fresh ;  the  well  of  truth,  and  yet  offering  the  same  ^^  waters  of 
life  *'  to  the  generations  of  earth,  coming  and  going.  Through 
all  changes  of  centuries,  changes  of  tongues  and  thought,  of 
languages  and  literature,  it  has  stood  the  expression  and  em- 
bodiment of  historic  Christianity  universally  accepted,  while 
systems  of  philosophy  have  quickly  chased  each  other  like 
hurrying  waves  of  the  sea  breaking  to  pieces  on  the  shore. 
Old  forms  of  thought  have  been  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
new,  whil«  the  new  in  turn  has  grown  antiquated  and  effete. 
But  for  all  the  centuries  of  a  changeful  historic  life  and  philo- 
sophic thought,  the  Greed  has  maintained  its  ground  ;  still 
reverently  repeated  by  gray-haired  sire  and  lisping  childhood ; 
and  to-day  cherished,  more  than  ever,  as  the  common  property 
even  of  a  divided  Christendom,  it  is  sure  to  be,  if  it  ever  come, 
the  common  basis  of  its  unification. 

n.  THB  OBOANIC  STRUCTUBE  OF  THB  CREED  :  THE    ORDER  OF    FACT, 

THE    LOGIC  OF  FAITH. 

All  life  is  first  germinal — a  seed,  an  acorn,  an  egg,  a 
dear  babe  in  its  mother's  arms.  Orowth  is  progress  ;  but  pro- 
gress after  an  inward  necessity,  the  law  and  limit  in  each  case 
of  its  own  life  and  being.  It  ever  stretches  up  and  on  to  full 
and  perfect  form — ^its  own  ultimate  purpose,  its  last  sense  and 
meaning ;  trunk  and  branches,  blossom  and  fruit,  winged  insect 
and  bird,  man  that  walketh  upright,  the  noblest  of  this  whole 
order. 

Gradually  the  hidden  life  unfolds  itself,  taking  on,  in  due 
order  and  time,  stock  and  stem,  parts  and  organs :  one  making 
room  for,  actually  necessitating,  another.  In  due  proportion 
and  place,  they  all  flow  forth,  in  a  truly  organic  way,  from  the 
very  substance  of  the  tree,  until  it  stands  out  to  view  a  sym- 
metrical and  beautiful  whole.  This  makes  the  onward  move- 
ment of  life,  from  root  to  verdant  coronal,  a  truly  organic 
and  historic  process,  not  written  or  printed,  indeed,  as  in  a 
higher  human   world,   nevertheless  distinctly  marked,  as  any 
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one  may  see^  in  the  rings  which  serve  to  indicate  each  year's 
progress  and  growth.  All  springs  from  and  stand  in  a 
common  root.  All  were  first  involved  before  they  could  be 
thus  evolved. 

This  grand  law  of  gradual,  organic  development  from  tiniest 
seed-principle  pervades  all  nature.  Nature  does  nothing  per 
siltum,  makes  no  leaps,  knows  no  Minerva-like  prodigies. 
Not  at  a  bound  does  the  majestic  oak  come  into  full  form  and 
being;  no  product  of  a  night.  Slowly  and  patiently  it  ma- 
tures ;  grows  by  degrees  into  stoutest  wood,  fitted  for  whatever 
the  diversified  use  of  man.  Everywhere  it  is  here  just  as  the 
Divine  Master  apprehended  and  stated  the  invariable  law : 
^^First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear  "  [St.  Matthew  iv.  28]  — an  inward  and  essential  relation, 
to  which  nature  never  fails  to  hold  itself. 

The  same  well-known  physical  and  historical  process  obtains 
in  the  human  world.  Manhood  comes  not  by  a  leap  and 
bound :  no  sudden  spring  into  mature  powers  and  responsible 
position.  The  law  of  natural  birth  and  growth  is  absolute. 
The  infant  includes  the  man ;  but  between  the  child's  wail  and 
the  man's  ''  I  will/'  what  successive  stages  of  development  lie ! 
what  years  of  moral  discipline,  to  answer  in  any  degree  to  St. 
Paul's  grand  ideal :  '^  coming  unto  a  perfect  man^  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ.'*  [Ephesiana 
iv.  13.] 

So  human  life  in  the  shape  of  history.  The  being  of  Adam 
included  more  a  great  deal  than  the  measure  and  destiny  of  a 
single  individual  life.  He  was  not  a  man  simply,  but  the  man, 
the  race,  generic  humanity,  universal  man ;  and  from  him,  as 
the  fontal  source  of  life  on  its  grand  moral  scale,  flowed  out 
all  the  streams  of  history,  now  dark  and  turbid,  now  smooth 
and  clear,  as  these  have  surged  onward  making  the  history  o 
the  world,  written  and  unwritten.  Here  has  been  movement ; 
and  with  movement  historic  progress — the  lower,  followed  by 
the  higher  forms  of  civilization.  We  do  only  come  to  a  right 
apprehension  of  human  life   and  probation  for   all  time  under 
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wbat  may  well  be  styled  the  mystery  of  this  organic  headship 
— the  fault  and  fortunes  of  Adam  affecting  the  entire  race 
through  its  entire  history ;  on  a  broader  platform  sharing  his 
fate,  repeating  his  experience. 

Nations  are  but  the  expansion  of  the  family,  the  clan,  the 
tribe.  The  beginning  of  human  government  was  of  the  sim- 
plest order ;  only,  long  after,  more  complex.  Only  as  the  ne- 
cessities of  adjudication  between  man  and  man  made  themselves 
actually  felt,  did  the  original  patriarchal  rule  give  place  to  the 
unity  and  strength  of  the  state  humanely  organized,  thoroughly 
equipped.  But  what  long  and  chequered  centuries  of  historic 
struggle  and  development — centuries  of  conflict  and  strife,  of 
war  an4  woe,  of  clearing  skies  and  broader  ideas — intervened 
between  the  earlier  despotic  rule  and  the  later,  better  form  of 
liberty  under  law. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  only  right  conception  of  human  re- 
demption as  it  is  apprehended  and  seen  to  be  the  love  and  grace 
of  the  Father  linked  to  the  person  and  fortunes  of  Jesus 
Christ,  His  Son  in  the  flesh,  the  second  Adam,  with  the  first 
and  natural  head,  alike  inclusive  of  the  race :  that  incarnate 
life,  which  beginning  in  the  lowliest  birth,  under  humblest  con- 
ditions, stretched  ever  onward  through  suffering  and  sorrow  to 
the  tragedy  of  the  cross,  speedily  followed  by  signal  victory 
over  the  grave  and  the  open  glory  of  the  ascension.  '^  Hence,'' 
another  has  ably  said,  "  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the 
stupendous  fact  of  the  Incarnation  resolves  itself  into  a  series 
or  chain  of  events,  a  living  historical  process  rather,  by  which 
the  mystery  enters  more  intimately  and  deeply,  always  into  the 
drama  of  the  world's  life,  till  finally  it  becomes  complete,  and 
is  found  to  have  its  perfect  work,  when  Jesus  was  glorified, 
and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened  thus  [St.  John  vii.  39]  , 
for  the  power  of  His  Spirit  to  descend  in  full  measure  upon 
the  earth.'' 

Besides  every  seed  has  its  own  law  and  type  of  expansion  ; 
unfolds  invariably  along  the  line  stamped  upon  it  from  the  be- 
ginning.    This  natural  law  of  limitation  is  absolute,  and  as  old 
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as  creation  :  '^  the  herb  yielding  seed  and  the  fruit-tree  yield- 
ing fruit  after  his  kind "  [Genesis  i.  11].  If  a  man  sow 
wheat  he  reaps  wheat ;  if  barley  he  reaps  barley.  The  hidden 
plastic  force  works  itself  out  by  inward  necessity,  always  after 
its  own  fashion  and  form. 

Logical  processes  are  governed  by  the  same  inflexible  law. 
Thought  must  be  self-consistent  throughout.  One  of  the  pri- 
mary laws  of  thought  is  that  nothing  may  be  introduced  com- 
bining elements  contradictory  of  and  incompatible  with  the 
general  idea,  principle  or  proposition.  Any  incongruity  works 
its  prompt  dismissal  as  a  non  aequitur. 

The  development  of  the  Greed  is  after  a  prescribed  method, 
follows  the  order  of  Divine  facts^  and  where  they  end  comes 
itself  to  its  absolute  limit.  Nothing  can  thereafter  be  grafted 
upon  it  by  conciliar  action  or  papal  dictum,  as  of  the  essence 
of  faith^  beyond  these  primordial  facts,  as,  for  instance,  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or, 
more  recently,  that  of  the  Papal  Infallibility.  The  law  of 
Divine  limitation  is  not  to  bo  thus  transcended  by  human  ar- 
bitrary judgment. 

Three  things  are  to  be  said  of  the  Apostles^  Creed — It  is 
Organic  in  its  structure;  Trinitarian  in  its  conception  of  the 
being  of  God  ;  Historic  in  its  scheme  of  Redemption, «.  e., 
Redemption  linked  to  the  constitution  of  our  Lord's  person 
and  the  facts  of  His  sublime  and  sinless  life. 

In  its  profoundest  sense,  the  Creed  has  been  a  growth :  the 
genuine  unfolding  of  a  vital  kernel  of  eternal  and  essential 
truth  along  its  own  lines,  by  necessary  additions  from  time  to 
time,  but  ever  ''  homogeneous  with  its  original  character  and 
design.^'  This  has  made  it  a  living,  potent  thing  through  all 
the  chequered  history  of  the  Christian  world.  Just  this  has 
given  it  such  marvelous  permanence,  such  deathless  tenacity 
of  life,  such  a  fixed  and  settled  hold  on  the  heart  of  each  and 
every  succeeding  age,  and  withal  such  immense  moulding 
power  in  what  deservedly  comes  forward  as  genuine  historic 
Christianity. 
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To  answer,  in  any  full  and  proper  sense,  its  own  inherent 
principle,  it  had  to  be  thus  a  thing  of  growth ;  each  article 
taking  precisely  the  place  it  holds,  not  in  any  purely  acciden- 
tal way,  bat  because  organically  involved  in  what  had  gone 
before,  as  the  branches  in  the  trunk,  as  the  stem  and  leaves  in 
the  roots,  *'  as  the  heat-ray  in  the  solar  light-ray,"  a  real  and 
genuine  historic  product  of  advancing  Christian  consciousness  ; 
and  not  a  fabrication,  a  thing  of  the  weaver's  loom,  beautiful 
designs  artificially  put  together.  The  Creed  is  no  such  piece 
of  patchwork  as  the  old  tradition  of  its  Apostolic  composition 
made  it,  each  one  contributing  his  own  particular  quota  to  the 
common  stock  ;  ^'  no  piece  of  mosaic,  but  an  organic  unit ;  "  an 
historic  process  springing  from  a  single  principle  or  root,  each 
and  every  complemental  part  appearing  in  fitting  order  and 
place. 

'*  One  scarcely  can  read  the  Apostles'  Creed,"  says  Dr. 
Storrs,  *'  without  feeling  afresh  the  wonder  of  that  mysterious 
energy  which  built  it  to  its  compact  completeness  through 
stormy  ages ;  starting  with  the  great  confession  of  St.  Peten 
finding  a  sovereign  shaping  law  in  the  Baptismal  formula, 
leaving  traces  of  its  working  in  Ignatius,  Justin,  Irenseus,  more 
largely  in  Tertullian,  not  articulated  in  the  Creed  to  the  world 
till  perhaps  the  fourth  century,  not  rounding  it  till  still  later 
into  the  ampler  and  final  form  which  now  is  familiar ;  but  all 
the  time,  from  first  to  last,  holding  unabated  the  primitive  faith 
in  the  Divine  facts,  and  making  those  facts  the  song  and  the 
strength  of  those  who  recive  them.  It  was,  in  very  deed,  age 
after  age,  the  hymn  of  the  martyrs.'' 

In  the  old  heathen  world  the  necessity  of  catechetical 
instruction  of  a  simple  and  fundamental  character  gave  imme- 
diate occasion  for  the  expansion  of  the  Creed.  In  his  day 
already,  Bufinus  speaks  of  this  as  an  ancient  custom.  ^*  They 
who  are  about  to  receive  the  grace  of  Baptism,  publicly  repeat 
the  symbol  in  the  hearing  of  the  faithful.'^  Ambrose,  bishop 
of  Milan,  living  in  the  same  century,  speaks  of  the  custom  as 
one  universally  observed.     This  is  his  account :  *'  Thou  wast 
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asked,  Dost  thou  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty?  Thou 
saidst,  ^  I  do  believe  ; '  and  thou  wast  immersed,  that  is,  thou 
wast  buried.  Again  thou  wast  asked,  Dost  thou  believe  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  His  Gross  ?  Thou  saidst, '  I  do 
believe,'  and  thou  wast  buried  with  Christ.  The  third  time 
thou  wast  asked,  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Holt  Ghost  ?  Thoa 
saidst, '  I  do  believe ; '  and  the  third  time  wast  thou  immersed, 
that  thj  trine  confession  might  absolve  thee  from  the  manj 
falls  of  thy  former  life.*' 

A  catechism  is  necessarily  rudimental ;  has  to  do  with  first 
principles,  root-truths.  St.  Peter's  confession,  earnest,  honest, 
true :  ''  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God'*  [St 
Matthew  zvi.  16],  gave  the  essential  seed- truth.  And  in  the  best 
and  deepest  sense,  the  Oreed  is  throughout  thoroughly  Christo- 
logical,  i.  e.y  is  ruled  in  its  order  and  form  by  the  stupenduous  facts 
centering  in  the  person  and  work  of  Chbist  ;  His  super-an- 
gelic character,  His  Divine  Sonship,  His  preternatural  concep- 
tion. His  true  human  birth,  His  normal  development,  His 
perfectly  natural  relations,  His  tried  and  tempted,  but  spotless 
and  perfectly  holy  life,  His  tragic  end.  His  real  death,  His 
official  but  temporary  sojourn  in  Hades,  His  triumphant  resur- 
rection and  His  glorious  return  to  His  native  home  and  eternal 
abode  at  the  right  hand  of  GoD  in  the  marred  body  He  wore 
on  earth,  yet  now  glorified  and  transfigured,  the  very  promise 
and  pledge  of  their  rightful  entrance  into  heaven  who  live  in 
Him  and  He  in  them.  Thus,  like  the  Gospel  itself  in  these 
main  particulars,  the  Creed  is  simply,  yet  strongly  factual.  It 
does  but  articulate  in  plain  and  concise  form,  and  in  the  pre- 
cise order  of  historic  occurrence,  '^  the  truth,"  as  it  originally 
stood  in  Jesus  Himself.  It  does  but  echo  the  Gospel  as  that 
itself  passed  into  history  through  the  one  redemptive  life,  so 
pure,  so  perfect,  it  most  graphically  sets  forth.  It  does,  in  fact, 
only  keep  actual  step  to  the  music  of  heaven  which  erst 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  woe-begone  men  on  the  plains  of  Beth- 
lehem :  '^  Fear  not,  for  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.     For  unto  you  is  born 
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this  day  in  the  city  oC  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord/'  [St.  Luke,  ii.  10,  11]. 

From  this  initial  point,  this  primal  fact — '^  the  Word  made 
flesh,  and  dwelling  among  us''  [St.  John  i.  14],  the  Greed  sim- 
ply makes,  step  by  step,  the  full  and  entire  movement  of  that 
incarnate  fact  from  the  mystery  of  the  Virgin's  womb  to  the 
'^  life  everlasting,  flowing  directly  from  it  as  its  own  external 
spring-head  and  full  outcome."  That  one  primal  principle  and 
root-mystery  determines  not  only  the  Divine  contents  of  the 
Creed,  but  as  well  the  actual  order  these  severally  hold,  and 
the  one  grand  issue  towards  which  they  steadily  reach  and  in 
which  they  find  at  length  their  ultimate  purpose,  their  last 
sense  and  meaning.  Nothing  is  purely  accidental  here.  All 
comes  forward  in  the  way  of  truly  organic  derivation  and  out- 
flow from  that  seed-principle,  this  bold  answer  which  St.  Peter, 
standing  for  the  twelve,  gave  ex  animo,  from  a  deep  and  abiding 
conviction  of  the  eternal  Keality,  to  Christ's  own  probing 
question  :  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?"  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we 
go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe  and 
are  sure  that  thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God*' 
[^St.  JokUj  vi.  67-69].  From  this  rich  kernel  has  grown  the 
tree  of  the  Lord,  so  stately  and  so  strong.  Given  this  germi- 
nal truth,  and  all  the  rest  follows  by  inward  necessity  and  true 
organic  outgrowth. 

Reverting  again  to  the  figure  employed  ;  every  seed  has  first 
had  antecedent  relations.  It  is  the  product  of  a  parent  exist- 
ence ;  gathers  up  in  its  compass  the  last  results  of  a  vital  move- 
ment going  before.  It  is  itself  a  living  link  with  unknown  ages 
past. 

How  profound  this  primary  utterance  of  the  Christian  faith, 
just  now  under  consideration :  '^  The  Son  of  the  living  God." 
It  carries  human  thought  back  to  the  essential  constitution  of 
the  Godhead,  and  connects  Christ,  in  the  way  of  eternal  gen- 
eration, with  the  Head  and  Fountain  of  Deity.  To  accomplish 
across  the  centuries  all  that  was  graciously  contemplated  in  His 
advent  in  the  flesh,  He  must  Himself,  in  the  profoundest  depths 
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of  His  being,  be  rooted  id  the  one  selfisabsistent  Source  of  all 
things.  IFhe  Incarnation  was  thas  a  personal  moyement  from 
the  eternal  centre  of  life  and  love,  not  complete  in  and  of  itselff 
but  necessarily  looking  forward  to  the  perpetual  and  world-wide 
activity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Greed  stands  in  this  threefold  division.  Rooted  in  the 
very  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  it  is  of  necessity  Trinitarian  iu 
its  conception  and  adequate  presentation  of  Christianity.  How 
otherwise  could  it  be  at  all  in  full  harmony  with  the  Baptismal  for- 
mula of  which  it  is  but  an  amplification  and  enlargement :  ^^  Go 
ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  ISt.  Mat- 
theWf  xxviii,  19]?  And  how  otherwise  could  the  Apostolio 
benediction  itself  be  anything  but  tautological  and  meaningless 
diffusion :  *'  The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jbsus  Christ,  and  the 
l6ve  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with 
you  all "  [2  OorirUhians  xiii.  14]  ?  No,  in  its  formal  structure 
the  Creed  does  but  follow  the  antecedent  pattern  of  Divine 
realities.  And  this  mystery  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity  alone 
gives  to  Christianity  its  truly  Scriptural  basis  and  its  orthodox 
form.  Hence  the  tripartite  division  of  the  Creed  as  uniformly 
printed  in  all  standard  liturgical  works.  And  hence  the  triple 
form  of  the  answer  given  in  the  Church  catechism  to  the  ques- 
tion :  ''  What  does  thou  chiefly  learn  in  these  articles  of  thy 
Belief?  "First,  I  learn  to  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who 
hath  made  me  and  all  the  world. 

*'  Secondly,  In  God  the  Son,  who  hath  redeemed  me  and  all 
mankind. 

''  Thirdly,  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifieth  me  and 
all  the  people  of  God.** 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  that  the  Incarnation  first 
makes  the  triune  form  of  the  Divine  nature  thus  prominently 
brought  to  view.  Christ  is  not  the  ground  or  source  of  the 
Trinity.  He  does  bring  to  actual  revelation  in  the  world  the 
•esential  and  eternal  consiitution  of  the  Godhead ;  '*  not  the 
ereator  of  the  Trinity,  nor  simply  its  procUimer ;  but  the  form 
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of  its  explication  in  the  economy  of  time,  the  medium  by  which 
it  manifests  itself  for  faith,  and  so  for  knowledge,  in  the  con* 
scionsness  of  the  world/'  It  was  a  true  word  which  Irenreus 
said,  '^  Christ  did  not  for  the  first  time  begin  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  when  He  was  incarnate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  He  had 
always  co-existed  with  the  Father." 

However,  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  not  a  few  persons 
that  there  is  in  the  Bible  no  one  ''  clear  categorical  statement " 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Instead  of  this  being  an  occa- 
sion for  anxiety  and  distress,  it  is  really  a  cause  for  quiet  con- 
fidence and  satisfaction.  The  revelation  of  Divine  things 
stands,  not  in  naked  words,  but  in  the  order  of  living  facts,  a 
truly  Divine  deed,  and  not  a  mere  "  God-said.''  All  the 
better  satisfied  we  may  be  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
stands  in  the  organic  structure  of  Holy  Scripture,  itself  thus 
answering  to  ordering  facts,  and  not  in  any  number  of  isolated 
passages  picked  out  here  and  there  in  a  purely  mechanical  and 
arbitrary  way.  Put  that  the  eternal  truth  comes,  not  as  water 
poured  through  a  tube,  but  by  the  living  stream  and  actual 
outflow  of  history. 

St.  Peter's  confession,  ^^  Thou  art  the  Chbist,  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God,"  involved  from  the  first  the  faith  and  apprehen- 
sion of  God  in  three  personal  distinctions.  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost.  Divine  Sonship  presupposes  Divine  Fatherhood- 
Christ  is  God's  self-revelation.  He  Himself  tells  us,  '^  No 
man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  He  to  whom  the 
Son  shall  reveal  Him."  [St.  Matthew  xi.  27  ;  St.  Luke  x.  22.] 
'*  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the  only-begotten  Son, 
which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him  " 
[St.  John  i.  18].  ■*  In  this  is  manifested  the  love  of  GoD  towards 
ns,  because  that  God  sent  His  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world, 
that  we  might  live  through  Him  "  [1  John  iv.  9].  So  St.  Paul's 
complete  statement  of  his  own  profound  sense  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Word  made  flesh,  ^^  In  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily  "  [Colossians  ii.  9].  And,  if  possible,  so  even 
more  explicitly  and  strongly,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
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Hebrews^  ''The  Brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  ex- 
press Image  of  His  Person  "  [Hebrews  i.  8]. 

The  mirror  before  which  a  man  stands  reflects  back  his  like^ 
ness.  It  is  but  the  lifeless  image  of  the  true.  However,  the 
image  stamped  on  the  face  of  that  man's  son  is,  as  we  say,  the 
father's  living  likeness — his  second  self ;  the  father  over  again 
in  the  son.  Christ  is  the  adequate,  as  He  is  the  personal 
Image  of  Ood,  His  living  expression  and  embodiment  [xapaxrijp 
r^c  bnoardaew^  auzou,  Hebrews  i.  8],  His  own^'self-reflection 
[elxfbp  TOP  dedy  top  dtrpdzop,  Colossians  i.  15 ;  dc  i<TTtP  elxcbp 
TOP  Sedu,  2  Corinthians  iv.  4],  the  Living  Mirror,  as  it  were, 
in  which  He  shows  Himself  to  man,  the  loving  Father  that  He 
is  [St.  John  iii*  16  ;  1  John  iv.  10],  and  by  which,  discerning 
His  eternal  favor,  the  sons  of  men  can  draw  ever  so  near  to 
Him  with  filial  confidence,  saying  without  fear  and  trembling, 
Abba  Father.  That  in  these  phrases,  the  sacred  writers  assert 
the  Divine  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  is  the  general  testi- 
mony of  the  fathers.  Said  Basil,  '^  Christ  is  not  like  an 
image  made  by  art,  but  He  is  a  living  Image  or  rather  Life 
itself,  not  in  outward  fashion,  but  in  very  essence  itself,  pre- 
serving the  invariability  of  God.*'  "A  living  Image  of  the 
Living  one,"  says  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

Though  redemption  was  linked  to  the  person  of  Christ  by 
reason  of  its  Divine-human  constitution,  yet  was  it  neither  to 
be  limited  to  His  person  nor  His  Palestinian  home  and  people. 
He  was  not  a  Jew  for  the  Jews  only,  as  Luther  a  German  for 
the  Germans.  He  is  a  universal  man,  the  representative  and 
generic  head  of  the  race,  the  second  Adam  [2  Corinthians  xv. 
47].     His  Saviourhood  is  comprehensive  and  world-wide. 

<'  In  Him  the  tribes  of  Adam  boast 
More  blessings  than  their  father  lost." 

Life  and  salvation  are  to  stream  forth  from  Him  o'er  all  the 
world,  as  light  and  heat  from  the  sun.     His  redemption   ia 
" once  for  all"  [Hebrews  x.  10]. 
But  how  is  this  comprehensive  purpose  in  Christ  to  become. 
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as  the  ages  roll  in  and  on,  a  gracious  realization  ?  There  is 
needed  here  a  fresh  activity,  proceeding  from  the  Divine  centre, 
a  personal  agency,  because  of  invisibility  capable  of  presence 
and  potency  everywhere,  moving  on  hearts  and  consciences  at 
the  same  time  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  bodily  disappearance  of  Christ  from  the  earth  involves 
His  redemptive  character  and  work  in  no  general  disappoint- 
ment, no  inglorious  and  abrupt  failure.  In  fact,  that  does  but 
make  way  for  and  completes  itself  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  third  person  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  and  His  con- 
tinuous work  on  the  grandest  possible  scale,  co-terminous  with 
humanity  itself, 

I  take  the  liberty  to  append  in  this  connection  these  grand 
words  of  a  great  Christian  thinker  and  writer,  ^^The  great  fact 
of  the  Creed,  the  revelation  of  the  Ever  Blessed  Trinity  in  the 
mystery  of  redemption,  completes  itself  finally  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  through  whose  presence  in  the  world  the  saving  power 
of  Christ's  life  is  carried  over  to  His  people.  A  new  region  of 
glory  is  thus  thrown  open  to  the  vision  of  faith,  including,  as 
before,  a  flowing  process,  whose  commencement  is  here  joined 
at  once  with  its  magnificent  end.  The  whole,  however,  is  but  a 
continuation  of  the  one  stupendous  mystery  that  goes  before. 
Our  faith  in  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  drawn  from  some  other 
quarter,  and  then  made  to  range  itself  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent belief,  along  with  our  faith  in  the  Incarnation ;  it 
grows  forth  from  this  as  its  necessary  and  only  sufficient 
ground ;  it  can  have  no  value,  no  reality^  in  truth,  save  as  it  is 
made  to  enter  our  minds  in  this  way.  So,  too,  our  faith  in 
Christ  completes  itself  legitimately  only,  in  the  faith  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  A  true  Christology,  involving,  as  it  must,  a 
living  sense  of  the  true  universal  import  of  Christ's  life, 
carries  in  itself  a  demand  for  the  extension  of  its  power,  in 
some  way,  over  to  the  race  he  came  to  redeem.  The  river  of 
life  which  first  opens  upon  our  view  in  His  person  must  flow 
over  these  banks  in  the  end  and  become  a  sea  of  glory  filling 
the  whole  world.     This  can  be  accomplished  only  through  the 
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living  activity  of  the  Holt  Ghost  ;  whose  proper  personality 
and  work,  accordingly,  faith  is  thus  brought  to  apprehend,  as 
the  necessary  complement,  we  may  say,  of  what  it  has  previ- 
ously apprehended  as  the  presence  of  OoD  in  Chbist.  We 
read  of  God's  Spirit  as  present  with  a  certain  kind  of  action 
in  the  world,  before  Christ  came ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  take 
this  as  identical  at  all  with  the  form  of  His  presence  in  the 
world  since.  We  are  plainly  told  that  the  Spirit,  as  He  now 
works  in  the  Church,  could  not  be  given  till  Christ  was  glori- 
fied ;  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  must  complete  its  coarse 
in  His  person  before  room  could  be  made  for  the  further  reve- 
lation of  its  power  in  the  other  form.  This  accordingly  was  the 
great  promise  for  which  His  disciples  were  directed  to  wait, 
when  He  left  the  world ;  the  fulfillment  of  which,  too,  as  we  all 
know,  took  place  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church.  The  article  ^  I  believe  in  the 
Holt  Ghost  '  has  regard  altogether  to  this  revelation,  the 
entrance  of  GoD*s  Spirit  into  the  process  of  the  world's  life  as 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  under  such  form  of  existence  and 
action  as  had  no  place  before,  and  was  just  rendered  possible 
only  by  the  new  creation  brought  to  pass  in  His  person.  To 
accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Holt  Ghost  as  true  on  other 
grounds  and  under  a  simply  abstract  form,  cannot  satisfy  at  all 
the  sense  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  only  faith  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  it  knows  is  that  which  is  conditioned  by  faith  in  the 
sublime  Christology  that  goes  before,  and  which  grows  out  of 
this  as  its  cause  and  ground."'*' 

All  this  now  must  help  us  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
real  historical  character  of  the  Creed.  It  is  pre-eminently 
personal  and  historical,  not  theological,  not  sceientific,  not 
speculative.  Here  is  neither  philosophizing  nor  dogmatizing. 
The  world  is  full  of  Systems  of  Theology,  Christian  Institutes, 
Bodies  of  Divinity.  They  have  their  rightful  place  and  office. 
The  training  of  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry  could  not  be 

*The  Rey.  J.  Williamson  Nenn,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Miboibsbubo  Bivnw,  1849, 
pp.  829-330. 
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thorougblj  conducted  without  them,  and  years  of  preparation 
are  necessary  for  their  complete  mastery. 

A  Creed  is  not  for  the  few,  but  the  many ;  for  the  unedu- 
cated as  for  the  learned ;  for  the  young  and  old.  It  presents 
great  truths,  but  concretely,  in  the  form  of  personal  revelation 
and  historical  fact.  It  goes  out  from  a  living  centre,  and 
travels  along  the  road  of  a  living  career.  Facts,  not  dogmas, 
are  its  staple.  Like  the  Gospels^  its  Ghristology  is  its  living 
principle.  We  name  them  the  Evangelical  History.  And  the 
name  is  a  true  one.  A  life,  a  perfectly  unique  and  marvelous 
life,  stands  back  of  these  fragramentary  biographies.  They 
begif  with  the  same  stupendous  event,  follow  mainly  the 
same  course  to  the  same  tragic  end,  and  issue  at  last  in  the 
same  glorious  triumph  over  death  and  the  grave.  Nothing  in 
all  literature  is  so  thoroughly  historical  as  these  sacred  nar- 
ratives. They  put  before  us  a  real  person ;  and,  notwith- 
standing admitted  diversities,  only  to  bo  expected  in  such  a 
four-fold  presentatipn,  with  a  marvelous  unity  in  their  con- 
ception of  His  character. 

As  the  Gospels,  so  the  Greed  is  historical.  In  some  simple 
form  it  had  actual  place  before  them.  And  it  travels  the 
same  glorious  highway,  setting  up  the  same  significant  mile- 
stones. Here  is  the  same  emphasis  laid  on  His  essential  one- 
ness with  God  in  the  depths  of  eternity,  His  supernatural 
conception.  His  true  human  birth,  His  oneness  with  man  under 
the  pressure  and  power  of  temptation,  His  demonstrated  pur- 
ity and  sinlessness,  the  reality  of  His  death,  and  the  reality 
of  His  resurrection,  and  finally  the  glory  of  His  ascension, 
followed,  in  due  course,  by  the  advent  of  the  Holt  Ghost,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  product  of 
the  Pentecostal  wonder  as  it  is  itself  the  vital  principle  and 
power  of  all  subsequent  history.  The  Creed  throughout  is 
simply  factual.  God  is  a  fact,  Christ  is  a  fact,  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  a  fact,  the  Christian  Church  is  a  fact,  sin  is  a  fact, 
redemption  is  a  fact.  This  order  of  events  makes  the  logic 
of   faith.     No  man  is  damned  for  not  believing  this  or  that 
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system  of  theology.  No  man  can  be  saved  who  believes  not 
the  Creed  ex  animo.  Away  with  the  miserable  cant  of  its  being 
''  a  burden  on  the  faith  which  it  expresses/'  They  have  alto- 
gether misconceived  it  who  imagine  anything  of  the  kind.  In 
fact,  it  is  an  inspiration  and  spur  rather  to  Christian  thought 
and  action  in  thq  right  direction.  The  Church  militant,  like 
an  army,  needs  such  a  standard  and  symbol  to  rally  and  in- 
spire its  squadrons. 

Says  an  American  divine  with  great  force:  "Not  as  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  merely  of  this  sublime  and  magnifi- 
cent temple,  but  only  as  we  pass  into  the  awful  bosom  of  the 
sanctuary  itself,  may  we  ever  expect  to  apprehend,  .as  they 
are,  the  forms  and  proportions  of  its  true  interior  structure." 
Says  an  American  writer  of  genius  :  '^  Christian  faith  is  a  grand 
cathedral  with  divinely  pictured  windows.  Standing  without, 
you  see  no  glory  nor  can  possibly  imagine  any ;  standing 
within,  each  ray  of  light  reveals  a  harmony  of  unspeakable 
splendor.'^ 


IV. 


THE     REQUIREMENTS    OF     THE     MINISTRY     OP 

TO-DAY.* 

BY  REY.  A.  E.  DAHLMAN. 

I  HAVE  Stated  my  subject  as  the  requirements  of  the  ministry 
of  to-daj,  not  in  order  to  make  the  impression  as  though 
these  requirements  were  essentially  different  in  our  age  from 
those  of  any  otHer  period  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Cer- 
tainly the  natural  human  heart  is  the  same  to-day  as  the 
Prophet  experienced  it  to  be  in  his  time,  deceitful  above  all  things 
and  desperately  wicked,  and  requires  the  same  Divine  healing 
power ;  there  is  certainly  only  one  remedy  for  all  the  evils  of 
our  time,  the  same  as  for  those  of  any  other,  and  that  is  the  un- 
adulterated gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  there  is  only  one 
way  of  salvation  for  all  time  and  for  all  classes  of  mankind, 
and  that  is  *^  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven,  given 
among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved  ''  but  the  name  Christ 
Jesus." 

The  work  of  the  ministry  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  the 
edification  of  believers  and  the  shepherding  of  the  flock  of 
Christ  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  ages.  And  yet  it  is  true 
that  the  age  in  which  we  live  makes  other  and  in  a  certain 
sense  higher  demands  of  the  ministry  than  any  other  in  the  history 
of  the  church,  and  the  minister,  to  be  an  efficient  servant  of 
Christ,  dare  not  disregard  all  these  demands.  The  contents 
of  preaching  must  remain  the  same  for  all  time,  for  the  truth 
is  the  same,  and  ^'  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay   than  that 

*  The  substance  of  an  address  deliyered  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  new  building  of  the  Mission  House,  Franklin,  Wis.,  Not.  14, 1888. 
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is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day 
and  forever ;"  but  the  form  in  whibh  this  gospel  truth  is  pre- 
sented must  vary  according  to  the  social,  intellectual,  moral 
and  spiritual  condition  of  those  to  whom  we  minister,  and  of 
the  different  ages  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  St.  Paul 
preached  in  an  altogether  different  way  at  Athens,  from  what 
he  did  at  Jerusalem ;  just  as  the  Apostle  Peter  preached  differ- 
ently to  Cornelius  and  his  household,  from  what  he  did  to  the 
thousands  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  There  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  sermons  of  Augustine,  Tauler  and  Luther,  not 
merely  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  personal  differences  of  the 
men,  but  also  by  the  different  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
the  times  in  which  they  lived.  And  those  very  sermons  of  La- 
ther and  Zwingli  which  swayed  the  multitude3,^which  produced 
such  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  many  and  changed  the 
current  of  their  lives,  would  fall  flat  if  preached  to  a  modern 
audience.  Even  the  sermons  of  Spener  and  Franke  in  Ger- 
many, so  fruitful  of  spiritual  blessings  to  many,  or  of  the  more 
modern  evangelical  preachers,  would  prove  more  or  less  ineffect- 
ive if  preached  to  a  German  American  Assembly. 

As  the  form  of  preaching,  so  must  also  the  method  of 
Christian  and  pastoral  work  vary  according  to  the  different 
times,  conditions  and  circumstances.  We  know,  for  instance, 
that  the  respect  and  reverence  shown  the  ministerial  office  in 
former  times  is  not  to  be  found  to-day ;  that  in  this  age  the 
masses  assume  a  different,  a  more  hostile  position  over  against 
the  church  than  in  times  past,  that  the  increased  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  press  has  not  only  elevated  the  standard  of 
general  intelligence,  but  has  also  vitiated  the  taste  of  many 
and  produced  a  morbid  desire  for  entertainment  and  gratifica- 
tion, which  makes  reading  or  speaking  requiring  sharp  atten- 
tion and  thoughtfulness  distasteful,  especially  as  regards  reli- 
gious and  spiritual  truth  ;  we  know  further  that  the  spread  of 
general  education  has  produced  much  superficial  knowledge 
which  vaunts  itself  and  is  puffed  up,  and  immature  as  it  is, 
assumes   to   pronounce  judgment   on  truths  and  principles   of 
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which  it  has  scarcely  learned  the  rudiments.  These  changed 
conditions  of  society  require  different  methods  of  Christian  work 
from  those  of  other  times  and  other  lands  ;  the  present  more  than 
times  past  requires  direct  personal  effort  with  the  individual 
in  the  congregation  and  community,  and  the  training  of  pro- 
feuing  Christians  to  become  active  workers  in  the  church,  if  the 
minister  wishes  to  receive  the  divine  blessing  on  his  labor  for 
the  apbnilding  of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord.  The  ministers 
of  the  gospel  whose  great  work  it  is,  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
His  Holy  Spirit,  to  bring  men  into  subjection  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christy  should  fully  realize  what  the  requirements  of  the  min- 
istry are  in  the  age  in  which,  and  among  the  people  with  whom, 
they  live.  Each  one  must  determine  for  himself  what  is 
specially  required  for  successful  work  in  the  field  in  which  he 
is  placed ;  but  there  are  some  general  requirements  of  the  min- 
istry of  to-day,  in  which  none  should  be  found  wanting.  Let  me 
briefly  refer  to  these. 

1.  In  the  first  place  I  mention  a  healthy  and  strong  physical 
eanstittUion.  This  requirement,  although  not  the  most  impor- 
tant, is  worthy  of  special  mention.  In  some  quarters  there  are 
parents  to-day,  who  believe  that  the  son  who  is  physically  weak 
and  ailing  is  for  that  reason  better  adapted  for  the  ministry 
than  for  any  other  calling  in  life.  And  there  are  young  men 
who  seem  to  think  that  the  want  of  physical  robustness  and 
strength  is  a  certain  evidence  of  their  divine  call  to  be  ministers 
of  the  gospel, — as  though  the  life  of  the  minister  were  one  of 
ease  and  leisure  and  his  work  not  such  a  strain  on  his  physical 
powers  as  that  of  the  laborer,  the  mechanic,  the  business  and 
professional  man.  This  idea  is  altogether  wrong,  and  brings 
serious  disappointment  to  those  who  believe  in  it.  Want  of 
physical  strength  and  endurance  should  rather  cause  the  aspir- 
ant to  the  ministry  seriously  to  question  his  call  to  this  service 
of  the  Lord. 

There  is  no  work  or  calling  in  life  which  so  much  demands 
a  strong  physical  constitution  and  power  of  endurance  as  that 
of  the  ministry.     Physicians  of  the  highest  authority  tell  us 
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there  is  no  such  strain  on  the  nervous  system,  no  such  tax  on 
the  physical  powers  in  any  other  department  of  work,  as  that 
of  the  two  or  three  regular  preaching  services  weekly,  and  the 
continuous  and  severe  study  required  if  the  minister  is  to  be 
efficient;  leaving^  out  of  consideration  calls  for  special  ser- 
vices and  the  effects  on  a  sympathetic  nature  of  affliction,  suf- 
fering and  the  many  ills  with  which  he  is  officially  brought  in 
contact,  as  well  as  the  sore  trials  and  disappointments  he  is 
called  to  pass  through  as  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ.  And 
a  faithful  and  diligent  German  ministry,  such  as  our  church  in 
this  country  needs,  must  especially  be  physically  strong  and 
healthy.  Every  German  minister  knows  how  economically  his 
time  must  be  divided,  and  how  his  powers  are  taxed,  if  he  is  to 
be  faithful  to  the  several  duties  of  his  office.  As  the  circum- 
stances are  to-day  he  must  be  more  outside  than  within  his 
study.  Pastoral  visitation,  funeral  and  other  special  services 
will  keep  him  busy  the  greater  part  of  the  week.  Frequently 
he  will  have  to  make  up  lost  time  for  necessary  study  and  read- 
ing by  sitting  up  late  at  night.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties, 
he  will  often  be  burdened  with  the  management  of  the  secular 
matters  of  the  congregation.]  If  he  is  a  home  missionary  in  the 
country,  he  will  often  have^several  preaching  places,  will  have  to 
brave  all  kinds  of  weather  and  must  continually  risk  such  ex- 
posure as  a  frail  constitution  cannot  bear.  The  minister  does 
not  need  the  brawn  and  muscle  of  a  prize-fighter,  neither  the 
strength  of  the  cartman  and  stevedore,  but  he  does  need  a  good 
measure  of  health  and  vitality  and  nerve  power,  if  he  is  not  to 
break  down  after  a  few  years  of  active  and  faithful  service, 
a  hopeless  physical  wreck.  Montaigne,  speaking  of  the  work 
of  education  each  one  has  to  do  for  himself,  says  :  ^'Our  work 
is  not  to  train  a  soul  by  itself  alone,  nor  a  body  by  itself  alone, 
but  to  train  a  man,  and  in  man  soul  and  body  can  never 
be  divided,'' — an  important  truth  which  the  minister  of  the 
gospel  should  ever  keep  in  mind. 

2.  The  second  requirement  of  the  ministry  I  would  mention 
is  a  thoroiigh  intellectua:  training.     Too  much  importance,  it 
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seems  to  me,  cannot  easily  be  attached  to  this  point.  Through- 
out all  the  churches  to-day  in  all  Christian  lands,  stress  is  laid 
on  the  necessity  of  an  educated  ministry.  It  is  a  fanatical 
notion,  only  held  by  a  few,  that  learning  is  a  hindrance,  and 
the  lack  of  it  a  help  to  the  preacher — a  notion  which  finds  no 
support  in  Scripture  or  in  the  experience  of  the  church.  It 
is  true  the  Apostles  of  Christ  were  not  learned  in  the  learning 
of  the  schools,  but  they  had  the  teaching  of  the  Master 
and  the  special  illumination  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  the  definite  mission  of  announcing  ''  what  they  had  seen 
with  their  eyes  and  heard  with  their  ears  concerning  the  word 
of  life."  And  even  among  them  the  one  who  in  his  youth  had 
sat  at  the  feet  of  the  masters  of  human  learning  and  obtained 
the  best  intellectual  training  of  his  time,  after  learning  by 
divine  grace  ''  to  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord,''  accomplished  more  for 
his  master  than  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  combined.  And  in 
all  ages  of  the  Church  those  who  were  mighty  instruments  of 
Grod's  power  for  the  salvation  of  men,  both  as  teachers  in  uni- 
versities and  as  preachers  for  the  people — as,  for  instance,  the 
Reformers — were  thoronghly  educated  men  and  scholars. 

For  a  full  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  ministry 
a  thorough  mental  training  is  necessary,  such  as  is  generally 
obtained  by  a  comprehensive  classical  and  theological  educa- 
tion. The  minister  is  ^'the  servant  of  the  word  of  Ood,*' 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  His  office  is  to  pro- 
claim, explain,  enforce  and  apply  the  truths  of  the  word  of 
God  according  to  the  wants  of  those  to  whom  he  is  called  to 
minister.  The  divine  word  is  to-day  not  communicated  by 
immediate  inspiration  as  it  was  to  the  Apostles,  but  is  found 
complete  in  Holy  Scripture.  The  latter  is  the  fountain  from 
which  all  must  draw  who,  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  desire  to 
witness  to  Christ.  In  the  Scripture  we  have  an  historical 
revelation,  originally  given  in  foreign  languages.  To  draw  as 
we  should  from  the  source  of  truth,  we  should  have  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  original  languages  and  of  the  principles  of 
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interpretation  to  verify  in  particular  instances  our  translation 
and  the  explanation  of  the  learned  commentators  we  consult, 
so  as  not  to  get  God's  trath  at  second  hand,  but  from  the 
fountain-head.  The  Church  of  Christ  has  heen  studying  and 
searching  the  divine  revelation  during  these  centuries  of  its 
existence,  and  the  student  of  Scripture  is  not  expected  to  and 
could  not  investigate  this  immense  field  of  truth  depending 
solely  on  his  own  powers  and  resources.  He  has  and  needs 
the  aid  of  the  results  of  the  scriptural  study  of  the  ages. 
These  results  are  crystallized  as  it  were  in  the  Confessions  of 
faith  of  the  Churches,  and  find  full  expression  in  the  systems 
of  doctrine.  What  the  naturalist  has  done  for  the  student  of 
natural  science,  viz.,  collected  the  facts  and  phenomena,  and 
grouped  them  in  well-ordered  systems  according  to  certain 
great  principles  and  truths,  the  same  helpful  service  the  great 
teachers  of  the  Church  render  the  student  of  the  word  of  Ood 
to-day.  They  have  gathered  facts  and  truths  of  Scripture 
into  doctrinal  systems  which  are,  as  it  were,  well-prepared 
highways  along  which  the  searcher  of  truth  can  pursue  a  suc- 
cessful quest  to  fuller  knowledge.  But  in  order  to  accomplish 
this,  these  doctrinal  systems  must  be  known;  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  the  study  of  dogmatics.  But  these  dogmas  and  human 
systems  are  not  our  final  source  of  truth.  This,  from  which 
they  must  be  taken,  and  which  they  are  only  logically  to  un- 
fold, and  with  which  their  conclusions  to  be  reliable  must  fully 
agree  and  by  which  they  must  be  verified,  is  the  word  of  God. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  well -equipped  minister,  be- 
sides his  linguistic  and  dogmatic  knowledge^  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  itself,  as  to  form  and  contents ;  to  be 
versed  in  the  questions  as  to  the  origin,  genuineness  and  can- 
onicity  of  the  several  books  of  sacred  Scripture;  to  study  the 
special  purpose,  the  development  of  thought,  the  doctrinal  and 
practical  contents  of  the  single  books  and  the  doctrinal  devel- 
opment throughout  the  whole  of  the  canon ;  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  now  called  biblical  theology. 

The  Bible  has  been  a  power  in  the  world  these  eighteen  cen- 
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tories.  Both  the  ^Church  and  the  world  of  the  present  is  a 
product  of  the  past.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  has  manifested  its 
power,  has  expressed  its  inner  truth  and  life  in  the  development 
and  history  of  the  Church.  Christ  the  ward  which  was  in  the 
beginning,  was  with  Ood  and  is  Ood,  has  not  only  revealed 
Himself  in  the  Scriptures,  but  also  in  the  History  of  His 
Church,  which  is  His  body.  The  latter  revelation  is,  to  a  cer* 
tain  extent,  the  development  of  the  former,  and  the  two  com* 
plement  each  other.  Hence,  we  can  only  understand  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  the  light  of  holy  Scripture,  and  this 
history  again  throws  important  and  valuable  light  on  God's 
truth  for  the  minister  of  to-day.  For  his  thorough  outfit, 
therefore,  he  requires  a  thorough  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  world,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  scaffold  around  the  temple  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Add  to  what  has  been  mentioned  the  study  of  practical  the- 
ology and  we  have  the  necessary  intellectual  equipment  of  the 
efficient  minister  of  to-day,  an  equipment  which  cannot  well  be 
obtained  without .  a  thorough  classical  and  literary  course  of 
study  preparatory  to  it. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  have  we  not  ministers  at  the  present 
day  without  a  classical  and  with  a  very  limited  theological  edu- 
cation who  are,,  nevertheless,  successful  in  their  work,  have 
organized  and  built  up  large  congregations,  and,  what  is  more, 
whose  labor  of  love  is  fruitful  of  spiritual  results,  and  whose 
ministration  God  has  signally  blessed  for  the  conversion  of 
souls  ?  Is,  therefore,  not  a  facility  of  utterance,  a  good  com- 
mand of  English  or  German  and  a  common  school  education, 
joined  with  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  with  natural  gifts 
and  good  common  sense,  and  especially  a  truly  regenerated 
heart,  sufficient  to  insure  usefulness  in  the  ministry  ?  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  advocate  the  exclusion  of  such  from  the  ministry, 
simply  because  they  have  no  higher  literary  and  theological 
attainments.  Nay,  whomsoever  God  has  truly  called  man  has 
no  right  to  exclude.  Besides,  the  present  state  of  the  Church 
and  of  home  missionary-work  is  such  that  we  would  be  very 
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unwise  if  we  would  not  welcome  such  men  to  the  ranks  of  the 
ministry.  And  jet  the  fact  remains  that  those  successful  and 
e£5cient  in  the  ministry,  whose  education  was  deficient,  are  the 
exceptions  and  not  the  rule  ;  and  many  such  admitted  by  Ohnrch 
courts  to  licensure  and  ordination  have  proved  dead  failures, 
have  brought  disgrace  to  the  Church  to  which  they  belonged 
and  incalculable  harm  to  the  congregations  they  served.  We 
must  also  not  forget  that  those  who  are  efficient  in  their  places 
generally  have  special  talents  and  an  untiring  energy  which  thjey 
put  to  the  work  of  supplying  the  wants  of  their  education  during 
their  ministerial  career  as  best  they  can, — talents  which,  if  they 
had  enjoyed  the  opportunities  of  their  brethren,  would  have  placed 
them  in  the  front  ranks  of  their  fellows  and  increased  their  use- 
fulness manifold.  These  successful  ministerial  brethren  are 
not  of  the  kind  to  boast  of  their  want  of  education  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  tell  you  that  the  longer  they  are  in  the  work  and 
the  more  they  are  conscious  of  its  opportunities  and  require- 
ments, the  more  painfully  they  feel  their  deficiencies ;  and  if 
they  have  sons  who  choose  the  ministry,  they  will  be  very 
careful  to  give  them  all  the  opportunities  of  a  thorough  educa- 
tion in  their  power. 

We  must  certainly  not  lower  the  standard  of  education  of 
the  ministry  at  the  present  day.  Our  age  is  a  reading  and  a 
thinking  age ;  our  people  are  restlessly  active ;  notwithstanding 
its  defects,  popular  education  is  becoming  more  general  and 
information  on  important  subjects  wider,  from  year  to  year. 
We,  in  our  Church,  need  a  thoroughly  educated  ministry,  if  we 
want  to  gather  in  the  better  educated  of  our  German  popula- 
tion and  hold  our  own  youth  who  have  enjoyed  and  used  the 
opportunities  of  higher  culture.  Yes,  even  if  we  would  have 
merely  a  hearing  in  some  of  our  cities,  we  need  thorough, 
intellectual  training.  So  much  more  do  we  need  it  if  we  want 
to  be  reliable  expounders  and  teachers  of  the  Divine  Word  in 
whom  our  people  are  to  place  implicit  confidence.  If  a  minister 
does  not,  as  a  general  thing,  stand  above  the  average  intelli- 
gence of  the  community  where  he  dwells,  he  will  not  have  the 
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respect  of  his  people.  "  The  Christian  pastor  to-day,"  says 
one  of  our  most  eminent  divines,  ^'  for  a  successful  discharge  of 
his  duties,  will  need  the  highest  discipline  of  mind  and  heart 
of  which  he  is  capable,  and  the  amplest  resources  of  knowledge 
he  can* possibly  accumulate.  He  is  to  occupy  a  position  of 
responsibility,  that  is  second  to  none  on  earth.  Every  day,  if 
true  to  his  trust,  he  not  only  moulds  characters  that  are  to 
endure  forever,  but  there  goes  forth  from  him  and  his  Church  a 
power  that  enters  as  an  integral  part  into  the  life  of  the  nation. 
No  man  should  be  willing  or  be  permitted  to  take  such  a  posi- 
tion, who  has  not  made  of  himself,  intellectually  and  morally,  the 
utmost  that  his  natural  endowments  and  the  providence  of  Ood 
have  permitted,  and  has  not  thereby  been  made  able  to  teach 
men," 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  a  good  scholar  will  not  make 
a  practical  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  but  the  fault  in  such  cases 
lies  not  with  the  scholarship,  but  with  the  peculiarity  of  the 
man.  We  have  many  instances  of  far-reaching  and  thorough 
scholarship  joined  with  the  greatest  practical  efficiency  and 
success  in  the  ministry ;  and  not  only  in  the  case  of  the 
Reformers,  of  Wesley,  of  Tholuck  and  of  Krummacher,  but  of 
*8ome  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  of  our  time. 

We  must  not  forget  that  thorough  intellectual  training  is  not 
to  be  attained  by  learning  to  know  a  little  of  everything  and 
spreading  one's  self  over  a  great  deal  of  ground.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  few  necessary  and  important  branches,  thoroughly 
mastered  by  hard  and  continuous  study,  will  sooner  furnish  the 
intellectual  training  required  to-day  than  a  pretentious  all- 
embracing  course  of  study  that  only  superficially  touches  each 
subject  prescribed.  But  such  training  is  never  obtained  by  a 
short,  hot-bed  process  sometimes  resorted  to.  Some  who  have 
not  the  perseverance  needed  to  acquire  a  liberal  education 
some  who  are  engaged  early  and  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  married, 
like  to  have  a  short-cut  to  the  ministry.  And  unfortunately, 
the  great  number  of  vacant  charges  often  moves  Church-courts 
and  trustee-boards  and  faculties  of  theological  institutions  to 
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hurry  students  through  the  course  and  into  the  active  ministry, 
who  should  have  been  more  thoroughly  furnished  for  their 
work.  A  want  of  thorough  intellectual  training  is  a  misfortune 
that  will  be  deplored  by  every  minister  conscious  of  it  and  by 
the  denomination  to  which  he  belongs. 

8.  A  third  requirement  of  the  ministry,  one  of  paramount 
importance,  is  a  true  and  living  faith  in  the  Lord  Je$u8  (^riat 
and  a  heart  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  minister  is  to 
teach  the  way  of  salvation ;  but  as  little  can  the  blind  lead  the 
blind  as  an  unconverted  minister  can  lead  sinful  man  to  the 
Saviour  and  be  a  help  to  the  believing  Christian  for  sanctifica- 
tion  of  heart  and  life.  The  minister  is  to  be  a  witness,  not 
merely  to  the  historical  but  to  the  lim/ng  Christ.  This  is  impos- 
sible unless  Christ  lives  in  him,  and  he  in  Christ.  How  can  he 
testify  to  the  saving  love  and  power  of  the  Lord,  unless  he  can 
say  with  the  Apostle :  ''  I  know  whom  I  have  believed'^  ?  The 
man  who  is  not  called  of  Ood  to  the  ministry,  who  has  not 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Divine  Spirit  speaking  in  his  heart  and 
felt  His  influence  drawing  him  to  this  most  noble  and  glorious^ 
but  also  most  responsible  of  all  callings,  has  committed  a  most 
serious  mistake  by  entering  the  ministry,  and  the  best  he  can 
do  for  his  welfare  and  that  of  others  is  to  retire  from  it  to 
choose  any,  though  it  be  the  humblest,  secular  calling.  A  min- 
ister not  divinely  called  to  this  high  and  holy  office  is  a  hin- 
drance to  the  cause  of  Christ,  a  stumbling-block  to  immortal 
souls  and  adds  to  the  burden  of  his  personal  guilt  that  for  the 
destruction  of  others.  Now,  although  the  possession  of  intel- 
lectual gifts  and  of  health,  the  encouragement  of  friends,  the 
Providential  removal  of  hindrances  to  entering  the  ministry, 
may  be  .considered  as  evidences  of  a  divine  call,  yet  all  these 
amount  to  nothing  if  the  one  principal  evidenoe  is  wanting :  that 
of  a  truly  converted  and  regenerated  heart.  A  man  may  have 
a  mind  well  stocked  with  knowledge,  he  may  have  a  thorough 
intellectual  outfit  for  the  ministry,  he  may  be  a  man  of  energy 
and  ambition,  and  yet  accomplish  little  or  nothing  for  Christ. 
His  sermons  are  lifeless  dissertations,  and  go  far  above  the  heads 
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of  the  people ;  his  influence  is  small ;  he  may  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  very  learned  man,  but  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple are  not  drawn  towards  him  ;  his  congregation  grows  more 
indifferent  and  languishing  the  longer  he  remains.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  a  man  of  slender  ^gifts  and  accomplish- 
mentR,  compared  with  those  of  the  first,  gathering  around  him 
a  growing  congregation ;  we  hear  of  spiritual  blessings  from  his 
ministrations,  and  see  how  he  is  a  power  for  good  among  his 
people.  What  accounts  for  the  different  results  of  the  ministry 
of  these  two  men,  or  classes  of  men  ?  The  one  is  a  learned 
man,  but  that  is  all.  His  religion  is  a  concept  of  his  mind,  a 
logical  system  of  thought,  but  he  was  never  bowed  down  under 
the  burden  of  his  oum  sin  ;  that  cry  for  mercy,  coming  from  a 
heart  most  deeply  humiliated  by  realizing  its  sinfulness  and 
misery,  and  rising  up  to  heaven  and  into  the  heart  of  God, 
never  came  from  him.  That  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
knowledge,  received  by  casting  away  the  filthy  rags  of  our 
self-righteousness,  and  with  humble  and  believing  hearts  appro- 
priating the  righteousness  of  our  Lord  Christ  to  ourselves,  does 
not  dwell  in  his  heart.  The  others  however,  knows  the  living 
Christ,  himself  plucked  as  a  brand  from  the  burning,  and  with 
a  heart  all  ablaze  with  the  blessed  Redeemer's  love,  with  slight 
gifts  and  acquirements,  he  is  employed  as  an  instrument  of 
divine  power  and  blessing. 

The  minister  of  the  gospel,  unless  he  is  a  truly  regenerated 
man,  will  not  and  cannot  be  a  safe  teacher  of  the  divine  word. 
For  all  the  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  Bible,  of  the 
principle  of  its  interpretation,  of  the  history  and  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  will  after  all,  even  if  ho  is  a  man  of  the 
most  studious  habits,  leave  him  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  sacred  text,  unless  his  soul  is  also  illumined  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  who  alone  leadeth  into  all  truth.  ^*  It  is 
the  Spirit  that  qUickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing,  the 
words  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  lifeJ*  We 
have  the  example  of  some  learned  commentators  carefully 
analyzing  and  explaining  the  external  shell  of  the  truth,  but  not 
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reaching  the  kernel ;  sometimes  by  ingenious  explanations  and 
methods  seeking  so  far  away  for  the  simple  truth  full  of  com- 
fort and  power,  which  lies  so  near.  No  man  without  depending 
on  his  learning,  will  heartily  seek  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit 
for  the  right  understanding  of  the  divine  word,  in  earnest 
and  constant  prayer,  unless  he  has  learned  to  know  his  proud 
and  wayward  heart  and  to  realize  that  it  is  Chd  who  worketh 
in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure. 

This  has  been  the  want  of  the  church  at  all  times — men  for 
the  ministry  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Especially  is 
this  want  felt  in  an  age  like  ours,  when  there  is  danger  that  a 
mistaken  notion  of  gaining  worldly  emoluments  and  honor,  and 
of  an  easy  and  agreeable  life,  in  which  there  is  leisure  for  the 
indulgence  of  literary  and  scientific  tastes,  draws  many  into  the 
sacred  ministry.  Our  time  dematids  men  whose  hearts  are  in 
the  work,  and  who  are  proof  against  the  temptations  to  a  life 
of  ease,  a  sounding  reputation  by  preaching  to  amuse  and  en- 
tertain the  hearers  and  of  the  spirit  of  worldliness  so  fre- 
quently hidden  at  present  under  the  garb  of  piety.  And  they 
alone  will  prove  themselves  loyal  to  Christ,  amid  the  subtle 
temptations  and  the  sore  trials  and  disappointments  our  age 
brings  to  the  faithful  follower  of  the  Lord  in  the  ministry,  who, 
having  heartily  forsaken  sin  and  the  world,  find  their  all  and 
in  all  in  Christ  Jesus. 

We  must  not  forget  that  we  as  ministers  are  not  only  to 
preach  by  our  words,  but  also  by  our  lives.  We,  especially, 
are  to  be  living  epistles  seen  and  read  by  all.  We  are  to  demon- 
strate the  saving  power  of  the  gospel  by  our  walk  and  conver- 
sation. And  the  world  as  well  as  the  church  expects  this  of 
the  heralds  of  the  cross.  Not  only  our  words  but  our  actions 
are  very  thoroughly  sifted.  From  a  thousand  points  the  search- 
ing eye  of  the  world  is  upon  us,  doing  its  utmost  to  discover 
some  flaw  or  inconsistency  in  our  character  and  life.  Are 
those  words  of  terrible  impart  to  the  professing  Christian  in 
general,  ^^  offenses  will  surely  come,  but  woe  unto  him  by  whom 
they  come,"  how  much  more  so  are  they  to  the  minister  of  the 
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gospel !  We  may  preach  sound  doctrine,  but  if  our  life  does  not 
manifest  the  stamp  and  impress  of  the  Lord  Christ,  our  hearers 
will  be  prejudiced  against  the  truth,  and  our  efforts  will  be 
futile.  Only  the  life  of  him  will  pattern  after  Christ,  in  whose 
heart  the  Lord  Jesus  occupies  the  throne. 

Ours  is  the  age  in  which  the  spirit  of  doubt  and  unbelief  boldly 
attacks  the  citadel  of  truth.  These  attacks  come  not  only  from 
infidel  science  and  philosophy.  They  come  from  within  the 
church,  from  those  specially  appointed  to  be  the  teachers  and 
defenders  of  the  truth.  The  tendency  of  most  of  the  so-called 
higher  criticism  is  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  written 
word.  The  effort  is  making  to  show  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  scripture  is  merely  human  composition^  and  the 
object  of  these  higher  critics  is  evidently  to  eliminate  the  ele- 
ment of  inspiration  from  the  whole  Bible,  and  present  it  to  the 
world  and  church  at  the  end  of  this  enlightened  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, not  as  God^s  but  merely  as  mans  book.  The  thoroughly 
educated  minister  of  the  gospel  should  not  entirely  ignore  these 
discussions  about  the  genuineness  and  authorship  and  time  of 
composition  of  the  biblical  writings  ;  he  should  follow  the  trend 
of  theological  investigation,  as  much  as  his  other  duties  per- 
mit. He  should  be  posted  in  the  methods  of  a  science  and 
philosophy  hostile  to  Christianity.  The  more  full  and  thorough 
his  education,  the  greater  not  only  his  inclination  but  his  duty 
in  this  respect.  He  must  be  armed  against  these  attacks,  for 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  meet  them  in  some  way  or  other.  If 
at  such  times  he  betrays  his  ignorance,  he  brings  disgrace  on  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  and  on  the  cause  of  Christ.  Now  it  is  certain 
that  many  questions  arise,  which  he  will  not  be  able  to  answer, 
many  problems  he  cannot  solve.  No  earnest  seeker  of  truth 
has  been  spared  the  severest  mental  conflicts.  There  is  certainly 
danger  of  drifting  from  safe  moorings  into  the  stormy  and  dan- 
gerous sea  of  unbelief,  if  his  faith  is  principally  a  conception 
of  the  mind,  and  a  well-ordered  system  of  thought,  but  never 
if  his  heart  is  anchored  to  the  Rock  of  Ages^  and  his  life   hid 
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with  Christ  in  God.  Over  against  all  attacks  from  without  and 
questionings  from  within,  such  a  one  will  receive  strength  to 
stand  firm  in  the  full  assurance  of  a  ^^  thiAS  saith  the  Lord,^' 

4.  Another  important  requirement  for  the  efficient  minister 
is  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  the  Master.  We 
know  there  were  times  in  the  history  of  the  church  when  the 
believer,  and  especially  the  minister  of  the  Word,  was  called  liter- 
ally to  forsake  all,  houses  and  lands  and  possessions,  standing 
and  good  reputation,  wife  and  children,  home  and  country,  in 
short,  everything  that  was  dear  to  him  in  this  life,  and  follow 
Christ.  I  am  not  saying  too  much  by  affirming  that  although 
such  literal  sacrifices  are  not  now  required,  yet  the  age  in 
which  we  live  calls  for  that  same  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Mas- 
ter which  prompted  His  disciples  in  by-gone  days.  As  in 
times  of  peace  and  prosperity  the  worldly  spirit  entered  the 
church  and  afiected  its  vitality,  so  the  favorable  circumstances 
of  the  present  are  full  of  temptations  to  unfaithfulness  for 
the  servant  of  the  Word.  He  that  is  favored  with  a  good  sal- 
ary and  an  agreeable  living,  will  he  not  be  sorely  tempted  to 
retain  his  position  and  his  hold  upon  his  people  even  at  the 
cost  of  his  fidelity  to  the  truth  7  If  he  wishes  to  be  faithful  to 
the  duties  of  his  office,  his  chief  concern  as  to  his  preaching 
and  pastoral  work  must  be,  not  What  will  my  people  like  to 
have?  but  What  is  the  will  of  my  Heavenly  Master?  not  How 
can  I  retain  their  good  will?  but  how  can  I  further  the  glory  of 
God  7  The  earnest  endeavor  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offense 
before  God  and  man  will  lead  him  to  present  the  whole  truth  (not 
leaving  out  that  part  of  it  which  is  unpalatable  to  the  natural 
human  heart),  to  rebuke  all  forms  of  sin  in  public  and  private 
and  to  exercise  the  needed  discipline.  Such  faithful  work  on 
his  part  will  inevitably  stir  up  opposition.  He  will  find  at  times 
that  his  hearers  and  friends  forsake  him,  and  that  if  he  con- 
tinues in  this  way,  the  injury,  perchance  destruction,  of  his 
reputation,  and  ensuing  reproach  and  poverty  stare  him  in  the 
face.  When  he  is  forewarned  of  these  things,  and  the  influen- 
tial rich  minority  who  give  social  position  to  the  congregation 
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and  pay  the  bills,  give  him  to  understand  that  he  is  making  a 
mistake,  that  he  must  not  be  so  outspoken,  that  the  congrega- 
tion is  suffering  through  him,  and  the  tempter,  pointing  to  his 
family  and  doubtful  future,  slyly  hints  that  by  changing  the 
tone  of  his  preaching  a  little  he  can  draw  crowds,  and  by  yield- 
ing a  point  here  and  there  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  will  not 
take  a  wrong  course,  but  rather  strengthen  his  position  and  re- 
gain his  old  friends,  who  will  say  that  then  the  faithful  minister 
must  not  pass  through  the  fires  of  temptation  f  Only  one  thing 
will  help  him  to  preserve  his  integrity,  and  come  out  of  the 
fiery  test  in  safety,  and  that  is  the  true  loyalty  and  devotion 
of  love  to  Him  who  has  first  loved  us  and  given  Himself  for 
us.  And  without  this  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  his  ministry  will 
be  a  failure  (it  is  true  not  always  in  the  sight  of  men,  for  the 
worldly  wise,  who  seeks  human  applause  and  selfish  ends,  often 
enjoys  external  success  and  human  praise) ;  but  before  Him 
who  will  weigh  us  and  our  work,  who  will  burn  the  chaff  and 
bring  unfaithfulness  to  judgment.  If  we  are  not  prompted  by 
love  to  Jesus  and  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  His  service, 
we  had  better  keep  out  of  the  ministry  or  leave  it  if  in  its  ranks. 
The  ministry  is  a  life  of  toil ;  it  demands  willing  and  joyful 
submission  to  God ;  for  the  amount  and  quality  of  its  work,  it 
brings  no  remuneration  in  dollars  and  cents  as  professional  or 
business  or  mechanical  labor ;  it  often  leaves  us  destitute  when 
incapitated  by  sickness  and  age ;  it  leaves  our  families  unpro- 
vided for  when  called  away  in  the  middle  of  life ;  it  often  dis- 
appoints our  expectations  and  brings  trials  and  griefs  which 
oppress  us  by  day  and  rob  us  of  sleep  by  night.  Who  ib  it  that 
will  not  rue  his  choice  of  such  a  calling,  but  rejoice  even  in  its 
trials  ?  He  alone  who  has  by  divine  grace  offered  himself  a 
living  sacrifice  well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God. 

5.  The  last  requirement  of  the  ministry  to-day,  to  which  I 
refer,  is  a  love  for  sotds.  The  apostle  had  a  consuming  love  for 
his  fellow-men,  a  burning  desire  for  their  eternal  welfare.  The 
glory  of  his  Master  and  the  salvation  of  his  fellow-beings, — 
these  were  the  two  great  purposes  of  the  thought  and  work, 
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conflict  and  suflfering  of  his  life.     Be  je  my  followers  as  I  am 
a  follower  of  Christ,  is  his  admonition  especially  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Word.     This  burning  desire  for  the  salvation  of 
Eonls  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  all  in  all  times,  whose  min- 
istry the  Lord  has  honored  with  His  blessing  and  ontponrings 
of  His  Spirit.    The  minister  must  see  in  every  person  he  meets, 
whether  high  or  low,  respectable  or  degraded,  an  immortal  soul 
for  whom  Christ  died,  having  before  it  an  eternity  of  blessed- 
ness or  of  unspeakable  misery,  according  to  the  use  it  makes 
of  the  proffered  means  of  grace ;  and  his  heart  must  yearn  for 
its  deliverance  and  salvation  from  impending  doom.    He  should 
have  the  desire  to  gather  every  one,  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact,  into  the  fold  of  Christ  as  a  reward  of  the  sufferings 
of  his  Redeemer.     Where  this  desire  and  love  is  in  the  heart, 
it  will  shine  forth  from  the  countenance,  it  will  be  heard  out 
of  the  words,  it  will  involuntarily  make  itself  felt  and  open  an 
avenue  to  the  heart,  whether  in  preaching  or  in  conversation. 
There  are  ministers  to>day  who  preach  the  gospel  truths  of  sin 
and  grace  in  clear  and  simple  style ;  their  preaching  is  personal 
and  direct,  even  in  common-place  language,  without  any  orator- 
ical display;  and  yet  they  gather  around  their  pulpit  from 
Sunday  to   Sunday  congregations   of   all   classes   of   society, 
which  fill  their  spacious  churches.     The  secret  of  their  success 
is  their  heartfelt  sympathy  with  their  fellow-men  and  hve  of 
their  souls.     They  say  nothing  of  it,  are  not  demonstrative  of 
it  and  yet  their  hearers  feel  it  as  a  warm  glow  spread  over  their 
sermons  and  prayers  and  carrying  warmth  and  light  to  their 
bosoms.     This  desire  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  indispensable 
as  it  is  in  any  age,  is  especially  required  in  our  time.     To-day 
the   masses    are  estranged   from   the  church   and   prejudiced 
against  it  more  than  in  previous  times.     The  golden  calf,  dress, 
pleasure,  lust  and  the  like,  are  the  gods  whom  they  serve.    Law- 
lessness, immorality  and  vice,  the  hand-maids  of  unbelief,  are 
making  serious  inroads  into  certain  classes  of  our  population. 
Is  the  church  to  loo^  on  quietly,  when  masses  of  those  who 
were  once  its  children  forsake  it,  when  these  masses  pursue  the 
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highway  of  destruction  to  themselves  and  of  serious  danger  to 
the  nation?  No;  if  men  will  not  go  to  the  church  to  hear  the 
gospel,  the  gospel  must  be  brought  to  them ;  and  if  they  seem 
callous  to  its  truths  and  blessings,  the  church  must  use  all 
proper  means  in  its  power  to  win  their  hearts,  even  proving  to 
them  its  genuine  desire  for  their  welfare  by  bringing  them 
needed  temporal  succor  as  much  as  it  can.  The  minister  must 
take  the  load  in  this  work.  He  must  endeavor,  by  personal 
effort  with  the  individual^  to  win  the  ipdifferent  and  worldly  and 
those  who  have  proved  unfaithful  to  their  sacramental  vows 
back  into  the  fold.  If  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  souls  con- 
strains him,  and  only  then,  he  will  find  the  right  tone  and  tact 
in  dealing  with  such  and  prove  untiring  and  self-sacrificing  in 
his  efforts,  the  necessary  condition  of  success.  But  he  will  not  be 
able  to  accomplish  much  alone,  or  without  the  aid  of  the  believ- 
ing Christians  of  his  congregation.  These  he  must  be  able  to 
influence  and  educate  to  personal  Christian  work,  to  bring  their 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  the  indifferent  in  general,  into 
contact  with  the  gospel,  and  aid  him  in  winning  their  souls. 
And  it  is  only  the  heart  full  of  love  and  sympathy  and  the 
pastor's  own  personal  example  that  can  enlist  others  in  this 
work. 

The  ministry  is  not  a  profession,  but  a  vocation^  and  it  is  a 
mighty^instrument  of  God's  power  to-day  in  this  land  for  the 
salvation  of  many  and  the  good  of  the  nation — a  vocation  call- 
ing for  the  most  thorough  training  of  the  mind,  and,  what  is 
more,  for  the  highest  education  of  the  heart,  such  as  is  only  ob- 
tained in  the  school  of  the  Holy  Ohost. 
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V. 

RESULTS  AND  AIMS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

BT  PROF.   B.   C.   SCHIBDT. 

The  religioas  problems  and  religious  thought  of  the  present 
age  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  processes  of  scientific 
and  philosophic  investigation  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
presenting  to  the  readers  of  a  theological  periodical  a  series  of 
treatises  on  purely  scientific  topics.  It  is  our  aim  to  reproduce 
in  popular  language  what  the  leading  minds  of  our  time  call 
the  burning  questions  in  the  sphere  of  scientific  research.  In 
a  previous  number  we  endeavored  to  explain  the  principles  of 
modern  chemistry.  Closely  related  to  this  branch  of  natural 
sciences  is  what  is  generally  called  Natural  Philosophy.  The 
atomic  theory  can  only  be  fully  established  and  understood  on 
the  basis  of  the  principle  of  the  greatest  development  of  heat, 
or,  the  leading  principle  of  chemistry  has  to  be  complemented 
by  that  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Th^  theme  before  us  is,  how- 
ever^  so  comprehensive  that  it  is  entirely  impossible  here  to  go 
into  details,  and  the  treatment  will  necessarily  be  more  or  less 
subjective  since  a  number  of  valuable  scientific  investigations 
which  are  somewhat  foreign  to  the  leading  aims  of  the  present 
day,  have  to  be  omitted.  However,  in  order  to  be  as  objective 
as  possible,  we  mention  only  such  men  whose  chief  works  have 
already  become  authorities  and  are  generally  recognized  as  such. 

I. 

The  general  aim  of  natural  sciences  is  to-day  the  same  as  it 
was  centuries  ago  ;  we  are  intensely  interested  in   learning  to 
know  and  to  understand  nature.     The  aim  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy or  Physics  in  particular  is  concentrated  upon  the  study  of 
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those  phenomena  which  exclude  chemical  changes.  Such  a 
stud  J  confines  itself  to  the  endeavor  to  reduce  the  different 
phenomena  to  as  few  as  possible  fundamental  facts  and 
hypotheses  which  form  their  final  basis.  From  these  funda- 
mental principles  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  the  phenomena 
is  deduced  by  strict  analysis  and  synthesis.  Thus  New- 
ton's discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  was  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  the  progress  made  towards  a  more  perfect 
understanding  of  nature ;  for  many  phenomena  apparently  dis- 
connectedy  as  for  instance  the  movements  of  planets  and  moons  and 
the  fall  of  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  old  puzzle  of 
ebb  and  flood,  the  deviation  of  the  plumb  line  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  great  mountain  ranges,  became  then  known  as  being 
simply  different  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  fundamen- 
tal power :  gravitation.  This  power  itself  has  not  yet  been 
further  explained;  it  still  remains  an  ultimate  fundamental  fact. 

But,  whilst  on  the  one  side  the  progress  of  science  limits  the 
unknown  treasures  of  nature,  on  the  other  side  ever  new  problems 
arise  through  the  discovery  of  new  facts.  Every  age  has  its 
own  particular  problems  which  absorb  the  attention  of  all  ener- 
getic students  and  demand  a  solution  from  the  scientific  circles 
of  the  times ;  the  general  aim,  however,  remains  always  the  same. 

In  order  to  understand  the  present  results  of  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy  it  will  be  necessary  to  reiterate  briefly  its 
past  stages  of  development ;  only  a  knowledge  of  the  past 
enables  us  to  understand  rightly  the  present.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  our  century  natural  philosophy  consisted  of  a  number 
of  disconnected  parts ;  the  books  generally  contained  first  the 
purely  mechanical  theorems,  including  acoustics,  followed  by 
a  few  disconnected  chapters  treating  on  the  phenomena  of 
light,  heat,  magnetism  and  electricity.  These  groups  of  phe- 
nomena were  explained  by  assuming  the  existence  of  certain 
fluids  which,  having  no  seni^ible  weight,  were  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  gravitation ;  they  were  therefore  called  imponderables. 
According  to  the  old  theory  a  flame  gave  light  because  it  emit- 
ted particles  of  light ;  a  body  became  warm  through  the  recep- 
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tioD  of  heat-matter ;  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  and  electricity 
were  due  to  two  magnetic  and  two  electric  flaids.  Thas,  natare 
seemed  to  be  composed  of  ponderable  matter  with  six  imponder- 
ables, or  matter  destitute  of  weight. 

This  childish  way  of  explaining  nature  has  since  been 
superseded  step  by  step  by  a  riper  and  deeper  conception. 
During  the  third  decade  of  this  century  the  theory  of  the  emis- 
sion of  lighty  upheld  for  many  years  by  Newton's  authority, 
was  finally  replaced  by  the  theory  of  undulation  or  wave  theory 
which  Thon\j^  Toung,  Fresnel  and  F.  Neumann  fully  established 
after  it  had  been  most  excellently  introduced  by  Huygens  almost 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  previous.  According  to  this 
theory,  the  propagation  of  the  radiation  of  light  must  be  con- 
ceived as  being  the  undulation  of  a  transparent  medium  which 
fills  the  world,  called  luminiferous  ether.  The  waves  are 
propagated  through  the  ether  at  the  rate  of  185,600  miles  per 
second.  The  hypothesis  of  an  ether  had  been  maintained  by 
different  speculators  for  different  reasons.  To  Descartes,  who 
made  extension  the  sole  essential  property  of  matter,  the  bare 
existence  of  bodies  apparently  at  a  distance  was  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  continuous  medium  between  them.  But  besides 
these  high  metaphysical  necessities  for  a  medium  there  were 
more  empirical  uses  to  be  fulfilled  by  ethers.  Ethers  were  in- 
vented for  all  possible  sensations  and  motions  until  all  space 
had  been  filled  three  or  four  times  over  with  ether.  Newton 
ondeavoreil  to  account  for  gravitation  by  differences  of  pressure 
in  an  ether,  but  he  did  not  publish  his  theory,  ^'  because  he 
was  not  able  from  experiment  and  observation  to  give  a  satis- 
factory account  of  this  medium  and  the  manner  of  its  operation 
in  producing  the  chief  phenomena  of  nature."  The  only  ether 
whidi  has  survived  is  that  which  was  accepted  by  Huygens  to 
explain  the  propagation  of  light.  The  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this  ether  has  accumulated  since  additional  phenomena 
of  light  and  other  radiations  have  been  discovered.  As  a 
necessary  conclusion  also,  heat-radiation  was  found  to  be  an 
Bndulation  of  this  medium ;  for  all  the  characteristic  properties 
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of  the  rajs  of  light,  which  could  only  be  satisfactorily  explained 
on  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  undulation — their  reflection,  re- 
fraction, polarization,  diffraction,  interference — must  also  be 
ascribed  to  invisible  rays  of  heat.  That  overthrew  the  old 
theory  according  to  which  a  body  had  to  receive  heat-matter 
in  order  to  be  heated  (caloric  theory) ;  it  was  now  established 
that  heat  is  the  product  of  the  undulation  of  ether  which  causes 
a  stronger  vibration  of  the  particles  of  the  body,  a  phenomenon 
which  is  invisible  to  the  eye  as  much  as  the  Eimallest  particles 
themselves. 

Besides,  other  considerations  of  far  more  important  conse- 
quences led  to  the  same  conclusions  of  the  non-existence  of 
heat-matter.  From  the  dawn  of  science  till  the  close  of  the  last 
century  two  rival  hypotheses  had  been  entertained  regarding 
the  nature  of  heat,  each  more  or  less  plausible,  but  neither  on 
any  sure  experimental  basis.  The  one  already  mentioned,  that 
heat  consists  of  a  subtile  elastic  fluid  permeating  the  interstices 
between  the  particles  of  matter  like  water  in  a  sponge,  the 
other,  that  it  is  an  intestine  commotion  among  the  particles  or 
molecules  of  matter.  Davy  and  Rumford  at  the  end  of  last 
century  conclusively  overthrew  the  former  of  these  hypotheses, 
and  Davy  gave  good  reason  for  accepting  the  latter  as  true  by 
his  celebrated  experiment  of  converting  ice  into  water  by  rub- 
bing two  pieces  of  ice  together  without  communicating  any  heat 
from  surrounding  matter.  But  both  were  at  fault  in  still 
considering  heat  a  material  substance.  Fifty  years  elapsed 
before  the  scientific  world  became  converted  to  their  conclu- 
sions and  began  to  advance  beyond  their  views.  Daily  exper- 
ience confirmed  the  statements  that  heat  can  be  generated  by 
a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  work,  e,  g.^  by  friction ;  yes,  even 
that  perpetual  friction  will  generate  perpetual  heat.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  shown  by  the  example  of  the  steam-engine 
that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  work  from  heat  and  that  the  larger 
the  requisite  quantity  of  work,  the  larger  must  be  the  gener- 
ated quantity  of  heat.  These  considerations  developed  the 
idea  of  a  definite  relation  between    the  amount  of  work  done 
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and  that  of  generated  heat  as  well  as  that  of  consttmed  beat 
and  produced  work.  One  of  the  first  who  undertook  this  de- 
termination of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  was  S^guin, 
a  nephew  of  Montgolfier.  He  argued  that  if  beat  be  energy, 
or  work  capacity,  some  of  it  must  be  consumed  in  the  operation 
if  it  is  employed  in  doing  work.  Hence  be  inferred  *'  tba^ 
the  amount  of  heat  given  up  to  the  condenser  of  an  engine, 
when  the  engine  is  doing  work,  must  be  less  than  when  the 
same  amount  of  Iteam  is  blown  through  the  engine  without 
doing  work.  '^  S^guin  was  unable  to  verify  this  experimentally, 
but  in  1857  Hirn  succeeded  not  only  in  showing  that  such  a 
difference  exists,  but  also  in  measuring  it  and  hence  detennin- 
ing  a  tolerably  apfH'Oximate  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat.  The  foremost,  however,  who  first  clearly  and  distinctly 
developed  the  idea  of  the  equivalence  of  beat  and  energy  was 
Jul.  Rob*  Mayer,  a  physician  at  Heilbroun.  In  1842  be  made 
an  assumption  the  converse  of  that  of  S^guin,  asserting  that 
the  whole  of  tbe  work  done  in  compressing  the  air  was  convert- 
ed into  heat ;  he  gave  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  basis  of 
existing  data,  the  numerical  definition  of  the  chemical  equiva- 
lent of  heat.  But  he  overlooked  the  possibility  of  heat  being 
consumed  in  doing  work  within  the  air  itself,  or  being  produced 
by  the  transformation  of  internal  potential  energy.  Dr.  Joule, 
of  Manchester,  afterwards  proved  that  Dr.  Mayer^s  assumption 
was  in  accordance  with  fact ;  he  corrected  his  oversight  by  per- 
forming tbe  same  experiments  with  different  atmospheric 
pressures,  and  established  thus  the  exact  numerical  value  of 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  The  result  of  this  final 
investigation  is  772.43  Manchester  foot-pounds  for  the  quantity 
of  heat  required  to  warm  from  60^  to  61^  Fahrenheit  a  pound 
of  water  weighed  in  a  vacuum.  The  true  nature  of  heat  was 
now  defined  not  as  a  fiuid,  indeed,  but  as  a  force  belonging  to 
the  species  of  mechanical  energy;  it  is  in  all  probability 
nothing  but  molecular  motion. 

The  speculations  which  had  thus  resulted  in  establishing  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat  were  at  once  very  extensively  gen- 
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eralized.  [Clausius  and  Clerk  Maxwell  have  since  given  us 
thermal  conductivities  of  air  and  other  gases,  based  on  their 
splendid  development  of  the  above  theory.  We  know  that  the 
thermal  conductivity  of  iron,  'e,  g.y  is  80  times  and  that  of 
copper  500  times  that  of  water.]  The  loss  of  work  through 
frictionless  resistance  is  only  apparent ;  it  is  actually  and  un- 
diminished present  in  the  equivalent  amount  of  generated  heat. 
It  can  likewise  be  proved  in  all  cases  where  work  has  been 
accomplished  that  the  original  quantity  of  energy  has  not  been 
lost,  but  that  its  full  amount  is  present  in  the  results  of  work, 
t.  «.,  that  only  the  form  of  the  original  quantity  of  energy  has 
undergone  a  change.  If,  for  instance,  the  electric  current  of  a 
dyn^amo-electric  machine,  driven  by  steam-power,  causes  an  in- 
candescent lamp  to  give  forth  light,  mechanical  work  has  been 
transformed  through  this  medium  into  heat,  which  partly  ap- 
pears throughout  the  whole  conducting  wire  and  partly  heats 
the  thin  filament  of  carbon  in  the  glass  vacuum  bulb  to  self- 
ignition.  But,  if  the  same  electric  current  is  conducted  into  a 
second  dynamo-electric  machine,  causing  its  ring  armature  to 
revolve,  i.  e.  to  perform  a  certain  work,  then  only  a  part  of  the 
originally-produced  mechanical  work  has  been  consumed  to 
heat  the  conducting  wire,  the  other  part  reappears  in  the  origi- 
nal form,  only  at  another  place.  Just  as  a  quantity  of  energy 
never  disappears  without  an  equivalent  generation  of  energy, 
so  no  generation  t>f  energy  takes  place  without  an  equivalent 
consumption  of  energy. 

In  the  light  of  this  fact  all  changes  in  nature  are  now  recog- 
nized as  interchanges  of  the  forms  of  energy.  The  quantity  of 
cosmic  energy  is  comtani ;  energy  can  neither  he  created  nor 
destroyed.  This  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  of 
fundamental  importance ;  it  forms  one  of  the  two  chief  pillars 
of  the  exact  natural  sciences.  The  other  is  the  analogous 
principle:  The  quantity  of  cosmic  matter  is  constant;  matter 
can  neither  be  created  nor  destroyed. 
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II. 

The  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  which  in  its 

totality  was  first  recognized  and  expressed  by  v.  Helmholti^  is 

to-day  the  chief  guide  in  all  physical  investigation ;  it  is  the 

bond  which  most  intimately  connects  the  different  chapters  of 

natural  philosophy  and  brings  phenomena  which  appear  at  first 

sight  widely  separated,  into  closest  relationship ;  it  has  moulded 

modern  physics,  which  it  rules  so  completely  that  physics  has 

been  defined  as  the  science  of  the  different  forms  of  energy  and 

their    reciprocal  transmutations.     To  follow  out  thi»  principle 

in  all  Us  consequences  is  the  aim  of  a  great  number  of  investiga-- 
tions  of  the  present  time.     These  investigations  are,  however, 

by  no  means  confined  to  natural  philosophy  proper ;  chemistry, 
physiology,  meteorology  and  astronomy  have  each  their  share 
in  them.  We  mention  a  few  points  of  contact.  Inquiries  are 
made  into  the  relation  of  the  electro-motive  poWer  of  a  galvanic 
battery  to  the  heat-balance  of  the  chemical  reactions  going  on 
in  it.  The  thermo-dynamics  of  chemical  processes  are  very 
generally  studied.  The  principle  is  likewise  employed  in 
determining  the  changes  of  temperature  manifested  in  ascending 
and  descending  air-currents,  which  explains  the  origin  of  the 
hot  wind  (Foehn)  that  rushes  from  the  icy  crests  of  the  Alps 
down  into  the  valleys.  It  even  helps  to  determine  the  con- 
stitution of  gaseous  cosmic  bodies. 

The  relation  of  all  natural  forces  and  their  equivalence  to 
mechanical  magnitudes  sugorests  the  possibility  of  proving  that 
the  different  units  of  measurement  generally  used  in  the  different 
departments  of  natural  philosophy  (thermal,  magnetic,  electric, 
etc.)  lire  interrelated,  and  that  finally  all  physical  magnitudes 
can  be  measured  by  the  same  mechanical  fundamental  units. 
The  introduction  of  this  ahsolvJte  system  of  measurements,  indi- 
cating a  great  scientific  progress  over  against  the  relative 
system  of  measurements,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  brilliant 
mathematician,  astronomer  and  physicist,  C.  F.  Gauss,  for  it 
was  he  who  taught  us  to  measure  the  magnetic  magnitudes  by 
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the  nDits  of  space,  mass  and  time.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
science  several  units  were  introduced  for  the  measurement  of 
quantities  dealt  with  in  electricity.  As  examples  of  these, 
we  may  mention  the  wire  of  Jacobi  and  the  mercury  column  of 
SiemenSy  a  metre  long,  with  a  section  of  a  square  millimetre, 
which  at  given  temperatures  furnished  units  of  resistance ; 
the  DanielFs  cell,  which  furnished  the  unit  of  electro- 
motive force  ;  the  chemical  unit  of  current  intensity,  etc.  All 
these  units  were  perfectly  arbitrary  and  there  was  no  connec- 
tion of  any  kind  between  them.  In  conjunction  with  Weber, 
Gauss  introduced  his  principles  into  the  measurement  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  force.  To  Weber  belongs  the  credit  of  doing 
similar  service  to  electricity.  He  not  only  devised  three  dif- 
ferent systems  of  such  units — the  electro-dynamical,  the  electro- 
statical  and  the  electro-magnetic — but  he  carried  out  a  series  of 
measurements  which  practically  introduced  the  last  two  sys- 
tems. The  fundamental  research  in  this  subject  is  to  determine 
in  electro-magnetic  measure  the  resistance  of  some  wire  from 
which,  by  comparison,  the  electro-magnetic  unit  of  resistance 
can  be  constructed.  This  led  to  the  general  introduction  of 
absolute  measurement.  Centimetre,  gramme  and  second  are 
the  units  which,  according  to  the  conclusions  of  the  interna- 
tional congress  of  electricians  assembled  at  Paris,  in  1881,  are 
the  basis  of  all  physical  measurement.  According  to  the  cen- 
timetre-gramme-secoad  system  of  units,  as  it  is  called,  the 
absolute  unit  of  force  produces  in  one  second  in  a  mass  of  one 
gramme  a  velocity  of  one  centimetre  per  second. 

Further,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  heat  has 
been  effective  in  a  quite  different  direction,  in  bringing  the 
study  of  molecular  phynos,  a  very  extensive  and  unexplored 
territory,  into  the  foreground  of  investigation.  If  heat  is  to  be 
considered  as  molecular  motion — i.  e.,  as  the  motion  of  those 
particles  which  constitute  bodies — then  the  question  must  follow 
what  kind  of  motion  this  may  be :  a  question  which  is  most 
intimately  connected  with  inquiries  into  the  internal  constituents 
of  bodies  and  into  the  molecular  forces.     The  solution  of  these 
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fundamental  problems  of  molecular  physics  constitutes  a  second 
high  aim  of  the  present  seientifie  research. 

Of  course  there  is  no  hope  that  we  will  ever  be  enabled  to  see 
the  single  molecules  and  to  follow  immediately  their  motions,  for 
the  investigations  of  Abbe  in  Jena  and  v.  Helmholtz  in  Berlin 
have  proved  that  there  is  but  very  little  room  left  for  any  far- 
ther improvements  on  the  construction  of  our  microscopes ; 
there  is  no  more  beyond,  as  far  as  their  working  ability  is  con- 
cerned. But  shall  we  therefore  despair  and  give  up  the  eola- 
tion of  these  problems  ?  Have  we  already  reached  the  limit  of 
human  knowledge  7 

No !  Such  a  resignation  could  only  be  forced  upon  us  if  oar 
means  of  research  were  confined  to  the  bodily  eye.  But  oar 
spiritual  eye  allows  us  to  penetrate  into  a  far  greater  depth. 
Here  it  is  where  the  play  of  imagination  and  speculation  begins, 
of  which  the  naturalist  has  just  as  great  a  need  as  any  other 
seeker  after  truth.  Of  course  his  imagination  dare  not 
become  a  wild  fancy ;  it  must  be  governed  step  by  step  by  rea- 
son and  experience. 

It  should  be  possible,  by  establishing  very  simple  hypotheses 
relating  to  the  internal  condition  of  bodies  and  the  character 
of  molecular  motion,  to  give  full  explanation  of  all  the  proper- 
ties of  bodies  in  their  totality,  even  to  predict  new,  hitherto 
unknown  facts ;  such  hypotheses  should  be  accepted  as  at  least 
very  probable.  In  order  to  establish  them  as  indisputable 
truth,  it  would  of  course  be  necessary  to  prove  that  they  are 
the  only  posssible  suppositions.  It  cannot  be  avoided  that 
many  a  hypothesis  will  not  stand  the  test,  but  must  be  laid  aside 
as  useless  lumber.  However,  it  will  not  be  without  benefit, 
for  every  conclusion  drawn  from  it  and  tested  by  experiment 
has  contributed  to  the  extension  or  correction  of  natural  sci- 
ence. 

Among  the  different  bodies  the  gaseous  are  to  be  mentioned 
primarily  as  such  whose  chief  constituents  have  been  thoroughly 
investigated.  The  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  also  called  the 
theory  of  molecular  forces,  had  been  already  established,  at 
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least  in  its  fundamental  features^  in  the  last  century  by  Daniel 
Bernoulli,  but  was  afterwards  entirely  forgotten ;  it  was 
renewed  in  our  century  almost  simultaneously  by  three  phys- 
icists, Kroenig,  Joule  and  Clausius,  and  especially  developed 
by  the  last-named  and  Clerk  Maxwell.  According  to  this 
theory,  a  given  quantity  of  air  or  any  other  gas  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  one  compact,  undivided  mass,  but  as  a  complex  of 
particles  in  motion  resembling  a  mosquito  swarm.  The  single 
particles  follow  the  straight  line  of  motion  until  they  impinge 
upon  each  other  or  touch  the  wall  of  the  vessel  and  are 
repelled.  This  hypothesis,  which  explains  to  our  surprise  all  the 
chief  properties  of  the  gases  and  which  also  allows  us  to  com- 
pute the  velocity  of  the  single  particles,  the  mean  length  of  the 
interval  between  the  two  collisions,  yes,  even  the  absolute  size 
of  the  single  molecules,  is  continuously  calling  forth  new 
inquiries,  6.  g.,  into  the  internal  friction  or  viscosity  of  gases, 
their  heat-conductivity,  the  transpiration  (diffusion),  and  free 
expansion  of  different  gases.  Such  investigations  have  been 
undertaken  experimentally  by  Graham,  Loschmidt,  Clerk  Max- 
well, 0.  E.  Meyer  and  others.  Tet  the  hypothesis  cannot  be 
considered  as  completely  established. 

Remarkable  observations  made  by  Andrews  (1871),  as  well  as 
the  older  but  less-esteemed  experiments  of  Caignard  de  la  Tour 
(1822),  refer  to  the  existence  of  so  intimate  a  connection 
between  the  gaseous  and  the  liquid  aggregation  that  the  theory 
of  gases  must  necessarily  apply  to  that  of  liquids.  Andrews 
called  this  property  of  gases  and  liquids  the  critical  condition 
of  matter.  There  is  a  temperature  common  to  all  gases,  above 
which  they  cannot  be  condensed — that  is,  the  critical  tempera^ 
ture.  Again,  Caignard  de  la  Tour  showed  that  all  liquids,  when 
heated  above  a  certain  temperature  (the  same  critical  tempera- 
ture), would  be  transformed  into  gases  (absolute  boiling  point 
of  Mendelyefi),  although  they  were  subject  to  intense  pressure 
(in  closed  tubes).  The  pressure  exerted  by  the  gas  at  the  crit- 
ical temperature,  at  which  it  would  immediately  condense  upon 
lowering   the   temperature,    is    called    the    critical  pressure; 
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the  volume  filled  by  the  substance  at  this  time  is  called  the 
critical  volume.  An  explanation  of  the  existence  of  the  criti- 
cal condition  is  afforded  bj  the  consideration  that  at  the  critical 
temperature  and  pressure  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  equal  to  the 
volume  of  an  equal  quantity  by  weight  of  the  liquid ;  there 
exists  no  longer  a  difference  between  the  gaseous  and  liquid 
condition.  Tet  the  transition  from  one  condition  into  the  other 
is  not  at  any  moment  perceptible.  If  we  therefore  accept  the 
kinetic  theory  for  the  internal  condition  of  gases,  we  must  do 
essentially  the  same  with  liquids,  granting  that  in  the  latter 
case  there  is  almost  no  interval  between  two  collisions.  The 
fact  that  a  stilly  standing  liquid  is  truly ''still  and  moving'' 
seems  to  be  verified  by  the  so-called  ''  Brown's  molecular  mo- 
tions/'— those  peculiarly  oscillating  motions  which  betray 
under  the  microscope  small  particles  hanging  in  the  liquid. 

Just  as  the  liquid  condition  is  related  on  the  one  side  to  the 
gaseous,  so  it  is  on  the  other  side  to  the  solid.  Most  of  the 
solid  bodies  show  the  same  characteristics  under  high  pressure 
as  the  liquids  under  normal  pressure — i.e.^  they  can  be  converted 
without  destroying  the  connection  of  the  parts.  The  molecules, 
however,  are  displaced,  losing  their  original  equilibrium^  around 
which  they  or  their  atoms^  in  their  normal  condition^  perform 
rotary  motions,  determinating  thus  the  heat  status  of  the  whole 
body.  In  other  cases  of  later  investigation  the  displacement  of 
the  molecules  is  infinitely  small,  yielding  to  the  continued  influ- 
ence of  moderate  forces,  after  whose  removal  they  slowly  return 
again.  This  elastic  after-effect  seems  to  promise,  to  further 
research,  a  still  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  solid  bodies. 

But  now  the  question  arises :  Which  spacial  arrangement 
must  be  assigned  to  the  equilibrium  of  the  constituent  particles 
of  a  solid  body  ?  As  far  as  the  problem  touches  crystallized 
bodies  representing  the  greatest  number  of  solid  bodies,  its  solu- 
tion was  successfully  begun  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  by 
Torbern  Bergmann,  and  especially  by  Hauy,  who  discovered 
the  geometrical  law  of  crystallization,  according  to  which  crys- 
tals are  composed  of  what  he  called  ''integrant  molecules," 
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bailt  upon  layers  around  a  nucleus,  each  layer  diminishing  reg- 
ularly in  the  number  of  rows  of  molecules,  and  the  rows  at  the 
same  time  diminishing  regularly  in  the  number  of  molecules, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crystal.  Their  ideas  were  further 
developed  later  on  by  Frankenheim,  Bravais  and  others.  In 
modern  times,  far  more  definite  and  at  the  same  time  more 
general  data  have  been  gained  with  regard  to  the  structure  of 
crystallized  bodies,  upon  the  basis  of  the  simple  reflection  that 
in  such  bodies  the  arrangement  of  particles  must,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  be  regular.  They  are  regularly  grouped,  according 
to  directions  of  varying  density  and  coherence,  which  find  ex- 
pression in  the  cleavage  and  the  thermal  and  optical  behaviour 
of  bodies.  A  consequence  of  this  regular  arrangement  is,  in  the 
case  of  undisturbed  formation,  the  external  limitation  of  bodies 
by  planes,  edges  and  angles,  which  represent  the  crystal  form. 
But  here  we  cannot  dwell  more  definitefy  on  the  subject. 

Whilst  thus  we  already  possess  some  insight  into  the  internal 
condition  of  the  difi'erent  bodies,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
law  of  molecular  forces  is  still  a  mystery.  A  few  conclusions 
have  been  drawn,  especially  upon  the  basis  of  the  capillary  phe- 
nomena, as  represented  by  the  liquids,  relating,  however,  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  indefinitely  small  sphere  of  these  forces. 

To  the  realm  of  molecular  physics  belongs  finally  also  the 
dispersion  of  colors,  caused  by  the  reflection  of  light ;  for  it 
chiefly  depends  upon  the  material  structure  of  the  bodies,  cer- 
tain anomalies  of  which  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  simulta- 
neous absorption  of  light,  and  that  is  conditibned  by  the  nature 
of  the  molecules  which  are  struck  by  the  waves  of  light. 

But  there  exists  between  absorption  and  emission  an  intimate 
connection,  which  has  been  very  accurately  expressed  by  Kirch- 
hoff's  proposition,  that  there  exists,  at  constant  temperature,  in 
all  bodies,  the  same  relation  between  the  capacity  of  emission 
and  absorption  for  light  of  the  same  wave  length.  Thus  we 
pass  on  from  molecular  physics  to  the  spectrum  analysis,  that 
wonderful  discovery,  which  enables  us  to  recognize,  through  the 
examination  of  the  emitted  or  absorbed  light,  the  chemical  na- 
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tare  of  the  emittiDg  or  absorbing  body — nay,  which  has  even 
established  the  chemistry  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a  science 
whose  mere  possibility  formerly  even  the  keenest  imagination 
could  scarcely  anticipate.  The  investigation  of  the  sun's  spec- 
trum has  cleared  up  most  of  the  changes  occurring  there,  and 
this  has  led  to  a  complete  sun  meteorology.  All  the  fixed  stars 
thus  far  investigated  possess  a  constitution  like  that  of  the  sun. 
A  gas  has  been  discovered  near  the  sun,  which  is  said  to  be  still 
simpler  than  hydrogen,  which,  if  fully  established,  might  cause 
a  complete  revolution  in  chemistry.  Tet,  however  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  realm  of  spectral  analysis  by  their 
founders,  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen,  as  well  as  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  their  successors,  much  more  is  still  left  to  be  done. 
ThiM  we  recognize  that  improved  investigations  hy  spectrum 
analysis  are  a  further  problem  of  modem  physics — a  problem 
which,  however,  belongs  with  equal  right  to  its  sister  science, 
chemistry. 

III. 

We  have  shown  above  how  one  of  the  six  imponderable 
fluids,  heat  matter,  has  been  removed  through  the  progress  of 
science.  Let  us  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  others.  At  about  the 
same  time  when  the  theory  of  heat-matter  was  abandoned, 
Ampere  proved  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  two  magnetic  fluids 
were  likewise  superfluous.  An  electric  current  affects  both 
another  electric  current  (pondero-motive  action)  and  the  mag- 
netic needle  in  the  same  way  as  certain  magnetic  masses,  whose 
arrangement  and  number  can  be  exactly  defined  in  every 
single  case ;  conversely,  every  given  magnet  can  be  substituted 
by  an  electric  current  of  such  character  that  their  effect  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  magnet.  (Jpon  this  substitution 
rests  the  theory  of  Ampere,  who  was  preceded  by  the  preliminary 
experiments  of  Oerstedt.  It  is  known  that  even  the  smallest 
fragment  of  a  magnet  is  itself  a  perfect  magnet  having  two 
poles,  and  that  therefore  the  whole  magnet  has  to  be  regarded  as 
being  built  up  of  a  number  of  elementary  magnets.     Whilst 
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formerly,  according  to  the  older  theory,  every  elementary 
magnet  was  considered  as  having  the  two  magnetic  fluids,  con- 
taining in  its  north  pole  north  magnetic  fluid,  and  in  its  south 
pole  the  same  quantity  of  south  magnetic  fluid,  now  these  two 
fluids  have  become  superfluous,  because,  according  to  Ampere's 
theory,  every  elementary  particle  of  the  magnet  is  now  thought 
to  be  surrounded  by  an  electric  current  whose  motion  continues 
without  resistance  and  therefore  just  as  persistently  as  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  (Physicists  had  long  been 
looking  for  the  connection  between  magnetism  and  electricity, 
and  had  perhaps  inclined  to  the  view  that  electricity  was  some- 
how to  be  explained  as  a  magnetic  phenomenon.  Amp^fe 
showed  that  the  explanation  was  to  be  found  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Faraday's  discovery  excepted,  there  is  no  advance 
in  the  science  of  electricity  that  can  compare  for  completeness 
and  brilliancy  with  the  work  of  Ampere.) 

Thus  we  see  at  once  two  more  imponderables  removed  and 
the  original  number  (six)  reduced  to  three.  Besides  the  ether  of 
light  we  have  still  the  two  electric  fluids  which  are  distinguished 
as  positive  and  negative  electricity.  But  they  seem  to  live 
only  a  miserable  existence.  Many  physicists  of  to-day  do  not 
believe  any  longer  in  their  existence,  but  they  tolerate  them 
because  they  aid  greatly  in  describing  phenomena  and  because 
they  cannot  yet  be  replaced  by  anything  better.  However,  a 
remarkable  experiment  has  already  been  made  by  Clerk  Max- 
well in  connection  with  Faraday's  speculations  to  trace  elec- 
trical phenomena  back  to  conditions  and  motions  of  light, 
just  iEis,  conversely,  the  vibrations  of  light  can  be  considered 
as  being  small  electrical  currents.  The  time  is  not  very  far 
distant  when  the  number  of  imponderables  will,  with  full  cer- 
tainty, be  reduced  to  one,  ».  e.,  the  ether  of  light. 

If  the  corrections  of  Maxwell's  or  somebody  else's  view  could 
be  fully  established  the  inductions  (properly  called  in  German 
Fernewirkung)  of  electrical  forces  would  appear  in  quite  a  new 
light.  The  absolute  inconceivableness  of  any  immediate  eS'ect 
produced  at  the  distance  has  been  already  most  earnestly  dis- 
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cussed  by  Newton  in  a  letter  to  Bentley,  writing  with  regard  to 
the  effect  of  gravitation  at  a  distance  about  as  follows :  ^^  The 
supposition  that  gravity  is  essential  to  matter  so  that  a  body 
could  affect  another  distant  one,  even  through  a  vacuum  and 
without  the  mediation  of  anything  else,  through  and  by  which 
its  effect  and  force  is  transferred,  appears  to  me  so  great  an 
absurdity  that  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  who  possesses  the 
power  of  discerning  natural  processes  could  ever  think  of  it. 
Gravitation  must  be  produced  by  an  agent  which  works  con- 
stantly according  to  definite  laws ;  but  whether  this  agent  is 
material  or  immaterial  I  leave  to  the  consideration  of  my 
readers/' 

According  to  Maxwell's  theory  the  luminiferous  ether  would 
be  at  least,  for  electrical  forces,  that  requisite  transforming 
medium. 

The  results  of  later  investigations  into  fluid  motions  reveal 
to  us  quite  unexpectedly  the  secret  of  accomplishing  such  a 
transformation.  Among  the  different  pertinent  phenomena  of 
hydro-dynamics  we  may  mention  here  the  following,  which  was 
first  theoretically  established  by  Bjerknes  in  Ghristiania,  and 
then  afterwards  confirmed  by  experiment.  Two  balls  being  at 
a  moderate  distance  from  each  other  under  water  show  at  first 
no  remarkable  phenomenon.  But  as  soon  as  by  proper 
arrangement  both  are  brought  into  exactly  corresponding 
rotations  they  exert  an  influence  upon  each  other,  very  similar 
to  that  of  two  magnetic  needles.  This  reciprocal  influence  is 
brought  about  by  the  particles  of  the  fluid  which  are  like- 
wise set  rotating — a  phenomenon  that  can  be  made  visible.  If  a 
single  rotating  ball  under  water  is  brought  near  a  small  body 
swimming  under  water,  the  latter  will  be  either  attracted  or 
repelled  according  to  its  being  heavier  or  lighter  than  water. 
The  well-known  so-called  acoustic  attraction,  caused  by  the 
effect  of  a  tuning  fork  upon  light  bodies  near  by,  is  most  inti- 
mately related  to  this  phenomenon.  These  facts  are  therefore 
so  very  important  because  they  present  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing apparent  inductions  of  transference  through  an  easily 
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movable  mediam.  Whether  now  the  electrical  indactions  are 
really  based  on  a  transferring  mediam,  e.  g.,  the  ether  of  light, 
the  future  will  reveal.  But  whatever  the  result  may  be  to 
obtain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  true  process  of  electrical  phenom- 
ena is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  present  time. 

This  abstract  scientific  object  receives  at  the  same  time  a 
mighty  impulse  through  the  splendid  achievements  which  the 
technics  of  electric  illumination,  transmutation  of  force,  accu- 
mulation of  force,  telephony,  etc.,  have  almost  daily  to  record. 
These  circumstances  work  together  to  bring  again  the  study  of 
electricity,  especially  in  our  days^  into  the  foreground,  as  it  has 
been  the  case  quite  often  in  former  times;  so  first,  at  the  time 
of  Franklin,  when  the  electric  nature  of  thunderstorms  was 
recognized,  then  at  the  beginning  of  our  century  after  the  dis- 
covery of  galvanism  and  the  pile  of  Yolta,  and  at  last  during 
the  third  decade,  when  Faraday's  unexcelled  activity  in  the 
sphere  of  discoveries,  especially  in  electricity  and  magnetism, 
celebrated  its  most  brilliant  triumphs — on  all  sides  the  at- 
tempts were  made  to  remove  the  veil  from  the  mysterious  char- 
acter of  electricity.  Here  busy  minds  were  at  work  studying 
the  splendid  phenomena  of  the  discharge  of  electricity  through 
the  highly  rarefied  vapors  of  Geissler's  tubes,  there  studying 
the  processes  going  forward  when  the  current  of  electricity 
passes  through  liquid  chemical  compounds  ;  others  examine  the 
influence  of  electric  forces  upon  the  change  of  volume  and  the 
double  computation  of  insulators,  or  the  origin  of  electric  polar- 
ity of  hemimorphic  crystals  by  pressure ;  still  others  subject  the 
electric  phenomena  to  a  purely  mathematical  examination — in 
short,  the  age  of  electricity  has  arrived,  the  age  of  steam  is 
passing  away. 

Our  arguments  show  that  the  hypotheses  referring  the  origin 
of  all  natural  phenomena  to  the  interaction  of  two  distinct  sub- 
stances— ponderable  mass  and  ether — have  not  yet  been  fully 
established.  Nevertheless,  Sir  William  Thomson  has  already 
proceeded  to  reduce  these  two  fundamental  substances  to  a 
single  one-^the  ether.  He  considers  the  atoms  of  bodies  to  be 
16 
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rings  formed  of  ether,  resembling  in  their  form  the  rings  which 
an  expert  tobacco-smoker  is  able  to  prodace.  For  such  forma- 
tions, originated  within  a  frictionless  medium,  have,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  v.  HelrahoItz*8  calculations,  the  property  of  inde- 
structibility, in  spite  of  the  most  various  changes  of  form.  They 
also  must,  as  we  learn  from  hydro-dynamics,  on  account  of 
being  in  a  disturbed  medium,  exert  apparent  inductions  upon 
one  another,  which  would  somewhat  explain  molecular  forces. 
But  a  more  thorough  treatment  of  this  hypothesis  is  not  yet 
called  for. 

This  short  survey  of  the  present  results  and  aims  of  natural 
philosophy,  compared  with  its  status  at  the  beginning  of  our 
century,  shows  at  least  that  marvellous  progress  has  been  made 
in  understanding  nature.  But  we  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to 
be  especially  boastful,  for  the  amount  of  ignorance  in  this  direc- 
tion is  yet  gigantic.  Numberless  problems  still  remain  to  be 
solved.  And  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  methods  which 
must  be  employed  in  the  different  spheres  of  physics,  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  any  single  searcher  after  truth  to  be  active 
as  an  original  investigator  in  many  of  these  spheres.  Limita- 
tion is  necessary,  if  any  successful  result  shall  be  reached.  Of 
course,  such  a  limitation  would  lead  to  narrowness,  if  the  con- 
nection of  these  special  problems  with  the  great  aims  of  science 
should  be  lost  sight  of.  Only  as  long  as  the  specialist  keeps 
abreast  with  the  great  achievements  in  all  the  departments  of 
natural  science,  can  he  be  expected  to  treat  physical  science  in 
that  sense  in  which  it  should  be  treated — namely,  a9  exact 
natural  philosophy. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  allowable  to  state  that  these  argu- 
ments have  not  been  presented  to  draw  metaphysical  conclu- 
sions from  them.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  atomic  theory 
does  not  aid  in  the  least  to  explain  ultimately  the  world  and  its 
contents.  It  simply  reduces  the  sensible  appearance  of  things 
to  the  elements  of  this  appearance,  just  as  little  is  claimed  for 
the  hypothesis  of  the  conservation  of  energy  in  its  relation  to 
the  origin  of  life.     We  may  be  permitted  to  treat  the  meta* 
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physical  side  of  these  problems  in  later  articles.  It  is^  however, 
most  necessary  to  study  the  so-called  mechanical  view  of  the 
world  in  all  its  details,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  offer 
her  sons  ample  opportunity  to  pursue  such  studies  and  to  equip 
her  institutions  as  fully  as  the  times  require  it. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


VI 

GOETHE.* 

BY  RBV.  JOHN  M.  TVfZEL,  D.D. 

In  December,  1821,  Byron  published  the  tragedy  of  Sardana- 
palus  which  he  dedicated  to  Goethe  then  still  living.  In  the 
dedication  he  calls  the  latter  poet  '^  the  illustrious  Goethe  who 
has  created  the  literature  of  his  own  country,  and  illustrated 
that  of  Europe.'^  In  1832,  soon  after  the  death  of  Goethe, 
Carlyle,  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  ^'  Foreign  Quarterly 
Beview/'  said  :  '^  Of  great  men,  among  so  many  millions  of 
noted  men,  it  is  computed  that  in  our  time  there  have  been 
two ;  one  in  the  practical,  another  in  the  speculative  province  : 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  "  Of 
the  two,  moreover,  in  his  opinion,  the  latter  was  '*  intrinsically 
of  much  more  unquestionable  greatness  and  even  importance,' ' 
and  failed  to  be  noted  by  the  world  as  such,  only  because 
'*  the  explosion  of  powder  mines  and  artillery  parks  naturally 
attracts  every  eye  and  ear,"  while  "  the  approach  of  a  new- 
created  star  (dawning  on  us,  in  new-created  radiance,  from  the 
eternal  deeps  ! )  though  this,  and  not  the  artillery  parks,  is  to 
shape  our  destiny  and  rule  the  lower  earth,  is  notable  at  first 
only  to  certain  star-gazers  and  weather-prophets/'  This  high 
estimate  of  Goethe  when  first  given  to  the  world,  was  by  many 
considered  to  be  like  the  eulogies  of  the  ordinary  funeral  ora- 
tion, somewhat  of  an  exaggeration.  But  after  more  than  fifty 
years  have  passed  away,  giving  ample  time  for  careful  study 
of  the  man  and  his  works,  it  is  now  generally  conceded  to  be 
correct.  In  the  '*  Contemporary  Review ''  for  1884,  the  bril- 
liant author  of  '*  Ecce  Homo  "  writes  as  follows :  ^'  Goethe  seems 

*  An  MM7  read  before  the  Clioeophio  Society,  Lanouter,  Pa. 
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to  be  rising  once  more  above  the  horizon.  He  is  the  youngest 
of  the  world's  great  authors ;  the  latest  who  has  laid  a  claim, 
that  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  being  allowed,  to  a  place  above  the 
rank  of  merely  national  authors.  The  books  that  belong  to 
the  whole  world  alike,  are  few,  and  even  of  these  some  have 
owed  their  universal  acceptance  to  an  accident.  Fewer  still 
are  the  authors  who  have  so  written  ttiat  their  personal  char- 
acter, their  way  of  thinking  and  feeling,  becomes  a  matter  of 
perpetual  interest,  not  only  in  their  own  country  and  age, 
but  in  every  country  where  men  study  and  in  every  age. 
Goethe  appears  to  belong  to  this  very  small  group.  If  he  is  not 
yet  formally  canonized,  he  has  long  been  a  Bienheureux.  If 
little  more  than  half  a  century  has  passed  since  his  death,  the 
first  part  of  *  Faust  *  has  been  before  the  world  three-quarters 
of  a  century ;  and  of  his  first  brilliant  appearance  in  author- 
ship the  century  is  several  years  behind  us.  When  we  consider 
not  only  the  period  through  which  his  fascination  has  lasted, 
but  also  the  reaction  it  has  surmounted  and  the  vitality  it  ex- 
hibits, we  may  see  our  way  to  conclude  that  his  fame  is  now 
as  secure  as  any  literary  fame  can  be,  and  that  it  will  only 
yield  to  some  deep-working  revolution  of  thought — which,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  rash  to  pronounce  impossible — some  twilight 
of  the  gods,  in  which  not  only  Goethe  but  also  Shakespeare 
and  Dante  should  fall  from  heaven." 

We  may  look  upon  Goethe  therefore  not  only  as  one  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  spirit  of  modern  Germany,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  also,  as  one  of  the  chief  interpreters  and  fashioners 
of  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  such  he  may  well 
claim  our  careful  study.  For  Carlyle  truly  says :  '*  The  Great 
man  of  an  age  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  important  phe- 
nomenon therein;  all  other  phenomena  were  they  Waterloo 
victories,  constitutions  of  the  year  one,  glorious  revolutions, 
new  births  of  the  golden  age  in  what  sort  you  will,  are  small 
and  trivial.  Alas,  all  these  pass  away,  and  are  left  extinct 
behind  like  the  tar-barrels  they  were  celebrated  with;' and  the 
new-bom  golden  age  proves  always   to  be  still-born :  neither 
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is  there,  was  there  or  will  there  be  any  other  golden  age  pos- 
sible, save  only  in  this,  in  new  increase  of  worth  and  wisdom; 
that  is  to  say,  therefore,  in  the  new  arrival  among  us  of  wise 
and  worthy  men.  Sach  arrivals  ar6  the  great  occurrences, 
though  unnoticed  ones ;  all  else  that  can  occur,  in  what  kind 
soever,  is  but  the  road^  up-hill  or  down  hill^  rougher  or 
smoother,  nowise  the  power  that  will  nerve  us  for  travelling 
forward  thereon.  So  little  comparatively  can  forethought  or 
the  cunningest  mechanical  precontrivance  do  for  a  nation,  for 
a  world !  Ever  must  we  wait  on  the  bounty  of  Time,  and  see 
what  leader  shall  be  born  for  us  and  whither  he  will  lead." 
These  leaders  therefore  above  all  other  things  demand  our 
attention  if  we  would  understand  the  onward  movements  of  the 
world's  history. 

In  the  study  of  men,  be  they  great  or  small,  three  distinct 
elements  require  always  to  be  considered  by  us  if  we  would 
rightly  interpret  them.  These  elements  are  heredity,  environ- 
ment and  the  individual  will  power.  The  life  of  every  person 
is  conditioned  to  some  extent  by  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
preceded  him  and  whose  blood  flows  in  his  veins.  Our  ancestors 
live  in  us  all,  and  from  them  we  have  inherited  not  only  the 
basis  of  our  physical  powere,  but  the  basis  of  our  intellectual 
and  spiritual  qualities  as  well.  So  also  is  the  life  of  every 
person  conditioned  by  his  environment.  What  we  are  in  a 
measure,  at  least,  is  always  due  to  what  those  around  us  are. 
The  civilized  infant  reared  by  savages  becomes  a  savage,  and 
the  savage  infant  reared  by  civilized  persons  becomes  civilized. 
Great  men  never  appear  singly.  The  environment  of  a  man 
ever  becomes  a  part  of  him  in  some  form  or  other.  But  no 
person  is  ever  the  mere  creature  of  heredity  or  of  circumstances. 
Every  maif  is  possessed  of  an  individual  will-power  which  is 
potent  within  certain  limitations,  and  the  self-determinations  of 
which  always  enter  as  a  very  important  factor  into  the  making 
of  his  life  and  character.  The  ancients  were  right  in  holding 
the  maxim,  QuUqui  9uae  fortunae  faber.  Heredity  and  environ- 
ment furnish  the  substance  out  of  which  the  individual  life  must 
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be  built,  bnt  the  building  itself,  be  it  a  temple  of  the  living  God 
or  a  Joss-house,  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever,"  or  a 
hideous  ruin  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  is  the  work  of  the  indi- 
vidual self.  We  are  indeed  all  of  us  the  architects  of  our  own 
lives  and  fortunes,  though  limited  somewhat  as  to  results  by 
the  nature  of  the  material  out  of  which  we  must  construct 
them.  * 

The  more  immediate  ancestors  of  Goethe,  though  not  spe- 
cially distinguished,  were  nevertheless  persons  of  more  than 
ordinary  force  of  character.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a 
journeyman  tailor  of  Artern,  who,  after  considerable  wandering 
about,  finally  settled  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  One  who  is 
said  to  have  known  him,  describes  him  as  ^*  courteous,  of  thor- 
ough musical  attainment,  but  oflf  his  head  with  pride."  lie  was 
twice  married^  the  latter  time  in  his  forty-eighth  year  to  a 
comely  widow  of  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  Cornelia  Schelhorn, 
the  owner  of  an  inn,  and  perhaps,  of  some  other  pi'operty. 
The  third  and  last  child  of  this  second  union  was  Johann 
Kasper  Goethe,  the  father  of  the  poet.  He  was  educated  in 
letters  in  the  Padagogium  of  Coburg,  and  later  studied  law  at 
Leipzig  and  Giessen,  winning  at  the  latter  place  his  Doctor  of 
Laws,  with  a  masterly  dissertation.  He  then  traveled  consid- 
erably in  his  own  country  and  through  Italy,  and  finally  set- 
tled down  as  an  imperial  councillor  in  his  native  city.  He  is 
represented  by  the  biographers  of  our  poet  as  a  formal,  stern, 
upright  man,  possessed  of  solid  learning,  sober  judgment,  deter- 
mined will,  artistic  and  literary  tastes,  and  passionate  in  out- 
break of  wrath  when  he  considered  himself  wronged,  but,  nev- 
ertheless, of  a  tender,  simple,  pure  heart.  In  his  thirty- 
ninth  year  he  was  married  to  Katharina  Elizabeth  Textor,  a 
genial,  noble-hearted,  vivacious  and,  afiectionate  girl  of  seven- 
teen summers,  gifted  with  a  vivid  imagination  and  healthy 
naturalness  of  feeling,  and  fond  of  poetry  and  the  romantic  lore 
of  the  nursery,  though  of  limited  education  excepting  in  music 
and  singing,  in  which  she  had  acquired  some  proficiency.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Johann  Wolfgang  Textor,  the  chief  magis- 
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irate  of  the  city,  who  himself  was  the  grandson  of  the 
famous  jurist  of  the  same  name  and  the  son  of  an 
advocate  and  councillor  to  the  elector  Palatine.  Of  herself  in 
after  years  she  said  :  ^'  Order  and  quiet  are  my  characteristics. 
I  despatch  at  once  what  I  have  to  do,  the  most  disagreeable 
always  first,  and  I  gulp  down  the  devil  without  looking  at  him. 
When  all  has  returned  to  the  proper  state,  then  I  defy  any  one 
to  surpass  me  in  good  humor."  She  also  says :  '^  I  never 
bemoralize  any  one — always  seek  out  the  good  that  is 
in  them  and  leave  what  is  bad  to  Him  who  made  mankind  and 
knows  how  to  round  oif  the  angles."  The  poet  was  the  first- 
born child  of  his  parents.  In  one  of  his  poems  he  says  :  '^  From 
my  father  I  derive  my  frame  and  the  steady  guidance  of 
my  life,  and  from  my  dear,  little  mother  my  happy  disposition 
and  my  love  of  story  telling." 

Goethe  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  old  '^  free  elective 
and  commercial  City  of  the  Empire,"  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
between  the  hour  of  noon  and  one  o'clock,  on  the  28th  of 
August,  1749.  "  It  was,'*  says  Professor  Heinrich  Diintzer, 
in  his  interesting  life  of  the  great  German  poet,  ^'  a  good  time 
and  place  to  be  born.  Just  before  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  tbe 
century  of  the  Illumination  (Aufklarung)  ;  in  the  morning  dawn 
of  German  poetry — for  in  1749  the  first  five  Cantos  of  the  Mes- 
aias  came  out,  and  Lessing  and  Wieland,  who,  at  the  same  time 
as  Klopstock,  and  with  like  strivings,  were  the  beginners  of 
a  new  time  in  the  literature  of  our  Fatherland,  were  then  in 
the  first  stage  of  their  development.  And  what  German  city 
oifered  a  more  rich  and  varied  life,  more  freedom  for  growth,  a 
more  agitated  intellectual  air,  a  more  lively  concourse  of  dis- 
tinguished strangers  than  this  imperial  city,  lying  so  close  to 
the  noblest  German  river  on  its  tributary  Main?''  In  this  city 
the  poet  passed  the  earlier  years  of  his  earthly  existence.  His 
position  as  one  who  moves  in  middle  life  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  more  cultivated,  and  sometimes,  also,  with  the  ruder 
elements  of  human  societv.  The  instruction  which  he  received 
during  this  period  was  thorough,  but  mostly  private.     Only  for 
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a  brief  time  did  he  attend  a  pablio  school.  Among  the  things 
which  especially  influenced  him  were,  first  the  puppet-shows 
given  for  his  and  his  sister's  entertainment  and  the  stories  told 
by  his  mother,  and  later,  the  poetry  of  Klopstock,  the  great 
earthquake  at  Lisbon,  the  seven  years'  war  and  the  occupation 
of  his  native  city  by  French  troops,  and  the  imperial  corona- 
tion which  took  place  in  it.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
matriculated  as  a  student  in  the  University  at  Leipzig,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  with  more  or  less  success  for  three  years. 
He  then  returned  home,  suffering  from  lung  trouble  brought  on 
by  hia  imprudence,  and  spent  eighteen  months  in  Frankfort ; 
after  which  he  entered  the  University  of  Strassburg  from  which 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  law,  August  6,  1771. 
The  four  years  immediately  following,  he  passed  principally  in 
Frankfort,  practicing  law  and  writing  poetry,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, engaging  most  of  his  attention.  During  this  period  he 
spent  a  summer  at  Wetzlar,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  father, 
to  gain  more  exact  knowledge  of  law  procedure,  and  also 
traveled  through  the  Rhine  country  and  through  Switzerland. 
In  1775  Charles  Augustus,  the  good  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
invited  him  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  his  court.  He  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  poet 
became  very  warm  and  devoted  friends  of  one  another.  This 
led  to  Goethe's  being  appointed  an  officer  of  the  court  of  Wei- 
mar, and  to  his  making  Weimar  hisi  permanent  home  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Here  he  lived,  engaged  in  discharging  his 
official  duties,  and  in  scientific  and  literary  work,  until  full  of  years 
and  full  of  honors  he  gently  fell  asleep  in  death  on  the  22nd 
of  March,  1832  ;  and  here,  in  the  Fiirstengruft,  his  dust 
reposes,  as  he  desired,  by  that  of  his  friend  and  fellow-poet, 
Schiller,  in  an  oaken  shrine  in  front  of  the  bronze  coffins  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Charles  Augustus  and  the  Duchess  Louise. 

During  the  time  he  was  connected  with  the  Court  of  Weimar, 
Goethe  revisited  Switzerland,  spent  two  years  in  Italy  and  wU^ 
ited  various  parts  of  the  German  Fatherland,  so  that  he  came 
in  direct  contact  with  nature  and  art  in  their  sublimer  and 
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more  beautiful,  as  well  as  in  their  more  ordinary  forms.  He  was 
also  intimately  associated  with  many  of  the  most  brilliant  men, 
and  women  of  his  time.  Stilling^  Lavater,  Herder,  Wieland, 
Jacob!  and  Schiller  were  among  his  intimate  friends.  He  also 
had  personal  interviews  with  the  great  Napoleon  and  the 
famous  Madame  de  Stael.  Through  his  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French  and  English  langaagee, 
as  well  as  of  his  mother  tongue,  he  was  enabled,  moreover,  to 
hold  communion  through  their  works  with  the  greatest  thinkers 
of  all  ages. 

His  relations  with  the  gentler  sex  were  also  such  as  could  not 
fail  to  give  breadth  and  depth  to  his  experience.  At  the  early 
age  of  fourteen  years  he  was  deeply  enamored  of  a  young  girl 
in  the  humblest  ranks  of  society,  named  Orechen,  whose 
memory  long  haunted  him.  While  a  student  at  Leipzig,  Anna 
Katharina  Schonkopf  made  a  marked  impression  on  his  heart 
and  caused  him  many  anxious  thoughts  ;  and  during  bis  stay  at 
Strassburg  he  was  so  captivated  by  Freiderike  Elisabetha 
Brion,  the  third  daughter  of  a  Lutheran  Evangelical  pastor  at 
Sessenheim,  that  he  made  a  declaration  of  love  to  her,  which 
she  reciprocated,  though  he  finally  left  her  without  proposing 
marriage.  The  summer  he  spent  at  Wetzlar,  he  fell  in  love 
with  Charlotte  Buff,  who  was  betrothed  to  his  friend  Kestner. 
His  experience  in  this  case  had  something  to  do  with  the  produc- 
tion of  his  novel,  "  The  Sufferings  of  Young  Werther.'^  After 
this,  and  not  long  before  his  removal  to  Weimar,  he  was  greatly 
charmed  by  Anna  Elizabeth  Shoneman,  a  beautiful  and  capti- 
vating young  lady  of  good  family,  whom  he  has  immortalized 
in  his  works  under  the  name  of  Lilt.  After  an  assiduous 
courtship  of  several  months,  through  the  well-meant  interven- 
tion of  a  **  merchant  spinster  "  of  Heidelberg,  who  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  ^*  a  sworn  foe  to  all  ^  Langen  und  Bangen,' " 
Goethe  and  Lili  were  engaged  to  be  married. 

But  it  was  not  long  until  the  flame  of  love  in  the  poet's  heart 
began  to  flicker,  and  the  engagement  was  broken  off.  though 
not  without  pain  to  both  parties.     At  Weimar,  Goethe  was  very 
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much  interested  in 'the  wife  of  Baron  von  Stein,  Charlotte 
Albertine  Ernestine  Yon  Stein,  whose  silhouette  was  shown  to 
him  the  sammer  before  his  removal  to  Weimar,  and  whose  face 
then  robbed  him  of  three  nights'  sleep*  The  first  ten  years  of 
his  residence  in  Weimar  he  was  most  devoted  to  her,  though 
she  was  seven  years  older  than  he,  and  the  mother  of  seven 
ohildren.  Of  their  relation  to  one  another  Professor  Bojesen 
says : 

*'  Of  course  Goethe  loved  Frau  von  Stein  with  something 
more  than  a  brotherly  affection,  although  he  frequently,  in  his 
letters,  addressed  her  as  his  sister ;  but  he  was  well  aware  of 
the  hopelessness  of  his  love.  To  be  sure,  she  reciprocated  his 
feelings ;  her  own  wedded  life  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  deeper 
needs  of  her  nature,  and  the  pure  homage  and  devotion  of  a 
man  like  Goethe  must  have  been  ineffably  sweet  to  her.  She, 
therefore,  without  compromising  her  dignity,  exerted  herself  to 
keep  him  close  to  her  as  her  trusted  friend  and  admirer.  The 
intellectual  resources  of  her  mind  were  great,  and  her  power  of 
sympathy  was  still  greater ;  what  wonder,  then,  that  Goethe, 
with  his  wealth  of  unformed  and  half-formed  ideas,  which  were 
ever  struggling  for  utterance,  should  have  felt  irresistibly  drawn 
toward  her,  if  for  no  other  reason,  only  to  relieve  himself  of  the 
burden  of  unuttered  thought,  which  must  at  times  have  weighed 
so  heavily  on  him  ? '' 

On  the  poet's  return  from  Italy,  Frau  von  Stein  manifested 
some  coldness  towards  him,  which  finally  led  to  his  transferring 
his  affections  to  Christiane  Sophie  Yulpius,  a  maiden  of  humble 
rank,  who  had  just  passed  her  twenty-second  summer,  and  with 
whom  he  accidentally  became  acquainted.  Professor  Duntzer, 
in  his  "  Life  of  Goethe,''  describes  her  as  being,  at  the  time  the 
poet  met  her,  **  a  winsome  little  blonde,  with  beautiful  blue  eyes, 
a  pretty  nose,  pouting  lips,  a  round  full  face,  and  long  fair 
hair.''  He  also  states  that  '^  Goethe  was  completely  captivated 
by  her  personal  charms,  her  amiability,  her  Thuringian  naivetS, 
and  by  her  evident  happiness  in  having  won  the  love  of  the 
great  man  whom  she  had  looked  on  as  so  far  above  her."     This 
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young  woman  Goethe  took  to  himself  as  his  wife,  July  18, 1788, 
but  he  was  not  regularly  married  to  her  before  October  19, 1806, 
when  his  son  Augustus,  the  only  one  of  his  children  who  lived 
to  grow  up,  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  marriage  of  the  poet, 
in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
was  a  mortification  to  his  friends  and  has  been  ever  since  more 
or  less  of  a  cross  to  his  admirers.  Of  its  irregularity  no  right- 
minded  person  can  approve.  Whether,  however,  he  acted  fool- 
ishly in  taking  such  a  wife  to  himself  is  an  open  question.  Mr. 
Hamerton,  in  his  book  on  ''The  Intellectual  Life,*'  gives  it  as 
the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  artist,  whose  experience  qualified 
him  to  speak,  that  '^  a  man  devoted  to  art  might  marry  either  a 
plain-minded  woman,  who  would  occupy  herself  exclusively 
with  household  matters  and  shield  his  peace  by  taking  these 
cares  upon  herself,  or  else  a  woman  quite  capable  of  entering 
into  his  artistic  life ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  a  marriage 
which  exposed  him  to  unintelligent  criticism  and  interference 
would  be  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree.  And  of  the  two 
kinds  of  marriage  which  he  considered  possible  he  preferred  the 
former,  that  with  the  entirely  ignorant  and  simple  person  from 
whom  no  interference  was  to  be  apprehended/'  Goethe  may 
have  looked  at  the  matter  in  the  same  light. 

Personally  Goethe  was  magnificently  endowed.  He  was  a 
man  of  splendid  physique  and  of  towering  genius.  His  intellect 
was  keen  and  penetrating,  his  imagination  vivid  and  active,  his 
judgment  clear  and  sound,  his  memory  prompt  and  retentive, 
and  his  will  firm  and  pei^istent.  He  was,  moreover,  a  man  of 
large  heart,  of  broad  human  sympathies,  of  cheerful  and  buoy- 
ant disposition,  and  of  great  independence  of  spirit.  It  was 
his  invariable  custom  to  do  his  own  thinking,  and  he  always 
spoke  or  wrote  from  the  depths  of  his  own  convictions.  All  the 
powers  which  he  possessed  he  sought  most  carefully  to  cultivate 
and  perfect.  The  great  object  of  his  life  was  to  develope  all 
that  was  in  him  and  to  make  his  own  existence  harmonious. 

The  greatness  of  his  powers  early  manifested  itself.  In 
childhood  already  he  was  remarkable  on  account  of  his  rapid 
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acquisition  of  knowledge  and  mental  grasp.  Before  lie  was  ten 
years  of  age  he  wrote  several  languages  with  correctness,  in- 
▼ented  stories  and  meditated  poems.  One  of  the  stories  of  these 
early  days,  entitled  *'  The  New  Paris,"  the  poet  ha^  preserved 
in  his  Autobiography,  and  no  one  who  reads  it  can  fail,  I  think, 
to  wonder  that  a  boy  so  young  could  compose  so  marvellous 
a  tale. 

*'G6tz  von  Berlichingen'*  and  *'The  Sufferings  of  Young 
Werther,"  by  the  publication  of  which  Goethe,  as  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  suddenly  arose  above  the  horizon  in  the  literary 
heavens,  were  also  written  while  he  was  yet  a  comparatively 
young  man.  Nor  was  this  early  development  followed,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  by  early  decay.  On  the  contrary,  Goethe  did 
not  reach  the  zenith  of  his  literary  fame  until,  in  his  fifty- 
seventh  year,  the  first  part  of  ''Faust"  was  published;  and 
during  the  twenty-six  years  that  followed  he  wonderfully  main- 
tained his  intellectual  vigor,  and  continued  to  produce  and  give 
to  the  world  such  works  as  only  he  could  compose. 

But  Goethe  was  not  only  a  man  of  brilliant  genius,  but  also 
of  broad  and  thorough  culture.  Nothing  pertaining  to  nature 
or  to  humanity  was  foreign  to  him.  He  was  not  merely  well 
versed  in  literature  and  history,  but  also  in  science  and  art 
He  was  no  mean  painter,  and  at  one  time  was  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  painting  or  poetry  was  his  true  vocation.  He  was  also 
deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  Architecture  and  wrote  on  the 
subject.  In  science  he  may  be  ranked  as  a  master.  Of  Anat- 
omy, Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology  and  Physics  he  had  an  exten- 
sive knowledge.  He  wrote  on  Optics,  on  the  Metamorphosis 
of  Plants,  and  on  Comparative  Anatomy ;  and  in  his  views  on 
all  these  subjects  he  displayed  unusual  penetration  and  sagacity. 
He  suggested  the  loading  idea  of  modern  botany,  made  impor- 
tant discoveries  in  anatomy,  and  helped  forward  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  color.  In  his  'broad  generalizations  he  was  to  some 
extent  a  precursor  of  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  public  officer  of  the  Court 
of  Saxe-Weimar,  Goethe,   moreover,  proved  himself  to  be  a 
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person  of  superior  practical  wisdom.  Usually  it  is  supposed 
that  men  of  genius  are  little  better  than  dunces  as  regards  the 
conducting  of  the  affairs  of  State  or  of  every-day  life.  But 
that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case  Ooethe  abundantly  demon- 
strated by  the  course  which  he  pursued.  No  affairs  could  have 
possibly  been  better  administered  than  were  those  intrusted  to 
him.  In  every  department  to  which  he  was  assigned  he  brought 
order  out  of  confusion ;  and  through  his  influence  and  direction 
the  little  city  of  Weimar  became  one  of  the  most  noted  places  in 
all  Europe. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  province  of  literature  that  Goethe 
achieved  his  grandest  triumphs.  As  a  poet  and  a  writer  he  is 
one  of  the  great  intellectual  kings  of  the  earth,  and  his  name 
^'  one  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names  that  were  not  born  to  die.'' 
As  such  he  is  without  a  superior — ^yea,  indeed,  without  an  equal 
in  modern  times ;  for  he  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  poet 
that  has  arisen  since  Shakspeare  was  called  away  from  earth. 
His  lyrics  are  among  the  freshest  and  truest  that  have  ever  been 
written,  his  dramas  among  the  grandest  and  profoundest^  and 
his  prose  works  among  the  richest  in  observation,  in  critical 
acumen,  in  simple  beauty  and  in  practical  wisdom.  In  reading 
him,  one  seems  to  catch  the  echo  of  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

*^  The  sovereign  poet,"  says  a  brilliant  author  of  our  times, 
^^  must  be  not  merely  a  singer,  but  also  a  sage ;  to  passion  and 
music  he  must  add  large  ideas ;  he  must  extend  in  width  as 
well  as  in  height ;  but,  besides  this,  he  must  be  no  dreamer  or 
fanatic,  and  must  be  rooted  as  firmly  in  the  bard  earth  as  he 
spreads  widely  and  mounts  freely  towards  the  sky.'^  In  Goethe 
all  these  conditions  are  satisfied.  He  is  not  only  a  sweet  singer, 
but  one  of  the  broadest  and  profoundest  thinkers  of  all  ages. 
Emerson  says  of  him  :  ''  There  is  no  trace  of  provincial  limita- 
tion in  his  muse.  He  is  not  a  debtor  to  his  position,  but  was 
born  with  a  free  and  controlling  genius.^'  His  universality  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  various  parties  have  claimed  him  as 
their  own.  He  says  of  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Jacobi : 
^'  For  my  part,  with  the  manifold  directions  in  which  my  nature 
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moves,  I  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  single  mode  of  thought.  As 
a  poet  and  artist,  I  am  a  polytheist ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
student  of  nature,  I  am  a  pantheist, — and  both  with  equal  posi- 
tiveness.  When  I  need  a  God  for  m j  personal  nature,  as  a 
moral  and  spiritual  man,  He  also  exists  for  me.  The  heavenly 
and  the  earthly  things  are  such  an  immense  realm  that  it  can 
only  be  grasped  by  the  collective  intelligence  of  all  beings/' 
Goethe  is  also  one  of  the  most  serious  and  truthful  of  writers. 
His  works  are  the  product  of  his  own  convictions  and  experi- 
ences. '^  He  is  absolutely  bent/'  says  Professor  Seeley,  *'  upon 
grasping  and  expressing  the  truth  ;  he  has  no  pleasure  in  any 
imaginations,  however  splendid  or  impressive,  which  he  cannot 
feel  to  be  true ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  feels  that  he  is 
dealing  with  truth  he  seems  to  care  little,  and  sometimes  to  for- 
get altogether,  that  it  is  not  interesting."  It  was  his  broad, 
truth-loving  mind  and  heart  that  made  Goethe  great ;  and 
these  alone  can  make  any  man  truly  great.  Strong  partizans 
are  always  of  necessity  contracted  men.  Men  of  force  they 
may  be,  but  never  men  of  real  greatness. 

Of  the  works  of  Goethe  the  two  greatest,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded, are  '* Faust''  and  "  Wilhelm  Meister.''  Of  the  first- 
named  of  these  works  a  competent  critic  well  says :  '^  It  appeals 
to  all  minds  with  the  irresistible  fascination  of  an  eternal 
problem,  and  with  the  charm  of  endless  variety.  It  has  every 
element — wit,  pathos,  wisdom,  buffoonery,  mystery,  melody, 
reverence,  doubt,  magic  and  irony ;  not  a  chord  of  the  lyre  is 
unstrung,  not  a  fibre  of  the  heart  untouched.  ...  It  is  at 
once  a  problem  and  a  picture ;  the  problem  embraces  all  ques- 
tions of  vital  importance ;  the  picture  represents  all  opinions, 
all  sentiments,  all  classes  moving  on  the  stage  of  life."  Of 
^' Wilhelm  Meister"  Emerson,,  in  his  masterly  way,  writes: 
*' '  Wilhelm  Meister  '  is  a  novel  in  every  sense,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  called  by  its  admirers  the  only  delineation  of  modern 
society — as  if  other  novels,  those  of  Scott,  for  example,  dealt 
with  costume  and  condition,  this  with  the  spirit  of  life.  It  is  a 
book  over  which  some  veil  is  still  drawn.     It  is  read  by  very 
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intelligent  persons  with  wonder  and  delight.  It  is  preferred 
by  some  such  to  Hamlet  as  a  work  of  genius.  I  suppose  no 
book  of  this  century  can  compare  with  it  in  its  delicious 
sweetness,  so  new,  so  provoking  to  the  mind,  gratifying  it  with 
so  many  and  so  solid  thoughts,  just  insights  into  life  and 
manners  and  character  ;  so  many  good  bints  for  the  conduct  of 
life,  so  many  unexpected  glimpses  into  a  higher  sphere,  and 
never  a  trace  of  rhetoric  or  dullness.  A  very  provoking  book 
to  the  curiosity  of  young  men  of  genius,  but  a  very  unsatisfying 
one.  Lovers  of  light-reading,  those  who  look  in  it  for  the  enter- 
tainment they  find  in  romance  are  disappointed.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  begin  it  for  the  higher  hope  to  read  in  it  a  worthy 
history  of  genius  and  the  just  reward  of  the  laurel  to  its  toils  and 

denials,  have  also   reason  to   complain Qoethe's  hero 

has  so  many  weaknesses  and  impurities  and  keeps  such  had 
company,  that  the  sober  English  public,  when  the  book  was 
translated,  were  disgusted.  And  yet  it  is  so  crammed  with  wis- 
dom, with  knowledge  of  the  world  and  with  knowledge  of  laws ; 
the  persons  so  truly  and  subtly  drawn,  and  with  such  few 
strokes,  and  not  a  word  too  much — the  book  remains  ever  so 
new  and  unexhausted  that  we  must  even  let  it  go  its  own  way 
and  be  willing  to  get  what  good  from  it  we  can,  assured  that 
it  has  only  begun  its  office  and  has  millions  of  readers  yet  to 
serve.'* 

It  might  be  instructive  to  give  some  account  of  other  works 
of  Goethe  which  are  not  so  generally  known^  but  to  do  so  prop- 
erly would  in  itself  require  a  long  essay.  I  shall  make  no 
attempt,  therefore,  in  this  direction,  but  leave  those  who  are 
interested  in  our  poet  to  study  his  works  for  themselves, 
assurins  them  they  will  find  none  of  them  without  interest  and 
value. 

That  there  may  be  no  misapprehension  as  regards  the  charac- 
ter of  Goethe  and  his  writings,  it  seems,  however,  necessary  yet 
to  say,  that  he  is  not  without  his  serious  faults^  although  Car- 
lyle  rather  sarcastically  remarks  that  '^he  believes  it  was 
ascertained  long  ago  that  there  is  no  one  free  from  them.''     Of 
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Goethe  Emerson  very  correctly  Bays  :  '*  He  has  not  worshipped 
the  highest  Unity ;  he  is  incapable  of  a  self-surrender  to  the 
moral  sentiment.  There  are  nobler  strains  in  poetry  than  any 
he  has  sounded.  There  are  writers  poorer  in  talent^  whose 
tone  is  purer  and  more  touches  the  heart."  As  regards 
the  defects  of  Goethe  it  seems  to  me  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  he  failed  to  realize 
that  man  is  by  nature  a  fallen  being.  He  hated  the  doc- 
trine of  man's  depravity  as  dishonoring  to  man^  and,  con- 
sequently, did  not  believe  that  there  is  any  need  for  a 
Divine  Redeemer.  He  held  that  man  was  naturally  good,  and 
that  all  that  was  necessary  to  his  perfection  was  self-culture,  and 
that  this  required  that  his  natural  instincts  should  be  gratified. 
This,  I  think  accounts  for  the  prominence  given  to  art  and  to 
the  things  of  the  present  life  in  ^^Wilhelm  Meister/^  and  for 
the  extraordinary  levity  with  which  in  it  the  relations  of  men 
and  women  are  treated,  as  also  for  the  defects  in  his  other 
works  and  in  his  own  life.  He  seems  to  havS  been  in  reality 
more  a  worshipper  of  the  God  of  Naturalism  than  the  God  of 
Christianity.  This  may  have  been  due,  as  some  claim,  to  the 
pietistic  form  of  Christianity  which  prevailed  in  Germany  in 
his  day,  whose  dualistic  conception  of  the  universe  he  could 
not  accept  and  so  become  skeptical.  With  the  form  of  relig- 
ion named,  and  with  a  corrupt  Catholicism,  he  unquestionably 
came  most  in  contact,  and  his  writings,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
have  done  good  work  in  the  way  of  correcting  their  errors,  but 
this  does  not  justify  his  own  position.  Carlyle  maintained 
that  in  later  life,  he  surmounted  his  skepticism  and  became 
really  a  light  in  religion  as  well  as  in  philosophy.  But  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  he  ever  changed  his  views 
as  regards  the  point  I  have  indicated.  In  his  old  age  the 
Countess  Auguste  von  Bernstoff  (ne6  Stolberg)  wrote  to  him,  ex- 
horting him  to  turn  his  gaze  and  his  heart  to  eternal  things.  In 
his  reply  to  her  he  wrote :  "  To  live  long  is  to  outlive  much ; 
beloved,  hated,  indifferent  men  ;  kingdoms,  capitals,  cities,  nay, 
forests  and  trees,  that  when  young  we  sowed  and  planted.  .  .  . 
17 
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All  this  fleeting  show  we  accept  unconcerned ;  we  are  not  trou- 
bled by  the  evanescence  of  Time  if  the  eternal  is  every  moment 
present.  All  my  life  I  have  meant  honestly  towards  myself 
and  others,  and  in  all  my  earthly  action  have  looked  to  the 
highest.  You  and  yours  have  done  the  same.  We  will  then 
continue  to  labor  while  it  is  day ;  a  sun  will  shine  for  others 
also ;  they  will  play  their  part,  and  meanwhile  for  us  there  will 
be  a  clearer  light."  Beautiful  as  these  words  are  they  give  us 
no  indication  of  that  poverty  of  spirit  which  is  the  first  beati- 
tude. Let  us  trusty  however,  that  his  hope  in  some  way  has 
been  realized  and  that  what,  dying,  he  last  asked  for  may  have 
been  granted  him,  ^' Light,  more  light." 

But  taking  him  just  as  he  was,  with  all  his  faults,  Goethe  is, 
nevertheless,  a  grand  and  imposing  character  in  the  litera* 
ture  of  the  world,  and  not  without  reason  did  the  great  Napo- 
leon say  with  reference  to  him,  '*  Voila  un  homme^^'  and  Car- 
lyle  close  his  essay  on  his  works  with  the  words,  ^'  Vixit,  vivit*\ 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Thb  Pbtchio  Liri  of  Mioro-Oroanismb.  A  Btudj  in  experimental  psychology 
by  Alfreil  Binet.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Thomas  McCormiok. 
Qiicago :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  1889.  Price,  75  cents 
in  oloth,  60  cents  in  paper. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  endeavors  to  show  "  that  psycholog- 
ical phcDomena  begin  among  the  very  lowest  classes  of  beinga ;  that 
they  are  met  with  m  every  form  of  life  from  the  simplest  cellule  to 
the  most  complicated  organism.  It  is  they  that  are  the  essential 
phenomena  of  life  inherent  in  all  protoplasm."  As  a  representative 
of  the  theory  of  vitalism  he  opposes  the  theory  of  mechanism  **  which 
attempts  to  explain  all  phenomena  of  life  from  physico-chemical 
forces."  He  also  confutes  the  theory  of  Romanes,  who  denies  the 
existence  of  psychological  phenomena  in  lower  organisms,  to  which 
he  assigns  only  ''protoplasmic  movements  and  the  property  of  ex- 
citability." Mr.  Binet  maintains  that  such  a  view  would  *'  assume 
that  psychological  phenomena  could  be  superadded  in  the  course  of 
evolution,  in  proportion  as  an  organism  grows  more  perfect  and 
complete.  Nothing  could  be  more  inconsbtent  with  the  teachings 
of  general  physiology,  .which  shows  us  that  all  vital  phenomena  are 
previously  present  m  non-differentiated  cells." 

Dr.  Alfi*ed  Binet,  who  is  a  physician  in  Paris,  is  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  latest  results  of  biological  research.  He  presents 
the  wonders  of  the  microscopic  world  in  a  masterly  way ;  every  page 
of  the  book  deserves  the  highest  consideration  from  all  scientific 
thinkers.  The  reader  will,  however,  bs  disappointed,  if  he  expects 
to  find  anything  like  a  solution  of  the  question,  so  much  adtated 
by  modern  psychologists  and  physiologists,  as  to  whether  self-con- 
sciousness and  free  self-determination  are  the  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  psychic  life  present  in  the  lowest  organisms,  Dr.  Binet 
says :  "  The  apparent  result  of  our  investigations  is  that  the  greater 
number  of  movements  and  actions  observed  in  micro-organisms  are 
direct  responses  to  excitiitions  emanating  from  the  medium  in  which 
thej  live.  It  is  the  condition  of  the  medium  that,  to  all  appearance, 
rigidly  determines  the  character  and  manner  of  their  activity  (from 
the  sensory  to  the  motory  phase)  ;  in  a  word  they  exhibit  no  marks 
of  pre-adaptation."  And  further :  "  We  are  not  in  a  position  to 
determine  whether  these  various  acts  are  accompanied  by  conscious- 
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neas  or  whether  they  follow  as  simple  physiological  proceases.  This 
question  we  are  obliged  to  forego."  Dr.  Binet  accordinglj  is  an 
evolutionist  after  the  order  of  Emil  DuBois-Rejmond,  who  asserts  so 
energetically  that  the  origin  of  sensation  and  consciousness  is  inex- 
plicable and  seems  to  take  the  origin  of  self-consciousness  for 
grant^y  and  as  needing  uo  further  explanation,  if  only  conscious- 
ness is  once  present.  We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  Dr. 
Binet's  propositions  do  not  lead  us  to  any  higher  conception  of  the 
pychic  life  of  micro-organisms*  than  the  purely  materialistic  view 
has  established,  namely,  that  the  reaction  of  sentient  subject  against 
its  external  incitements  is  simply  the  purely  mechanical  and  physi- 
cal action  and  reaction  of  pure  matter — that  means,  the  idea  of  de- 
sign in  nature  is  denied.  We  recommend  the  book  to  all  earnest 
students  of  the  great  problems  of  evolution,  as  being  unexcelled  m 
the  representation  of  modem  biological  investigations. 

Thebb  Ixtroductort  Lbctvrbs  ox  thb  Scibncb  or  Thouobt,  delirered  at  the 
Rojal  Institation,  London,  during  the  month  of  March,  1887.  First  puh- 
lished  in  the  Open  Court  of  June,  July  and  August,  1887.  By  F.  Max 
Miiller.  With  an  appendix  which  contains  a  correspondence  on  "  Thoughts 
Without  Words,*'  between  F.  Max  Muller  and  Francis  Dalton,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  George  J.  Romanes  and  others.  Chicago :  The  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Company,  16^175  LaSalle  Street     1888.    Price,  75  cents. 

The  contents  of  this  little  volame  of  1 25  pages  are  essentially  a 
repetition  of  the  preface  of  Max  Muller's  larger  work  ''The  Science 
of  Thought"  There  are,  however,  a  few  valuable  additions,  which 
alone  merit  the  purchase  of  the  book  even  by  those  who  possess  the 
larger  work.  Max  Muller  was  one  of  the  first  who  had  the  courage 
to  discard  the  all-ruline  principle  of  Hegel's  philosophy  and  to  main- 
tain that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  follow  the  a  priori  method  of  philo- 
logical study  unless  the  a  pa4eriori  method  is  made  its  basis.  We 
all  know  the  revolution  which  has  since  been  wrought  in  all  the 
departments  of  philosophical  study.  The  author  of  the  book  on 
*'The  Science  of  Thought"  says:  "  My  book  is  the  natural  outcome 
of  that  philosophical  and  historical  study  of  language  which  began 
with  Leibnitx,  and  which  during  our  century  has  so  widely  spread 
and  ramified  as  to  overshadow  nearlv  all  sciences,  not  excepting 
what  I  call  the  Science  of  Thought  t  hold  that  a  fhll  appreciation 
of  the  true  nature  of  language  and  a  reoognition  of  its  inseparable- 
ness  from  thought  will  prove  the  best  means  of  recovering  that  un- 
broken thread  which  binds  our  modem  schools  of  thought  most 
closely  together  with  those  of  the  Middle  '^U^  and  of  ancient  Greece. 
It  alone  helps  us  to  reconcile  svstems  of  philosophy  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  entirelv  antagonistic  If  t  am  right,  then  what  we  call  the  history 
of  philosophy  will  assume  a  totally  new  aspect.  It  will  reveal  itself 
bei\>re  our  eyes  as  the  oatural  growth  of  langusge,  though  at  the 
tame  time  as*  a  constant  struggle  of  old  against  new  language ;  in 
flkot^  as  a  dialectic  prooees,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.'°    He 
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identifies  reason  with  language  and  says  that  it  is  the  growth  of 
centuries  and  the  work  of  man  originally  derived  from  800  roots, 
which  can  be  reduced  to  about  120  concepts,  the  latter  having  been 
brought  to  higher  and  higher  perfection  by  the  leading  thinkers 
and  speakers  of  the  world. 

All  scientists  trace  all  the  languages  back  to  certain  roots  which 
are  more  or  less  common  to  the  different  groups  of  languages.  To 
the  question,  that  now  arises — How  did  these  roots  originate  ? — the 
linguists  give  us  three  different  answers.  The  onoroatopoetic  theory 
traces  them  to  imitations  of  the  sound  ;  the  interjectional  theory  to 
expression  of  the  feelings,  and  a  third  theory,  that  of  Max  Miiller, 
declares  the  roots  to  be  phonetic  types.  The  reasons  which  the 
latter  gives  for  his  theory  are  quite  convincing.  Even  if  in  a  purely 
hypothetical  way  a  language  could  be  thought  of  in  ahstraeto^  the 
roots  of  which  only  consist  in  imitations  of  sounds  or  inteijections, 
still  in  the  really  existing  languages,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  back 
and  uncover  these  roots,  the  roots  imitating  sounds  and  the  inter- 
jectional roots  form  only  a  small  and  entirely  isolated  minority, 
which  neither  shares  in  nor  is  capable  of  development.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  roots  and  all  which  are  capable  of  development 
express  abstractions  from  visible  objects,  conditions  and  activities, 
and  therefore  presume  a  human  intelligence,  reflecting  with  self- 
oonsciousness,  which  formed  and  used  the  roots.  Max  Miiller  looks 
back  of  this  period,  still  open  to  science,  in  which  the  root-elements 
of  the  human  languages  were  fixed,  a  long  period  of  growth  of  the 
elements  of  language,  in  which  the  lOots  were  separated  from  the 
multitude  of  nascent  tones  by  elimination  or  natural  selection  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  In  this  realm  the  naturalistic  evolu- 
tionbts  are  now  in  entire  accord.  But  philology  commits  itself 
here  to  speculation  and  abandons  the  a  posteriori  method  of  investi- 

fation  ;  it  becomes,  therefore,  more  or  less  hypothetical.  We  are, 
owever,  inclined  to  think  that  Max  Miiller  is  not  an  evolutionist 
in  the  sense  of  Darwin,  but  that  he  acknowledges  self-consciousness 
as  the  basis  of  reason  and  language  and  as  such  given  by  God  to 
man  only. 

Tbb  Idea  or  Ood.  By  Paul  Cams,  Ph.D.  A  paper  read  before  the  Society 
for  Ethical  Cultare,  at  Chicago,  1888.  Chicago:  The  Open  Comi  Publish- 
ing Company,  169-176  La  Salle  Street,  P.  0.  Drawer  F.     1888. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  containing  26  pages  is  a  thorough- 
going Darwinist  He  holds  the  onomatopoetic  theory  of  language 
and  bases  upon  that  theory  a  new  idea  of  God.  After  having  pre- 
sented the  current  ideas  of  a  deity  he  gives  a  definition  of  his  own 
and  says  *'  Ood  is  the  Ethical  Li^  of  Nature ;  this  definition  seems 
to  me  to  contain  all  that  is  true  in  the  definitions  of  kindred  con- 
ceptions, but  is  at  the  same  time  free  from  anv  supematuralism  and 
anthropomorphism.    God,  in  this  sense,  is  life  in  its  growth  and 
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humanity  in  its  progress. "  And  further :  *'  Our  view  of  God  is  not 
theism,  not  pantheism  and  not  atheism.  It  does  not  teach  that  Gh>d 
is  a  person  above  the  world,  nor  does  it  identify  Gkni  with  nature, 
nor  does  it  deny  Grod's  existence  altogether.  If  our  view  must  be 
labeled  and  registered  among  the  different  '  isms/  I  must  form  a 
new  word  and  call  it  *  Entheism/  which  clearly  denotes  the  concep- 
tion of  a  monistic  God  who  is  immanent,  not  transcendent,  who  is  m 
many  respects  different  from  nature  and  yet  pervades  all  nature." 
We  refrain  from  any  comment  on  this  latent  nonsense  produced  by 
a  member  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture.  Any  one  who  wants 
to  be  amused  will  find  ample  opportunity  in  reading  this  pamphlet. 

ELEMENTa  OF  Hbbebw  Stntax.    Bj  WilUam  R.  Harper,  Professor  of  Semitic 
Languagee,  Yale  Uniyeraity.    New  York :  Charles  Soribner's  Sons.    1888. 

This  book  meets  a  need  long  felt  by  Hebrew  teachers.  The  im- 
portance of  a  full  knowledge  of  the  syntactical  principles  of  a  lan- 
guage cannot  well  be  over-estimated,  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
Semitic  language,  in  which  the  exact  determination  of  the  sense  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  dependent  on  the  context.  Hebrew  has  been 
studied  for  ages,  and  yet  not  until  recent  times  has  its  syntax 
become  an  object  of  truly  philosophical  investigation.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  Ewald  broke  a  new  path  which  has  since  been  success- 
fully followed  by  others.  To  gather  up  the  latest  and  best  results 
and  present  them  in  a  form  intelligible  to  beginners  is  a  desider- 
(Uum.  There  has  been,  in  fact,  no  book  covering  the  entire  field  of 
Hebrew  syntax  suitable  to  place  in  the  hands  of  young  students. 
Dr.  Harper  has  now  furnished  what  is  required.  He  is  peculiarly 
qualified  for  the  task,  not  only  by  his  enthusiasm  for  Semitic 
studies,  but  especially  by  his  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew,  his  broad  experience  as  a  teacher  and  his  marvellous 
skill  in  making  things  plain.  All  the  excellences  which  character- 
ize his  other  text-books,  and  have  led  to  their  general  adoption  in 
theological  seminaries,  reappear  in  this.  The  plan  is  simple, 
natural  and  philosophical.  The  learner  is  first  of  all  conl routed 
with  the  facts — that  b,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  carefully  chosen 
senteDces  or  phrases,  illustrating  a  definite  principle.  From  a 
study  of  the  facts  he  is  prepared  to  see  the  principle  they  embody. 
The  principles  are  then  clearly  and  concisely  stated,  and  by  a  well- 
arranged  tabulation  they  correspond  to  the  facts  cited,  so  that  no 
inconvenience  i^  felt  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other.  On  each 
topic  there  are  special  remarks  in  which  additional  details,  inter- 
esting comparisons  and  important  exceptions  are  given.  A  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  book  is  its  "  References  for  Study,"  con- 
sisting of  a  large  number  of  texts  which  furnish  the  student  with 
the  opportuDity  of  applying  the  principles  he  has  learned.  The 
work  18  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose.  We  can  conceive  of 
nothing  that  will  better  answer  the  needs  of  both  teacher  and  pupiL 
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It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  author's  position  will  in  every 
ease  be  approved,  for  there  is  otten  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
among  Hebrew  scholars  on  questions  of  syntax.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  book  will  be  found  almost  universally  satis&c- 
tory,  since  it  embodies,  in  a  lucid  form,  the  best  results  of  the  Hebrew 
scholarship  of  the  age. 

BoMAinsM  V1B8U8  Thb  Public  School  Ststkm.  By  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.D. 
New  York:  PhUlips  &  Hunt.  Cinoinnati  :  Cranston  &  Stowe.  1888. 
Price,  fl.25. 

The  author  of  this  volume  wrote  and  published  a  large  work, 
"  Christianity  in  the  United  States  from  the  Earliest  Settlement  to 
the  Present  Time/'  and  the  present  volume  is  the  result  of  the 
material  that  came  into  his  hands  incidentally  on  this  Question  of 
education,  like  Max  Miiller's  ^'  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop." 
We  have  found  it  to  be  very  interesting,  because  it  treats  of  a  living 
question.  We  have  by  no  means  settled  the  question  of  our  popu- 
lar education ;  rather  we  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  problem. 
There  is  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  in  their  inception  our  public 
ichools  were  designed  to  stand  in  close  connection  with  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  hence  to  be  Christian ;  but  difficulties  have  sprung 
up  in  their  practical  operation,  and  now  the  theory  is  very  general 
that  no  positive  teaching  on  the  subject  of  religion  ought  to  be 
allowed  m  them.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  not  allow  its 
members  to  send  their  children  to  these  schools,  and  claims  that  the 
State  should  give  to  its  parochial  schools  a  pro  rata  share  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  public  schools.  This  is  resisted  by  Pro- 
testants. This  volume  gives  a  very  satisfactory  history  of  the 
controversy  down  to  the  recent  contest  at  the  polls  in  Boston, 
where  the  women  turned  out  to  vote  in  large  number.  We  recom- 
mend the  volume  to  all  who  may  wish  to  be  fully  informed  on  the 
subject. 

Rbajsohs  70B  Chuboh  Cbbbd.  a  Contribution  to  Present  Daj  ControTei-sies. 
Bj  Rot.  R.  J.  Cooke,  D.D.  New  York :  Phillips  k  Hunt.  Cincinnati : 
Cranston  &  Stowe.     1888.     Price,  60  cents. 

A  little  volume  of  ninety-two  pages,  in  two  parts.  Part  first 
answers  the  objections  to  Christian  Creed  ;  (1)  from  Agnostics ;  (2) 
from  those  who  recognize  no  scientific  certitude  as  to  church  doc- 
trine; r3)  from  deistical  thinkers;  (4)  from  semi-Cbristian  think- 
ers, ana  finally  from  those  who  claim  that  the  Bible  is  sufficient 
without  Creeds.  The  second  part  gives  four  positive  reasons  for 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  Creeds.  The  discussion  is  able  and 
interesting,  and  on  an  important  subject,  as  the  writer  covers  much 
of  Christian  Apologetics.  He  brings  forward  forcible  arguments 
to  prove  that  belief  in  Christianity  is  supported  by  reason  quite  as 
fully,  to  say  the  least,  as  the  scientific  theories  that  are  freely  ac- 
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cepted,  and  better  supported  than  some  of  these  theories,  sach,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  evolution. 

So,  too,  he  shows  that  the  historical  data  of  Christianity  are  aa 
well  supported  as  the  accepted  narratives  and  facts  of  secular  his- 
tory. Of  course  the  subject  is  too  broad  to  be  treated  exhaustively 
within  the  compass  of  such  a  volume,  but  by  taking  up  onlv  the 
salient  points  the  writer  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  holds 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  close.  It  seeks  to  meet  the  latest 
objections  to  Christian  faith,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  we  think  with 
success. 

Mental  EvoiiUriON  in  Man.  Origin  of  Human  FaouUy.  By  George  John 
Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  *' Animal  InteUigence/'  '*  Men- 
tal Evolution  in  Animals."  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1889.  Price, 
$3.00. 

Dr.  Romanes  is  an  out-and-out  Evolutionist.  As  such  he  made 
himself  widely  known  by  his  two  works  in  the  "  International  Scien- 
tific Series,"  on  the  "  Jellv-Fish,  Star-Fish  and  Sea-Urchins/'  and 
on  "  Animal  Intelligence,  and  by  his  work  on  "  Mental  Evolution 
in  Animals."  The  present  work  .moves  in  the  same  line  of  thought 
as  the  volumes  just  mentioned.  In  it  the  study  of  mental  evolution 
is  carried  into  the  province  of  human  psychologv.  Takine  as 
granted  the  general  theory  of  evolution  as  regards  the  whole  of 
organic  nature,  morphological  and  psychological,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  man,  an  effort  id  made  to  prove  that  it  holds  true  also  of 
him  not  only  as  regards  his  corporeal,  but  even  as  regards  his  men- 
tal constitution.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  object  of  the  volume 
under  cons'deration  to  prove  that  the  mind  of  man  is  a  mere  devel- 
opment of  that  of  the  animal,  and  that  the  former  differs  from  the 
latter  not  in  kind,  but  merely  in  degree.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
question  Dr.  Romanes  shows  himself  a  dear  and  acute  thinker  who 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  His 
work  accordingly  will  be  found  of  unusual  interest  and  value  to 
all  who  are  engaged  in  the  thorough  study  of  psychology.  That 
there  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  mental  construction  of 
the  animal  and  that  of  man  up  to  a  certain  point,  he  very  clearly 
shows.  But  he  utterly  fails,  in  our  opinion,  to  prove  that  the 
higher  development  which  manifests  itself  in  man  is  the  mere  pro- 
duct of  natural  forces  operating  upon  and  active  in  the  animal. 
And  this,  after  all,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  point  on  which  all  turns. 
For,  if  man  is  not  the  mere  product  of  the  lower  forces  of  nature, 
then  he  must  have  come  into  existence  by  a  Divine  fiat,  and,  if  so, 
th^n,  notwithstanding,  the  correspondences  that  exist  between  him 
ai  d  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  he  is  yet  essentially  different  from 
them,  as  is  very  clearly  and  positively  taught  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. 
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Thb  LsTTBBf  oi  JnuB.  Lenten  Leotures.  By  Joseph  S.  Seiss,  D.D.,  LL.  D., 
Author  of  "  Lectures  on  the  Gospels,'*  **  Lectures  on  the  Epistles/'  "  Voices 
from  Babylon/'  **  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse/^  etc.,  etc.  Philadelphia: 
Lutheran  Book-store.     1889.     Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  handsome  daodecimo  volume  of  three  hundred  and 
forty-three  pages.  It  is  made  up  of  twenty- one  Lectures  baped  on 
the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the 
Divine.  The  Letters  of  Jesus  of  which  it  treats,  accordingly,  are 
the  Epistles  sent  by  the  hand  of  the  Apostle  John  to  the  seven 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor.  '*  These  Letters/'  the  author  very  truly 
remarks,  "  constitute  a  unique  section  of  sacred  literature.  Like 
the  Parables,  thev  consist  exclusively  of  Christ's  own  words ;  but, 
unlike  the  Parables,  they  were  dictated  from  heaven  after  He  was 
risen  and  glorified.  They  are  perhaps  the  only  unabridged  records 
of  His  addresses  that  we  possess.  They  are  also  so  impressively 
introduced,  and  so  particularly  addressed  to  the  Churches,  as  to 
imply  that  there  is  something  in  them  of  unusual  solemnity  and 
importance.  They  come  to  us  ,with  a  seven-times-repeated  ad- 
monition to  hear  them,  and  lay  them  to  heart.  As  we  have  ears  to 
hear,  we  are  commanded  to  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the 
Churches." 

The  lectures  in  the  volume  before  us  on  these  sacred  Letters 
were  originally  prepared  for  the  author's  week-day  appointments 
during  I^ent.  In  their  composition  consequently  the  controlling 
aim  was  practical  impression  rather  than  critical  elaboration,  and 
hence  throughout  them  the  endeavor  has  been  '*  to  deal  faithfully 
with  the  Divine  Word  without  regard  to  anything  else,  to  avoid  all 
rashness  and  doubtful  speculation,  and  to  venture  nothing  on  mere 
guess  or  conjecture."  AH  the  lectures  are  written  in  a  clear  and 
attractive  style  and  are  replete  with  important  and  impressive 
thought.  They  will  be  found  both  interesting  and  edifying  read- 
ing, and  deserve  the  attention  of  ministers  and  theological  students 
on  account  of  their  homiletical  merits.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
Church  of  Christ  if  preaching  generally  possesssed  more  of  the  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  these  Lenten  Lectures. 

Ovs  English.  By  Adams  Sherman  Hill,^Boyl9ton  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Oratory  in  Harrard  Uniyersity.  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers, 
Franklin  Square.     1889.    Price,  75  cents. 

This  is  an  admirable  little  volume  and  deserves  to  be  carefully 
read  and  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  correct  use  of  the 
English  language.  It  consists  of  ^ve  papers  which  originally 
appeared  separately  in  different  magazines,  but  are  now  properly 
published  together  in  book-form.  The  different  papers  treat 
respectively  of  English  in  Schools,  English  in  Colleges,  English  in 
Newspapers  and  Novels,  English  in  the  Pulpit,  and  Colloquial 
English.     All  of  these  papers  are  written  in  a  clear,  direct  and  for- 
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cible  style  and  are  unusuallj  rich  in  important  BUgeertions,  which, 
if  properly  attended  to,  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  great 
improvement  in  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  correct  and  vigor- 
ous English.  The  book  will  be  found  especially  valuable  to  parents, 
teachers  and  public  speakers.  The  general  reader,  however,  will 
also  find  it  interesting  and  instructive.  Those  who  begin  reading 
it,  we  feel,  assured,  will  not  be  satisfied  until  they  have  read 
entirely  through  its  attractive  pages. 

Thb  Path  to  Wsalth  ;  or,  Light  from  mj  Forge.  A  Disoassion  of  God*8 
Money  Laws.  The  Relation  between  Giving  and  Getting.  Cash  and  Chris- 
tianity. By  a  Blacksmith.  Also  Additional  Papers  on  Systematic  Benefieencey 
written  especially  for  this  work  by  Rev.  £.  C.  Hallam,  Rev.  F.  R.  Beattie, 
Ph.D.  D.D.,  Rev.  R.  W.  Woodsworth,  Rev.  John  Pollard,  D.D.,and  Rev.  Wm. 
Taylor,  Bishop  of  Africa.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  M.  £.  Church,  Chancellor  of  Chautauqua  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  etc.  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  Price, 
$1.76. 

The  scope  of  this  book  is  well  set  forth  in  the  contents  of  the 
title-pase,  which  we  have  given  above  in  full.  In  it  we  have  dis- 
cussed, in  a  number  of  different  treatises  by  different  authors,  Grod's 
monetary  demands  upon  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bear- 
ing of  these  demands  upon  our  financial  success  on  the  other  hand. 
The  subject  is  very  fully  considered  in  its  various  relations,  and 
much  that  is  worthy  of  serious  attention  is  presented  in  a  forcible 
and  interesting  manner.  Though  we  cannot  accept  as  correct  all 
the  views  maintained,  yet  we  believe  that  the  work  as  a  whole,  is 
calculated  to  do  good  and  is  deserving  a  place  in  every  family 
library.  Those  especially,  who  are  just  starting  out  in  life  should 
carefully  read  it  and  consider  well  its  teachings,  as  regards  the  path 
to  wealth.  The  book  is  printed  in  large  type,  contains  quite  a  num- 
ber of  illustrations  and  is  well  and  handsomely  bound  in  doth. 

Thb  Holt  Biblb.  Consisting  of  the  Old  and  New  Coyenant^,  Translated 
according  to  the  Letter  and  Idioms  of  the  Original  Languages.  By  Rob- 
ert Young,  LL.D.,  Author  of  scToral  worlLS  in  Hebrew,  Qhaldee,  Samari- 
tan, Syriao,  Greek,  Latin,  Qigarati,  etc.  Reyised  Edition.  Edinburgh: 
G.  A.  Young  &  Co.,  Bible  PubUshers.  1887.  New  York  :  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails,  18  and  20  Astor  Place.     Price,  $4.00. 

In  the  preface  to  this  book.  Dr.  Young  correctly  remarks  that 
''  there  are  two  modes  of  translation  which  may  be  adopted  in  ren- 
dering into  our  own  language  the  writing  of  an  ancient  author : 
the  one  is  to  bring  him  before  us  in  such  a  manner  as  that  we  may 
regard  him  as  our  own;  the  other,  to  transport  ourselves^  on  the 
contrary,  over  to  him^  adopting  his  sittuition,  modes  of  speaking, 
thinking f  acting, — peculiarities  of  age  and  raa,  air,  gesture,  voice, 
&er  The  latter  is  the  mode  adopted  and  admirably  executed  in 
the  present  volume,  in  which  we  have  presented  to  us  a  strictly  lit- 
eral and  idiomatic  translation  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  Texts 
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of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures.  It  is  accordingly  a 
work  of  more  than  ordinary  yalue  and  usefulness,  and  is  especially 
suited  to  supply  a  deeply- felt  want  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  as  in  it  they 
haye  as  nearly  as  possible  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  origiaaf. 
When  used  in  connection  with  the  common  £nglish  yersion  and  as 
auxiliary  to  it,  as  the  author  intends  it  should  be,  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  more  fully 
apparent  and  to  add  increased  interest  to  their  study.  We  heartily 
commend  the  book  to  all  our  readers  as  well  worth  possessing.  Min- 
isters and  theological  students  especially  will  find  it  yery  con- 
yenient  to  haye  it  within  easy  reach. 

Thi  Lbssok  Commbntabt  on  the  International  Sunday-school  Lessons  for  1889. 
fij  RaT.  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut,  D.D.,  and  Rey.  Henrj  M.  Simpson,  M.A.  New 
Tork:  Phillips  &  Hunt.  Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Stowe.  1888.  Price, 
$1.25. 

Of  the  yarious  Lesson  Commentaries  for  the  present  year  this  is 
one  of  the  yery  best.  It  has  not  been  prepared  **  to  giye  the  original 
thoughts  of  its  editors,  but  to  present  the  results  of  the  most  thor- 
ough scholarship,  and  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers  upon 
the  lessons  of  the  year."  In  its  preparation  more  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  distinguished  authors,  both  old  and  new,  were  consulted 
and  made  to  contribute  of  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  riches  to 
its  pages.  Besides  the  lessons  and  the  comments  thereon  the  work 
also  contains  a  number  of  very  serviceable  maps  and  many  helpful 
illustrations.  For  the  lessons  of  the  first  two  quarters  which  are 
taken  from  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  the  text  of  the  Revised 
Version  as  well  as  that  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  given.  To  the 
comments  on  each  lesson  helpful  references,  practical  thoughts  and 
hints  to  teachers  are  added,  which  also  are  of  much  value.  The 
Sunday-school  teacher  who  uses  this  commentary  in  his  preparation 
for  teaching  the  different  lessons  of  the  year  will,  therefore,  be  well 
supplied  with  such  information  and  instruction  as  is  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  teach  correctly  and  efficiently.  As  there  is  nothing 
of  a  sectarian  character  in  the  volume,  it  is  suited  to  the  wants  of 
teachers  of  yarious  Protestant  denominations. 

Thr  Pkoplk*8  BiBLi:  Discourses  upon  Holy  Scripture.  By  Joseph  Parker, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  the  City  Temple,  Hoi  born  Viaduct,  London ;  author  of 
"Boce  Deus,"  **The  Paraclete/*  etc.  Vol.  IX.  1  Chronicles  X.— 2  Chron- 
icles XX.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagaalls,  18  and  20  Astor  Place.  1888. 
Price,  $1.50. 

This  volume  is  characterized  by  the  same  qualities  of  thought 
and  style  that  have  made  the  previous  volumes  of  the  same  series  so 
popular  and  entertaining.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  it  relates  to  the 
most  brilliant  and  attractive  period  in  the  history  of  the  people  of 
Israel  gives  it  a  special  interest  of  its  own.    Among  the  subjects  cf 
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the  various  discourses  of  which  it  is  chiefly  compofled  are :  Life  a 
Battlefield,  Spiritual  Fortresses,  Unrecoraed  Heroisms,  Valiant 
Men,  Misunderstood  Men,  How  to  Employ  Old  Age,  Solomon's 
Choice,  The  Building  of  the  Temple,  The  Queen  of  Sneba,  Inspira- 
tion and  Action,  and  Evil  Compacts.  As  in  the  other  volumes  so 
in  this  most  of  the  discourses  are  prefaced  with  a  prayer,  and  there 
are  the  usual ''  Handfuls  of  Purpose."  Those  who  have  found  in- 
struction and  delight  in  the  earlier  volumes  will  find  the  same  in 
this. 

The  New  Af&ioa  :  Its  DiBOOTorj  and  Destiny.  Bj  Oeo.  Lansing  Tajlor,  D.D., 
L.H.D.  New  York:  Phillips  &  Hunt.  Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Stowe. 
1888.     Price,  20  cenU. 

Among  the  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  discoveries  made  in  Africa  unquestionably 
deserve  a  prominent  place,  and  will,  most  probably,  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  future  history  of  mankind.  Some  knowl* 
edge  of  them  is  therefore  desirable  on  the  part  of  all  who  would  be 
well  informed.  To  give  such  knowledge  is  the  purpose  of  the  little 
volume  before  us,  which  has  been  issu^  as  a  pamphlet  of  fifty-«ix 
pages.  The  substance  of  it  originally  appeared  in  the  Metkodisi 
Review  for  May,  July  and  September  of  the  past  year.  It  has  been 
published  in  the  present  form  because  it  has  been  found  to  meet  a 
demand  among  intelligent  people  for  a  brief  general  survey  of  the 
history  and  results  of  recent  explorations  and  discoveries  in  the 
dark  continent.  In  a  small  compass  it  conveys  much  valuable  in- 
formation. It  will  be  found  to  be  very  interesting  as  well  as 
instructive  reading. 

Laudes  Domini  ;  A  Selection  of  Spiritual  Songs,  Ancient  and  Modem,  for  the 
Sunday-school.  Edited  by  Charles  Seymour  Robinson.  New  York :  The 
Century  Company. 

Of  the  many  Song-books  that  have  been  published  for  the  Sunday- 
pchool  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  As  implied  by  its  uame,  it  is 
designed  to  make  prominent  in  Sunday-school  worship  the  praise  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Cnrist.  Many  of  its  hymns  and  tunes  are  taken 
from  "  Laudes  Domini ;  a  Selection  of  Spiritual  Songs  Ancient  and 
Modern/'  and  its  publication  is  due,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  the 
feeling — which  we  are  pleased  to  note  is  becoming  stronger  and 
stronger — that  the  hymns  and  tunes  used  in  the  Sunday-school 
should  be  of  the  sa^'e  character  as  those  used  in  the  regular  service 
of  the  Lord's  Day  and  in  the  Prayer-meeting.  It  is  a  book  of  255 
pages,  with  356  hymns  and  312  tunes.  It  is  supplied  to  Sunday- 
schools  at  introduction  for  35  cents.  We  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  desire  to  introduce  a  new  book  into  the  Sunday- 
school. 
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CoMicmAET  ov  TRB  Old  TESTAMENT.  Vol.  I., — Geoesis  and  Exodai.  Bj 
Milton  S.  Terry,  D.D.,  and  Fales  H.  Newhall,  D.D.  New  York:  Phillipf 
k  Hunt.    Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Stowe.     1889.     Price,  $2.25. 

Whedon's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known.  This  volume,  which  is  published  in  uuiform  size  and 
Btyle,  forms  part  of  the  same  series  on  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. Of  the  various  popular  Commentaries  that  have  appeared 
of  late  years  on  Genesis  and  Exodus,  this  is  one  of  the  very  best. 
In  a  clear  and  simple  manner  it  presents  just  such  information  as 
every  Bible  reader  most  requires.  Though  there  is  no  perplexing 
display  of  learning  to  be  found  in  its  pages,  yet  all  the  best  results 
of  modern  scholarship  are  embodied  in  its  comments.  For  general 
use  we  know  of  no  Commentary  on  the  books  of  which  it  treats 
superior  to  it 

Tbb  Life  or  John  Price  Dubbin,  D.D.,  LL.D.  With  an  Analjsi/of  his  Homi- 
letie  Skill  and  Sacred  Oratory.  By  John  A.  Roche,  M.D.,  D.D.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Randolph  S.  Foster,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  New  York :  Phillips  &  Hunt.  Cincinnati :  Cranston 
&  Stowe.    1889.    Price,  |1.60. 

Among  the  gifted  and  eminent  sons  of  American  Methodism,  a 
prominent  position  belongs  to  Dr.  John  P.  Durbin.  In  the  volume 
oefore  us  Dr.  Roche  gives  an  account  of  the  life  of  this  distin- 
guished divine,  and  an  analysis  of  his  powers  as  a  preacher.  Both 
parts  of  the  work  have  been  unusually  well  done.  The  memoir  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  one,  and  the  pages  devoted  to  Homi- 
letics  and  Sacred  Oratory  are  highly  instructive.  The  book  de- 
serves to  be  widely  circulated,  and  to  be  carefully  read  by  all  who 
would  fully  acouaint  themselves  with  the  secret  of  true  success  in 
the  ministry.  Theological  students  especially  will  be  able  to  learn 
from  it  much  that  will  be  of  real  service  to  them.  If  the  lives  and 
methods  of  great  preachers  were  more  generally  studied  by  those 
about  to  engage  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  the  pulpit  would  greatly  gain  in  power  and  effi- 
ciency. 

John  thi  Baptist,  the  Forerunner  of  our  Lord:  His  Life  and  Work.  By 
Ross  C.  Houghton,  D.D.,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arehxology^ 
London^  etc..  Author  of  **  Women  of  the  Orient,*'  **  Ruth  the  Moabitess/' 
etc.  New  York :  Hunt  &  Eaton.  Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe.  1889. 
Price,  $1.60. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Houghton  gives  a  very  graphic  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  life  and  work  of  him  of  whom  Jesus  said: 
''  Amonff  them  that  are  born  of  women  there  hath  not  risen  a 
greater.  *  The  book  conveys  much  important  instruction,  and  is 
of  a  highly  popular  character.  Those  who  begin  to  read  it  will 
hardly  be  Willing  to  lay  it  aside  before  they  have  finished  it.    It  is 
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especially  well  suited  for  the  family  and  Sunday-school  library, 
and  ought  to  have  a  place  in  both. 

The  Physiology  of  thb  Soul.  By  J.  H.  Wythe,  M.D.,  D.D.,  LLD.,  Professor 
of  Histology  and  Microscopy  in  Cooper  Medical  College,  San  Francisco. 
New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton.  Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Stowe.  1889. 
Price,  $1.26. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  promote  positive  Christian  truth. 
Professor  Wythe  'Ms  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Christian 
philosophy  which  recognizes  a  personal  Creator  and  the  dualism 
of  matter  and  spirit  is  the  true  interpreter  of  science,  and  that  all 
real  progress  in  knowledge  is  consistent  with  spiritual  and  eternal 
verities.  The  contents  of  his  book  are  divided  into  six  chapters, 
which  treat  respectively  of  "The  Problem  of  Life,"  "Mind  and 
Brain,"  "The  Physiology  of  Consciousness."  "Automatism  and 
Freedom,"  "Heredit:^^"  and  "The  Biblical  Psychology."  Mind. 
Professor  Wythe  maintains,  is  not  life,  but  the  cause  of  life,  and 
the  Biblical  dualism  of  spirit  and  matter  he  holds  to  be  necessary 
to  a  true  physiology.  His  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  which 
he  discusses  is  clear,  calm  and  judicious.  We  commend  his  work 
to  our  readers  as  worthy  of  their  attention.  It  will  help  them  to 
understand  more  clearly  some  of  the  profound  questions  in  psy- 
chology now  claiming  consideration. 

The  Sabbath.  What — Why — How — Day — Reasons — Mode.  By  M.  C.  Briggs, 
D.D.  New  York:  PhilUps  &  Hunt.  Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Stowe.  1888. 
Price,  60  eents. 

This  little  volume  is  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath. In  it  the  nature  of  the  Sabbath,  the  reasons  for  its  obser- 
vance and  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  observed  are  all 
clearly  set  forth.  ''The  Sabbath,  like  marriage,"  Dr.  Briggs 
claims,  "  was  instituted  in  the  time  of  man's  innocency,  and  is  as 
essential  as  marriage  to  the  right  ordering  of  human  life."  Ac- 
cordingly he  holds  that  "  the  right  to  legislate  a  civil  Sabbath  into 
being,  and  guard  it  against  the  conscienceless  rapacity  of  bad  men 
ia  bad  business,  is  one  feature  of  the  right  of  self- protection  which 
States  as  well  as  individuals  enioy."  Its  proper  observance,  he 
maintains,  requires  that  it  be  made  "  a  day  of  physical  rest,"  and 
also  "  a  day  for  worship  and  instmction  in  the  sanctuary,**  In  view 
of  the  increasing  tendency  to  secularize  the  Sabbath,  it  would  be 
well  if  this  treatise  could  be  widely  circulated,  and  men  and  women 
generally  could  be  induced  to  give  proper  attention  to  its  forcible 
arguments ;  for  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  interests  of 
humanity  demand  a  more  faithful  observance  of  the  Lord's  day. 

Holiness.  As  Understood  by  the  Writers  of  the  Bible.  A  Bible  Study.  By 
Joseph  Agar  Beet.  New  York :  Phillips  &  Hunt.  Cincinnati :  Cranston 
&  Slowe.     1889.    Price.  35  cents. 

The  purpose  of  this  little  book  is  to  set  forth  the  teaching  of  the 
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Bible  about  holinees.  The  conclusion  which  the  author  arrives  at 
and  maintains  is  that  **  holiness  is  Qod's  claim  to  the  ownership 
and  the  exclusive  use  of  various  men,  things  and  portions  of  time, 
aod  that  the  objects  daimed  were  called  holy."  This  is  not  the 
ordinary  view,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  its  correctness ; « 
but  we  would  nevertheless  recommend  this  treatise  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  as  an  earnest  and  scholarly  attempt  to  get  at  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Scripture  teaching  concerning  holiness. 

Cbvboh  Hutobt.  By  Professor  Kurti.  Authorised  Translation  from  latest 
Revised  Edition  by  Rev.  John  Maopherson,  M.A.  In  three  Tolumes. 
Vol.  I.  New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  18  and  20  Aston 
PhMse,  1889.    Price  $2.00. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  German  in  1849,  and 
at  once  met  with  much  favor.  In  1850  a  second  edition  was  issued 
of  which  an  English  translation  was  published  in  two  volumes 
several  years  later.  This  translation  has  been  widely  used  as  a 
text-book,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America.  Since  it  was 
made,  however,  the  original  work  has  been  so  enlarged  and  im- 
proved that  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  in  a  contribution  to  "  The  Independ- 
ent," summer  before  last,  said :  ''  It  is  a  shame  that  the  English 
translation  of  Kurtz,  which  was  made  from  the  second  edition,  is 
Btill  sold  and  used  as  a  text*book  in  Scotland  and  America,  although 
the  author  has  long  since  not  only  doubled  its  size,  but  so  entirely 
re-constructed  the  whole  as  to  make  the  older  editions  useless  and 
mischievous."  The  present  volume  is  translated  from  the  latest 
revised  edition,  the  ninth,  which  was  published  in  German  in  1885, 
and  in  which  Professor  Kurtz  claims  to  have  made  very  special 
improvements  on  the  presentation  of  the  historv  of  the  first  three 
centuries  where  ample  use  is  made  of  the  brilliant  researches  of 
Harnack  and  other  distingubhed  scholars  of  the  day.  By  the 
publication  of  this  work,  therefore,  the  cause  of  shame  of  which  Dr. 
Dchafi*  speaks  is  removed. 

The  work  itself,  it  is  scarcelv  necessary  to  say,  is  possessed  of  un- 
usual merit  In  a  condensed  form  it  presents  a  very  full  and 
accurate  account  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  the 
German  Universities  it  has  almost  a  monopoly  as  a  text-book  on 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  first  Knglish  volume  is  a  repro- 
duction without  retrenchment  of  the  original,  and  is  an  admirable 
translation  of  the  same.  It  brings  the  history  down  to  the  close  of 
the  ninth  century.  The  work  should  have  a  place  in  every 
educated  man's  library  and  will  be  found  especially  serviceable  Iby 
ministers  and  theological  students. 

MoDxaM  SciiKCB  III  BiBLB  Lahbs.  By  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.Sm  F.G. 
8.,  Author  of  ''The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man/'  '"The  Origin  of  the 
World,"  etc.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  1889.     Price  $2.00. 

In  the  pre&ce  to  this  book  we  are  told  that  the  motive  to  which 
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it  owes  its  publication  was  'Hhe  desire  of  the  aathor  to  share  with 
others  the  pleasure  aud  profit  of  a  tour  in  Italy,  Egjpt  and  Syria, 
in  which  it  was  his  special  aim  to  study  such  points  in  geology  and 
physical  features  of  those  countries  as  might  throw  light  on  their 
ancient  history,  and  especially  on  the  history  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures."  In  it  will  be  found  much  interesting  and  important 
information.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  are  "The  Fire-Belt  of 
Southern  Europe,*'  "  The  Haunts  and  Habits  of  Primitive  Man,'* 
^*  Early  Man  in  Genesis,"  "  Egyptian  Stones  and  their  Teaching/* 
''Palestine:  Its  Structure  and  History,"  and  "Resources  and 
Prospects  of  Bible  Lands."  On  matters  pertaining  to  Geology  its 
conclusions  may  be  recf  iyed  as  those  of  an  expert,  but  on  questions 
of  biblical  interpretation  and  criticism  its  statements  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  as  correct.  The  maps  and  the  illustrations^  of  which 
there  are  a  number,  add  to  the  value  of  the  work. 
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I. 
OUR  MISSION  AS  A  DENOMINATION. 

BY  THOMAS   G.   APPLE,  D.D.,  LL.D.  f 

The  recent  and  present  agitation  of  the  question  of  a  union 
of  the  two  Reformed  Churches  of  this  country  brings  home  to 
us  the  challenge  anew,  whether  we  have  a  mission  sufScient  to 
justify  the  maintenance  of  a  separate  denominational  existence, 
or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  such  denominations  as 
oars  and  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  to  seek  union  with  each 
other,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
80  as  to  lessen  the  divisions  in  the  family  of  Reformed  churches 
in  this  country.  It  may,  indeed,  be  asked  why  such  a  question 
is  raised  just  at  this  time.  Our  German  Reformed  Church  is 
one  of  the  original  churches  of  the  Reformation,  dating  its 
origin  to  the  Palatinate,  Germany,  in  1563,  when  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  was  framed  as  our  confession  in  distinction 
from  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Germany.  Our  distinct  and 
separate  existence  in  this  country  dates  back  to  1747,  when  the 
first  Coetu8  was  organized,  though  we  had  congregational 
organizations  as  early  as  1720-27.  Our  church  was  planted 
in  this  Western  world,  under  Divine  Providence,  somewhat  in 
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the  same  way  the  Puritan  Church  was  established  in  New  Eng- 
land, by  immigrants  who  fled  to  escape  the  persecutions  in  the 
fatherland^  and  ever  since  the  German  Reformed  Church  in 
this  country,  together  with  the  Lutheran  Church,  has  beea 
charged  with  caring  for  the  religious  interests  of  the  Protestant 
German  immigration  to  the  New  World.  It  has,  indeed,  grown 
to  be  at  present  prevailingly  an  English  church,  and  quite  as 
much  American  as  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  Churches 
of  this  country,  but  it  still  retains  its  Anglo-German  spirit  and 
life,  and  through  that  portion  which  continues  to  worship  in  the 
German  language  it  seeks  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Protestant  German  population  of  this  country  that 
adheres  to  the  Reformed  faith.  Considering  the  circumstances 
of  its  origin  and  history,  it  has  enjoyed  a  commendable  growth 
and  prosperity,  and  has  kept  pace,  proportionably,  with  any  of 
the  other  Protestant  denominations  of  this  country. 

With  patient  and  faithful  labor  and  industry  it  has  organized 
and  endowed  literary  and  theological  institutions,  and  provided 
all  the  other  appliances  necessary  for  its  denominational  work, 
maintaining  successful  and  prosperous  missions  in  the  home  and 
foreign  fields.  Through  a  period  of  very  earnest,  and  at  times 
excited,  controversy,  it  has  come  to  a  clear  and  full  conscious- 
ness of  its  peculiar  denominational  spirit  and  life.  It  has 
wrought  out  a  theology  and  cultus  of  its  own,  and  its  members 
are  generally  prepared  to  answer  the  question.  Why  am  I  Re- 
formed? quite  as  intelligently  as  members  generally  of  any 
other  Protestant  body  in  this  country,  in  reference  to  their 
peculiar  denomination.  And  this,  too,  not  merely  by  knowing 
and  asserting  our  original  confession,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
our  historical  position  of  over  three  centuries  ago,  but  by  an 
apprehension  of  our  true  historical  development  and  our  relation 
to  other  Protestant  bodies  in  this  country  in  the  present  nine- 
teenth century. 

Our  prospects  for  future  growth  are  quite  as  encouraging  as 
those  of  other  similar  denominations  around  us.  Considering 
our  increase  from  one  to  eiqht  distinct  Synods  within  about 
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fiftj  years,  the  condition  of  our  institutions  and  various  organ- 
isations and  appliances  for  aggressive  work^  and  the  prospect 
for  increase  in  membership,  especially  in  the  great  West, 
through  the  emigration  of  our  own  people  from  the  East,  and 
the  foreign  German  population  there,  which  is  constantly  grow- 
ing through  immigration  from  the  fatherland,  and  the  provision 
for  the  religious  wants  of  this  foreign  immigration  through  our 
Oerman  Synods  and  growing  German  ministry,  we  feel  assured 
that  our  Reformed  Church  has  as  fair  and  prosperous  a  future 
before  it  as  any  other  denomination  in  this  country. 

Why,  then,  raise  the  question  just  at  this  time  of  union  with 
another  denomination  ?  Not,  I  answer,  because  our  church  is 
in  any  peril  as  a  denomination,  not  because  we  are  in  any  dan- 
ger of  denominational  bankruptcy,  or  because  our  special  mission 
as  a  denomination  has  come  to  an  end.  We  have  quite  as  clear 
and  strong  a  call  to  work  out  our  mission  as  a  denomination  to- 
day as  in  any  past  time  in  our  history.  The  question  has  come 
to  us  solely  from  the  general  spirit  of  union  which  is  agitating 
all  the  churches,  the  question  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for 
Protestant  bodies  to  unite  their  strength  against  the  common 
enemy.  The  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  holding  the  Pres- 
byterian system  throughout  the  world,  organized  since  1876, 
has,  no  doubt,  served  to  stimulate  this  sentiment  of  union  among 
churches  of  the  Reformed  family,  and  as  a  consequence  the  two 
Reformed  Churches  of  this  country — the  German  and  the 
Dutch — have  been  led  to  consider  whether  they  could  not  work 
out  their  special  mission  better  by  a  union  of  their  strength,  and 
thus  lead  the  way  in  a  closer  union  of  all  the  Reformed  churches 
in  this  and  other  lands. 

There  may,  indeed,  be  those  among  us  who  regard  the  ques- 
tion from  an  economic,  or  merely  utilitarian,  standpoint,  who, 
considering  our  comparative  weakness  in  numbers,  and  the 
prospect  of  our  being  overshadowed  by  the  few  larger  denomin- 
ations of  the  country,  imagine  that  for  our  own  self-preserva- 
tion and  self-assertion,  some  such  union  as  the  one  proposed 
with  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  would  be  a  wise  stroke 
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of  policy ;  but  we  do  not  believe  this  sentiment  is  general,  nor 
that  it  is  at  all  correct.  There  is  no  other  denomination  in  this 
country  that  has  a  clearer,  or  better-founded,  consciousness  of 
its  peculiar  denominational  spirit  and  calling  than  our  own,  and 
none  that  has  better  reason,  all  things  considered,  to  be  encour- 
aged with  the  prospects  for  the  future  spread  out  before  us. 

This  consciousness  of  our  special  denominational  calling 
began  to  be  revived  about  a  century  after  our  organization  as  a 
separate  and  independent  church  in  this  country,  about  the  time 
our  literary  and  theological  institutions  were  established,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  and  it  became  intensified  by  the  discussions 
through  which  the  Church  passed  for  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  that  followed.  Those  discussions  in  the  beginning 
were  concerned  specially  with  the  foundations  of  our  own  de- 
nomination, *'the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism/' and  along  with  this  our  historical  customs  and  usages, 
the  meaning  and  value  of  catechization,  of  educational  religion 
and  Christian  nurture,  growing  out  of  the  covenant  signed  and 
sealed  in  baptism,  but  coming  during  the  time  of  the  Tractarian 
movement  in  England,  they  reached  out  gradually  to  '*  The 
Principle  of  Protestantism,"  and  then  to  the  fundamental  sub- 
stance of  Christianity  itself,  as  this  centres  in  the  Person  of 
Christ.  Though  attended  with  perils,  and  drawing  into  them 
one-sided  and  extreme  views,  and  at  times  threatening  the 
division  of  the  Church,  yet  they  were  highly  educational  for 
our  people,  as  well  as  for  the  ministry.  The  Liturgical  contro- 
versy that  formed  the  last  phase  of  these  discussions,  afforded 
the  Church  an  opportunity  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the 
subject  of  Cultus.  Our  people  learned  to  know  the  merits  of 
both  sides  of  the  question  of  liturgical  worship,  from  the  first 
report  on  this  subject,  submitted  to  the  Synod  at  Norristown  in 
1849,  till  the  last  report  of  the  Peace  Commission  at  Baltimore 
in  1884. 

It  may  be  proper,  now  that  the  question  of  union  with 
another  denomination  is  challenging  our  consideration,  to  place 
clearly  before  our  minds  our  mission  as  a  Denomination.     Not 
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that  this  woald  be  lost  by  such  anion,  for  these  two  bodies  are 
sufficiently  similar  in  their  historical  spirit  and  life  to  leave 
room  for  the  denominational  mission  of  each  in  the  union,  at 
least  measurably ;  but  whether  this  contemplated  union  is  con- 
summated or  not,  the  time  and  the  question  are  a  challenge  to 
reconsider  the  meaning  of  our  call  and  mission  as  a  denomina- 
tional factor  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  this  country.  If  this 
proposed  union  should  not  be  consummated,  or,  as  is  most  likely, 
postponed  for  some  time,  it  will  do  us  ^ood  to  make  the  ques- 
tion an  occasion  to  reconsider  what  is  our  special  line  of  work 
as  we  go  forward  still  alone  and  independent  as  a  denomina- 
tion ;  and  if  the  union  should  be  consummated,  it  is  proper  to 
consider  what  positive  elements  we  are  to  carry  into  the  union ; 
for  if  the  union  should  take  place  at  all,  it  should  not  be 
merely  external  and  economic,  but  it  should  grow  into  a  posi- 
tive spirit  and  life  that  will  gather  up  into  itself  the  best  elements 
in  each  denomination,  something  stronger  and  better  than 
either,  or  both,  separately  taken. 

I. 

Internally  we  are  called  to  assert  and  maintain  a  sound  pro- 
gressive theology.  This  is,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  mission  of  every 
denomination.  Yet  each  denomination,  if  it  possess  a  self- 
conscious  life,  should  maintain  its  own  phase  of  sound  doc- 
trine. 

OUR   REFORMED   OHUBOH   CHRIST0L06I0AL. 

If  now  we  ask,  what  is  the  outcome  of  our  theological  de- 
velopment up  to  the  present  time  in  our  denominational  history, 
we  may  perhaps  best  gather  it  up  in  that  characteristic  of  our 
theology  which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  as  Ghristo- 

LOGICAL. 

At  the  funeral  of  that  beloved  teacher  and  father  in  our 
church.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Nevin,  in  1886,  the  writer,  in  his  funeral 
oration,  referred  to  this  as  distinguishing  the  theological 
teaching  of  him  whose  body  we  were  about  to  consign  to  its 
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resting-place  in  the  grave.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  then  Pro- 
fessor of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the  Presbyterian  Seminary  at 
Princeton^  who  followed  in  a  feeling  and  able  address,  daid  that 
he  wished,  on  that  solemn  occasion,  to  record  himself  also, 
with  Dr.  Nevin,  as  holding  the  Christological  principle  in 
theology.  And  so  we  now  hear  from  other  quarters,  and  other 
theological  centres,  the  same  assertion.  In  the  Alliance  of 
Reformed  churches  whenever  this  principle  is  referred  to  it 
meets  a  hearty  response. 

Of  course  it  has  different  meanings,  and  in  that  view  it  may 
be  regarded  as  too  general  and  vague  to  be  made  a  character- 
istic of  any  particular  system  of  theology.  Still  it  is  coming 
to  be  a  rallying  point  for  theologians,  and  the  more  it  is  studied 
and  elaborated,  the  more  it  will  prove  itself  to  be  the  only  true 
centre  for  all  sound  theology.  Since  the  time  of  Schleiermacher, 
a  Reformed  theologian  of  Germany,  it  has  come  to  obtain  a 
more  or  less  definite  meaning. 

It  asserts  and  means  that  the  person  of  Christ  is  the  central 
principle  in  theology,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  Christianity. 
Other  centres  have  been  sought  and  found.  As  an  example, 
when  Coccejus,  in  the  early  development  of  post- Reformation 
Reformed  theology  sought  for  some  principle  of  revelation  in  the 
Bible,  some  principle  around  which  as  a  living  centre  all  the 
parts  of  the  historic  revelation  recorded  in  the  Bible  organize 
themselves,  he  at  last  found  this  in  the  Covenant,  and  so  for  a 
time  a  species  of  Reformed  theology  came  to  be  styled  the 
Federal  Uieology^  and  its  adherents  the  Federal  Schooly  from 
foedus,  a  covenant.  That  was  a  step  of  progress,  for  instead 
of  finding  the  Bible  a  concatenation  of  revealed  oracles,  all  on 
one  plane,  without  historic  growth  and  development,  he  con- 
ceived of  that  book  ac  least  as  a  living  organism,  which  must  have 
some  centre,  around  which  all  its  parts  revolve.  Instead  of  taking 
the  abstract  will  of  God,  the  divine  decrees,  as  this  centre,  he 
found  it  in  the  idea  of  the  Covenant,  and  so  he  had  a  new  centre 
from  which  to  study  all  the  parts.  But  if  we  ask  any  student  in 
the  theological  schools  of  the  Reformed  Church  now,  what  is  the 
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centre  of  the  revelation  contained  in  the  Bible,  he  will  unhesi- 
tatingly answer,  The  Person  of  Chi^ist  The  old  theology 
which  regarded  Christ  as  the  means,  or  instrument  of  salva- 
tion, is  now  complemented  by  saying  that  the  person  of  Christ  is 
also,  and  especially,  the  source  of  salvation,  a  difference  which 
itself  is  sufficient  to  revolutionize  the  whole  system  of  theology. 
So  in  the  Lutheran  theology  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone  was  made  the  centre,  and  the  latest  and  most  plausi- 
ble phase  of  presenting  this  centre  in  theology  is  now  styled 
the  Christian  Consciousness^  a  very  sound  principle,  at  least  on 
the  subjective  side,  but  not  the  central  principle.  The  in- 
spired Scriptures,  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  especially 
in  Reformed  theology,  occupied  this  first  Locus,  in  distinction 
from  the  Lutheran,  but  this  is  not  the  central  principle. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  purpose  to  attempt  to  show  how,  start- 
ing from  this  Christological  principle^  the  whole  system  of  Dog- 
matic Theology  must  organize  itself  anew,  but  simply  to  state 
the  fact.  As  the  true  unity  of  the  church  starts  and  holds  in 
all  believers  partaking  of  the  life  of  Christ,  he  the  ever-living 
head,  they  the  living  members  of  '^  his  body,  which  is  the 
church,"  so  this  central  principle  must  organize  our  knowledge 
of  God  objectively  in  Creed,  Confession  and  Theology.  This 
caUs  for,  not  new  material  of  revelation,  not  so  much  new  dog- 
mas, but,  a  new  centre  around  which  to  organize  and  interpret 
all  dogmas.  The  problem  is  but  newly  opening  in  our  day,  but 
it  is  destined,  in  our  judgment,  to  go  on  expanding  until  our 
theology  comes  to  greater  harmony  and  satisfaction  throughout 
the  Protestant  world.  Let  any  one  from  this  stand-point  at- 
tempt to  write  out  a  thesis  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  or 
of  Justification  by  Faith,  or  on  any  topic  in  Eschatology,  and 
he  will  soon  find  what  power  it  has  to  bring  the  desired  solu- 
tion. Starting  with  the  Person  of  Christ  as  the  Generic  Head 
of  the  new  race,  the  different  theories  of  the  Atonement,  one  by 
one,  come  in  for  their  place,  but  all  gather  now  around  a  new 
centre,  which  illumines  them  all,  and  at  the  same  time  deprives 
them  of  their  one-sidedness,  and  so  far  forth,  their  error. 
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What  we  mean  to  assert  here  is,  that  oar  Reformed  Charoh 
has  a  theology  of  its  own,  and  a  theology  which,  however  im- 
perfect and  incomplete  as  yet  in  its  elaboration,  it  believes  ia 
worth  living  for  as  a  denomination — a  theology  which  we  be- 
lieve is  rapidly  coming  to  rule  in  the  theological  world,  both  in 
Europe  and  America. 

And  this,  we  may  say,  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  that  Catechism  does 
not  succeed  in  explaining  all  phases  of  doctrine  according  to 
the  Christological  principle.  For  example,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  is  explained  according  to  the  Juridical  theory  of 
Anseln\,  good  and  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  yet  giving  only  one 
side,  or  phase,  of  the  Atonement ;  but  beyond  what  they  knew 
at  the  time  the  framers  of  the  Catechism  builded  their  system  on 
the  foundation  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  This  comes,  no  doubt, 
from  their  taking  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  containing  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  sum,  as  containing  all  essential  things  necessary 
for  a  Christian  to  believe ;  for  in  that  Creed  the  person  of 
Christ  is  central,  the  formative  principle  that  determines  the 
whole  organism  of  that  Symbol.  In  saying,  therefore,  that  our 
theology  is  Christological,  we  say  that  it  is  in  full  accord  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 

II. 

We  have  reached  a  satisfactory  settlement  on  the  subject  of 
CuLTUS.  When  we  say  "  a  satisfactory  settlement,*'  we  do  not 
mean  a  full  or  ultimate  settlement,  for  on  this  as  on  all  other 
elements  of  its  life  and  history  the  church  is  constantly  making 
progress,  and  reaching  out  after  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
subject  in  hand. 

The  discussions  on  the  general  subject  of  CuUus  in  our  church 
included  not  only  worship  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word, 
but  also  the  subject  of  the  church  year,  including  the  celebra- 
tion of  festival  days,  such  as  Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost,  etc., 
and  also  the  outline  of  lessons  for  the  church  year,  the  peri- 
copes,  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  primitive  age  of 
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Christianity.  The  tendency  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  immediately  afterwards,  was  to  cast  oflf  the  observance  of 
church  festivals,  because  they  had  been  so  multiplied  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  that  the  Christian  Sunday  became 
overshadowed  by  them.  But  in  studying  this  subject,  it  was 
found  that  the  abuse  of  what  is  good  is  no  valid  reason  for  re- 
jecting the  proper  use  of  such  good,  whatever  it  may  be.  The 
church  year  is  based  upon  a  natural  and  proper  want  in  the 
sphere  of  our  religious  life,  just  as  the  natural  year  with  its 
seasons  and  the  political  year,  in  their  spheres.  Moreover  it 
was  seen  that  the  lessons  of  the  church  year  offered  a  better 
study  of  the  Scriptures  than  any  other  arbitrary  or  subjective 
scheme  that  might  be  introduced  in  their  place. 
^  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  these  lessons  should  be  re- 
tained as  a  general  outline,  without  being  mechanically  or  slav- 
ishly bound  by  them  in  preaching,  and  the  General  Synod 
finally  recommended  the  observance  of  at  least  five  great  festi- 
vals— Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  Pentecost  and  Ascen- 
sion Day.  While  the  custom  is  not  entirely  uniform,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  liberty  is  allowed,  yet  the  church  is  more 
and  more  settling  down  in  the  religious  observance  of  these 
days ;  and  we  believe  the  general  tendency  in  the  other  branches 
of  the  Reformed  Church  throughout  the  world  is  setting  in  in 
the  same  direction.  We  might  dwell  upon  the  educational 
power  of  the  observance  of  the  church  year,  did  our  space  allow, 
but  the  subject  has  been  so  fully  elaborated  by  other  writers, 
from  time  to  time,  that  there  is  little  or  no  occasion  for  this  in 
the  present  article. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  liturgical  forms  in  worship  it  might 
at  first  view  appear  as  if  the  whole  subject  is  most  unsettled, 
and  yet  upon  a  closer  consideration  it  is  evident  that  the  church 
has  reached  a  relative  settlement  that  is  quite  satisfactory. 
There  has  never  really  been  any  difference  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  a  liturgy  in  such  services  as  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments and  on  other  extraordinary  occasions.  The  difference 
has  turned  on  the  liturgical  or  non-liturgical   service  for  the 
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•Lord's  day.  In  the  adoption  of  the  Directory  the  church  has 
given  its  endorsement  of  a  full  liturgical  service,  while  it  sanc- 
tions also  a  free  service  for  those  congregations  that  prefer  it. 
The  full  liturgical  service  is  the  same  as  in  the  Order  of  Wor- 
ship, except  that  the  repetition  of  the  Creed  comes  immediately 
after  the  reading  lesson,  instead  of  the  place  before  the  singing 
of  the  Gloria,  and  a  modification  of  the  wording  of  the  Absolu- 
tion. There  is  also  a  more  brief  liturgical  form  provided  for 
those  who  desire  it. 

This  conclusion  of  the  long  controversy  on  the  liturgy  has 
given  rest  and  peace  to  the  church.  The  time  may  come  when 
one  service  will  be  used  in  all  the  congregations,  but  the  use  of 
free  prayer  will  no  doubt  always  be  allowed.  With  this  degree 
of  liberty  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  further  strife  on  this 
subject.  If  the  tendency  in  the  direction  of  liturgical  worship 
which  seems  to  prevail  in  all  the  Reformed  Churches  should 
finally  settle  down  in  the  use  of  a  liturgical  service  on  the 
Lord's  day,  our  church  will  not  therefore  be  behind,  but  rather 
be  in  the  lead.  So  far  as  the  doctrinal  points  in  the  liturgy 
are  concerned  there  is  a  full  settlement,  and  now  the  only  ques- 
tion that  remains  pertains  to  the  perfecting  of  the  forms  we 
have. 

The  Lutheran  Church  is  still  engaged  in  preparing  a  liturgy 
on  which  all  their  divisions  may  unite,  and  the  Dutch  Reformed 
are  also  engaged  in  completing  their  liturgy.  A  liturgy,  fully 
as  much  as  a  catechism,  or  confession,  is  a  bond  of  union  in  a 
denomination,  and  in  this  view  it  seems  desirable  that  in  the 
main  all  our  churches  should  have  one  order,  but  uniformity  in 
all  the  details  should  not  be  enforced,  nor  perhaps  is  it  desir- 
able. 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  our  church  has  made  great 
progress  in  settling  its  theology  and  its  cultus,  and  with  har- 
mony on  these  subjects  we  may  certainly  feel  satisfied  with  our 
position  as  a  denomination. 

On  the  subject  of  the  divine  decrees,  or  predestination,  upon 
which  the  church  has  been  more  or  less  divided  since  the  days  of 
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Aagustine  and  Pelagius,  we  may  say  that  our  position  is  mod- 
erate and  conservative.  The  teaching  of  the  catechism  on  the 
general  doctrine  of  sin  and  grace  is  Augustinian,  and  a  positive 
election  to  salvation  is  implied,  but  there  is  nothing  said  in  re- 
gard to  a  decree  of  reprobation,  which  even  Calvin  pronounced 
a  decretum  horribUe,  The  truth  is  that  all  the  reformers,  in- 
cluding Luther,  held  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  simply 
because  they  all  followed  the  Augustinian  theology  over  against 
the  semi-Pelagianism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  was,  therefore,  interpreted  from  the  be- 
ginning as  a  Calvinistic  symbol,  but  just  because  it  is  a  cate- 
chism and  not  a  Confession  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  it  is 
less  explicit  than  the  Calvinistic  Confessions.  This  fact  might 
be  regarded  as  a  weakness  in  that  it  emphasizes  strict  denomi- 
nationalism  less,  and  accordingly  some  have  contended  that  we 
lack  denominational  devotion  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  bo 
regarded  also  as  our  strength,  especially  in  an  age  such  as  the 
present,  when  less  stress  is  laid  upon  denominational  peculiari- 
ties, and  more  upon  the  essentials  that  all  denominations  hold 
in  common.  Our  catechism  allows  a  measure  of  freedom  just 
upon  those  points  of  Calvinism  that  have  created  controversies, 
and  the  tendency  at  present  in  all  the,  Calvinistic  Churches  is 
in  the  same  direction,  i.e.,  against  too  close  and  too  strict  defi- 
nitions on  a  subject  which  all  allow  is  involved  more  or  less  in 
mystery.  We  may  hold  to  the  divine  sovereignty  and  to  man's 
free  agency,  but  still  regard  their  reconciliation  at  the  bar  of 
finite  reason  as  beyond  our  ability.  We  may,  therefore,  regard 
it  as  an  advantage  that  we  have  a  catechism,  but  strictly  speak- 
ing not  a  confession.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  England 
has  already  modified  the  Westminster  Confession  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Ch  urches  are  moving  in  the 
same  direction,  and  practically  the  same  liberty  is  allowed  in 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  this  country.  No  one  who  reads 
the  signs  of  the  times  can  fail  to  see  that  the  tendency  every- 
where now  is  to  broaden  and  generalize  the  creeds  and  confes- 
sions rather  than  to  particulariz  e  and  restrict  them.     And  this 
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we  believe  can  be  done  in  the  interest  of  Christian  union  with- 
out falling  into  the  danger  of  latitudinarianism,  or  the  giving 
up  of  any  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  salvation.  As  a 
learned  Dutch  Reformed  divine  said  in  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention on  church  union,  we  may  still  guard  the  outposts  of 
denominationalism,  but  lay  more  stress  on  the  central  citadel  of 
defense,  which  is  the  person  of  Christ.  In  that  way  the  good 
gained  in  the  development  of  denominational  points  of  doctrine 
may  be  conserved — held  in  reserve,  so  to  speak,  whenever  new 
dangers  may  threaten,  but  held  in  proper  subordination  to  that 
which  is  central  in  the  Christian  faith.  And  now,  therefore, 
when  the  tendency  towards  church  co-operation  and  church 
union  is  predominant,  we  may  rejoice  that  our  Catechism  pre* 
sents  a  basis  on  which  all  Reformed  Churches  may  stand  to- 
gether and  in  union.  This  problem  of  church  union  may  have 
to  be  referred  to  the  next  generation,  and  to  the  XXth  century^ 
but  that  it  is  ripening  for  solution  no  one  can  doubt. 

III. 

We  turn  now  to  consider  our  mission  as  a  denomination  on  the 
practical  side.  The  two  go  together,  the  doctrinal  and  the 
practical,  the  one  is  essential  to  the  other.  There  are,  indeed, 
those  who  seem  determined  to  lay  all  stress  solely  on  the  one  or 
the  other.  At  one  time  all  stress  is  laid  on  theology,  our  inner 
mission  in  soundly  indoctrinating  the  church;  at  another  time  the 
tendency  is  to  concentrate  all  interest  on  the  practical  work  of 
increasing  the  membership  and  of  missions,  etc.  These  two, 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  the  outer  and  the  inner  mis- 
sion, ought  to  go  together,  for  both  are  equally  important.  Be- 
fore we  get  to  the  practical  work  of  the  church  there  is  a  sec- 
tion to  be  considered  that  belongs  to  both  the  doctrinal  and  the 
practical.  We  refer  to  our  idea  of  educational  religion,  and 
our  custom  of  catechization  and  confirmation.  We  receive  this 
as  handed  down  from  the  early  times  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  Palatinate,  when  one  of  the  important  uses  of  the  cate- 
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chism  was  in  relation  to  the  careful  training  of  the  young  in 
the  church. 

At  ont  time  in  our  history  this  method  of  preparing  the 
young  for  reception  to  the  communion  was  imperilled  by  the 
New  Measure  System,  so  called,  according  to  which  protracted 
meetings  took  the  place  of  catechetical  instruction,  and  prepa- 
ration for  reception  into  the  church  was  made  to  consist  in  a 
sudden  conversion  without  careful  instruction,  and  often 
through  immoderate  excitement  of  the  x;eligious  feelings.  But 
our  church  soon  recovered  itself  from  this  temporary  danger, 
and  it  has  since  continued  to  cling  the  more  earnestly  to  its 
time-honored  custom. 

Other  Reformed  Churches  have  fallen  away  from  this.custom 
of  catechization,  viz.,  the  Presbyterian,  and,  we  believe,  also 
the  Dutch  Reformed.  When  we  read  lately  the  statement  of  a 
Dutch  Reformed  minister  in  the  Independent^  that  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  in  his  church  was  a  mere  relic  of  the  past,  and 
no  longer  exerted  any  influence,  although  we  regarded  the 
statement  as  an  exaggeration,  if  not  an  utter  misrepresentation, 
we  said  to  ourselves,  this  means  that  the  catechism  is  no  longer 
used  as  it  once  was  is  that  church  for  the  catechization  of  the 
young.  This,  indeed,  in  its  main  use  and  source  of  influence 
in  our  church.  If  it  were  left  merely  to  be  preached  upon 
from  the  pulpit,  as  is  the  law  in  the  Dutch  church,  we  doubt 
whether  it  would  have  very  much  interest  among  us ;  but  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  pastor  as  catechist,  with  his  young  people 
before  him  in  the  catechetical  class,  and  it  at  once  becomes  a 
living  practical  power..  This  regard  for  the  baptized  mem- 
bership of  the  church,  treating  and  training  them  as  in  the  cov- 
enant, not  outside  of  it,  and  their  faithful  instruction  in  the 
catechism  is  one  of  the  special  features  in  our  church-life  and 
work.  Our  mission  as  a  denomination  requires  us  to  hold  fast 
to  this  idea  and  custom.  There  is  no  other  means  so  well 
adapted  to  reach  the  young  and  hold  them  in  the  church.  Even 
the  other  appliances  that  are  now  being  employed,  such  as 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  brotherhoods,  etc.,  must 
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be  carefully  subordinated  to  the  catechetical  class.  We  might 
dwell  upon  this  topic,  in  its  doctrinal  and  practical  aspects,  bat 
it  is  so  familiar  to  our  church  that  this  is  not  called  for:  all 
that  we  have  aimed  at  is  to  hold  it  up  to  attention  as  a  most 
important  part  of  our  denominational  peculiarities,  and  so  a 
part  of  our  special  mission  as  a  denomination. 

Without  caring  to  observe  any  particular  logical  order  in  the 
treatment  of  the  practical  work  of  our  church,  we  may  notice 
next  the  claim  upon  us  of  the  mission  field — home  and  foreign 
— and  their  relative  or  comparative  importance.  Our  Home 
Mission  work  is  peculiar,  in  that  it  has  to  do  so  largely  with  the 
German  population  in  our  country.  As  our  church  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Palatinate,  as  well  as  German  Switzerland,  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  we  did  not  feel  strongly  attracted  to 
our  brethren  from  the  Fatherland  who  are  annually  coming  to 
our  shores.  And  it  is  most  fortunate  that  our  organization  in- 
cludes such  effective  means  and  appliances  for  work  among  the 
Germans.  We  have  German  ministers*  German  Classes,  Ger- 
man Synods  and  German  collegiate  and  theological  institutions, 
all  united  with  the  English  portion  of  the  church  under  one 
General  Synod.  In  one  sense  we  have  thus  a  foreign  field  at 
home — that  is,  we  have  a  special  call  to  provide  for  the  religious 
wants  of  our  brethren  from  the  Fatherland  who  come  to  settle 
in  this  new  world.  They  are  educated  and  have  received 
Christian  training  in  their  native  land,  but  they  are  in  need  of 
church  privileges  and  ministers  to  break  unto  them  the  bread  of 
life.  Without  a  German  ministry  to  meet  their  wants,  and  aid 
in  building  churches,  they  would  become  lost  to  the  church  al- 
together, or  else  wander  into  other  folds. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  brief  reference  to  the  subject  that 
our  Home  Mission  work  is  peculiar,  and  that  it  has  more  than 
ordinary  claims  upon  us. 

That  we  are  called  to  labor  in  the  foreign  field  also  no  one 
will  question  who  understands  at  all  the  spirit  of  Christianity ; 
and  our  remarkable  success  in  so  shprt  a  time  in  Japan  may 
be  taken  as  a  clear  indication  of  Providence  that  we  dare  not 
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neglect  our  call  in  that  direction.  But  it  is  equally  evident, 
we  think,  that  the  interest  in  the  foreign  field  should  not  be 
allowed  to  overshadow  the  vast  importance  of  the  home  mis- 
sionary work.  There  are  denominations  that  have  less  work  to 
do  in  the  home  field,  and  they  should  do  all  the  more  in  the 
foreign  field,  but  with  us  it  is  different. 

Here  certainly  there  is  opened  up  a  mission  for  our  denomi- 
nation which  Providence  has  clearly  placed  before  us,  and  we 
would  be  recreant  to  our  sacred  trust  and  inheritance  if  we 
should,  in  any  wise^  neglect  it.  In  it  we  may  at  once  see  a 
reason  why  God  planted  our  church  in  this  western  world. 

And  now,  if  we  clearly  have  a  definite  mission  in  maintain- 
ing the  trust  confided  to  us  in  our  Reformed  faith,  which  grew 
op  not  by  chance,  but  under  an  overruling  Providence  in  the 
Reformation,  and  in  the  great  work  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions,  there  are  certain  other  things  that  logically  follow. 

One  is  that  we  need  efficient,  well-equipped  and  well-en- 
dowed preparatory  schools,  colleges  and  seminaries,  to  educate 
the  young  for  their  callings,  and  especially  to  provide  a  minis- 
try to  carry  on  this  great  work.  Institutions  of  other  denomi- 
nations cannot  do  this  work  for  us.  Our  calling  as  a  denomi- 
nation requires  that  we  should  maintain  our  denominational 
life  and  spirit. 

Here,  too,  the  guiding  hand  of  Providence  is  clearly  to  be 
seen  in  the  history  of  the  struggles  that  attended  the  founding 
and  growth  of  these  schools  of  higher  education  in  our  church. 
Some  of  them  at  least  have  been  placed  upon  firm  foundations 
that  give  assurance  of  their  permanency  and  prosperity,  and 
they  are  located  generally  where  they  are  needed,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  North  Carolina,  etc. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  we  need  as  many  theological 
seminaries  as  there  are  colleges.  Perhaps  one  well-endowed  and 
well-equipped  seminary  in  the  West,  and  one  in  the  East, 
would  be  sufficient.  And  the  question  will  no  doubt  be  raised 
by  our  descendants,  whether  each  of  these  might  not  combine  a 
German  and  an  English  faculty  in  one.     That,  however,  may 
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well  be  left  for  posterity  to  decide,  while  for  the  present  the  sepa- 
rate German  and  English  seminaries  should  be  well  supported. 
There  has  been  wonderful  progress  in  our  higher  institutions 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  our  church  is  being 
rapidly  educated  up  to  a  due  appreciation  of  their  value  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  denominational  life  and  the  work  we  have 
to  perform. 

Another  exponent  of  our  denominational  life  is  the  Orphan 
Homes   maintained   within   our   organization.      Some    might 
question  the  necessity  of  maintaining  such  institutions  in  an 
age  and  in  a  country  that  make  provision   for  such  wants   in 
State  institutions.     But  surely  no  Christian  denomination  can 
hand  over  all  its  care  for  its  own  poor  to  the  State,  and  even  if 
it  does  this  in   part   because   church   people   are   taxed  by  the 
government  for  this  purpose^  yet  there  are  always  a  class  of 
persons  whom  the  church  prefers  to  care  for  as  especially  its 
own,  and  the  very  existence  of  such  eleemosynary  institutions 
maintained  by  the  church,  has  an  immense  moulding  influence 
on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people ;  it  serves  powerfully  to  de- 
velop the  spirit  of  charity,  which  is  the  greatest  of  Christian 
virtues.     Some  churches  maintain  hospitals  in  the  expression 
of  their  care  for  the  afflicted ;  while  ours  has  instituted  these 
Orphan  HomeSy  one   at   Womelsdorf,  Pa.,    another  at  Butler, 
Pa.,  another  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  still  another  at  She- 
boygan.    A  Homey  in  the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  for 
superannuated  and  disabled  indigent  ministers  is  still  a  desider^ 
atum.     Perhaps  the  best  form  of  denominational  provision  for 
this  want  would  be  what  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  now  doing, 
viz.,  the  raising  of  a  fund  sufficient  to  pension  all  superannu- 
ated and  disabled  ministers   who   may  need   it.     This  would 
leave  the  subject  aided  the  liberty  of  deciding  where  he  shall 
reside.     Only  think  of  it,  the  civil  government  retires  its  public 
officers  on  a  salary  at  a  certain  age,  or  upon  their  being  disa- 
bled :  how  much  greater  obligation  rests  upon  the  Church  to 
provide  equally  for  its  hard-worked  ministers,  when  they  can  no 
longer  labor  in  their  sacred  office ! 
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Perhaps  some  readers  of  the  Review  may  wonder  what  par- 
ticalar  object  we  have  in  view  in  the  train  of  thought  we  have 
parsned  in  this  article.  They  seem  like  very  common-place 
reflections,  he  may  say,  apon  the  German  Reformed  Church  in 
general,  without  saying  anything  in  particular  that  has  not 
been  said  as  well,  if  not  better,  over  and  over  again. 

To  this  we  reply  that  we  have  not,  indeed,  aimed  to  say 
anything  new,  but  rather  simply  to  call  to  mind  in  a  certain 
connection  some  thoughts  which  may  confirm  our  attachment 
to,  and  our  faith  in,  our  own  beloved  Church,  its  principles  and 
its  calling.  And  it  is  proper  to  do  this  now  when  we  are  earn- 
estly considering  the  question  of  union  with  another  denomina- 
tion. If  that  union  should  be  consummated,  as  we  hope  it  may 
provided  it  is  done  in  good  faith  and  under  right  conditions, 
these  reflections  will  show  that  we  are  willing  to  make  some 
sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  church  unity.  And  if  it  should  not 
be  consummated,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  they  will  serve  to 
show  that  we  have  a  church  worth  living  and  worth  dying  for, 
a  church  founded  in  martyr  faith  and  perpetuated  in  martyr 
blood.  And  this  latter  purpose,  especially  to  meet  and  answer 
a  certain  pessimistic  spirit  that  is  wont  to  make  itself  heard  at 
times  within  our  borders :  '^  We  are,  after  alj,  but  a  small  de- 
nomination ;  we  cannot  hope  to  rival  the  larger  denominations 
of  the  land,  and  we  have  nothing  speeial  to  contribute  to  the 
Christianity  of  the  country :  what  encouragepient  is  there, 
then,  to  labor  and  toil  and  sacrifice  for  its  maintenance  and 
welfare?"  So  runs  this  pessimistic  complaint.  Surely  there 
must  be  some  spiritual  dyspepsia  at  the  foundation  of  such  a 
melancholy  wail. 

We  have  had  our  denominational  controversy,  and  at  times 
strife,  as  what  church  has  not  ?  but  it  has  been  overruled  and 
made  to  serve  to  bring  us  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  our  dis- 
tinct mission  among' the  denominations  of  the  country.  Our 
divisions  remain  now  more  as  an  echo  of  the  past  than  as  a 
present  reality.  The  spirit  of  union  and  of  church  fidelity  has 
triumphed  over  the  divisive  influences  that  at  times  prevailed, 
19 
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and  never  before  in  oar  history  have  we  had  more  encouraging 
signs  of  genuine  prosperity.  Wherever  we  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  coming  into  contact  with  other  Reformed  Churches 
throughout  the  world^  as  in  the  Alliance  that  has  now  become 
a  permanent  and  influential  Council,  wherever  our  members 
have  come  into  association  with  members  of  other  churches  in 
the  benevolent  and  charitable  agencies  of  the  day,  or  our  young 
men,  students  from  college  and  seminary,  have  met  students 
from  other  colleges  and  seminaries,  as  in  the  Inter-seminary 
Missionary  Alliance,  in  all  such  and  similar  experiences  we 
have  been  made  to  feel  that  in  spirit  add  life  we  are  fully 
abreast  with  the  most  progressive  and  effective  agencies  of  the 
age  for  denominational  work,  and  that  we  have  a  mission  to 
fulfill.  And  this  is  what  we  need  to  realize  yet  more  fully. 
As  in  our  love  of  country,  our  patriotism,  we  need  at  times 
great  occasions  to  stimulate  our  sense  of  what  we  are  and  the 
work  committed  to  us  as  a  nation,  so  we  need  to  be  stirred  up 
to  take  in  the  extent  and  prospects  of  our  work  and  missiou  as 
a  church,  in  order  to  be  freed  from  all  dyspeptic  complainings, 
and  enabled  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  things  around  us;  Not, 
indeed,  to  beget  narrow  sectarian  pride  or  self-conceit,  but  to 
awaken  in  us  a  pure  and  hearty  love  for  the  church  in  which 
Providence  has  cast  our  lot,  and  then  through  this  to  have  oar 
love  for  the  holy  catholie  Church  increased  and  our  faith  en- 
larged and  confirmed. 

Let  such  a  love  and  faith  be  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  oor 
intelligent  and  talented  young  men,  and  they  will  press  for- 
ward to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  our  ministry.  With  such  oppor- 
tunities for  laboring  in  the  highest  of  all  spheres  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  fellow-men  and  the  glory  of  God,  the  question  will 
not  be  asked, '^  Is  life  worth  living?"  but  each  will  feel  that 
life  is  only  too  short  for  the  ^ great  work  that  claims  his  best 
energies  and  his  greatest  sacrifice.  Upon  our  ability  to  call 
out  and  fill  with  holy  zeal  the  young  men  of  the  church  de- 
pends largely  its  welfare  and  future  prosperity ;  and  every  one 
must  rejoice  at  the  propitious  signs  of  such  an  awakening  going 
•on  just  now  in  our  institutions  and  in  our  congregations  as  well 
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THE  SWISS  REFORMATION. 

BT  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.B.,  LL.D. 

Switzerland  before  the  Reformation. 

SwiTZBRLAND  belongs  to  those  ooantries  whose  historic  sig- 
nificance stands  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  size.  God  often 
elects  small  things  for  great  purposes.  Palestine  gave  to  the 
world  the  Christian  religion;  from  little  Greece  proceeded 
philosophy  and  art ;  Switzerland  is  the  cradle  of  the  Reformed 
churches.  The  land  of  the  'snow-capped  Alps  is  the  source  of 
mighty  rivers  and  of  the  Reformed  faith,  as  Germany  is  the  home 
of  the  Lutheran  faith ;  and  the  principles  of  the  Swiss  Reforma- 
tion, like  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone,  traveled 
westward  with  the  course  of  the  sun  to  France,  Holland,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  to  a  new  continent,  which  Zwingli  and 
Calvin  knew  only  by  name.  Compared  with  intellectual  and 
moral  achievements,  the  conquests  of  the  sword  dwindle  into 
insignificance.     Ideas  rule  the  world ;  ideas  are  immortal. 

Before  the  sixteenth  century,  Switzerland  exerted  no  influ- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  except  by  the  bravery  of  its 
inhabitants  in  self-defense  of  their  liberty  and  in  foreign  wars. 
But  in  the  sixteenth  century  she  stands  next  to  Germany  in 
that  great  religious  renovation  which  has  affected  all  modern 
history. 

''The  affairs  of  Switzerland,''  says  Hallam  ("Middle 
Ages,"  II.  108,  Am.  ed.),  ''occupy  a  very  small  space  in  the 
great  chart  of  European  history.  But  in  some  respects  they 
are  more  interesting  than  the  revolutions  of  mighty  kingdoms. 
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Nowhere  besides  do  we  find  so  many  titles  to  oar  sympathy,  or 
the  union  of  so  much  virtue  with  so  complete  success.  •  .  •  Other 
nations  displayed  an  insuperable  resolution  in  the  defense  of 
walled  towns;  but  the  steadiness  of  the  Swiss  in  the  field  of 
battle  was  without  a  parallel,  unless  we  recall  the  memory 
of  Lacedsemon." 

The  republic  of  Switzerland,  which  has  maintained  itself  in 
the  midst  of  monarchies  down  to  this  day,  was  founded  by  *'  the 
eternal  covenant"  of  the  three  "forest  cantons,"  Uri,  Schwy«, 
and  Unterwalden,  August,  1291,  and  grew  from  time  to.  time 
by  conquest,  purchase,  and  free  association.  Lucerne  (the 
fourth  forest  canton)  joined  the  confederacy  in  1332,  Zurich  in 
1351,  Glarus  and  Zug  in  1352,  Berne  in  1853,  Freiburg  and 
Solothum  (Soleur)  in  1481,  Basle  and  Schaffhausen  in  1499, 
Appehzell  in  1518 — ^making  in  all  thirteen  cantons  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  With  them  were  conhected,  by  purchase 
or  conquest  or  free  consent,  as  common  territories  or  free 
bailiwicks,"*"  the  adjoining  lands  oft  Aargau,  Thurgau,  Wallis, 
Geneva,  Graubiindten  (Grisons,  Ehatia),  the  princedom  of  Neu- 
chatel  and  Yalengin,  and  several  cities  (Biel,  Miiblhausen,  Rot- 
weil,  Locarno,  etc.).  Since  1798  the  number  of  cantons  has 
increased  to  twenty-two,  with  a  population  of  nearly  three 
millions  (in  1890).  The  Republic  of  the  United  States  started 
with  thirteen  States,  and  has  grown,  likewise  by  purchase  or 
conquest  and  the  organization  and  incorporation  of  new  terri- 
tories, but  more  rapidly  and  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

The  romantic  story  of  William  Tell,  so  charmingly  told  by 
Aegidius  Tschudi,  the  Swiss  Herodotu3,t  and  by  Johannes  von 

*  They  were  called  gemeine  ITerrtehaften  or  VogUien  and  zugewandte  OrU. 

f  Or  the  father  of  Swiss  historiography,  as  he  is  also  caUed.  His  Ckronicon 
Helvetieum  or  EidgenouUche  Chronik  (1000-1470),  was  first  edited  by  Professor 
Iselin,  Basle,  1784  or  1736,  in  two  toIs.  Aegidius  Tsohudi,  of  Glams  (b.  1605 
-1572)  deriyed  the  Tell  legend  ft'om  the  WeUte  Buck  of  Samen,  and  Etterlin 
of  Lucerne,  and  adorned  it  with  his  fancy  and  masterly  power  of  narration.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Zwingli,  but  remained  in  the  old  church.  In  a  letter  to  Zwingli, 
February,  1517,  he  says:  "JVbn  cum  aliqtM  dodo  libenUut  eue  pelim,  quam 
tecum.**    Zw.  Opera  VII.  21.    The  MS.  of  his  Chronik  is  preserred  in  the  city 
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Miiller,  the  Swiss  Tacitus,  and  embellished  by  the  poetic  genius 
of  Friedrich  Schiller,  must  be  abandoned  to  the  realm  of  pop- 
ular fiction,  like  the  cognate  stones  of  Scandinavian  and  Ger- 
man mythology,  but  contains,  nevertheless,  an  abiding  element 
of  truth,  as  setting  forth  the  spirit  of  those  bold  mountaineers, 
who  loved  liberty  and  independence  more  than  their  lives,  and 
expelled  the  foreign  invader  from  their  soil.  The  glory  of  an 
individual  belongs  to  the  Swiss  people.  The  sacred  oath  of  the 
men  of  Griitli  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  at  the  foot  of  Seelis- 
berg  (1306  or  1308  ?),  and  the  more  certain  confederation  of  . 
December  9,  1316,  at  Brunnen,  were  renewals  of  the  previous 
covenant  of  1291.* 

The  Swiss  successfully  vindicated  their  independence  against 
the  attacks  of  the  House  of  Habsburg  in  the  memorable  battles 
of  Morgarten  ("  the  Marathon  of  Switzerland,"  1315),  Sem- 
pach  (1336),  and  Nafels  (1383) ;  against  King  Louis  XL  of 
France  at  St.  Jacob,  near  Basle  (the  Thermopylae  of  Switzer- 
land, 1444),  and  against  Duke  Charles  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy, 
at  Granson,  Murten  (Morat),  and  Nancy  (1476  or  1479).     ^ 

Nature  and  history  made  Switzerland  a  federative  republic. 
This  republic  was  originally  a  loose,  aristocratic  confederacy  of 
independent  cantons,  ruled  by  a  Diet  of  one  house,  where  each 
canton  had  the  same  number  of  deputies  and  votes ;  so  that  a 
majority  of  the  Diet  could  defeat  a  majority  of  the  people.  This 
state  of  things  continued  till  1848,  when  (after  the  defeat  of  the 

library  of  Zurich.  It  is  carefully  described,  with  a  facsimile,  in  the  Neujakrt' 
hlaU  of  the  StadthihUoihtk  in  Zurich  auf  dot  Jahr  1889  (Zurich,  Orell  Fussli 
&  Co.). 

*  On  the  origin  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  and  the  Tell  and  Griitli  legends, 
see  the  critical  researches  of  Kopp,  Urkunden  zur  OesehiehU  der  eidgenotsischen 
BOnde,  Luxem,  1886,  and  Wien,  1851,  two  toIs.  ;  Hisely,  Beeherches  critiques 
tur  OuHlaume  Tell^  Lausanne,  1843;  Kopp,  J^ur  Tell-taget  Luzern,  1854-56; 
Karl  Hagen,  Die  Poliiik  der  Kaiser  Rudolf  von  Habsburg  und  Albrecht  I. ,  und  die 
EntsUhung  der  sehtoeizerischen  Eidgenossenschaft^  Bern,  1857 ;  G.  Ton  Wjss,  Die 
Oesch,  der  drei  Lander  Uri,  Schwyz  und  Unterwalden,  1212-1815,  Zurich  1868 ; 
Zurich  am  Ausgange  des  dreizehnten  Jahrh.,  Zurich,  1876  ;  A.  Rilliet,  Les  origines 
de  la  Confederation  Suisse,  histoire  et  legends,  second  ed.  Genfeve,  1869 ;  Dierauer, 
Oeseh.  des  Schweiz-JSidgenossenschaft,  Gotha,  1887,  vol.  I.,  81-161. 
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Sonderbund  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cantonB)  the  oonstitation 
was  remodeled  on  democratic  ^principles,  after  the  American 
example,  and  the  legislative  power  vested  in  two  houses,  one 
(the  Stdnderath  or  Senate)  consisting  of  forty-four  deputies  of 
the  twenty-two  sovereign  cantons  (as  in  the  old  Diet),  the  other 
(the  Nationalrath  or  House  of  Representatives)  representing  the 
people  in  proportion  to  their  number  (one  to  every  20,000 
souls) ;  while  the  executive  power  was  given  to  a  council  of 
seven  members  (the  Bundesrath),  elected  for  three  years  by 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  Thus  the  confederacy  of 
cantons  was  changed  into  a  federal  State,  with  a  central  gov- 
ernment, elected  by  the  people  and  acting  directly  on  the 
people.* 

This  diffdrence  in  the  constitution  of  the  central  authority 
must  be  kept  in  mind  in  order  to  understand  why  the  Reforma- 
tion triumphed  in  the  most  populous  cantons,  and  yet  was 
defeated  in  the  Diet.f  The  small  forest  cantons  had  each  as 
many  votes  as  the  much  larger  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Berne, 
an^  kept  out  Protestantism  from  their  borders  till  the  year 
1848.  The  loose  character  of  the  German  Diet  and  the  absence 
of  centralization  accounts  in  like  manner  for  the  victory  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  other  States  and  imperial 
cities,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  resolutions  of  the  majority  of 
the  Diet,  which  again  and  again  demanded  the  execution  of  the 
Edict  of  Worms. 

The  Christianization  of  Switzerland  began  in  the  fourth  or 
third  century  under  the  Roman  rule,  and  proceeded  from 
France  or  Italy.     Geneva,  on  the  border  of  France  and  Savoy, 

*  The  Staatenbund  beoame  a  ^undesttaai.  The  same  difference  exists  between 
the  Amerioan  Confederacy  during  the  Rer olutionary  War  and  the  United  Statea 
after  the  war,  as  also  between  the  old  German  Bund  and  the  new  Qermaa 
Umpire. 

f  The  numerical  strength  of  Protestantism  at  the  death  of  Zwingli  was  proba- 
bly not  far  from  two-thirds  of  the  population.  The  relation  of  the  two  con- 
fessions hM  undergone  no  material  change.  In  1880  Switzerland  had  a  popa- 
lation  of  2,846,102,  of  whom  1,667,109  were  Protestants,  1,160,782  Roman 
Catholics,  the  rest  Jews  and  dissenters. 
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is  the  seat  of  the  oldest  church  and  bishopric  founded  by  two 
bishops  of  Yienne,  in  southern  Gaul.  The  bishopric  of  Coiro, 
in  the  southeastern  extremity,  appears  first  in  the  acts  of  a 
Synod  of  Milan,  452.  The  northern  and  interior  sections  were 
Christianized  in  the  seventh  century  by  the  Irish  missionaries, 
Columban  and  Gallus.  The  last  founded  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall, 
which  became  a  famous  centre  of  civilization  for  Alemania. 
The  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only,  university  of  Switzer- 
knd  was  that  of  Basle  (1460),  where  one  of  the  three  reforma- 
tory councils  was  held  (1430).  During  the  middle  ages  the 
whole  country,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  subject  to  the 
Boman  See,  and  no  religion  was  tolerated  but  the  Roman 
Catholic.  It  was  divided  into  six  episcopal  dioceses :  Geneva, 
Coire,  Constance,  Basle,  Lausanne  and  Sion  (Sitten).  The 
Pope  had  several  legates  in  Switzerland  who  acted  as  political 
and  military  agents  and  treated  the  little  republic  like  a  great 
power.  The  most  influential  bishop,  Schinner,  of  Sion,  who 
did  substantial  service  to  the  warlike  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X., 
attained  even  a  cardinal's  hat.  Zwingli,  who  knew  him  well, 
might  have  acquired  the  same  dignity  if  he  had  followed  his 

example. 

The  Swiss   Reformation, 

The  church  in  Switzerland  was  as  corrupt  and  as  much  in 
need  of  reform  as  in  Germany.  The  inhabitants  of  the  old 
cantons  around  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  were,  and  are  to  this  day 
among  the  most  honest  and  pious  Catholics.  But  the  clergy 
were  ignorant,  superstitious  and  immoral,  and  set  a  bad  exam- 
ple to  the  laity.  The  convents  were  in  a  state  of  decay,  and 
could  not  furnish  a  single  champion  able  to  cope  with  the  Re- 
formers in  learning  and  moral  influence.  Celibacy  made  con- 
cubinage a  common  and  pardonable  offense.  The  Bishop  of 
Constance  (Hugo  von  Hohenlandenberg)  absolved  guilty  priests 
on  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  four  guilders  for  every  child  born 
to  them,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  from  this  source  7500 
guilders  in  a  single  year  (1522).  In  a  pastoral  letter  written 
shortly  before  the  Reformation  he  complained  of  the  immoral- 
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itj  of  many  priests  who  openly  kept  concubines  or  bad  women 
in  their  houses,  who  refuse  to  dismiss  them  or  bring  them  back 
secretljy  who  gamble,  sit  with  laymen  in  taverns,  drink  to 
excess  and  utter  blasphemies.'*' 

The  people  were  corrupted  by  the  foreign  military  service 
(called  Reislaufen)^  which  perpetuated  the  fame  of  the  Swiss 
for  bravery  and  faithfulness,  but  at  the  expense  of  independ- 
ence and  good  morals.f  Kings  and  Popes  vied  with  each  other 
in  tempting  offers  to  secure  Swiss  soldiers,  who  often  fought 
against  each  other  on  foreign  battle-fields  and  returned  with 
rich  pensions  and  dissolute  habits.  Zwingli  knew  this  evil 
from  personal  experience  as  chaplain  in  the  Italian  campaigns, 
attacked  it  before  he  thought  of  reforming  the  church,  continued 
to  oppose  it  when  called  to  Zurich,  and  found  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  mercenary. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  some  hopeful  signs  of  pro- 
gress. The  reformatory  councils  of  Constance  and  Basel  were 
not  yet  entirely  forgotten  among  the  educated  classes.  The 
revival  of  letters  stimulated  freedom  of  thought  and  opened  the 
eyes  to  abuses.  The  University  of  Basle  became  a  centre  of 
literary  activity  and  illuminating  influences.  There  Thomas 
Wyttenbach,  of  Biel,  taught  theology  between  1505  and  1508, 
and  attacked  indulgences,  the  mass,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  priest- 
hood; he  married,  in  1524,  with  seven  other  priests,  and  was 
deposed  as  preacher,  but  not  excommunicated.  He  combined 
several  high  oflSces,  but  died  in  great  poverty,  1526.  Zwingli 
attended  his  lectures  in  1502  and  learned  much  from  him.  In 
Basle,  Erasmus,  the  great  luminary  of  liberal  learning,  spent 
several  of  the  mcist  active  years  of  his  life  (1514-16  and  1521— 
29)  and  published,  through  the  press  of  his  friend,  Frobenius, 


*  Morikofer,   Ulr.  Zwingli  toI.  I.  67.    ZwingU  was  reported   to  hare 
that  of  a  thousand  priests  and  monks  scarcely  one  was  chaste.    EgU,  Aetaat- 
ammlung^  p.  62. 

f  The  heroic  devotion  shown  by  Swiss  troops  in  defence  of  foreign  masters' is 
immortalized  by  the  famous  Thorwaldsen  statue  of  the  wounded  lion  in  Lucerne. 
John  yon  Miiller  and  Bluntschli  represent  the  bright  side  of  this  foreign  miU- 
tary  service. 
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most  of  his  books,  including  his  editions  ,of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. In  Basle  several  works  of  Luther  were  reprinted  to  be 
scattered  through  Switzerland.  Gapito,  Hedio,  Pellican  and 
Oecolampadius  likewise  studied,  taught  and  preached  in  that 
city. 

But  the  Reformation  proceeded  from  Zurich,  not  from  Basel, 
and  was  guided  by  Zwingli,  who  combined  the  humanistic  cul- 
ture of  Erasmus  with  the  ability  of  a  popular  preacher  and  the 
practical  energy  of  an  ecclesiastical  reformer. 

The  Swiss  Reformation  may  be  divided  into  three  acts  and 
periods : 

I.  The  Zwinglian  Reformation  in  the  German  cantons  from 
1519  to  Zwingli's  death  and  the  peace  of  Gappel,  1531. 

IL  The  Galvinistic  Reformation  in  French  Switzerland  from 
1531  to  the  death  of  Calvin,  1564. 

III.  The  labors  of  Bullinger  in  Zurich  (d.  1575)  and  Beza 
in  Geneva  (d.  1605)  for  the  consolidation  of  the  work  of  their 
older  friends  and  predecessors. 

The  Zwinglian  movement  was  nearly  simultaneous  with  the 
German  Reformation  and  came  to  an  agreement  with  it  at 
Marburg  in  fourteen  out  of  fifteen  articles  of  faith ;  the  only 
serious  difference  being  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence  in  the 
eucharist.  Although.  Zwingli  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  he 
already  set  forth  most  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches,  at  least  in  rough  outline. 

But  Calvin  is  the  great  theologian,  organizer  and  disciplin- 
arian of  the  Reformed  Church.  He  brought  it  nearer  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  he 
widened  the  breach  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

Zwingli  and  Bullinger  connect  the  Swiss  Reformation  with 
that  of  Germany,  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Calvin  and  Beza 
with  that  of  France,  Holland,  England  and  Scotland. 
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The    Qeniua   of   the*  Swiss   Reformation  compared   toUh  the 

German, 

On  the  difference  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Confessiomi  eee  G5bbl, 
HuMDBSHAOBN,  ScHNEKENBUROiB,  eto.,  quoted  in  Schaff,  Oreedt  of  ChriMtendom^ 
TOl.  I.  211. 

Protestantism  gives  larger  scope  to  individual  and  hational 
freedom  and  variety  of  development  than  Romanism,  which 
demands  uniformity  in  doctrine,  discipline  and  worship.  It 
has  no  visible  centre  or  headship,  and  consists  of  a  number  of 
separate  and  independent  organizations  under  the  invisible 
headship  of  Christ.  It  is  one  flock,  but  in  many  folds.  Va- 
riety in  unity,  and  unity  in  variety,  is  the  law  of  God  in  nature 
and  history.  Protestantism  has  fully  developed  the  former, 
but  not  yet  realized  the  latter. 

The  two  original  branches  of  evangelical  Christendom  are 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Confessions.  They  are  as 
much  alike,  and  as  much  distinct^  as  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
branches  of  Catholicism^  which  rest  on  the  national  basis  of 
philosophical  Greece  and  political  Rome.  They  are  equally 
evangelical  and  admit  of  an  organic  union,  which  has  actually 
been  effected  in  Prussia  and  other  parts  of  Germany  since  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  Reformation  iu  1817.  Their  differ- 
ences are  theological  rather  than  religious ;  they  affect  the 
intellectual  conception,  but  not  the  heart  and  soul  of  piety. 
The  only  serious  doctrinal  difference  which  divided  Luther 
and  Zwingli  at  Marburg  was  the  mode  of  the  real  presence  in 
the  eucharist;  as  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
for  centuries  the  only  doctrinal  difference  between  the  Oreek 
and  Roman  churches.  But  other  differences  of  government, 
discipline,  worship  and  practice  developed  themselves  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  overshadowed  the  theological  lines  of  sepa- 
tion. 

The  Lutheran  family  embraces  the  churches  which  bear  the 
name  of  Luther  and  accept  the  Augsburg  Confession  ;  the  Re- 
formed family  (using  the  term  Reformed  in  its  historic  and 
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general  sense)  comprehends  the  churches  which  trace  their 
origin  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  labors  of  Zwingli  and  Cal- 
vin.* 

In  England,  the  seeond  or  Puritan  Reformation  gave  birth 
to  a  number  of  new  denominations  which  after  the  Toleration  Act 
of  1689  were  organised  into  distinct  churches.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  arose  the  Wesleyan  revival  movement,  which  grew  into 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  active  churches  in  the  English 
speaking  world. 

Thus  the  Reformation  of  the  sixMienth  century  is  the  mother 
or  grandmother  of  at  least  half-a-dozen  families  of  evangelical 
denominations,  not  counting  the  subdivisions.  Lutheranism 
has  its  strength  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Great  Britain  and  North  America. 

The  Reformed  Confession  developed  different  types.  Trav- 
eling westward  with  the  course  of  Christianity  and  civilization, 
it  became  more  powerful  in  Holland,  England  and  Scotland 
than  in  Switzerland ;  but  the  chief  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Lutheran  confession  were  already  developed 
by  Zwingli  and  Calvin. 

The  Swiss  and  the  German  Reformers  agreed  in  opposition 
to  Romanism,  but  the  Swiss  departed  further  from  it.  The 
former  were  zealous  for  the  sovereign  glory  of  God,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  first  and  second  commandments,  abolished  the 
heathen  element  of  creature  worship ;  while  Luther,  in  the  in- 
terest of  free  grace  and  the  peace  of  conscience,  aimed  his 
strongest  blows  at  the  Jewish  element  of  monkish  legalism  and 

*  On  the  Continent  and  in  the  works  of  charoh  history  the  designation  Re- 
formed  includes   Presbyterians,   Episcopalians,  Congreirationalists  and  other 
non-Lutheran  Protestants.     Calvinism  and  Puritanism  are  not  church  terms, 
but  denote  schools  and  parties  within  the  Reformed  churches.    The  Anglican 
Reformed  church  stands  by  itself  as  a  communion  which  was  reformed  under 
Lutheran  and  Calyinistic  influences,  but  occupies  a  position  between  Catholi- 
cism and  Protestantism.    In  modem  English  and  American  usage  the  term  Re- 
formed  has  assumed  a  restricted  sectional  sense  in  connection  with  other  terms, 
as  Reformed  Dutch,  Reformed  German,  Reformed   Presbyterian,  Reformed 
Episcopalian. 
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self-righteousness.  The  Swiss  theology  starts  from  God's  glory 
and  grace  to  man's  needs ;  the  Lutheran  from  man's  needs  to 
God's  grace. 

Both  agree  in  the  three  fundamental  principles  of  Protestant- 
ism, the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Divine  Scriptures  as  a  rale 
of  faith  and  practice,  justification  by  free  grace  through  faith, 
and  the  general  priesthood  of  the  laity.  But  as  regards  the 
first  principle,  the  Reformed  Church  is  more  radical  in  carrying 
it  out  against  human  traditions,  abolishing  all  which  have  no 
root  in  the  Bible,  while  I«ither  retained  those  which  are  not 
contrary  to  the  Bible.  As  regards  justification  by  faith,  Luther 
made  it  the  article  of  the  standing  or  falling  church,  while 
Zwingli  and  Calvin  subordinated  it  to  the  ulterior  truth  of 
eternal  foreordination  by  free  grace,  and  laid  greater  stress  on 
good  works  and  strict  discipline.  Both  opposed  the  idea  of  a 
special  priesthood  and  hierarchical  rule,  but  the  Swiss  Re- 
formers gave  larger  scope  to  the  popular  lay  element  and  set  in 
motion  the  principle  of  congregational  and  synodical  self-govern- 
ment and  self-support. 

Both  brought  the  new  church  into  close  contact  with  the  State ; 
but  the  Swiss  Reformers  controlled  the  State  in  the  spirit  of  Re- 
publican independence  which  ultimately  led  to  a  separation  of 
the  secular  and  spiritual  po.wer,  or  to  a  free  church  in  a  free  State 
(as  in  the  Free  Churches  of  French  Switzerland,  Scotland,  and 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  United  States),  while  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  with  their  native  reverence  for  monarchical  insti- 
tutions and  the  German  empire,  taught  passive  obedience  iu 
politics  and  brought  the  church  under  bondage  of  the  civil  rule. 

All  the  evangelical  divines  and  rulers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  were  inconsistently  intolerant  in  theory 
and  practice.  But  the  Reformation,  which  was  a  revolt  against 
papal  tyranny  and  a  mighty  act  of  emancipation,  led  ultimately 
to  the  triumph  ef  religious  freedom,  as  its  legitimate  fruit. 

The  Reformed  Church  does  not  bear  the  name  of  any  man 
and  is  not  controlled  by  a  towering  personality,  but  assumed 
different  types  under  the  moulding  influence  of  Zwingli   and 
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Ballinger  in  Zorioh,  of  (Ecolampadius  in  Basle,  of  Haller  in 
Berne,  of  Calvin  and  Beza  in  Geneva^  of  Ursinus  and  Olevi- 
anns  in  the  Palatinate,  of  Granmer,  Latimer  and  Ridley  in  Eng- 
land;  of  Knox  in  Scotland.  The  Lutheran  church,  as  the  very 
name  indicates^  has  the  stamp  of  Lather  indelibly  impressed 
Dpon  it,  although  the  milder  and  more  liberal  Melanchthonian 
tendency  has  in  it  a  legitimate  place  of  honor  and  power,  and 
manifests  itself  in  all  progressive  and  unionistic  movements  of 
Calixtus,  of  Spener,  and  of  the  moderate  Lutheran  schools  of 
our  age. 

Calvinism  has  made  a  stronger  impression  on  the  Latin  and 
Anglo-Saxon  races  than  on  the  German  ;  while  Lutheranism  is 
essentially  German  and  undergoes  more  or  less  change  in  other 
countries. 

Calvin  aimed  at  a  reformation  of  discipline  as  well  as  theo- 
logy, and  established  a  model  theocracy  in  Geneva,  which  lasted 
two  or  three  generations.  Luther  contented  himself  with  a 
reformation  of  faith  and  doctrine,  leaving  the  practical  conse- 
quences to  time,  but  bitterly  lamented  the  antinomian  disorder 
and  abuse,  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  neutralize  his  labors 
in  Saxony. 

The  Swiss  Reformers  reduced  worship  to  the  utmost  simpli- 
city and  naked  spirituality,  and  made  its  effect  for  kindling  or 
chilling  devotion  to  depend  upon  the  personal  piety  and  intel- 
lectual effort  of  the  minister  and  the  merits  of  his  sermons  and 
prayers.  Luther,  who  was  a  poet  and  musician,  left  larger 
scope  for  the  esthetic  and  artistic  elements,  and  his  church  de- 
veloped a  rich  liturgical  and  hymnological  literature.  Congre- 
gational singing,  however,  flourishes  in  both  denominations,  and 
the  Anglican  church  produced  the  best  liturgy,  which  has  kept 
its  place  to  this  day  with  increasing  popularity. 

The  Reformed  Church  excels  in  self-discipline,  liberality, 
energy  and  enterprise;  it  carries  the  gospel  to  all  the  heathen 
lands  and  new  colonies ;  it  builds  a  God-fearing,  manly,  inde- 
pendent, heroic  type  of  character,  such  as  we  find  among  the 
French  Huguenots,  the  English  Puritans,  the  Scotch  Coven- 
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antera,  the  Waldensea  in  Piedmont,  and  sent  in  times  of  perse- 
cution a  noble  army  of  martyrs  to  the  prison  and  the  stake. 
The  Lutheran  church  cultivated  a  hearty,  trustful,  inward,  mys- 
tic style  of  piety,  the  science  of  theology,  biblical  and  historical 
research,  and  wrestles  with  the  deepest  problems  of  philosophy 
and  religion. 

God  has  wisely  distributed  His  gifts  with  abundant  opportu- 
nities for  their  exercise  in  the  building  up  of  His  kingdom. 


ni 

THE  LIGHT  OF  LIFE.* 

BT  T.  T.  MUNGBR;  D.D. 

Pastor  of  the  United  Church  in  New  ffaven,  Conn, 

Then  spake  Jetuo  again  unto' them,  toying,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world :  he  that 
foUoweth  me  ehaU  not  walk  m  darkneeef  but  ahall  have  the  Ught  of  Itfe, — St  John 
TiiL12. 

''  Thb  light  of  life."  What  does  this  phrase  mean  ?  Not 
that  light  is  the  cause  of  life,  as  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  life  in 
growing  things.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  truth  here 
stated.  The  light  is  for  dispelling  darkness,  for  walking,  for 
making  plain,  for  lighting  up  life  so  that  one  can  see  it  and 
find  one's  way  through  it. 

The  phrase  may  contain  a  great  deal  more ;  the  words  them- 
selves— light  and  life — stand  for  great  immeasurable  facts; 
light,  almost  an  attribute  of  Deitj ;  life,  the  substance  of  God. 
Any  use  of  these  words  takes  us  up  to  these  eternal  realities ; 
but  here  they  are  used  in  a  restricted  sense ;  the  light  reveals 
the  life :  Christ  explains  the  life  of  man. 

The  mystery  pf  human  life, — where  it  comes  from,  what  be- 
comes of  it,  how  it  is  to  be  lived,  how  it  is  to  be  extricated  from 
its  perplexities  and  contradictions,  how  it  is  related  to  time, 
the  total  why  and  wherefore  of  it, — this  is  the  constant  theme 
of  inquiry  with  philosophers  and  poets  and  all  who  think. 
The  minor  questions  we  answer  well  enough  ; — why  fire  burns ; 
why  the  heart  beats  and  the  mind  remembers  ; — but  the  greater 
question,  terAy  we  have  nerves  and  heart  and  mind;  u^Ay  and 

*  A  Disooune  deliTered  at  the  Sixty-fourth  AnniYorasiy  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Choroh,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  the  CTening  of  May 
8th,  1889. 
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how  we  are  these  ? — to  this  there  is  no  answer.  Everything 
about  us  is  getting  to  be  well  explained,  but  self  itself,  exist- 
ence, life, — this  is  the  riddle  we  are  always  asking,  but  never 
answering.  I  know  well  enough  why  I  should  do  this  and 
that,  but  why  I  amf  I  do  not  know. 

I  say,  this  is  the  constant  inquiry,  the  ever-haunting  per- 
plexity of  human  existence.  But  Christ  not  only  does  not 
seem  to  have  felt  it  in  Himself,  but  He  declares  Himself  to  be 
the  answer  and  explanation  of  it :  ^'  I  am  the  light  of  the  world." 
I  am  the  explanation  of  the  world.  Understand  me  and  yoa 
will  understand  the  world  and  life  and  yourself.  And  what  is 
more,  you  will  understand  how  to  walk  your  way  through  life. 
It  follows  that  Christ  must  have  had  a  very  thorough  concep- 
tion of  life.  He  bounded  it  by  the  lines  of  His  own  being. 
He  had  measured  and  compassed  it ;  He  had  pierced  to  its 
meaning,  and  discovered  its  laws,  and  settled  upon  the  princi- 
ples under  which  it  was  to  be  lived.  By  exactly  what  process 
He  came  to  such  knowledge,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask :  whether 
by  intuitive  glance  that  took  in  all  things ;  or  as  the  result  of 
His  perfection,  for  a  perfect  being  generates  perfect  knowledge; 
or  by  a  process  of  observation  and  comparison.  It  is  possible 
that  all  conspired  to  produce  the  result ;  that  by  intuition  He 
saw  things  as  they  are ;  that  as  He  lived  on  perfectly  from 
day  to  day  He  found  Himself  gaining  absolute  convictions ; 
that  as  He  brooded  on  existence  and  watched  His  fellow-men, 
He  came  to  understand  life  and  their  lives.  All  these  ways 
were  possible  to  the  Divine  man.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we 
may  be  sure.  He  did  not  blindly  accept  life,  nor  did  He  simply 
better  the  Jewish  conception  of  life,  nor  did  He  confine  Him- 
self to  a  view  of  His  own  life.  He  detached  Himself  from  the 
existing  world  and  surveyed  life  afresh,  apart  and  with  univer- 
sal vision. 

In  one  of  Plato's  Dialogues — the  Phedrus — the  gods  are 
represented  as  sometimes  leaving  their  work  in  the  interior  of 
heaven,  and  mounting  the  top  of  the  dome  of  heaven  for  feast 
and  festival,   where  the  revolution  of  the  worlds  brings  into 
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their  view  justice,  temperance  and  knowledge — not  as  realities 
in  the  life  of  men,  bat  in  their  absolute  essence ;  and  the  be- 
holding of  these  virtues  is  their  feast  and  festival.  The  genius 
of  Plato  never  rose  to  a  higher  flight  than  in  these  pages,  and 
no  other  man  ever  rose  higher,  but  in  Christ  we  have  that  view 
of  life  as  from  ^Hhe  dome  of  heaven/'  but  it  was  not  directed 
to  spiritual  essences,  but  to  actual  life  in  a  real  world ;  He  did 
not  feast  upon  absolute  knowledge,  but  He  lived  and  died  in 
the  actual  struggle  of  the  world  in  order  to  bear  witness  to 
the  truth. 

This  entire  consciousness  and  comprehension  of  life  in  Christ 
is  something  well  worth  looking  at ;  it  is  what  the  world  is 
now  searching  for,  a  satisfactory  theory  of  life.  Science  has 
scaled  "  the  flaming  walls  of  the  world/*  and  the  Universe  lies 
nnder  our  eye.  What  is  our  relation  to  it  ?  is  the  question 
that  now  haunts  the  human  mind.  Still,  the  brute-like  indif- 
ference to  life  lingers,  and  most  men  are  only  half  conscious  of 
themselves.  They  accept  life ;  they  do  not  get  outside  of  them- 
selves and  look  at  life  as  external,  and  measure  it,  and  then  re- 
turn to  it  with  some  knowledge  of  it. 

Christ  had  this  sense  of  life  in  perfection — a  full,  clear,  in- 
tense conception  of  it  as  something  to  be  lived  out  under  cer- 
tain principles  and  in  a  certain  way.  He  Himself  lived  in 
that  way  and  under  those  principles ;  and  so  living  He  was  the 
light  of  the  world. 

Let  us  now  see  what  some  of  these  leading  principles  were, 
rapidly  passing  them  in  review. 

1.  He  lived  His  life  under  a  sense  of  God  as  the  Father. 

All  6tber  names  of  God  are  passed  by.  He  does  not  care  to 
speak  of  God  as  Existence  or  as  Power.  He  does  not,  as 
modern  thought  and  rhetoric  are  prone  to  do,  refer  to  God 
under  adjectives  or  by  use  of  attributes.  All  this  He  takes  for 
granted,  and  passes  on  to  a  name  which  summed  up  his  concep- 
tion of  the  Divine  Being.  It  has  for  us  not  only  ^he  force  of 
a  definition,  but  it  prescribes  the  way  in  which  we  are  to  think 
of  God,  and  shuts  ofi*  any  conflicting  conception  of  Him.  I  mean 
20 
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that  if  we  think  of  God  in  any  other  way  than  as  the  Father^ 
we  find  ourselves  in  confusion  and  on  wrong  paths.  Christ 
virtually  said :  *'  Think  of  God  as  the  Father  and  you  will 
think  truly  and  logically.  Interpret  the  world  as  made  by  the 
Father,  and  you  will  understand  the  world.  Look  at  life  as 
under  the  Father,  and  life  will  have  meaning.  Look  at  your- 
selves as  the  children  of  the  Father,  and  you  will  understand 
yourselves.^' 

It  is  upon  the  interpretation  of  this  phrase,  *'Our  Father^ 
which  art  in  heaverij^  that  modern  thought  in  theology  is  turn- 
ing ;  a  crucial  phrase  where  schools  of  thought  divide.  Does 
it  mean  that  God^  having  been  something  else,  becomes  a 
Father  to  those  who  consciously  become  His  sons,  so  that  he  is 
a  Father  only  to  believers  and  confessors,  and  is  something 
quite  different  to  those  who  do  not  believe,  a  sovereign  or  a 
consuming  fire?  Or,  is  it  a  universal  phrase,  a  revelatien  of 
God,  a  new  and  complete  uncovering  of  His  nature  ?  Is  it  a 
conception  of  God  which  Christ  brought  out  of  eternity  and 
disclosed  to  the  world,  came  into  the  world  in  order  to  disclose  \ 
it  so  that  the  world  might  know  not  merely  the  particular  rela- 
tion of  men  to  God,  but  what  sort  of  a  being  Ood  is  t  Theo- 
logy divides  in  its  answers  to  this  question, — one  school 
regarding  the  phrase  as  conveying  only  a  tender  and  lofty 
sentiment ;  another  as  referring  to  a  relation  to  the  chosen  few 
who  believe;  another  as  a  revelation  so  great  and  essential 
that  it  required  the  Incarnation  in  order  that  it  might  be  made: 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man  imply  God  the  Father. 
The  thought  of  the  day  is  moving  in  the  latter  direction.  As 
it  takes  in  the  great  name,  it  is  able  to  give  some  clearer 
answer  to  the  perplexing  questions  cast  upon  the  human  mind 
by  the  growing  consciousness  of  man. 

What  is  needed  in  order  to  understand  the  world  and  human 
life  is  a  knowledge  of  their  Author  or  Source.  If  the  world 
and  life  have  no  known  source  or  author,  you  will  know  noth- 
ing of  the  world  and  life  beyond  some  few  of  their  processes  : 
the  ignorance  strikes  through  and  invests  all  the  facts.     If  all 
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we  know  of  their  origin  is  that  they  spring  out  of  Force,  then 
life  is  simply  a  play  of  forces.  If  the  Creator  is  known  only 
as  Power,  life  will  have  no  significance  except  as  a  display  of 
power.  If  God  is  only  known  as  a  moral  Governor^  we  cannot 
know  ourselves  except  as  beings  who  are  governed  subjects. 
If  God  is  unknowable,  unrevealed,  indifferent,  life  is  spread 
over  with  the  same  darkness.  Things  do  not  have  their  expla- 
nation in  themseVves,  but  in  their  source  and  final  intention. 
Origin  and  destiny  are  the  interpreters  of  life.  Hence  Christ, 
St  the  outset,  put  the  world  and  life  under  the  illumination  of 
their  Source.  We  can  have  no  sure  knowledge  of  creation 
until  we  know  the  Creator ;  we  cannot  know  ourselves,  nor 
duty,  until  we  know  the  Being  who  made  us.  Without  proof 
or  assertion  Christ  assumes  that  God  is  the  Father.  Even 
before  He  names  Him  as  such,  He  calls  peacemakers  ^'  the 
chUdren  of  God."  And  then  follows  the  Name — falling  from 
His  lips  as  naturally  as  we  hear  it  from  the  children  who  cling 
about  our  knees  :  ^*  GloTify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  ;^' 
*^  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  the  Father  which  is  in 
heaven;"  '^Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect ;"  "  Otherwise,  ye  have  no  reward  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven;''  '^Thy  Father  which  seeth  in 
secret ;"  '*  Pray  ye :  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven ;" 
**  Your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you ;"  "  Appear  not 
unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret." 
The  Father  feeds  the  fowls  of  the  air.  The  heavenly  Father 
knows  all  our  needs.  The  Father  is  more  ready  to  give  good 
gifts  to  us  than  we  are  to  our  children.  Thus  our  Lord  names 
the  chief  relations  and  duties  of  human  life,  and  they  are  all 
set  under  the  conception  of  a  Father.  The  duties  are  pre* 
scribed  by  a  Father.  The  dependence  is  upon  a  Father.  The 
example  is  a  Father.  The  aim  of  life  is  to  glorify  a  Father. 
It  is  the  name  of  the  Being,  which,  in  Hebrew  thought,  de- 
scribes the  nature.  To  the  Jew  a  name  was  a  revelation. 
^  Tell  me  thy  name,"  is  a  prayer  that  God  would  disclose  Him- 
self.    When  the  Source  of  all  things  is  so  named,  all  things 
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begin  to  grow  clear.  If  God  is  the  Father,  men  are  brethren . 
Under  this  single  burning  ray  of  divine  light  a  thousand 
problems  are  made  plain.  There  is  not  a  perplexing  question 
in  human  society  but  is  solved  in  its  main  features,  in  the 
light  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  as  the  correlation  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God.  Far  enough  off  we  are  from  its  realiza- 
tion, but  there  is  the  great  truth,  dawning  like  a  sun  upon  the 
world's  horizon,  touching  with  its  first  rays  a  few  nations, 
gloriously  illuminating  a  few  points ;  but  when  it  reaches  the 
zenith,  the  problems  of  society  will  be  settled.  Not  only  will 
the  wrongs  have  disappeared,  but  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
the  constitution  and  order  of  society  will  be  understood.  The 
Son  of  the  Father  is  the  Light  of  the  world. 

In  the  same  way,  individual  life  is  cleared  up  and  explained 
to  itself.  If  there  is  one  clear,  undoubtable,  self-explaining 
thing  in  the  world  it  is  the /am%.  When  a  father  takes  his 
child  in  his  arms  and  lets  his  heart  flow  out  upon  it,  there  is  no 
doubt  or  question  as  to  the  reality  or  value  of  the  relation. 
Love  is  its  own  argument  and  vindication.  He  may  give  and 
withhold,  reward  and  punish,  but  the  fatherly  heart  is  the 
source  of  all.  Now  when  we  put  our  individual  lives  into  the 
same  relation — God  the  Father  of  us — there  is  the  same  vin- 
dication. If  I  can  so  name  God,  I  can  understand  my  life, 
just  because  I  understand  how  a  father  deals  with  children.  I 
know  why  He  withholds  and  chastens  and  scourges;  it  is  the 
paternal  way. 

My  point  is,  that  God  as  the  Father  throws  light  upon  life 
and  settles  its  questions.  And  no  questions  are  so  thoroughly 
settled  by  it  as  questions  in  ^Aeo/o^^.  There  ought  to  be  no 
questions  in  theology.  We  have  a  revelcUion,  not  a  perplexity  ; 
a  Sun,  not  shadows.  If  men  had  accepted  God  as  Christ  re- 
vealed Him — a  Father — that  tangled  wilderness  known  as  the 
history  of  doctrine,  would  have  had  no  existence.  The  fact  was 
too  simple  for  conceited  man  to  be  content  with.  There  was  no 
place  for  it  in  the  institutions  of  a  selfish  world — a  world  in 
which  the  family  was  hardly  known — and  so  it  was  thrown  into 
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the  sbadow  of  what  men  did  know — imperial  and  legal  concep- 
tions as  far  away  from  Christ's  idea  as  Rome  was  from  Naza- 
reth and  Calvary.  Hence  question  upon  question,  fretting 
tender  souls,  saddening  and  burdening  the  Church,  prolific 
source  of  unbelief,  rending  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ 
into  the  tatters  it  now  is — a  dreary  history  that  will  end 
only  when  men  forsake  their  traditions  and  sit  down  at 
Christ's  feet  and  humbly  strive  to  understand  Him  when 
He  says  :  ''  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,"  and  take  Him 
at  His  word.  Is  it  a  vain  hope  ?  Alas !  men  are  so  ready 
to  listen  to  any  teacher  but  Him  who  is  the  Light  of  the 
World. 

We  might  almost  stop  here,  feeling  that  in  the  light  of  this 
great  Name  the  whole  world  is  lighted.  But  Christ  went  on 
after  uttering  it,  and  lived  His  life,  making  it  a  commentary, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  word  He  had  spoken. 

2.  Another  fact  which  Christ  laid  at  the  foundation  of  His 
life  by  which  He  became  the  Light  of  the  world  was  obedience 
to  the  laws. 

We  first  find  Him  in  this  attitude.  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I 
must  be  about  my  Father's  business  V  He  had  already  learned 
the  namey  and  along  with  it  came  a  sense  of  obedience.  The 
Father  had  put  Him  into  the  relation  of  the  family,  and  so  He 
was  subject  to  its  law.  As  His  vision  widened  and  He  saw 
that  the  Father  was  over  all,  He  found  everywhere  the  will  of 
the  Father.  Thus  His  life  turned  into  a  perpetual  act  of  obe- 
dience. To  do  the  will;  that  was  His  meat  and  drink.  By 
doing  the  will,  He  knew  the  doctrine.  It  marked  out  His 
course,  and  as  it  led  Him  along  paths  of  rejection  and  far 
away  from  men,  Ho  kept  steadily  on  till  the  question  arose 
whether  He  should  obey  and  die  or  disobey  and  live ;  but  no 
question  for  Him  to  falter  over.  "Lo  !  I  come  to  do  thy  will,*' 
and  He  dies  in  the  sacrifice  of  obedience. 

Now  this  was  not  a  mere  sentiment  with  Christ,  nor  a  rap* 
turous  outcome  of  His  intense  and  supreme  sense  of  God  as 
the  Father  ;  it  was  also  a  conviction,  a  conclusion  of  wisdom,  a 
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perception  of  a  universal  truth.  He  saw  that  there  was  no 
safety,  no  right  way  to  act  in  this  world  but  to  put  Himself  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  God.  They  were  all  about  Him| 
over  Him  and  under  Him  and  in  Him  ;  they  were  of  all  sorts, 
natural,  physical,  social,  moral,  spiritual.  Everywhere  and  in 
all  things  and  relations,  He  found  the  divine  will — Zatir,  and 
there  was  one  first  and  last  thing  for  Him  to  do — namely  to 
obey  it.  That  was  safe ;  that  was  right ;  that  would  take  Him 
into  the  true  order  of  the  world ;  that  would  make  His  life  con- 
sistent and  harmonious  with  itself  and  all  else.  That  would 
put  Him  on  good  and  proper  terms  with  God  and  men  and 
nature.  He  saw  that  there  was  only  one  path  through  the 
darkness  and  mystery  of  the  world;  that  if  He  would  come 
out  anywhere,  He  must  walk  that  path.  Otherwise  He  would 
stand  still  or  wander  in  darkness.  He  saw  that  if  any  gain  or 
use  or  good  or  joy  were  to  be  secured,  they  must  come  through 
obedience.  All  good  is  locked  up  in  law^  and  the  key  is  obedi- 
ence. Forever  and  forever  is  this  true.  There  is  no  merit  in 
obeying  the  laws ;  it  is  perdition  not  to  obey  them.  We  deserve 
nothing  by  obedience,  but  we  secure  all  the  good  that  can  be 
had  in  this  world  or  any  other  in  that  way,  and  we  can  get  it 
in  no  other  way.  The  gracious  redemption  is  not  a  substitute 
for  God's  laws,  but  only  a  means  for  bringing  us  back  into 
the  paths  of  obedience.  The  atonement  is  a  matter  pertaining 
not  to  the  divine  sovereignty  but  to  the  divine  paternity.  We  for- 
give a  child^  but  only  in  order  to  reinstate  it  in  obedience ; 
and  God  forgives  us,  and  blots  out  and  forgets  all  our  past 
sins,  only  that  we  may  re-enter  the  way  of  obedience  and  there 
work  out  our  salvation.  ^'  Obey  and  be  blest  '^  is  the  one 
greatest,  eternal  truth. 

Christ  put  this  truth  at  the  bottom  of  His  life  because  it  is 
at  the  bottom  of  every  life.  That  made  Him  sinless;  that 
led  Him  back  to  the  glory  He  had  with  God ;  that  made  Him 
our  Redeemer  and  the  Captain  of  our  salvation ;  it  is  in  that 
and  through  that  He  is  our  example ;  in  and  through  that  He 
achieved  redemption. 
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THere  is,  my  friends,  a  phrase  which  is  often  on  our  lips — 
precious  and  full  of  reality — ''  nearness  to  Ohrvit.**  But  it  means 
more  than  a  soothing  presence,  more  than  a  fellowship  of  sym- 
pathy, more  than  the  mystical  reality  of  mind  touching  mind 
in  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  In  no  way  can  we  come  so  near  to 
Christ,  and  He  to  us,  as  in  the  steady  pursuit,  or  perhaps 
struggle,  of  obedience.  That  is  what  He  chiefly  did  and  though<t 
about;  there  the  emphasis  and  purpose  and  strife  of  His  life 
fell — to  do  the  will  day  by  day  and  in  all  things,  come  what 
might. 

There  can  be  no  real  nearness  to  Christ  except  here;  but 
when  there  is  nearness  of  this  sort,  then  I  know  not  into  what 
intimacies  of  spiritual  communion  or  into  what  heights  of  spir- 
itual vision  we  may  not  enter  with  Him.  They  that  do  the  will 
know  the  doctrine — yes,  know  all  things. 

3.  Another  illuminating  principle  which  Christ  put  under 
His  life  was  an  all-governing  love  for  men. 

It  was  a  human  life  lived — not  a  life  of  sacred  emotion  in 
the  air,  or  in  some  remote  world.  He  brought  into  the  life  of 
this  world  the  love  of  God.  This  is  the  wonder  of  Christ :  He 
incarnated  the  love  of  God. 

Two  things  we  need  to  know  in  order  to  understand  human 
life:  that  God  is  hve  and  that  man  must  love  like  God.  Love 
is  not  an  attribute  of  God,  or  a  quality  that  runs  along  side  of 
other  qualities.  Rather,  when  all  attributes  are  joined,  they 
form  Love,  The  whole  action  of  God  is  the  action  of  Love, 
and  because  it  is  such  it  is  holy  and  just.  It  is  in  the  love  that 
you  find  the  justice  and  holiness.  It  does  not  matter  what 
flames  of  wrath  and  fiery  indignation  issue  from  His  throne, 
nor  what  lightnings  and  tempests  play  upon  the  world.  These 
also  are  forms  of  love ;  for  there  is  nothing  so  awful  as  pure 
and  absolute  Love ;  it  is  a  consuming  fire.  Love  is  inexor- 
able; it  will  have  its  way.  In  one  sense  it  knows  no  pity.  It 
will  itself  die  to  gain  its  end :  it  will  scourge  and  punish  and 
torment  men  until  they  come  under  its  blessed  law.  Christ 
incarnated  this  love ;  He  is  God's  own  love  in  the  world.     He 
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lives  God's  love  in  actual  life,  lodges  and  fixes  it  as  a  way  of 
feeling  and  acting  for  all  men.  There  is  no  other  true  way  of 
living.  God's  life  must  be  man's  life.  The  creature  must 
have  the  same  rule  of  action  as  the  Creator.  The  heart  of  the 
Universe  and  the  heart  of  man  must  beat  in  unison.  As 
Christ  looked  out  upon  the  world  and  into  Heaven  He  saw  this 
one  thing,  eternal  and  absolute  Love.  It  made  the  heavens  and 
'the  earth  and  man.  All  things  were  framed  and  joined 
together  by  this  love.  Hence  man  must  love,  and  so  only  can 
he  come  into  the  harmony  of  God.  Christ  put  this  law  of  love 
at  the  basis  of  life.  Love  God  supremely  and  your  neighbor 
as  yourself. 

When  men  do  this,  light  begins  to  dawn,  and  the  shadows  flee 
away  from  life.  All  this  talk  about  the  darkness  and  unin- 
telligibility  of  the  world  is  prompted  by  conditions  where  sel- 
fishness and  hatred  and  hard  indifi'erence  of  man  to  man  pre- 
vail. It  is  true  enough ;  no  colors  are  too  dark  to  paint  the 
reality.  But  let  love  fall  upon  the  scene  and  there  begins  to 
be  light.  There  is  no  mystery,  or  perplexity,  or  sad  wonder, 
or  pondering,  heavy-hearted  gloom  in  a  family  where  love 
reigns.  0,  what  a  symbol  and  reflection  of  the  heaven  where 
there  is  no  night,  is  such  a  family !  Husband  and  wife, 
parents  and  children,  love  each  other  and  obey  love's  pure  and 
binding  laws — an  easy  yoke ;  the  little  ones  and  the  weak  con- 
fidently trust ;  the  older  and  stronger  minister  to  them  with 
willing  gladness ;  all  serve  one  another ;  each  denies  himself 
for  the  other;  pity,  tenderness,  patience,  obedience  flow  from 
heart  to  heart  and  pass  like  golden  coin  from  hand  to  hand ; 
and  as  they  thus  live  on,  clinging  closer  when  the  storms  of  a 
finite  world  fall  upon  them  aiid  loving  more  deeply  as  the  years 
pass  on — there  is  no  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  it  all. 
Their  love  is  their  light  as  well  as  their  law.  Their  full,  happy 
life  is  its  own  explanation.  It  is  one  of  the  profoundest  words 
of  revelation  :  "  There  shall  be  no  night  there."  Why?  Not 
because  in  the  spiritual  heavens  there  may  not  be  some  shadow 
as  of  nightly  darkness  that  falls  upon  heavenly  beings,  bring- 
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ing  a  sweeter  rest  and  a  deeper  peaoe^  and  perchance  also  as 
here,  revealing  deeper  heavens  of  glory,  hut  because  perfect 
love  yields  constant  light.  Absolute  Love  is  absolute  truth. 
There  are  no  problems  in  heaven;  love  makes  all  things  plain* 

When  Christ  brings  this  love  into  the  world,  He  brings  also 
its  light,  and  so  He  is  the  Light  of  the  world. 

These  are  practical  as  well  as  fundamental  truths.  The 
world  just  now  is  full  of  questions.  Human  society  has  become 
a  problem.  The  transition  from  the  monarchical  to  the  demo- 
cratic conception,  the  passing  away  of  king  and  class,  and  the 
coming  forward  of  self-sovereign  man,  throw  upon  us  questions 
that  must  be  answered  and  settled  in  a  practical  way.  What  a 
turmoil  everywhere!  What  mighty  forces  are  at  work  !  What 
conflicts  already  !  What  greater  ones  to  follow  before  this  new 
chaos  settles  into  order ! 

How  long  will  it  be  before  the  light  will  break  through  the 
cloudy  firmament  and  show  us  how  men  can  live  together  on 
this  planet  ?  The  immediate  questions  are  hard  to  deal  with. 
It  is  not  easy  to  decide  how  to  treat  this  uprising  and — as  it 
were — insurrection  of  humanity.  It  often  seems  premature; 
it  is  certainly  often  wild  and  irrational ;  the  true  and  the  false, 
the  good  and  the  evil  seem  inextricably  blended.  One  thing, 
however,  is  clear;  it  is  inevitable.  And  it  is  also  clear  that 
any  true  solution  and  adjustment  of  these  questions  must  be  in 
the  line  and  under  tho  light  of  this  law  of  love  which  Christ 
placed  at  the  basis  of  social  life.  We  may  be  forced  to  do 
some  things  that  are  merely  expedient,  to  accept  half-way 
measures.  We  may  be  driven  to  wield  the  sword  that  Christ 
brought  into  the  world;  to  suffer  the  consuming  fire  to  burn — 
as  it  assuredly  will — until  the  dross  of  original  evil  is  burned 
up.  We  cannot  lay  down  ideals  upon  a  rehitive  world ;  we  can 
only  keep  them  in  view  and  work  towards  them.  But  we  must 
not  for  one  moment  forget  that  God's  love,  realized  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  is  the  light  and  the  law  of  human  society. 
The  questions  and  the  conflicts  and  the  darkness  will  end  only 
as  that  force  and  light  enter  into  them. 
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4.  There  are  several  other  underlying  and  illaminating  prin- 
ciples or  methods  of  action  in  Christ's  life  of  which  I  cannot 
speak  fully,  and  will  only  name,  such  as  an  unfailing  pity  for 
all  suffering.  It  was  more  than  a  sentiment ;  it  was  a  law  of 
his  life,  a  deliberately  adopted  habit  of  feeling  in  the  presence 
of  a  suffering  world.  No  matter  how  the  suffering  comes  about, 
nor  how  much  of  it  is  deserved,  nor  how  necesf^ary  it  may  all 
be, — He  looked  at  it  with  the  steady  eye  of  pitj/j  felt  the  suffer- 
ing as  in  Himself,  poured  His  heart  out  upon  it,  laid  His 
omnipotent,  arresting  hand  upon  ic,  breathed  over  it  His  tender- 
est  words :  **  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy 
laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Pity — boundless  and  deep — 
but  never  forgetting  the  laws  of  deliverance: — ^**Take  my  yoke 
upon  you." 

Such  a  feeling,  so  used,  is  fundamental  to  all  true  living,  and 
all  understanding  of  life. 

5.  A  hatred  of  all  evil. 

Love  and  pity  are  often  regarded  as  antagonistic  to  hatred, 
but  love  mitst  hate  whatever  is  opposite  to  good.  Divine  love 
goes  to  the  roots  of  things.  That,  and  that  only,  which  thwarts 
love  is  evil.  It  is  the  wild  beast  that  is  to  be  hunted  and  slain. 
It  is  the  poisonous  plant  that  is  to  be  exterminated.  It  is  the 
death  that  preys  upon  life,  and  must  itself  be  put  to  death. 
Hence  Christ  turned  Himself  into  a  flame  of  burning  hatred 
when  He  met  real  evil  and  evil  men.  Woe  upon  woe,  and 
curse  upon  curse  fell  from  His  pitying  lips  upon  the  false  and 
inhuman  betrayers  of  humanity. 

This  feeling  was  central  to  His  life,  and  it  enters  into  every 
sound  and  genuine  life.  The  evil  of  the  world  will  never  be 
driven  out  of  it ;  evil  men  will  never  be  put  down,  until  good 
men — angry,  but  sinning  not — learn  to  hate  evil  and  all  who  do 
evil. 

6.  Entire  confidence  in  the  truth. 

Hc/planted  Himself  upon  truth — the  reality  of  things.  The 
truth  of  God,  true  belief,  true  action,  true  thinking  and  feeling, 
honesty,  sincerity,  simplicity ;  letting  yea  be  t/ea  and  nay,  nay, 
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openness  to  the  light,  responsiveness  to  the  revelations  of  God, 
and  above  all  a  love  for  truth,  a  passionate  desire  to  come  into 
harmony  with  eternal  reality — a  spiritual  analogy  to  chemical 
affinity — cleaving  to  truth  by  force  of  eternal  law ;  these  lay 
ftt  the  bottom  of  Christ's  life.  He  came  into  the  world  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth,  and  died  rather  than  deny  it.  The  truth 
makes  men  free.  It  is  the  basis  of  character,  the  life-blood  of 
society.  It  brings  men  into  the  harmony  of  God,  for  it  is 
simply  the  reality  of  that  which  God  has  made  and  revealed. 

It  was  this  confidence  in  the  truth  that  made  Christ  strong. 
If  truth  is  simply  the  reality  of  things,  he  who  has  the  truth 
makes  the  universe  his  ally  ;  he  can  afford  to  stand  firm,  to 
wait,  to  endure;  he  cannot  fail,  nor  perish.  Christ  cast  Him- 
self upon  the  truth  and  trusted  it.  But  it  was  not  abstract 
truth,  or  truth  in  essence,  like  that  which  the  gods  contemplated 
from  "  the  dome  of  heaven,"  but  the  truth  of  life — true  think- 
ing, true  feeling,  true  acting.  By  being  true  to  life  and  in  life, 
He  made  its  forces  permanent  and  good. 

7.  Christ  put  great  confidence  in  the  passive  virtues — patience, 
endurance,  meekness,  non-resistance  of  evil — or  what  may  be 
called  the  silent  qualities  of  life.  There  is  no  side  of  Christ's 
conduct  more  evident ;  none  harder  to  understand.  There  is^ 
in  fact,  no  such  thing  as  Sk  passive  virtue.  To  endure  in  silence 
a  wrong  may  involve  intense  action.  The  passiveness  is  super- 
ficial ;  under  it  there  may  be  forces  at  work  for  which  action^  in 
its  ordinary  sense,  is  weakness.  This  is  what  constitutes  their 
value.  They  yield  self-command ;  they  teach  the  soul  to  sit 
firm  and  undisturbed  on  its  throne  of  conscious  rectitude ;  they 
leave  evil  to  tire  itself  out  in  beating  the  air ;  they  make  us 
free  to  rise  into  the  world  of  God  and  join  ourselves  to  His 
eternal  patience  and  supremacy.  It  was  in  these  virtues  that 
Christ  came  nearest  to  God ;  and  by  them  He  was  strongest 
They  were  fundamental  in  His  life,  and  so  they  illuminated  all 
life. 

8.  A  sense  of  life  as  continuous,  and  as  leading  on  to  an  end 
or  condition  which  He  calls  glory. , 
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Nothing  was  more  fundamental;  nothing  more  thoroughly 
penetrated  and  overhung  His  thoughts  than  this  sense  of  a 
continuous  life  in  God  and  a  glorious  end.  He  did  not  learn 
these  things ;  He  knew  them  ;  He  predicated  them,  as  a  bird's 
wings  predicate  flight,  and  air  to  uphold  them.  In  one  sense 
Christ  did  not  know  time;  but  He  was  indifferent  to  it  because 
He  was  so  sure  of  it.  Life  forever  was  as  clear  and  sure  as  life 
to-day.  He  did  not,  He  eould  not  think  of  Himself  as  ceasing 
to  exist.  Life  predicates  life,  and  perfect  life  does  not  mind 
these  shadows  and  semblances  of  death  cast  upon  it.  And  it  is 
always  more  life,  mounting  towards  some  end  it  calls  glory. 
What  glory  means,  we  may  not  be  able  clearly  to  state ;  we 
only  know  that  perfection  must  lead  to  blessedness ;  and  that 
as  we  become  perfect  there  must  come  to  us  from  wiihovfl  a 
brightness,  a  glory  like  that  when  the  sun  rises  upon  the  dark- 
ness of  night. 

There  is  a  world  of  the  spirit — so  real  that  this  world  is  as 
mist  or  shadow  beside  it.  The  successive  forms  of  creation 
prophesy  it — the  last  of  successive  stages ;  it  is  the  complement 
of  human  existence.  Blind  your  eyes  to  it;  turn  the  earth- 
ward side  of  yourself  upon  it;  hurl  your  spears  of  denial 
against  it;  doubt  it  with  hard  questions  of  How?  and  Where? 
So  might  any  form  of  lower  life  doubt  or  deny  that  which  is 
higher.  So  might  the  inorganic  doubt  the  organic,  matter 
doubt  life,  the  brute  doubt  man.  But  at  last  the  organic 
comes;  life  at  last  begins;  man  at  last  stands  forth  amidst  the 
brutes.  Is  this  the  end?  Is  there  not  as  much  beyond  as 
behind?  Does  creation  end  with  man,  and  even  while  this 
embryo  of  spirit  is  sleeping  or  stirring  within  him?  These 
were  not  even  questions  to  Christ.  He  rested  solidly  upon  the 
reality  of  a  spiritual  lind  eternal  world.  It  colored  all  His 
thoughts  and  was  the  confirming  reason  of  all  He  did ;  by 
virtue  of  it,  He  was  the  light  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  a  strange  but  a  natural  coincidence  that  this  great 
name  and  ofiSce  which  Christ  takes  for  His  own,  is  the  same  as 
that  which  learning,  especially  in  its  higher  forms,  has  chosen 
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for  itself.     There  is  a  sense  in  which  Christ  is  the  light  of  the 
world  that  does  not  belong  to  the  university  of  learning.     He 
is  the  absolute  light,  the  sun  itself;  the  schools  of  men  can 
only  reflect  the  light  that  comes  to  them  from  various*  sources. 
Stilly  the  function  of  each  is  to  illuminate.      Christianity  is 
more  than  deliverance  from  the  negation  and  loss  of  sin ;  it  is 
**the  light  of  life."     It  lights  up  the  world  so  that  men  can  see 
the  paths  that  lead  to  full  life,  and  behold  that  truth  which 
makes  men  free.     It  uncovers  time  and  eternity,  the  world  and 
heaven,  God  and  man,  and  sets  them  in  all  the  power  and  im- 
perativeness of  their  meaning  and  appeal  before  the  minds  of  men. 
The  university  is  more  than  a  shop  for  sharpening  men's  wits 
and  providing  them  with  a  cfertain  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion.    It   is   a  light   shining  upon    the  world.     It   takes  all 
knowledge,  sets  it  in  order,  extracts  its  meaning  and  gives  it 
forth  as  light.     It  tells  us  what  history  means ;  it  interprets 
the  voices  of  nature ;  it  traces  the  play  of  the  human  mind  in 
literature ;  it  puts  the  thought  of  antiquity  beside  the  thought 
of  to-day;  it  teaches  the  mind  to  detect  and  comprehend  all 
this,  and  so,  as  its  grand  result,  it  gives  forth  light  by  which 
men  find  the  better  paths  of  the  world. 

It  is  one  of  the  questions  of  the  day  how  to  combine  the 
great  universal  light  of  Christ  with  the  light  of  human  learning 
so  that  they  shall  shine  with  mingled  rays  upon  the  path  of 
human  life.  The  day  is  past  when  it  is  said  to  Christianity  and 
Learning :  *•  Go  your  separate  ways  and  keep  to  your  own 
fields.'^  The  day  of  formal  union  is  indeed  past,  but  because 
the  union  is  no  longer  formal  is  it  real  and  vital.  Your  college 
and  seminary — a  happy  conjunction — do  not  stand,  as  it  might 
seem,  for  an  ecclesiasticism,  but  for  essential  Christianity. 
While  our  universities  are  to  be  less  and  less  identified  with 
any  particular  church  or  visible  order,  they  will  become  more 
and  more  tributary  to  Christian  truth,  for  one  truth  cannot  but 
help  other  truths,  and  it  is  impossible  but  that  all  truths  shall 
at  last  flow  together  and  form  one  common  stream. 

As  Learning  goes  on  its  way,  interpreting  the  world  and  his- 
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torj,  and  unveiling  the  nature  of  man,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is 
casting  the  same  )ight  upon  the  path  of  life  as  that  shed  upon 
it  by  Christ  Himself.  One  indeed  streams  from  heaven  and 
the  othe'r  is  reflected  from  the  world,  but  they  are  of  one 
nature^  and  proceed  from  Him  who  is  over  all  and  in  all. 

We  may  depend  upon  the  university  to  deepen  and  clarify 
the  intellectual  conception  of  God  as  the  Father.  It  is  also 
deepening  and  enlarging  our  sense  of  the  value  of  obedience  to 
all  law. 

It  is  bearing  its  part  in  enforcing  humanity  as  the  secret 
of  society,  and  is  doing  mora  than  all  other  forces  combined  in 
finding  the  narrow  path  between  love  for  man  and  the  require- 
ments of  a  practical  world. 

It  is  getting  more  and  more  to  own  no  allegiance,  except  to 
the  truth.  The  methods  of  study,  the  inductive  logic,  the 
patience  of  investigation,  the  growing  disdain  of  foreign  infla« 
ences,  the  passion  for  truth  itself  and  for  naught  else— these 
qualities  are  gaining  ground  in  our  universities,  and  as  they 
grow  they  shed  more  light  upon  life. 

The  university,  in  its  closer  study  of  human  nature  and 
philosophy,  is  finding  a  power  in  ethics  and  in  the  spiritual 
virtues  which  have  had  but  small  place  in  this  rough  and 
warring  world. 

It  is  also  making  belief  in  eternal  life  more  and  more  impend 
tive  by  thinning  the  walls  of  the  natural  world  and  showing 
that  the  only  reality  is  spirit.  And  especially  is  it  confirming 
faith  in  immortality  by  showing  the  ever-increasing  purpose 
which  runs  through  all  the  ages,  from  lower  to  higher,  from 
coarser  to  finer,  from  single  to  complex,  from  life  to  more  life, 
from  matter  to  mind  and  from  mind  to  spirit — a  climbing, 
mounting  process  from  which,  by  its  very  nature,  man  cannot 
be  left  out  when  its  conclusion  is  reached. 

Here^  then^  is  the  justification,  the  strength  of  the  scholar—* 
that,  whatever  his  field  of  investigation,  he  is,  in  his  own 
humble  sphere,  a  light-bearer,  a  true  son  of  the  morning,  whose 
torch  adds  another  ray  to  that  Sun  which  is  the  light  of  the  world. 


IV. 


A  CHAPTER  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  NEVIN. 

BT  RBY.  THEODORE  i^PPEL,  D.D. 

By  request  we  here  furnish  the  readers  of  this  Review  with 
a  chapter  from  a  forthcoming  volume  entitled  **  The  Life  and 
Work  of  the  Rev.  John  Williamson  Nevin,  D.D.,  LL.D.;' 
which  for  some  time  past  we  have  been  preparing  for  the  press, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Alumni  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College.  The  portion  here  given^  somewhat  abridged^  embraces 
the  period  of  about  one  year  of  Dr.  Nevin's  activity  at  Mercers- 
burg.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  as  a  whole,  an  octavo  of 
about  seven  hundred  pages,  will  make  its  appearance  in  Sep- 
tember or  October  next. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Dr.  Ncvin  was  called  to  fill  the 
vacant  chair  in  the  Seminary  at  Mercer sburg  by  the  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  assembled  at  Chambersburgy  Pa.,  on  the 
30ch  of  January,  1840.  Under  the  firm  conviction  that  it  was 
a  call  from  God  to  leave  the  Church  of  his  fathers  and  labor  in 
a  field,  which  was  to  him  in  many  respects  a  strange  country, 
like  Abraham  of  old  he  did  not  hesitate  to  obey  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  divine  will.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  March 
following,  he  accepted  of  the  appointment  tendered  him  by  the 
Synod,  in  a  communication  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Synod,  the  Rev.  B.  S.  Schneck,  which  fully  meant  all  that  it 
expressed.  It  gave  the  Church  the  first  glimpse  of  the  man, 
and  revealed  the  spirit  with  which  he  expected  to  come  over  and 
labor  among  his  German  brethren.  Its  style  was  vigorous  and 
manly ;  and  it  was  not  only  read  with  interest,  but  no  doubt 
carefully  studied  by  many.     It  was  an  important  document  at 
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the  time,  suggestive  as  well  as  expressive^  and  we  here  present 
it  to  the  reader,  word  for  word : 

*'  I  am  prepared  now  to  say  that  I  accept  of  the  call  put  into 
my  hands  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher  and  yourself,  by  which  I  have 
been  invited  on  the  part  of  the  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  to  the  professorship  of  theology  in  the  Seminary  at 
Mcrcersburg.  This  notice  is  communicated  to  you  as  the 
President  of  the  Synod  for  the  present  year.  It  is  my  intention 
to  apply  to  the  Presbytery  to  which  I  belong,  at  its  regular 
meeting  in  April,  for  an  honorable  dismission,  with  the  view  of 
passing  over  into  the  German  Reformed  Church.  I  shall  be 
ready  afterwards,  with  divine  permission,  to  enter  on  my  new 
ofiSce  about  the  beginning  of  June. 

^' Allow  me,  through  you,  to  express  to  the  Synod  my  high 
sense  of  the  honor  they  have  conferred  on  me  in  thus  electing 
me,  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  to  a  station  so  important  and 
responsible.  My  inmost  prayer  is,  that  I  may  not  be  found  in 
the  end  unworthy  altogether  of  such  confidence. 

^'  At  the  same  time  I  must  say  that  I  have  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  up  my  mind  to  accept  of  the  appointment. 
The  question  has  seemed  to  involve  the  main  crisis  of  my  min- 
istry at  least,  if  not  of  my  life.  I  have  found  much  around  me 
and  within  me  to  resist  the  call.  Other  ties,  ecclesiastical  and 
social,  have  pleaded  against  it  strongly  in  my  spirit.  The 
greatness  of  the  trust,  and  the  difficulties  that  must  be  connected 
with  it,  have  alarmed  me.  The  idea  of  passing  into  new  and 
untried  relations,  the  fear  of  disappointing  just  expectations, 
vague  apprehensions  of  collisions  in  the  midst  of  the  new  order 
of  things,  the  new  moral  system,  with  which  I  must  find  myself 
surrounded  on  entering  into  the  German  communion,  have  all 
contributed  to  invest  the  step  with  a  painfully  solemn  interest 
to  my  feelings,  and  to  hold  my  thoughts  in  anxious  suspense 
with  regard  to  listening  to  such  a  call. 

'^But  the  difficulties  have  been  made,  in  the  end,  to  yield  to 
the  persuasion  that  1  am  called  of  God  to  go  to  Mercersburg. 
The  indications  of  His  will  in  the  case  have  seemed  to  be  too 
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dear  and  striking,  to  be  misinterpreted  or  disregarded.  In  view 
of  all  the  circumstances,  therefore,  I  have  felt  thit  it  is  my  duty 
to  obey  the  voice  of  your  Synod.  I  dare  not,  for  the  sake  of 
my  own  peace,  turn  away  my  ears  from  the  application.  The 
field  is  immensely  important,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of 
promise.  The  necessity  is  great.  The  time  is  critical.  The 
call  has  been  strange  and  unexpected,  not  only  without  my 
seeking,  but  against  my  own  judgment  and  wish  explicitly 
expressed  and  understood.  It  is  the  unanimous  and  hearty  call, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  the  whole  Church. 

^'  My  own  training  might  appear  to  have  been  providentially 
ordered  by  Him  who  leadeth  the  blind  in  a  way  not  understood 
by  themselves,  with  special  reference  to  this  very  destination. 
Though  not  a  German  by  birth,  I  feel  a  sort  of  kindred  interest 
in  that  people  which  could  hardly  be  stronger  were  I  one  of 
themselves.  My  childhood  and  early  youth  were  spent  in  close 
familiar  communion  with  German  manners  and  modes  of  thought. 
I  understand  the  people  well.  In  later  life,  my  attention  has 
been  turned  to  their  language  and  literature.  These  have 
awakened  in  me  a  new  interest  in  their  favor,  and  brought  me 
into  more  extensive  fellowship  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
national  mind.  All  this  enters  as  an  element  into  the  consti- 
tution of  the  call,  by  which  I  find  myself  bound  to  go  into  your 
Church.  The  whole  case  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  others, 
whose  judgment  I  ought  to  respect,  so  generally  admit  the 
weight  of  the  considerations  by  which  I  am  urged  to  this  step. 
Even  those  who  seemed  most  desirous  that  I  should  stay  where 
I  am,  would  shrink,  I  imagine,  from  the  responsibility  of  exer- 
cising a  veto  in  the  case,  if  it  were  altogether  in  their  hands ; 
and  it  is  my  confident  hope  that  the  step  I  am  about  to  take, 
in  quitting  my  church  for  yours,  will  commend  itself  to  others 
as  well  as  myself  in  such  a  way  that  all  will  consider  it  right 
in  the  end. 

^'  Thus  do  I  find  myself  constrained  to  go  into  the  German 
Reformed  Church.     Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  I  go 
reluctantly  or  coldly  into  her  communion,  now  that  the  point 
21 
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of  duty  is  settled.  I  go  indeed  with  fear  and  trembling ;  but 
I  carry  along  with  me  my  entire  wi)I,  I  give  myself  wholly  to 
the  German  Reformed  Churchy  and  find  no  diflScalty  in  making 
her  interests  my  own.  No  church  can  boast  of  a  better  creed 
or  a  better  ecclesiastical  frame-work.  Her  fathers  rank  high 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  The  spirit  of  a  time-hal- 
lowed faith,  such  as  could  once  make  martyrs,  older  than  the 
Presbyterianism  of  Scotland,  is  still  enshrined  in  her  articles 
and  forms,  and  the  German  Church  in  this  country  has  become 
a  rising  interest.  No  section  of  our  American  Zion  is  more 
important.  None  embraces  vaster  resources  of  power  in  pro- 
portion to  its' limits.  None  exhibits  a  richer  intellectual  ore, 
available  in  the  same  way  for  the  purpose  of  religion.  I  find 
no  lack  of  considerations  here  to  interest  my  sympathies  or  to 
stimulate  my  zeal.  I  can  go  heartily  into  such  a  church,  and 
in  this  spirit  I  now  accept  of  the  call  of  your  Synod  to  the  Pro- 
fessorship at  Mercersburg." 

All  this  was  straightforward  language,  which  addressed  to  a 
German  audience  was  easily  understood.  It  showed  that  the 
man  was  in  deep  earnest  about  the  matter;  that  he  came  to 
labor  for  the  Reformed  Church  in  all  its  interests  no  less  than 
in  the  professor's  chair ;  and  that  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm  were 
already  deeply  interested.  Just  such  a  person  was  needed  at 
the  time  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  German  Church 
in  this  country,  a  steady  helmsman,  who  could  speak  out,  and 
was  willing  to  do  his  part  in  guiding  the  vessel  through 
storms  as  well  as  sunshine.  But  here  there  was  as  yet  only  a 
promise.  Would  it  be  fulfilled  ?  That  was  left  for  the  future 
to  decide.  Our  plain  German  people  believed  that  Mr.  Nevin, 
as  he  was  called,  intended  to  do  what  he  said.  Hard-working 
pastors  instinctively  felt  that  a  tower  of  strength  had  risen  up 
among  them  against  which  they  could  lean  for  support.  Here 
were  brave  words  for  them,  that  came  from  the  heart  and  went 
to  the  heart.  With  such  a  beginning  mutual  confidence  was 
sure  to  grow  out  of  the  new  relation  which  was  about  to  be 
established. 
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Hitherto  the  antagonism  between  the  English  and  German 
portions  of  the  Church  had  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  pre- 
vent them,  in  a  great  degree,  from  heartily  uniting  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  Seminary  or  any  other  general  interest.  It  now 
remained  to  be  seen  what  influence  Dr.  Nevin,  a  new  man, 
would  exert  in  healing  up  an  old  sore — a  root  of  much  bitter- 
ness. There  was  much  about  him  at  first  to  create  prejudice. 
He  was  ^*  Waeisch/'  as  the  Germans  said,  and  worse  than  that 
ho  had  come  from  the  Irish,  between  whom  and  the  Germans 
in  former  days,  there  was  not  much  more  communication  in  the 
Middle  States  than  there  used  to  be  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans.  But,  strange  to  say,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
question  was  satisfactorily  answered.  The  foreigner,  by  his 
integrity,  his  good  common  sense,  his  kind  words  and  religious 
character,  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time,  was  the 
means  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  more  so  perhaps  than  any 
one  else,  in  dissipating  the  antagonism  referred  to,  and  in  get- 
ting both  divisions,  Greeks  as  well  as  Trojans,  to  work  together 
like  good  brethren,  in  fulfilling  their  high  and  holy  calling. 

Dr.  Nevin  had  moved,  with  his  family,  to  Mercersburg  early 
in  the  spring,  so  that  he  might  enter  upon  his  duties  in  the 
Seminary  at  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Term.  Here  for  the 
first  time  he  met  with  Dr.  Ranch,  his  future  colleague  in  the 
Seminary,  and  President  of  Marshall  College,  whose  guest  he 
became  until  more  permanent  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  himself  and  family.  It  is  quite  natural 
to  suppose  that  both  were  anxious,  not  only  to  become  ac- 
quainted, but  also  to  look  into  each  other  and  ascertain  where 
each  one  stood  in  the  world  of  thought.  As  yet  neither  had 
reached  his  fortieth  year,  but  with  the  lines  of  thought  deeply 
marked  on  their  brows  they  seemed  to  be  much  older. 

The  one  was  a  Scottish  man,  dignified,  sedate,  and  appar- 
ently unemotional;  the  other  was  a  pure  German,  full  of 
animation,  whose  enthusiasm,  emotions  and  thoughts  were  wont 
to  manifest  themselves  externally  in  his  countenance.  How 
could  two  such  men,  so  differently  constituted,  be  able  to  get 
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along  in  the  same  institution  of  learning  ?  It  was  not  long 
before  this  question  answered  itself.  They  were  both  wise 
men,  spiritually-minded,  who  looked  at  the  substance  of  things, 
lived  in  the  region  of  ideas,  and  were  earnestly  concerned  that 
thought  or  truth  should  rule  in  the  world  practically.  Thej 
had  come  from  different  races,  but  they  possessed  the  same 
Teutonic  blood  in  their  constitutions.  The  Scotchman  and 
the  German  exhibit  marked  points  of  divergence  externally, 
but  upon  a  deeper  acquaintance,  they  soon  begin  to  feel  that 
they  have  the  same  common  life — that  they  are  cousin-germans. 
Thus  it  was  with  Dr.  Nevin  and  Dr.  Ranch.  The  former  gives 
his  first  impressions  of  the  latter  in  less  than  a  year  afterwards, 
when  he  was  called  to  mourn  over  his  early  death,  in  his 
beautiful  Eulogium  of  his  Life  and  Character. 

*'  It  is  now  just  one  year,"  he  sadly  says,  "  since  I  had  the 
privilege  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Dr.  Rauch  personally. 
I  had  some  knowledge  of  his  general  standing  previously,  bat 
no  particular  information  with  regard  to  his  character  and 
spirit.  Intimately  associated  as  I  was  to  be  with  him  in  pro- 
fessional life,  I  had  of  course  felt  some  anxiety  in  relation  to 
this  point ;  a  feeling  which  seemed  to  have  so  much  the  more 
reason,  as  it  was  understood  that  serious  difficulties  had  already 
actually  occurred  in  the  official  connections  of  Dr.  Rauch,  in 
the  case  of  which  a  large  share  of  the  blame  was  supposed  by 
many  to  rest  properly  on  his  shoulders.  A.11  anxiety  of  this 
sort,  however,  fled  from  my  spirit,  in  a  very  short  time,  when 
I  came  to  know  the  man  himself.  I  found  myself  attracted  to 
him  from  the  very  first.  His  countenance  was  the  index  of  his 
heart,  open,  generous  and  pure.  I  soon  felt  that  my  relations 
with  him  were  likely  to  be  both  pleasant  and  safe.  Farther 
acquaintance  only  served  to  strengthen  this  first  impression. 

^^  It  was  clear  to  me  that  he  had  been  misunderstood  and 
wronged.  He  was  one  of  the  last  men  probably  to  be  capable 
of  disingenuous  cunning  or  dishonorable  dealing  in  any  way. 
Then  I  perceived  very  soon  also,  that  his  learning  and  intel- 
lectual strength  were  of  a  higher  order  altogether  than  I  had 
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felt  myself  authorized  to  expect ;  although  it  was  not  until  the 
appearance  of  his  *  Psychology '  that  I  learned  to  place  him 
sufficiently  high  in  this  respect.  Here  again  it  became  clear  to 
me  that  the  proper  worth  of  the  man  had  not  been  understood ; 
and  I  could  not  but  look  on  it  as  a  strange  but  interesting 
phenomenon,  that  here  at  the  head  of  this  infant  College — 
without  care  or  calculation  or  consciousness,  even  on  the  part 
of  its  friends  generally — one  of  the  finest  minds  of  Ger- 
many should  have  been  settled,  which  under  other  circum« 
stances  might  have  well  been  counted  an  ornament  to  the 
oldest  or  most  conspicuous  institution  in  the  land.  This 
seemed  to  show  indeed  a  special  favor  on  the  part  of  Heaven 
towards  the  whole  interest,  which  this  enterprise  may  be  con- 
sidered to  involve.  No  selection  could  have  secured  probably 
a  fitter  man  fer  the  station  he  was  called  to  occupy,  taking  all 
the  circumstances  and  connections  into  view.  My  own  calcu- 
lations, at  least,  with  regard  to  him  were  large  and  full  of  con- 
fidence, not  only  as  it  respected  the  College,  but  in  view  of  the 
general  influence  he  seemed  likely  to  acquire  also  as  a  scholar 
and  writer." 

Previous  to  this,  as  we  have  seen.  Dr.  Nevin  had  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  German  Literature,  and  had  derived  much 
edification  from  German  authors,  as  he  informs  us,  especially 
from  the  writings  of  Neander ;  but  now  he  was  confronted  at 
home  with  a  German  scholar  of  ability,  who  could  tell  him  all 
about  German  Theology  and  Philosophy,  under  their  best  and 
worst  aspects,  and  knew  precisely  where  its  most  distinguished 
authors  stood.  This  was  worth  to  him  at  that  time  more  than 
a  library  of  their  best  works.  It  helped  very  materially  to 
strengthen  him  in  his  desire  to  avail  himself  of  ''  the  treasures 
of  German  learning  and  thought.''  It  was  the  spring  vacation, 
and  the  conversations  between  the  two  new  acquaintances  were 
frequent  and  protracted,  some  of  which  we  Sophomores  or  Juniors 
overheard.  Once  the  subject  was  Greek  Grammar,  during 
which  Dr.  Nevin  was  shown  an  edition  of  Kuehner's  Greek 
Grammar,  then  comparatively  unknown  in  this  country.     After 
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examining  it  carefully,  he  was  so  struck  with  its  able  treatment 
of  the  subject,  and  its  philosophic  spirit,  that  he  concluded  to 
translate  it  at  once  for  the  benefit  of  American  scholars.  After 
he  had  gone  over  portions  of  it,  he  learned  that  he  had  been 
anticipated,  as  one  translation  was  to  appear  shortly  in  England 
and  another  in  this  country. 

Whilst,  however,  Dr.  Nevin  was  thus  pleased  with  his  new 
colleague.  Dr.  Ranch,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  fact  delighted, 
his  pleasure  amounting  to  an  enthusiastic  surprise,  and  he  so 
expressed  himself  to  the  students,  as  opportunities  presented 
themselves.  Judging  from  his  German  standpoint,  he  had  met 
with  considerable  superficiality  among  American  scholars,  whose 
performances  on  public  platforms  at  times  seemed  to  him  to 
have  more  sound  than  substance  in  them.  But  here  before 
him,  in  a  very  quiet  man,  who  was  less  widely  known  than 
many  others  who  possessed  less  ability,  he  met  with  a  truly 
earnest  and  profound  thinker,  one  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  few 
superiors  in  this  country.  He  listened  with  close  attention  to 
his  discourses  on  Sunday,  reminded  the  students  of  their  con- 
tents in  his  class-room  on  Monday,  and  as  his  health  was  not 
firm,  he  insisted  that  Dr.  Nevin,  for  the  future,  should  take  his 
place  as  often  as  possible  in  the  pulpit  on  the  Lord's  Day.  He 
regarded  it  as  a  rare  treat  to  hear  his  discourses  himself,  and 
wished  that  the  students  should  hear  them  also. 

He  was  still  a  German,  whilst  his  sympathies  were  in  full 
flow  with  our  free  institutions,  but  there  was  much  in  our  Ameri- 
can life  that  was  to  him  contradictory,  if  not  absurd,  which  was 
no  doubt  the  case.  This  had  often  made  him  uncomfortable ; 
but  now  he  had  one  by  his  side  who  could  give  him  correct 
ideas  of  American  life,  of  its  bright  as  well  as  its  dark  side,  and 
of  its  intensely  earnest,  practical  tendencies  in  favor  of  religion 
and  morality.  He,  moreover,  saw  that  the  accession  of  a  prac- 
tical as  well  as  profound  professor  to  the  institutions,  with  which 
he  had  identified  his  life,  would  inure  vastly  to  their  benefit. 
Soon  after  the  first  acquaintance,  he  made  the  remark  to  a  friendi 
that  now,  with  Dr.  Nevin  by  his  side*  "  he  was  able,  for  the  first 
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time,  to  breathe  freely  in  America/' — The  union  of  two  such 
men  in  the  same  institution  of  learning  augured  well  for  the 
future — both  for  their  own  benefit  and  happiness,  as  well  as 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  and  the  cause  of  Christ 
generally. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  at  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Term  of 
the  College  and  Seminary,  Dr.  Nevin  was  inducted  into  office 
as  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology  and  other  branches,  on  which 
occasion  he  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address,  which  was  after- 
wards published  and  extensively  read  throughout  the  Church. 
It  made  a  profound  impression,  both  on  account  of  the  striking 
views  which  it  expressed,  and  because  it  served  as  a  mirror, 
clearly  reflecting  the  image  of  the  man  who  was  to  be  a  future 
leader  in  Israel.  It  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  revived  the 
courage  and  hopes  of  many  who  in  dark  hours  had  labored  and 
struggled  to  establish  the  school  of  the  prophets,  which  was  to 
supply  the  Church  with  a  well-disciplined  and  well-educated 
ministry.  Some  among  them  had  entertained  doubts  whether 
such  a  small  denomination  as  the  Reformed  would  ever  come 
to  anything,  and  some  intelligent  persons  on  the  outside  sup- 
posed that  as  the  new  professor  became  master  of  the  situation, 
he  probably,  in  the  course  of  time,  would  pass  over  with  the 
denomination  into  that  household  of  faith  from  which  he  had 
come.  The  Address  gave  no  uncertain  sound,  and  if  any  ex- 
pectations, of  the  kind  referred  to,  had  been  formed,  they  were 
shattered  at  once  as  mere  idle  imaginations.  It  was  full  of  con- 
fidence  and  faith,  and  this  first  voice  from  Mercersburg  was  a 
vigorous  appeal  to  ministers  and  members  alike  to  arise  up  as 
one  man  and  build  up  the  broken  down  walls  of  Zion — to  stand 
fast  in  their  places,  and  to  do  the  work  which  Providence  had 
given  them  to  do  in  a  distinct,  historical,  German  Church. 

After  giving  an  emphatic  expression  to  the  dignity  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  Christian  ministry  in  general,  in  the  way  of 
introduction,  the  speaker  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  the  mission 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  as  it  was  then  called,  in  con- 
nection with  the  enterprise  of  the  Synod  in  establishing  for  its 
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necessities  a  Seminary  and  a  College.  We  have  room  here  for 
only  a  few  of  its  moral  salient  thoughts. 

"Viewed  simply  as  a  human,  worldly  arrangement,  apart 
from  its  higher  purposes  and  aspects  altogether,  the  Christian 
Ministry  may  be  well  considered  the  most  important  form  of 
power  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  human  mind. 
What  agency  can  be  imagined  more  fully  adapted  to  produce 
effect  than  the  one  which  thus  spreads  itself  out  through  the 
social  mass,  and  renews  itself  incessantly  from  week  to  week,  in 
the  same  direction  and  under  the  same  general  form  ? 

"  The  agency  of  the  pulpit,  under  this  view,  is  of  more  might 
by  far  than  the  agency  of  the  Senate  Chamber.  The  pastoral 
office,  distilling  its  influence  like  gently  falling  dew  or  rain,  in 
just  those  circumstances  which  are  best  adapted  to  open  a  way 
for  it  to  the  secret  fountains  of  thought  and  feeling,  is  an  insti- 
tution whose  operation  will  be  found  in  the  end  to  go  deeper 
and  to  reach  further  than  the  policy  and  state  machinery  of 
cabinets  can  ever  be  expected  to  do. 

"  But  the  importance  of  the  sacred  ministry  rests  on  higher 
grounds  and  universally  more  solemn  than  these.  Its  grand 
object  is  the  moral  improvement  of  those  who  come  under  its 
power.  Righteousness  and  truth  in  the  souls  of  men  are  the 
vital  interests  to  which  its  energies  are  by  special  consecration 
devoted.  As  such  it  is  more  than  a  device  of  the  State ; 
something  more  than  a  benevolent  agency,  originated  by  wise 
and  good  men  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
divine  institution,  planned  and  sanctioned  by  infinite  wisdom, 
as  the  best  possible  arrangement  that  could  be  made  to  carry 
forward  the  vast  design  of  the  Gospel ;  it  carries  along  with  it 
from  age  to  age  a  divine  supernatural  force  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  spiritual  effects  with  reference  to  its  design.  It  works 
with  invisible  power  on  the  hearts  of  men,  and  thus  takes  hold 
on  the  very  foundation  of  character.  It  is  mighty  to  the 
pulling  down  of  strongholds,  and  all  other  forms  of  power  are 
weak  as  compared  with  this. 

^*  Dvifect  or  corruption  here  involves  a  heavier  calamity  than 
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defect  or  corruption  in  any  other  department  of  the  social  sjstem. 
The  want  of  a  proper  judiciary  would  be  an  evil  less  worthy 
of  being  deprecated  than  the  want  of  an  adequate  gospel  min* 
istry.  A  bad  administration  of  the  State  is  not  so  great  a 
calamity  as  the  absence  of  all  proper  light  and  power  from 
the  pulpit.  The  heaviest  affliction  that  can  fall  upon  any 
community  in  this  world  is  comprised  in  the  words,  ^  I  will 
come  unto  thee  quickly  and  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his 
place/  Compared  with  this,  burdensome  taxes,  disordered 
finances,  governmental  abuses  in  general,  are  entitled  to  small 
consideration.  The  question  how  the  currency  should  be  regu- 
lated is  of  less  account  by  far  than  than  the  question,  '  How 
shall  a  proper  provision  be  made  for  supplying  the  people  with 
sound  and  wholesome  instruction.'*' 

After  discussing  in  this  way  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  sacred  ministry,  the  Professor  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Reformed  Church  which  had  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Seminary  and  Colllege,  whose 
object  was  to  supply  the  American-German  population  with 
properly  educated  religious  teachers.  The  necessity  here  was 
at  once  patent,  and  the  idea  that  this  might  be  done  by  proxy, 
through  some  other  religious  denomination,  was  preposterous  as 
well  as  impracticable.  The  field  was  vastly  important,  one  of 
the  most  promising  kind,  and  Providence  had  given  it  to  the 
Germans  themselves  to  cultivate. 

"The  territory,"  said  the  speaker,  ''comprised  in  the  bounds 
of  the  Reformed  Church  is  very  great,  and  includes  a  large 
portion  of  the  finest  soil  that  can  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  under  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  The  character 
of  the  people  belonging  to  its  connection,  or  falling  naturally 
under  its  care,  is  full  of  encouragement.  The  original  elements 
of  the  German  mind  are  still  retained  in  their  moral  constitu- 
tion— only  undefined  to  some  extent,  and  cast  into  the  Amer- 
ican mould  by  the  peculiar  influences  in  this  new  world  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected,  under  a  remove  of  two  or 
three  generations  from  their  ancient  birth-place. 
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'' Qualities  of  sterling  value  are  imbedded  in  their  spiritual 
nature,  which  need  only  to  be  properly  developed  by  means  of 
knowledge  and  religion,  working  hand  in  hand,  to  place  them 
as  a  people  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  excellence  and  great- 
ness. The  German  mind  is  constitutionally  vigorous  and  free. 
Simplicity,  honesty  and  integrity  characterize  it  strikingly 
under  all  circumstances.  It  leans  towards  nature  and  truth. 
It  is  thoughtful,  meditative  and  quiet.  It  abounds  in  senti- 
ment and  feeling. — No  people  are  more  susceptible  than  the 
Germans  of  all  the  deeper  and  more  spiritual  emotions  of  our 
nature.  None  have  a  greater  aptitude  naturally  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  music  and  painting  and  poetry  and  all  that  addresses 
itself  to  the  sesthetical  faculty  in  the  soul.  In  none  is  the 
instinct  of  religion  more  powerful,  or  the  congeniality  of  the 
soul  with  all  that  is  vast  and  awful  in  faith,  with  all  that  is 
profound  in  devotion,  more  readily  and  strongly  displayed^ 
Indeed  the  faults  of  the  German  character  stand  more  or  less 
in  affinity  with  the  favorable  susceptibilities  and  tendencies 
which  have  just  been  mentioned.  These  distortions  it  is  the 
business  of  a  proper  religious  culture  to  remove  or  prevent. 

*'Who,  then,''  the  Professor  goes  on  to  ask,  "ought  to 
care  for  these  desolations,  if  it  be  not  the  German  population 
of  the  country  themselves,  found  in  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, especially  on  this  side  of  the  mountains?  Who  may 
be  considered  by  their  nature  and  position  qualified  in  the  same 
way  to  work  successfully  on  such  a  field  ?  If  the  German  pop- 
ulation is  to  rise  at  all  to  its  proper  rank  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  it  must  be  within  the  frame-work  of  its  own  ecclesiastical 
institution,  and  by  means  mainly  of  its  own  exertions.  Its 
interests  cannot  with  propriety  or  safety  be  committed  to 
others.  Are  the  Germans  willing  to  see  their  own  missionary 
ground  wrested  from  their  hands,  when  it  should  be  their  am- 
bition, as  it  is  plainly  their  solemn  duty,  to  accomplish  the 
work  themselves  ? 

"For  the  German  Church  to  renounce  its  German  character 
would  be  treason  to  the  German  interest  in  this  country  gen- 
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erally.  Our  brethren  of  the  Latheran  and  Moravian  Churches 
might  Justly  complain  of  us  in  such  a  case,  that  they  were  left  to 
bear  alone  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  which  belongs  by  di- 
vine appointment  equally  to  us  all.  They  have  no  right  to  desert 
us.  We  have  no  right  to  desert  them.  The  united  weight  of 
all,  standing  fast  to  their  national  standards,  will  all  be  needed 
to  make  a  right  moral  impression  on  the  widespread  community 
to  which  they  belong,  and  to  withstand  successfully  the  force 
of  those  various  forms  of  infidelity  and  error  to  which  it  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  exposed. 

'^The  case  is  clear.  The  German  Church  must  rise  within 
herself,  and  under  God,  by  and  from  herself.  She  must  adhere 
to  her  own  standards.  She  must  have  her  own  ministry ;  and 
in  order  to  do  this,  her  own  institutions  of  learning  must  bring 
her  own  sons  forward  to  the  sacred  office.  As  Germans  the 
best  service  they  can  have  it  in  their  power  ordinarily  to  ren- 
der to  the  cause  of  religion  in  this  country,  will  be  to  abide  in 
their  own  Church,  and  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  assist  it  in 
putting  on  the  full  strength  of  the  Lord.  And  we  may  add, 
that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  confidently  the  sympathy  and 
friendly  co-operation  of  brethren  in  other  churches  in  this 
work. 

**  If  there  ever  was  a  case  in  which  a  people  were  bound  to 
rally  round  a  common  cause,  as  with  the  spirit  of  one  man,  it 
seems  that  we  have  it  here.  Who  that  has  the  heart  of  a  Ger- 
man within  him  can  refuse  to  lend  it  to  a  work  which  looks  so 
directly  to  the'  moral  elevation  of  a  community,  so  great,  so 
powerful,  so  full  of  promise,  and  to  which  he  feels  himself 
bound  by  so  many  ties.  Can  we  conceive  of  an  event,  within 
the  same  range  of  possibilities,  that  would  be  so  auspicious  to 
the  interests  of  truth,  of  freedom  and  human  happiness  in  this 
country,  as  the  general  triumph  of  light  and  truth  through  the 
mighty  mass  of  mind,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Alleghanies 
only,  rousing  it  to  action  worthy  of  itself,  and  clothing  it  with 
the  full  strength  of  its  constitution  fully  developed  ?  Would 
it  not  be  to  the  whole  land  as  life  from  the  dead  ?     The  dawn 
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of  such  a  day,  as  we  have  imagined,  might  seem  already  to 
have  broken  above  the  horizon.  The  German  mind  has  began 
to  awake  from  its  slumber,  and  may  be  expected  soon  to  make 
itself  felt  in  a  new  and  extraordinary  way.  The  Church  is 
struggling  to  rise,  with  a  resolution  and  energy  which  bid  f*ir 
to  increase  every  year.  But  there  must  be  action  here  as  well 
as  prayer.  Our  Institutions  are  not  complete.  They  need  to 
be  extended  and  made  strong.  All  this  should  be  done  with- 
out delay.  The  case  calls  for  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures." 

With  these  and  many  other  words  of  like  character  the  Pro- 
fessor exhorted  the  brethren  to  stand  firm  and  steadfast  in 
their  high  and  holy  calling.  The  Address,  of  which  we  have 
here  given  only  some  of  the  prominent  thoughts,  was  a  re- 
markable one,  whether  we  consider  its  judicious  and  conserva- 
tive tendency,  or  the  character  of  the  speaker,  a  Scotch-Irish* 
man,  addressing  an  immense  German  audience,  including  many 
more  that  were  absent  than  those  present  on  the  occasion.  It 
had  the  force  of  an  historical  event.  Its  contents,  passing 
through  the  minds  of  ministers  and  more  intelligent  olders, 
gradually  trickled  down  into  the  minds  of  the  people*  Such 
as  were  English  in  speech  said:  '^  Dr.  Nevin  means  what  he 
says.*'  The  German  standing  by  and  listening,  without  under- 
standing many  of  the  words  and  sentences  of  the  Address,  bat 
readily  catching  its  thrift  and  spirit  quickly  added:  Der  Mann 
ist  im  Ernst. 

In  less  than  a  year  from  the  delivery  of  this  Address,  the 
entire  Church  in  a  united  capacity  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Susquehanna,  and  out  even  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  into 
Ohio,  was  aglow  with  zeal  and  activity,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
building  up  its  schools  of  learning,  in  the  support  of  missions, 
of  education  and  its  periodicals.  The  bickerings  and  jealousies 
of  the  past  were,  in  a  great  measure,  forgotten,  and  for  once 
the  German  and  English  portions  were  brought  together  in 
peace  and  harmony.  The  happy  settlement  of  the  new  pro- 
fessor at  Mercersburg,  with  his  brave  and  honest  words,  had 
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much  to  do  in  giving  the  Church  an  impulse  such  as  it  perhaps 
had  neyer  before  received  in  this  country^  illustrating  what  has 
already  been  said  that  the  Germans  have  '^  qualities  of  sterling 
▼alae,  imbedded  in  their  spiritual  nature^  which  need  only  to 
be  developed  by  knowledge  and  religion/'  It  pow  became 
evident  that  a  minister  can  pass  from  one  denomination  to 
another,  if  Providence  calls  him  to  make  the  change,  and  iden- 
tify himself  with  it  in  all  its  interests  and  life.  There  are 
those  who  make  such  transitions,  carry  with  them  their  own 
subjective  views  and  feelings,  and,  without  any  sense  of  incon- 
gruity continue  to  work  on  exactly  in  the  same  line  as  they 
did  before,  as  if  their  object  was  to  carry  their  people  into  the 
denomination  from  which  they  came.  That  was  not  the  idea 
of  one  honest  Scotchman,  who,  if  he  was  not  a  descendant  of 
the  Scottish  hero,  William  Wallace,  ought  to  have  been.  He 
did  what  he  had  promised  to  do,  identified  himself  fully  with 
the  German  Church,  took  her  for  "  better  or  worse,''  or,  as  he 
said  in  his  letter  to  the  Synod  :  '*  I  give  myself  wholly  to  the 
German  Reformed  Church  and  find  no  difiiculty  in  making  her 
interests  my  own/'  In  all  this  we  behold  integrity,  which  in 
this  case  was  combined  with  abroad,  comprehensive  mind  and 
a  solemn  sense  of  responsibility. 

During  the  summer  term  of  1840  Dr.  Nevin  was  frequently 
called  on  to  conduct  the  religious  services  on  Sunday  in  the 
college  chapel.  As  already  said.  Dr.  Ranch  thought  that  the 
institutions  were  very  happy  in  being  supplied  in  this  way  with 
discourses  so  eminently  calculated  to  edify  the  students.  They 
presented  a  marked  contrast  with  the  usual  pulpit  efforts  of  the 
day,  in  style,  in  their  long  processes  of  logical  reasoning,  and 
in  being  twice  the  usual  length  of  sermons,  sufficiently  dry  when 
heard  for  the  first  time  to  induce  drowsiness,  especially  on  a 
warm  summer  afternoon.  They  were  off-hand,  of  course,  with 
only  an  occasional  flash  of  the  imagination,  with  no  effort  at 
rhetorical  display,  pungent  and  earnest  in  their  appeals  to  the 
conscience  as  well  as  to  the  intellect.  The  speaker  had  a 
marked  physique,  a  scholarly  appearance,  a  strong,  masculine 
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voice^  such  as  is  seldom  heard  in  a  pulpit^  and  presented  the 
elements  of  an  original  character,  all  of  which  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  collegian  no  less  than  the  theologian.  The 
former  made  it  a  point  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  understood 
the  sermons,  in  which  he  was  probably  successful  with  the  help 
of  the  latter,  after  he  had  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  the 
preacher's  stjle  and  language. 

One  of  these  Sunday  discourses^  apparently  as  intellectually 
dry  as  the  rest,  nevertheless  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
hearers,  and  became  the  subject  of  remark  afterwards  as  replete 
with  rich  and  striking  thought.  The  theme  was  ^'  Party  Spirit/' 
and  on  further  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  the  sermon 
embodied  the  substance  of  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Literary  Societies  of  Washington  College,  Washington,  Pa. ; 
and  as  it  had  been  published  only  in  some  magazine,  a  desire 
was  expressed  that  a  copy  of  it  might  be  secured  for  publication 
in  pamphlet  form,  which  was  accordingly  granted  under  the 
circumstances.  Then  all  could  see  it,  and  many  successive 
generations  of  other  students  also  saw  and  studied  its  contents. 
It  differed  somewhat  from  the  addresses  usually  delivered  at 
college  commencements,  but  if  compared  with  those  of  Webster, 
Wirt  or  Southard,  it  would  not  suffer  by  the  comparison.  It 
was  sufficiently  literary,  but  it  was  intensely  practical,  truly 
philosophical  and  learned.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  cross  between 
a  sermon  and  a  literary  address,  in  which  every  now  and  then 
the  different  propositions  are  supported  by  appropriate  quota- 
tions from  Scripture,  which,  as  they  were  to  the  point,  did  not 
detract  either  from  tho  merit  or  strength  of  the  effort.  It  was 
a  photograph  of  the  author  at  this  particular  period  of  his 
history,  and  a  forecast  of  his  subsequent  attacks  upon  sectism 
and  division  in  the  Church.  Space  only  prevents  us  from 
giving  the  reader  in  this  place  even  a  few  of  its  plain-spoken, 
vigorous  thoughts. 

Just  about  the  time  that  Dr.  Nevin  came  to  Mercersburg,  Dr. 
Ranch's  Psychology  made  its  appearance,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  read,  or  rather  studied  attentively,  and  not  without 
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a  degree  of  pleasant  surprise.  It  was  favorably  noticed  by  the 
Princeton  Review  and  other  literary  organs  of  the  day,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  introduced  as  a  text-book  in  several  institutions 
of  the  day  of  a  high  grade.  A  very  able  but  eccentric  critic 
of  Boston,  Dr.  Orestes  Brownson,  comparing  it  with  some  other 
works  of  the  same  kind,  pronounced  it  very  decidedly  to  be  '^  a 
work  of  genius.*'  Dr.  Nevin,  after  he  was  through  with  his 
Inaugural,  gave  it  a  cautious  but  rather  exhaustive  review  in 
the  Weekly  Messenger.  Subsequently  he  studied  it  still  more 
profoundly,  using  it  for  many  years  as  a  text-book  in  college ; 
and  it  is  entirely  safe  for  us  here  to  say  that  all  along  it  excited 
a  potent  influence  in  giving  form  to  his  subsequent  philosophic 
thinking  and  doctrines.  It  was  to  him  a  starting-point,  and 
more  or  less  a  standpoint,  from  which,  together  with  Ranch's 
^^  Christian  Ethics/'  a  new  world  of  thought  grew  forth  and 
expanded  in  his  mind,  which  if  occasioned  by  contact  with  the 
mind  of  Ranch,  became  peculiarly  his  own.  AH  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  appearance  of  the  book,  no  less  than 
its  spirit,  purpose  and  style,  were  calculated  to  commend  it  to 
his  attention,  and  to  give  his  thoughts  a  wholesome  direction. 

Probably  under  the  impression  that  the  German  churches, 
like  most  others,  needed  a  higher  degree  of  spirituality,  he 
commenced  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Messenger  on  the  subject 
of  ^*  Worldly-mindedness,"  which  were  continued  in  six  numbers 
from  June  to  August.  They  were  quite  as  long  as  they  were 
thorough,  but  they  were  extensively  read  notwithstanding  the 
hot  weather.  They  were  written  in  the  style  of  his  Puritan 
training,  solemnly  earnest,  abounding  in  refined  distinctions  and 
valuable  hints  against  self-deception,  quite  abreast  with  Dodd- 
ridge, Edwards  and  other  casuistical  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  who  in  their  efibrts  to  make  religion  a 
simple,  plain  matter,  sometimes  make  it  the  more  obscure  to 
ordinary  readers.  Respect  for  the  Sabbath  was  carried  to  its 
highest  tension,  and  the  reader  at  times  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  works  of  necessity  are  to  be  allowed  on  that  day.  But 
the  articles  show  an  advance  on  the  old  style  of  writing,  better 
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adapted  to  the  present  age,  exhibiting  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  man  and  abounding  in  striking  thoughts,  which 
distinguish  clearly  between  the  carnal  and  spiritual  man  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  world  is  presented  in  its  proper  antithesis  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  faith  to  light,  and  the  higher  spiritual 
nature  of  man  to  his  lower  animal  or  psychic  being. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  Dr.  Nevin  discovered  that  his  pen 
was  needed  to  give  assistance  in  carrying  forward  the  more 
immediate  practical  operations  of  the  Church,  especially  in 
giving  a  new  impulse  to  its  schools  of  learning.  These  were 
important  as  well  as  casuistry,  and  for  the  time  being  more 
urgent.  The  Classis  of  Maryland,  at  its  meeting  in  the  spring, 
when  Dr.  Nevin  was  received  as  a  member,  had  proposed  that 
the  Church  as  a  whole  should  celebrate  the  centennial  of  its 
founding  in  this  country  during  the  year  1841.  It  met  with  a 
favorable  response,  and  such  men  as  Dr.  Willers,  of  New  York 
State,  and  Dr.  Wolff,  of  E  as  ton,  Pa.,  urged  the  matter  in  the 
columns  of  the  weekly  paper  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Nevin  saw  in 
it  the  germ  of  a  movement  which,  if  properly  cherished,  might 
be  made  to  redound  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  growth  and 
edification  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  help  to  promote  many  of 
its  most  vital  interests.  Accordingly,  after  he  had  finished  the 
articles  on  Worldly-mindedness,  he  began  to  write  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  Centenary  in  the  Messenger,  In  these  essays, 
without  any  restriction  with  regard  to  length,  he  showed  how 
and  in  what  spirit  it  should  be  conducted,  explained  its  benefits, 
and  proposed  in  conclusion  that  in  connection  with  it  the  Church 
should  make  a  thank-offering  of  $100,000,  half  of  which  should 
go  to  Marshall  College,  one-fourth  to  the  Seminary,  and  the 
other  fourth  to  beneficiary  education  or  other  useful  objects. 
Thus,  with  others,  he  excited  in  advance  some  degree  of  enthn- 
siasm  for  the  proposition  of  the  Maryland  Classis,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  Synod  was  to  meet  in  October  and  take  it  into  con- 
sideration, the  subject  had  been  pretty  well  ventilated,  and  the 
delegates  when  they  came  together  knew  how  to  vote. 

By  the  close  of  the  Summer  Term  in  September,  the  new 
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professor  had  become  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  Eng- 
lish portion  of  the  Church  in  Maryland^  Virginia  and  Central 
Pennsylvania,  which  were  regarded  as  the  more  progressive 
and  intelligent.  But  he  had  seen  little  or  nothing  of  the 
Church  lying  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna, 
which  at  that  time  was  predominantly  German,  and  by  far  the 
strongest  in  membership.  Some,  who  could  not  understand  its 
language,  regarded  it  as  a  region  not  far  removed  from  Cimme- 
rian darkness.  None  of  the  ministers  from  that  section  of  the 
State  had  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  at  Chambersburg, 
on  account  of  the  distance  and  wintry  weather,  and  the  people 
had  heard  of  the  new  professor  only  from  vague  rumors.  It 
was  therefore  thought  desirable  that,  during  the  vacation^  bo 
should  visit  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  place  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  see  it  for  himself.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Mayer  had  fre- 
quently gone  over  the  ground,  as  agent  of  the  College  or 
Seminary,  and  he  offered  to  take  him  along  with  him  on  one 
of  his  trips.  Traveling  in  a  private  conveyance  from  Chambers- 
burg  to  Harrisburg,  and  thence  through  Reading  to  Easton  on 
the  Delaware,  with  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  ground,  he 
had  a  better  opportunity  to  see  the  country  and  people  than  in 
any  other  way.  John  Adams  and  Martin  Van  Buren  had 
once  passed  through  it,  whilst  they  were  in  the  Presidential 
chair,  and  both  were  surprised  to  see,  not  only  its  highly-cul- 
tivated farms,  its  barns  and  its  cattle,  but  also  its  school-houses 
and  churches. 

Before  the  party  started  out  on  their  trip,  it  was  suggested 
that  as  Dr.  Nevin  might  be  asked  to  preach  in  the  German 
language  during  his  tour,  he  should  be  prepared  to  say  some- 
thing at  least  in  that  tongue.  He  accordingly  prepared  a  Ger- 
man sermon  for  such  an  emergency,  and  carried  the  manuscript 
with  him.  The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Leinbach,  glad  to  see  him 
wished  him  to  preach  for  his  people,  in  the  old  Tulpehocken 
Church,  in  Berks  County,  and  he  complied  with  his  request. 
Everybody  seemed  to  be  pleased.  The  people  felt  themselves 
complimented  by  a  discourse  delivered  in  their  own  language^ 
22 
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by  one  who  had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  mastering  it  by  his  own 
private  study.  Nobody  smiled  at  any  mistakes  of  pronuncia- 
tion, because  the  hearers  were  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The 
German  clergymen  present  may  have  done  so  over  their  pipes, 
when  they  came  together  the  next  time.  The  report  of  this 
sermon  had  a  happy  effect  among  many  who  heard  of  it  in  all 
that  section  of  country.  This  was  treating  themVery  differently 
from  the  style  in  which  they  were  spoken  of  at  the  time  by'some 
thoughtless  people.  It  presumed  that  they  possessed  ordinary 
intelligence  at  least.  It  was,  however,  an  effort  which  the 
Doctor  did  not  afterwards  attempt  to  repeat. 

Speaking  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  weekly  Messenger,  soon  afterwards,  he  said:  **  A 
large  part  of  the  country  was  new  to  me.  It  is  surely  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world.  Where  shall  we  find  a  country  of  the 
same  extent  that  offers  a  greater  show  of  loveliness  and  strength, 
externally  considered,  than  that  which  spreads  out  to  the  eye 
of  the  traveler  as  he  passes  from  Harrisburg  to  Reading,  and 
afterwards  through  the  counties  of  Lehigh  and  Northampton, 
till  he  reaches  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.'' 

**  The  sight  of  so  many  fine  churches,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
*'  scattered  over  this  whole  section  of  country,  is  highly  inter- 
esting and  animating.  These  alone  are  an  evidence  that  the 
people  to  whom  they  belong  are  favorably  disposed  to  religion. 
Under  proper  direction,  the  same  spirit  that  prompts  them  to 
bestow  so  much  attention  on  their  places  of  worship  may  be 
easily  brought  to  act  with  corresponding  liberality  and  zeal  in 
support  of  other  interests  of  a  religious  kind. 

''  There  are  many  things  to  be  lamented  in  the  state  of  our 
churches  in  East  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  my  full  persuasion  that 
this  section  of  our  German  Church  has  been  greatly  wronged 
by  judgments  taken  from  a  wrong  point  of  observation  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  not  been  willing  to  make  themselves 
fully  acquainted  with  its  modes  of  thinking.  The  day  for  such 
prejudices,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  pass  away.'* — They  have 
been  gradually  passing  away  ever  since,  and  it  is  now  only 
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occasionally  that  their  faint  reverberations  are  hesird  in 
the  distance.  The  Pennsylvania  German  people  and  their 
churches  now  command  a  higher  degree  of  respect  than  they 
ever  did. 

The  favorable  opinion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  thus 
expressed,  was  justified  by  the  interest  manifested  among  them 
subsequently  in  the  institutions  at  Mercersburg,  and  their 
willingness  everywhere  to  unite  in  celebrating  the  centennial 
of  the  existence  of  their  Church  in  this  country.  At  that  time 
the  subject  had  been  discussed  in  the  papers,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  it  had  begun  to  be  circulated  through  the  churches  that  it 
was  proposed  that  they  should  unite  in  making  a  thank-offering 
of  $100,000  during  the  year  for  religious  purposes,  including 
the  College  and  the  Seminary.  That  was  a  large  sum  of  money, 
enough,  in  those  days,  to  stagger  most  p.eople  in  the  towns  as 
well  as  in  the  rural  districts.  Such  a  proposition,  twenty  or 
thirty  years  previous  to  this  time,  would  have  been  regarded  as 
oppression,  and  might  have  evoked  uprisings  of  the  people  in 
some  parts  of  the  State,  as  if  there  their  rights  were  in  danger. 

But  during  this  excursion,  Mr.  Mayer,  without  any  special 
effort  on  his  part,  met  with  five  persons  who  volunteered  to  give 
$500  each  towards  the  centennial  effort ;  and  others  expressed 
their  willingness  to  act  with  similar  liberality  in  the  future,  if 
the  Synod  should  sanction  the  measure.  Thus  the  proposition 
to  raise  so  large  an  amount  of  money  for  the  institutions  at 
Mercersburg,  which  some  had  thought  would  frighten  the  whole 
Church,  was  after  all  not  regarded  as  anything  too  formidable 
to  be  accomplished.  Plain  members  in  the  country  thought  it 
could  be  done. 

This  overland  trip  ended  at  Easton,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  where  the  party  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
Reformed  ministers,  the  Rev.  Bernard  G.  Wolff,  pastor  of  the 
English  portion  of  the  congregation,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Pomp,  a  venerable  patriarch  of  the  old  school,  now  verging  on 
his  three-score  and  ten  years,  still  active  in  serving  the  German 
members  in  the  town  and  country.     The  latter  embodied  in 
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himself  the  old  life  of  the  Church  in  the  best  form ;  the  former, 
the  new^  in  its  progressive^  historical  and  practical  character ; 
and  both  lived  and  labored  together  for  the  caase  of  Christ  in 
the  utmost  concord.  They  were  personal  friends  of  Dr.  Raach, 
and  warmly  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  institutions  at  Mercers- 
burg.  Here  Dr.  Nevin,  as  he  was  a  good  listener  as  well  as  a 
good  talker,  learned  much  that  was  useful  to  him  in  his  work. 
In  Mr.  Pomp's  library  he  found  some  valuable  literature  bear- 
ing on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  more  particularly  Van  Alpen's 
Geschichte  und  Literatur  dee  Heidelberg' echen  KateehismtUj 
which,  with  other  works  of  like  character^  he  was  looking  for. 

He  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  there  was  some  general 
spirit  or  animus  of  its  own  distinctive  character  pervading  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  as   something  different  from  the 
Lutheran,  or  other  evangelical  denominations.     This  he  found, 
as  he  believed,  in  its  genial  Catechism,  taken  in  connection  with 
its  historical  surroundings ;  but  to  get  at  its  true  sense,  not  that 
given  to  it  from  a  foreign  standpoint,  was  not  a  matter  so  easy 
to  be  accomplished.     After  a  careful  study,  however,   of  its 
fifty>two  questions  and  answers,  after  preaching  on  them  all  from 
one  Lord'S'day  to  another,  reproducing  its  ecclesiastical  history 
in  his  own  mind,  the  searcher  after  truth  was  enabled  at  length 
to  bring  out  its  meaning  or  sense  in  clear  and  distinct  outlines 
on  the  printed  page,  as  had  never  been  done  before,  at  least  not 
in  this  country.   It  was  a  problem  not  easy  to  solve.   Reformed 
ministers,  and  laymen  also,  knew  what  the  Catechism  meant, 
but  were  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  express  it.    It  was 
a  matter  of  consciousness,  a  part  of  their  life,  rather  than  of 
clear  definition.     Hence,  when  it  came  to  clear  expression  in 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Nevin,  it  was  at  once  recognized  in  all  its 
family  features.     The  study  of  the  Catechism,  preeminent  as  a 
form  of  sound  words  in  the  Evangelical  Church,  had  much  to 
do  in  transforming  him  from  a  somewhat  harsh  Puritan  divine 
into  the  broader  German  theologian  of  the  Calvinistic-Melanch- 
thonian  school,  so  far  as  his  free,  independent  nature  or  con- 
stitution would  allow  of  such  a  transformation. 
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The  Reformed  Synod  met  at  Greencastle,  Pa.,  in  the  latter 
part  of  October,  not  far  from  Mercersburg,  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Chambersburg,  where  the  editors  of  the  church 
papers  and  most  of  the  church  treasurers  resided.  All  parts  of 
the  Church  were  well  represented,  the  advisory  members,  of 
whom  Dr.  Nevin  was  one,  being  about  as  numerous  as  the  regu- 
lar delegates.  The  Rev.  Dr.  B.  C.  Wolff  was  chosen  to  pre- 
side. A  general  feeling  of  hopefulness  and  confidence  predom- 
inated, and  the  Synod  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  some  of 
those  preceding  it,  especially  the  one  that  had  met  at  Philadel- 
phia in  the  year  1839.  The  dark  clouds  which  had  hung  over 
the  Church,  and  over  its  Seminary  in  particular,  had  in  a  great 
degree  passed  away  and  the  blue  sky  of  hope  seemed  to  span 
the  heavens.  The  action  of  the  special  Synod  at  Chambersburg 
in  the  election  of  a  new  theological  professor  was  heartily  ap- 
proved. The  matter  of  holding  a  centennial  celebration  of 
thanksgiving  during  the  following  year  occupied  much  of  the 
time,  and  every  member  seemed  anxious  to  give  it  as  wide  and 
useful  a  range  as  possible.  In  reliance,  therefore,  upon  Al- 
mighty God,  the  year  1S41  was  set  apart  as  a  solemn  festival 
of  thanksgiving,  prayer  and  praise  ;  sermons  and  historical  dis- 
courses were  to  be  delivered ;  the  churches  were  to  bring  their 
thank-offerings  to  the  Lord  and  unite  in  raising  $100,000  at 
least  for  its  poor  schools  of  learning,  for  missions,  education  and 
other  worthy  objects;  subscription-books  were  to  be  opened  in 
all  the  pastoral  charges,  containing  separate  columns  for  each 
specific  object ;  the  brethren  in  the  West  were  invited  to  unite 
in  the  celebration ;  a  circular  was  to  be  addressed  to  the  rev- 
erend fathers  and  brethren  in  the  Fatherland  to  assist  in  ob- 
serving the  first  centenary  of  the  Reformation  in  a  foreign 
land;  and  a  pastoral  address  was  to  be  sent  to  all  the  ministers, 
consistories  and  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States,  with  Christian  greeting,  grace  and  peace  to  all  in  the 
name  of  Christ  on  this  interesting  and  important  subject.  This 
latter  document,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Zacharias,  and 
read  to  a  full  Synod,  was  very  forcible,  and  eloquent  too^  in  a 
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high  degree.  It  set  forth  in  an  impressive  manner  the  propriety 
of  such  a  movement,  and  earnestly  urged  all  the  people  to  take 
part  in  it.  It  emphasized  the  duty  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the 
past ;  the  importance  of  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  history, 
the  doctrines  and  usages  of  rtie  Church  ;  the  necessity  of  going 
forward  in  building  up  its  various  institutions — literary,  theolo- 
gical and  benevolent,  calling  for  $100,000  at  least  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  times ;  but  very  properly  holding  up  as  the 
primary  object  of  the  celebration  to  be,  in  order  to  arouse  the 
entire  Church  from  Dan  to  Beersheba ;  **  to  awaken  an  in- 
creased attention  to  vital  godliness ;  and  to  raise  a  more  de- 
voted standard  of  Christian  piety  among  us  as  a  people.'' 

This  message  went  down  from  the  Synod  to  the  congrega- 
tions, and  was  everywhere  received  with  respect  and  thoughtful 
attention  at  least.  The  remainder  of  the  year  from  October 
to  January  was  spent  in  preparation,  and  no  doubt  in  earnest 
reflection,  so  that  all  things  might  be  ready  for  active  opera- 
tion at  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  Subscription-books  by 
that  time  were  on  hand,  and  such  simple  agencies  were  em- 
ployed as  seemed  necessary  to  allow  the  movement  to  have  a 
free  course  and  a  spontaneous  action  among  the  people  In  tho 
Weekly  Messenger  of  January  8th,  accordingly,  we  already  find 
indications  of  active  operations.  In  the  congregation  at  Easton 
a  meeting  had  been  held  in  the  German  and  English  languages, 
and  after  a  brief  address  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mayer,  the  agent  of 
the  Seminary,  §1200  had  been  subscribed  by  fourteen  individu- 
als, with  the  prospect  of  an  encouraging  increase,  as  others 
should  make  their  larger  or  smaller  contributions.  From  North 
Carolina  a  pastor  (the  Rev.  John  G.  Fritschey),  in  the  same 
number  says  that  although  the  churches  in  his  Classis  were  for 
the  most  part  feeble,  yet  he  expected  that  the  people  of  his  own 
charge  would  raise  at  least  $1000.  Another  from  Maryland 
(the  Rev.  John  C.  Bucher)  writes  that  his  consistory  had  pledged 
themselves  for  §4,000,  one-half  of  which  had  already  been  sub- 
scribed, and  that  some  other  congregations  in  his  Classis,  more 
wealthy,  might  or  could  do  more.     At  Mercersburg  quite  an 
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enthusiastic  meeting  had  been  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
ClaspiSy  at  which  a  number  of  generous  contributions  had  been 
made.  Dr.  Ranch  had  pledged  himself  for  $500  and  Professor 
Samuel  W.  Budd  for  a  like  amount.  Others  in  the  congrega- 
tion and  on  the  outside  had  also  subscribed  liberally.  The 
ladies  in  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  had  nearly  completed 
their  scholarship  in  Marshall  College  ;  on  the  Reformed  side 
the  ladies  were  trying  to  do  the  same  thing;  and  twenty 
students  in  the  institutions  had  engaged  to  raise  $25  each  in 
five  years  to  complete  a  scholarship  of  their  own.  Dr. 
Nevin  gave  $1,000  for  himself  and  family,  which  was  proba- 
bly the  largest  amount  contributed  during  the  Centenary 
Year.  He  thought  the  whole  sum  would  not  fall  short  of 
$4,000,  and  was  confident  that  in  the  end  it  would  be  much 
larger. 

The  year  thus  auspiciously  opened  retained  its  festive  char- 
acter througbut.  It  was  formally  closed  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, as  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving,  on  which  devotional 
services  were  held  early  in  the  morning  and  a  suitable  sermon 
delivered  afterwards  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  at  which  the  Centennial 
Hymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Lydia  Jane  Pierson, 
the  sweet  singer  of  Tioga  County,  was  sung,  no  doubt,  with  one 
heart  and  one  voice.  But  as  some  of  the  congregations  were 
behindhand,  circumstances  preventing  them  from  doing  their 
part  at  the  time  with  the  others,  the  celebration  was  extended 
over  another  year,  which  was  not  without  its  good  effects.  The 
movement  became  general  in  the  East,  and  the  scattered  con- 
gregations in  the  Western  Synod,  standing  in  no  immediate 
connection  with  the  mother  Synod  in  the  East,  felt  its  influ- 
ence, blowing  as  a  healthy  breeze  over  the  mountains  from  the 
homes  and  churches  in  which  many  of  the  members  or  their 
parents  had  been  reared  in  their  youth. 

The  year  was  a  memorable  one — AnniLS  Memorahilia^  truly. 
No  such  an  uprising  in  the  Reformed  Church  had  ever  occurred 
before.  Most  probably  over  $100,000  were  subscribed  by  the 
Reformed  people  during  the  year  for  one  or  another  branch  of 
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benevolence — mostly  for  600  scholarships  in  the  college — al- 
though, as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  for  various  reasons  a  consid- 
erable amount  was  never  collected  and  paid  over.  Fnder  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  all  this  was  something  re- 
markable— a  step  in  advance — an  epoch  in  the  Church — the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  more  prosperous  period,  fuUj  justifying 
Dr.  Nevin's  good  opinion  of  our  American  Germans  :  '*  That 
under  proper  direction  the  same  spirit  that  prompted  them  to 
bestow  so  much  attention  on  their  places  of  worship  may  easily 
be  brought  to  act  with  corresponding  liberality  and  zeal  in 
support  of  all  other  objects  of  a  religious  kind." 

With  others  he  took  a  wide  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
objects  to  be  reached  in  the  Centennial  Celebration.  He 
thought  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  studied,  not  only  in  its 
history  during  the  preceding  century,  but  by  rights  all  the  way 
back  to  its  rise  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  It  was  only  in 
this  way  that  it  could  come  to  a  proper  feeling  of  self-conscious- 
ness, and  be  qualified  to  act  its  appropriate  part  in  the  future 
history  of  the  country.  He  therefore  commenced  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  church  paper  under  the  general  caption  of  Heid- 
elberg Catechism,  twenty-nine  in  number,  which  continued  to 
appear  in  the  Meseenger,  with  occasional  interruption,  from  the 
close  of  the  year  1840  into  the  year  1842. 

They  constitute  a  brief  but  comprehensive  history  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  including  that  of  the  Catechism,  from  its  origin 
in  Switzerland,  its  progress  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  then 
afterwards  in  this  country.  Properly  speaking  it  could  have 
its  origin  neither  in  one  or  another  of  these  countries.  Whilst 
the  Reformation  may  be  regarded  as  a  ne^  order  of  life  in  the 
history  of  Christianity,  it  stood,  more  properly  speaking,  in  the 
closest  vital  connection  with  the  same  history  as  it  unfolded 
itself,  century  after  century,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
In  the  beginning  it  was  one  and  the  same  movement  towards  a 
higher,  a  freer  and  more  evangelical  Church  ;  but  it  included  in 
its  beginnings  two  different  tendencies,  which,  with  a  conscious 
underlying  sense  of  oneness,  nevertheless  failed  at  the  very 
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outset,  finally  came  into  full  opposition,  and  so  in  the  end 
resolved  themselves  into  two  distinct  communions  or  confes- 
sions. The  one  gathered  around  Martin  Luther  and  Witten- 
berg— the  other  came  first  to  expression  in  the  free  atmos- 
phere of  Switzerland ;  but  the  outburst  of  the  same  great 
movement  in  different  lands  was  so  nearly  simultaneously  in 
France,  England,  Scotland,  Holland  and  Germany  that  it 
would  be  most  unhistorical  to  claim  for  it  any  merely  national 
rise. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  articles  on  the  Catechism 
consist  of  vivid  sketches  of  the  colossal  figures  of  the  great 
Reformers — more  particularly  on  the  Reformed  side :  of  Ulric 
Zwingli,  who  set  Switzerland  on  fire  with  his  fervid  elo- 
quence, and  rose  up  above  the  men  of  his  day,  much  as  his 
native  mountains  shoot  up  beyond  the  surrounding  plains  of 
Europe ;  of  Martin  Luther,  the  most  important  link  in  the 
historical  chain  of  the  Reformation,  in  whose  person  the  living 
spirit  of  the  Reformation  individualized  itself  under  its  most 
vital  and  characteristic  form ;  and  then  of  Farel,  BuIIinger, 
and  especially  of  John  Calvin  and  Melanchthon.  The  arti- 
cles on  the  second  Sacramentarian  controversy  are  exhaustive 
and  of  great  value.  The  essays,  unusually  long  for  a  newspaper 
but  full  of  substantial  instruction,  were  the  first  to  be  looked  for 
as  they  appeared,  and  the  first  to  be  read.  They  added  im- 
mensely to  the  value  and  character  of  the  paper.  When  they 
were  completed  they  were  repeatedly  called  for  in  a  more 
prominent  form,  and  in  response  to  this  request  Dr.  Nevin  pub- 
lished his  "  History  and  Genius  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism," 
in  1847,  pp.  160.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  this  volume  is 
simply  the  republication  of  the  essays,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
Substantially  they  are  the  same,  but  it  is  true  of  both  that 
each  contains  a  largo  amount  of  valuable  matter  that  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  latter  there  is  much 
that  is  interesting  and  valuable,  which  is  not  found  in  Ihe  for- 
mer. In  the  former,  after  further  study  and  reflection,  the 
author,  with  a  vigor  and  originality  all  his  own,  proceeds  to 
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define  more  particularly  the  theology  of  the  Catechism,  its  ecu- 
menical and  churchly  character,  its  objectivity,  its  practical 
spirit,  its  freedom  from  Pelagianism,  its  reserve  in  regard  to 
High  Calvinism  on  the  subject  of  Calvinism,  and  its  ideas  of 
the  Sacraments  and  good  works.  It  was  a  Calvinistio  book 
with  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  great  question  of  its  day, 
but  it  significantly  passed  over  the  subject  of  the  decrees,  hold* 
ing  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  grace,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
best  sustained  by  the  metaphysical  theory  of  predestination. 
This  irenical  character  it  received  from  the  influence  of  Me- 
lanchthon,  and^  we  may  add,  the  aversion  of  German  Christi- 
anity toward  the  one-sidedness  of  the  great  dogma,  which  sub- 
sequently became  more  characteristic  of  Calvinism  than  the 
view  of  the  Eucharist,  from  which  it  had  originally  started 
out. 

The  year  1541,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  year  of  refreshing 
and  revival  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  But  just  as  it  was 
auspiciously  opening,  death  on  its  sable  wings  entered  the  halls 
at  Mercersburg.  Dr.  Ranch,  upon  whom  so  much  was  built, 
and  from  whom  so  much  was  reasonably  expected,  took  sick  and 
died  at  his  post  on  the  2d  of  March,  1841,  in  the  midst  of  his 
rising  fame.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  a  large  circle  of  devoted 
friends  of  the  institution,  and  to  none  more  so  than  to  Dr. 
Nevin.  In  the  fall  of  1840,  it  had  become  apparent  that  his 
physical  and  mental  energies  had  been  overtaxed,  and  that  his 
strength  was  failing.  He,  however,  was  comparatively  young 
in  years — not  as  yet  thirty-five  years  old — and  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  end  of  his  career  was  so  near  at  hand.  Just 
as  he  was  about  to  begin  the  preparation  of  his  treatise  on 
Christian  Ethics  for  the  press,  he  was  confined  to  the  bed  from 
which  he  never  rose.  He  was  stricken  down  just  at  a  time 
when  his  presence  in  the  college  seemed  to  be  most  needed,  and 
his  loss, tragic  in  appearance,  seemed  to  be  irreparable.  It  was* 
a  sad  day  to  the  professors  and  students  when  they  came  to 
realize  the  fact  that  Ranch,  the  amiable  Christian  gentleman, 
the   profound  philosopher  and   theologian,   and  the   paternal 
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President  of  Marshall  College,  was  now  no  more  among  them. 
A  similar  feeling  of  profound  sorrow  pervaded  the  community 
and  the  Church  generally  when  the  public  papers  announced 
his  unexpected  death.  His  greatness  and  the  value  of  his 
life  were  more  fully  brought  to  view  by  Dr.  Nevin  in  the 
admirable  Eulogium  of  his  Life  and  Character,  which  he  deliv. 
ered  at  the  end  of  the  college  term  to  a  large  audience  of  sym- 
pathizing friends  and  admirers  of  the  deceased. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  the  trustees  and  the  friends  of  the 
college^  Dr.  Nevin  consented  to  fill  the  chair  thus  vacated  tem- 
porarily, or  until  some  other  person  could  be  secured  to  take 
charge  of  it  permanently.  Owing  to  the  straitened  circum- 
stances of  the  college,  no  successor  could  be  appointed,  and  so 
it  devolved  on  him,  therefore,  to  act  as  President  of  the  college 
until  it  was  removed  to  Lancaster,  in  1853.  His  duties  and 
responsibilities  were  thus  vastly  increased,  all  of  which  he  en- 
dured in  the  most  heroic  manner.  Without  any  doubt  he  was 
the  best  qualified  person  in  the  Church  or  country  to  step  in 
and  take  charge  of  the  work  where  Dr.  Ranch  had  left  off, 
80  as  to  teach  Anglo-German  Philosophy  iil  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  students  and  Alumni.  By  judicious  manage- 
ment the  faculty  was  strengthened  and  enlarged ;  the  stu- 
dents and  friends  of  the  college  rallied  under  the  new  presiden- 
cy ;  and  the  institution  started  out  under  new  auspices  upon  a 
career  of  increasing  usefulness  and  prosperity,  without  any 
change  in  its  life  and  spirit.  Dr.  Nevin,  hitherto  almost  ex- 
clusively a  theologian,  now  found  it  incumbent  on  him  to  study 
German  philosophy  in  its  various  schools  more  thoroughly,  in 
which,  as  his  friends  all  knew,  he  made  rapid  progress,  and 
profited  above  many  of  his  equals  in  his  own  nation. 


V. 

SOME   CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ETHNIC  RELIGION. 

B7  PROFfiSSOR   BML.  V.  GBRHART,  DD.,  LL.D. 

Of  the  leading  characteristics  of  natural  religious  life  I  men- 
tion/oitr  that  it  is  important  to  emphasize : 

A  religion^  or  some  system  of  religious  belief,  is,  with  its  in- 
stitutions of  warship,  a  spiritual  necessity  regnant  in  the  history 
of  man. 

The  necessity  of  some  religious  belief  and  of  divine  worship  is 
fundamental  in  the  human  constitution,  and  in  the  edifice  of 
civilization. 

This  fundamental  necessity  is  not  acquired,  but  innate  ;  not 
abstract  nor  engrafted,  but  concrete. 

The  natural  religious  life  develops  itself  spontaneously  with 
the  development  of  individual  history,  and  with  the  growth  of 
the  nation  and  the  State. 

1.  Ethnic  religion  is  2k  necessity.  The  necessity  is  internal, 
being  present  and  active  in  the  depths  of  the  human  spirit.  It 
is  dynamic — a  potent  energy  in  the  organism  of  the  race.  All 
opinions  of  the  origin  of  religion  which  ascribe  it  either  to  ac- 
cidental causes,  or  to  the  influence  of  external  circumstances, 
have  to  be  dismissed  as  unwarranted. 

Man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God.  He  became  a  living 
soul  by  divine  inbreathing.  (Gen.  ii.  7).  Living  soul,  or 
spiritual  being  in  affinity  with  divine  being,  constitutes  the 
pivotal  difference  between  man  and  all  sub-human  kingdoms. 
This  permanent  imageship,  this  constitutional  kinship  with  the 
Divine,  cannot  but  assert  itself  in  a  direction  toward  God  and 
the  transcendent  spiritual  world.  Thus  arise  the  beliefs  of 
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mythology,  religious  institutions,  and  the  ceremonies  of  wor- 
ship. 

A  particular  belief  and  a  particular  cult  may  be,  as  was  the 
religion  of  Mahomet,  imposed  on  a  nation  by  external  force ; 
but  not  the  religious  life.  The  religious  life  renders  it  possible 
that  one  system  of  worship  may  be  suppressed^  and  another 
system  substituted  in  its  stead.  But  some  divine  beliefs,  some 
rites  of  religious  service,  a  people  must  have — a  fact  supported, 
not  only  by  mythologies,  but  by  pagan  philosophy,  and  by  uni- 
versal history.  An  irrepressible  heavenward  or  transcendent 
force  moves  and  works  from  within  dynamically,  shaping  the 
form  of  national  endowments,  and  directing  the  action  of  psychic 
faculties.  There  is  no  escape,  no  alternative.  Living  soul 
will,  in  a  degree,  be  true  to  the  impulses  of  its  undying  kinship 
with  its  Author;  even  though  the  principle  of  evil  may  be 
mistaken  for  the  principle  of  good.  It  moves  from  itself  toward 
another,  a  some  One,  or  a  somewhat,  above  itself,  to  whom  or 
to  which  it  feels  itself  bound  by  an  unchanging  bond.'*'  If  the 
religious  impulse  be  impoverished  by  ignorance,  as  in  Africa, 
or  restrained  by  violence,  as  among  materialistic  scientists,  its 
phenomena,  instead  of  perishing,  may  be  the  more  contradictory 
and  monstrous ;  and   the  measure  of  hideous  distortion  will  be 

*0n  this  point  I  quote  the  celebrated  passage  of  TertaUian :  ''This  is  the 
crowning  guilt  of  men,  that  they  will  not  recogniie  One  of  whom  they  cannot 
possibly  be  ignorant.  Would  you  have  the  proof  ftrom  the  works  of  His  hands, 
so  numerous  and  so  great,  which  both  contain  you  and  sustain  you,  which  min- 
ister at  once  to  your  enjoyment  and  strike  you  with  awe ;  or  would  you  rather 
haye  it  ftrom  the  testimony  of  the  soul  itself?  Though  under  the  oppressiye 
bondage  of  the  body,  though  led  astray  by  depraving  customs,  though  enervated 
by  lusts  and  passions,  though  in  slavery  to  false  gods ;  yet,  whenever  the  soul 
comes  to  itself,  as  out  of  a  surfeit,  or  a  sleep,  or  a  sickness,  and  attains  some- 
thing of  its  natural  soundness,  it  speaks  of  God ;  using  no  other  word,  because 
this  is  the  peculiar  name  of  the  true  God.  *  God  is  great  and  good,*  *  Which 
may  God  give,'  are  the  words  on  every  lip.  It  bears  witness,  too,  that  God 
,  is  judge,  exclaiming:  <  God  sees,'  and,  *  I  commend  myself  to  God,'  and,  *  God 
will  repay  you.'  0  noble  testimony  of  the  soul  by  nature  Christian  I  Then, 
too,  in  using  such  words  as  these,  it  looks,  not  to  the  capitol,  but  to  the  heavens. 
It  knows  that  there  is  the  throne  of  the  Uving  God,  as  from  Him  and  from 
thence  itself  came  down.'' — ^Apologyi  ch.  xvii. 
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in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  violent  restraint,  or  the  poverty 
of  ignorance,  or  the  perverting  influence  of  false  science.  Even 
theoretic  atheism  may  demonstrate  its  self-contradictoriness  by 
provoking  in  the  lives  of  its  abettors  horrid  religious  pheno* 
mena,  such  as  profane  swearing,  and  spiritualistic  seances. 
Profane  oaths  and  cursings  are  inverted  prayers. 

Recognizing  the  origin  and  the  divine  potencies  of  living 
souly  an  ethnic  religion  cannot  be  ascribed  to  tradition.  The 
relation  of  tradition  to  religion  is  directly  the  opposite.  The 
natural  religious  life  informing  the  imagination,  begets  spiritual 
aspirations,  historical  myths,  and  superstitious  rites.  These  be- 
come the  content  of  the  religious  consciousness,  and  by  the  law 
of  heredity  beliefs  and  opinions  and  customs  live  on  in  a  na- 
tion,  descending  with  its  resistless  currents  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another ;  but  beliefs  are  perennially  vitalized  by  the 
undying  divine  instincts  of  the  human  spirit.  If  the  hidden 
interaction  of  God  with  man  did  not  prevail ;  if,  in  other  words, 
the  natural  religious  life  would  become  extinct,  all  mythological 
traditions,  for  lack  of  nutriment,  would  in  course  of  time  wither 
and  perish,  like  a  tree  not  planted  by  '^  the  streams  of  water.'' 

Nor  is  religion  the  effect  of  education.  Adhesion  to  some 
particular  system,  a  particular  belief  or  a  particular  cult  may, 
like  civil  laws  and  social  customs,  be  perpetuated  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another  by  teaching  and  training ;  but  not  man's 
spiritual  constitution ;  this  no  more  than  his  physical  organiza- 
tion. Here  also  the  reverse  order  is  the  real  order.  Educa- 
tion presupposes  the  religious  life.  By  it  religious  education  is 
suggested  and  animated. 

Much  less  can  religion  be  an  inven  tion.  This  notion  would 
reduce  it  to  the  level  of  artifice ;  and  it  would  be  an  artifice 
without  an  artificer,  or  a  product  without  a  corresponding  pro- 
ducing cause.  As  an  invention  in  mechanics  presupposes  a 
mechanician,  as  a  discovery  in  science  presupposes  a  scientific 
discoverer,  so  the  invention  of  religion  presupposes  a  religious 
inventor.  Otherwise  the  most  universal,  persistent  and  thorough 
habit  of  the  human  race  would  have  no  ground  in  humanity,  but 
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would  be  referable  to  a  trick  of  cunning  or  an  accident  of  in- 
genuity. 

Nor  yet  may  it  be  said  tbat  fear  originates  religion.  So  I<u- 
oretius  taught:  THmar  facit  deos.  The  opinion  has  had  some 
advocates  among  modern  unbelievers.  It  is  self-contradictory. 
Belief  in  the  existence  of  a  divine  being,  at  least  a  perception  or 
sense  of  a  transcendent  spiritual  realm,  goes  before  the  dread  of 
the  supernatural.  Psychologically  and  logically,  the  fear  of 
spiritual  beings  depends  on  belief  in  some  occult  power  mightier 
than  men.  Besides,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  kind  of 
direct  influence  that  fear  exerts.  Its  object  is  the  evil,  not  the 
good.  Fear  does  not  attract ;  it  repels.  Instead  of  drawing  the 
heart  towards  a  joyous  service  of  deity,  natural  dread  drives 
men  away  from  the  divine  presence.  It  is  written :  ^*  Adam  and 
his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God 
among  the  trees  of  the  garden." 

Superstitious  fears,  inventive  genius,  education  and  tradition 
have  each  and  all  been  modifying  forces  in  the  history  of  eth- 
nic religions,  producing  an  admixture  of  phenomena,  some- 
times conserving  the  better  dispositions  and  counteracting  the 
worse ;  sometimes  strengthening  the  elements  of  evil  and  ener- 
vating or  repressing  the  strength  of  the  good.  These  and  other 
factors  may  bring  in  a  better  religion  among  a  people  than 
their  own,  or  introduce  a  religion  more  degrading  and  sensual. 
But  of  the  changes  wrought  by  such  superficial  forces,  or  of  the 
perpetuity  of  a  particular  religion  through  a  series  of  ages  in  a 
nation  or  in  a  race,  the  subconscious  religious  life,  the  constant 
interaction  between  infinite  Spirit  and  finite  spirit,  is  the  ever- 
living  principle.  Men  are  religious  by  virtue  of  a  dynamic 
more  original  than  any  attribute  or  endowment  of  their  being. 

2.  In  man's  psychological  constitution  the  law  of  life  neces- 
sitating a  religious  habit  is  a  fundamental  or  central  necessity ; 
a  law  deeper  than  the  laws  of  judgment  or  of  reasoning,  deeper 
also  than  conscious  freedom  of  choice  between  different  objects 
of  the  will. 

Our  mental  and  moral  faculties  stand  in  the  religious  prin- 
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oiple.    As  man  is  an  organic  unity,  even  his  corporeal  powers 
cannot  be  sundered  from  the  formative  influence  of  personality. 
Individuals  or  nations   may  endeavor   to  obey  their  spiritual 
instincts  in  harmony  with  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  or  they 
may  resist  these  instincts  and  violate  the  conscience.     In  both 
alternatives  the  religious  principle  performs  a  function  which  is 
central.      If  the  dynamic  moving  the  heart  toward  the  ser- 
service  and  worship  of  the  Divine  be  obeyed^  religion  may  be- 
come the  internal  positive  force  governing  aims  and  conduct 
agreeably  to  the  behests  of  conscience,  whether  the  religion  be 
of  the  nobler  or  the  more  degrading  class.     If  the  law  written 
on  the  heart  be  violated  and  the  inborn  tendency  to  divine  ser- 
vice be  stifled,  then  there  is  a  war  within,  a  conflict  between  the 
conscience  of  religion  and  the  arbitrariness  and  recklessness  of 
passion,  a  conflict  in  which  self  is  arrayed  against  self.     Bat 
the  conflict  does  not  exhaust  itself;  it  continues  ;  and  the  con- 
fusion of  horrible  phenomena  continues.    These  phenomena  are 
a  caricature  of  divine   fellowship,  inasmuch   as  the  religious 
principle  is  a  persistent  positive  principle.     It  maintains  the 
conflict  against  perversion,  and  thas  fundamentally  conditions 
the  horrid  phenomena  of  spiritual  wickedness.     Were  the  con- 
science of  religion  to  perish,  the  terrors  of  superstition  and  the 
horrors  of  pagan  rituals  would  vanish. 

Logical  thought  in  the  sphere  of  science  or  philosophy  pre- 
supposes an  original  truth  or  a  fundamental  hypothesis.  Laws 
of  reason  require  thought  to  pass  from  the  particular  to  the 
general,  from  classes  of  phenomena  to  laws,  from  laws  to  an 
ultimate  Truth,  to  which  all  truths,  all  laws,  all  phenomena  are 
referable.  Whether  held  to  be  personal  or  impersonal,  that 
Truth,  that  Power,  or  the  rational  necessity  of  postulating  an 
unknowable  Cause,  bears  witness  to  the  presence  and  efficiency 
of  the  subconscious  relationship,  the  spiritual  bond  immanent 
in  mankind  binding  God  and  the 'Miving  soul"  in  permanent 
communion.  It  is  the  spontaneous  response  of  the  soul  to  Ood 
in  the  preconscious  domain  of  personal  existence  which,  assert- 
ing itself  in  processes  of  thought,  dictates  the  search  of  phil- 
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osophy  after  the  Cause  which  is  uncaused^  or  after  an  Author 
of  things  who  is  causa  am. 

When  scientific  investigation  takes  a  materialistic  or  anti- 
theistic  direction^  the  religious  instinct  does  not  abdicate.  It 
keeps  the  throne.  Logical  thought  must  honor  a  regnant 
Power.  There  is  no  alternative.  If  it  will  not  look  upward,  it 
must  look  downward.  If  it  will  not  acknowledge  that  Power 
to  be  creative  Spirit,  it  will  go  in  search  elsewhere ;  but  an  all- 
embracing  *' potency'*  it  must  have.  Said  Professor  Tyndall^ 
in  his  celebrated  address,  delivered  at  Belfast  in  1875:  ''I  be- 
lieve that  matter  contains  the  promise  and  potency  of  every 
form  and  quality  of  life."  The  human  reason  cannot  wholly 
break  away  from  the  absolute  reason.  Thought,  in  spite  of 
contrary  efforts,  will  be  religious.  Science  will  have  some 
principle  that  contains  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  form 
and  quality  of  life,  even  if  it  has  to  take  refuge  in  speculative 
feticism. 

The  religious  life  is  the  foundation  of  the  ethical.  The  idea 
of  right  and  wrong  involves  the  sense  of  responsibility.  I  feel 
bound  to  do  the  right.  I  disapprove  and  condemn  the  wrong. 
Whether  a  Plato  or  an  Epicurus,  all  must  ask :  What  is  the 
light?  What  is  the  criterion  of  a  sound  moral  judgment? 
What  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  moral  obligation  ?  By  whom 
or  by  what  am  I  bound  to  do  the  right  and  shun  the  wrong|? 
Whatever  be  the  answers  given  to  these  questions,  whether 
spiritual  and  theistic,  as  by  Plato,  or  materialistic  and  sensual, 
as  by  Epicurus,  they  presuppose  the  moral  order  of  the  world, 
or  the  relation  of  man,  a  moral  agent,  to  God,  the  moral 
Governor.  It  is  the  vital  force  of  this  fundamental  connection, 
active  in  the  conscience  and  in  the  moral  nature,  which  makes 
ethical  phenomena  possible;  not  only  possible,  but  renders 
them  unavoidable  and  indestructible.  The  testimony  of  history 
is  unequivocal  and  uniform.  Profane  swearing,  perjury,  and 
the  worst  forms  of  wickedness,  all  involve  a  caricature  of  the 
religious  life.  Immorality  is  rooted  in  irreligion ;  and  irre- 
ligion  is  man's  perversion  of  the  constant  action  of  immanent  Love. 
23 
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Ethnic  religion  in  actaul  development  may  be  comparativelj 
true  to  itself,  and  thus  produce  men  possessing  some  moral 
strength,  some  nobleness  of  character,  as  in  Epictetos  and 
Marcus  Aurelius ;  or  its  developments  maybe  altogether  abnor- 
mal and  self-contradictory,  and  thus  produce  indescribable  deg- 
radation and  misery,  as  among  the  immense  masses  in  heathen- 
dom or  among  the  dregs  of  society  in  Christian  lands.  In  both 
cases  it  is  the  relation  and  interaction  between  God  and  man 
which  is  the  fundamental  condition.  To  the  degree  that  this 
fundamental  relation  is  normally  active  may  all  phenomena  of 
human  life  in  the  sphere  of  the  will  and  in  the  sphere  of  the 
intellect,  in  the  line  of  individual  history  or  in  the  line  of  na- 
tional history,  be  comparatively  good  and  ennobling;  and 
reversely,  to  the  degree  that  this  relation  is  active  abnormally, 
whether  from  vicious  impulses  or  from  willful  perverseness,  will 
the  phenomena  of  human  life  in  every  sphere  be  inhuman  and 
vile.  No  other  relation  has  the  same  determinative  influence 
for  weal  or  woe  on  the  entire  complex  organism  of  mankind. 

As  human  life  begins  in  the  religious,  so  it  seeks  to  complete 
itself  in  the  religious.  The  conscious  fellowship  of  man  with 
God  is  the  most  exalted  fellowship  of  which  the  individual  or 
the  race  is  capable.  In  it  the  processes  of  history,  the  aims  and 
enjoyments  of  men,  culminate.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  the 
acme  of  knowledge.  The  most  sublime  Object  that  addresses 
our  knowing  capacities.  Deity  is  discerned  and  rightly  appre- 
hended in  proportion  to  the  degree  that  the  religious  life  is 
normally  developed  and  conscious  divine  fellowship  is  active  in 
harmony  with  the  intent  of  the  divine  inbreathinpr. 

We  find  that  the  classic  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  assign 
the  highest  place  on  the  scale  of  honor  to  the  men  who  in 
their  heroic  deeds  have  been  distinguished  by  their  piety,  or 
by  the  service  of  the  gods,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  rites  of 
the  accepted  religion.  The  sentiments  of  the  most  cultured 
heathen,  Plato  for  example,  make  obedience  to  the  divine  will 
or  godlikeness,  the  noblest  attainable  end.  The  fact  that 
pagan  conceptions  of  God  are  defective  and  pagan  worship  is 
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in  many  instances  immoral  and  degrading,  and  that  the  notion 
of  godliness  is  often  revolting,  does  not  contradict  the  truth 
that  religion,  according  to  the  intuitive  perceptions  of  the  hot- 
ter paganism,  is  the  one  great  end  to  which  other  ends  are  sub- 
ordinated. 

Planted  in  the  soil  of  divinity  and  ever  receiving  spiritual 
nourishment  from  it,  the  tree  of  human  life  hears  fruit  that  has 
in  it  divine  qualities.  The  fruit  is  in  kind  like  the  tree.  It 
shows  God's  immanent  action  at  war  with  the  perverting  prin- 
ciple of  moral  evil.  The  fruit  may  he  good ;  it  may  be  the 
product  of  conscious  efforts  to  serve  God  according  to  the  law 
written  on  the  heart.  The  fruit  may  be  bad ;  yielding  to  the 
impulses  of  sin  the  masses  turn  against  God  and  transgress  the 
dictates  of  conscience.  When  bad  as  when  good,  the  fruit 
bears  traces  of  its  ethico-religious  origin.  The  sensuality,  the 
cruelties  and  the  wickedness  of  the  heathen  derive  idiosyncra- 
sies of  an  abnormal  character  from  violence  done  to  the  neces- 
sary relation  of  the  ^^  living  soul ''  to  its  Author. 

3.  The  religious  principle  is  a  part  of  man's  essential  nature. 
It  is  inborn,  not  acquired ;  and  it  is  concrete,  being  wrought 
into  the  texture  of  the  human  organism. 

When  I  affirm  that  the  religious  principle  is  inborn  and  con- 
crete, I  only  express  a  particular  phase  of  the  truth  that  belief 
in  a  transcendent  Being  and  some  rites  of  worship  are  a  neces- 
sity— a  necessity  which  is  internal  and  constitutional. 

Men  are  conceived  and  born  in  vital  relation  to  God.  The 
relation  comprehends  not  one  faculty  of  the  soul,  nor  a  class 
of  faculties,  but  the  essence  and  entirety  of  manhood.  Hence 
religion  in  itself  is  not  a  sentiment,  whether  true  or  false,  nor 
an  outward  law,  nor  even  an  acquired  habit,  not  a  habit  ac- 
quired by  association  or  merely  from  the  influence  of  spiritual 
environments.  From  the  first  moment  of  existence  the  spir- 
itual forces  of  this  fundamental  correlation  to  God  are  wrought 
into  the  functions  of  individual  life,  into  the  instincts,  the 
desires  and  inclinations,  and  in  process  of  time  wrought  into 
all   the  phenomena  of  personality.     But  we  have  ever  to  re- 
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member  that  this  living  innate  religiousness,  owing  to  the 
poison  of  moral  evil,  may  assert  itself  either  under  a  prevail- 
ingly positive  form,  in  the  disposition  and  the  services  of  piety, 
or  under  a  prevailingly  negative  form,  in  the  viciousness  and 
wilful  wickedness  of  impiety.  But  whether  comparatively  nor- 
mal or  abnormal,  the  necessity  in  personality  of  feeling  and 
willing,  of  thinking  and  acting  in  a  relation  to  God,  whether 
recognized  as  supernatural  and  superhuman  or  not,  is  operative 
in  the  functions  and  relations  of  social  life. 

Therefore  it  cannot  he  said  that  the  religious  life  depends  on 
the  exercise  of  conscious  will.  Volition  conditions  righteoos- 
ness  and  unrighteousness,  conditions  the  conscientious  observ- 
ance of  religious  rites  or  the  neglect  and  abuse  of  religions 
rites.  But  the  direction  taken  by  the  will  toward  the  service 
of  the  gods,  or  against  this  service,  is  conditioned  on  the  reli- 
gious quality  of  human  life.  The  activities  of  volition,  whether 
pious  or  impious,  presuppose  the  spontaneous  plastic  force  of 
the  immanent  spiritual  law  binding  man  to  God  from  the 
beginning  of  his  existence. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  religion  is  merely  a  mode  of  thought, 
or  an  inherited  superstition,  or  a  stubborn  habit  of  the  social 
economy.  Modes  of  thought  concerning  the  gods  are  indeed  pre- 
valent; but  modes  of  thought  are  developed  for  the  reason  that 
the  divine  relationship,  active  from  within,  enters  into  conscious- 
ness and  impels  to  reflection  on  divine  things.  Superstitions  are 
false  beliefs.  They  substitute  the  creature  for  the  Creator ;  and 
invest  the  creature  with  supercreatural  powers.  Superstitions 
arise  and  perpetuate  themselves  because  the  belief  in  a  super- 
human and  supernatural  world  is  fed  from  the  soil  of  divinity 
in  which  man  lives.  So  we  have  also  to  judge  respecting  spir- 
itual habits.  A  habit  of  the  soul  and  of  the  social  economy 
religion  certainly  is ;  there  is  no  room  for  controversy ;  bat  it 
is  a  habit,  a  stubborn  habit,  because  an  outgrowth  of  the 
human  constitution,  like  speech,  or  the  family,  or  the  state. 
The  interior  spiritual  law  informs  and  fashions  rational  pro- 
cesses and  the  exterior  social  organization.     But,  if  we  may 
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appropriate  the  words  of  Paul  to  corresponding  possibilities 
among  the  heathen,  the  work  of  this  interior  law  is  to  those 
who  by  nature  do  the  things  contained  in  the  moral  law  the 
savor  of  life  unto  life,  whilst  to  those  that  are  contentious  and 
do  not  obey  the  truth  it  is  the  savor  of  death  unto  death.  The 
one  class  when  they  hear  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
mature  the  inborn  capability  of  appropriating  redemption  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  other  class  mature  an  abnormal 
character  which  qualifies  them  for  coming  '' indignation  and 
wrath." 

4.  Ethnic  religion  is  the  life  of  heathen  life  ;  hence  a  growth, 
a  growth  from  a  divine-human  germ.  Unfolding  itself  from 
within,  religion  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  individual,  of  the 
family,  and  of  the  nation.  The  ordinary  conditions  of  the 
nation's  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  life  are  the  conditions 
for  the  unfolding  of  the  nation's  religious  life.  The  religious 
as  it  is  the  deepest  and  dominant  factor,  asserts  its  power  and 
develops  itself  in  and  with  other  essential  factors  of  manhood. 
Beliefs,  aspirations,  hopes,  prayers  and  worship  come,  as  other 
necessary  phenonena  come,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  human 
personality,  modified  by  the  choices  of  conscious  will. 

Religion  is  not  merely  an  individual  interest.  Its  influence 
for  good  or  for  evil  is  not  circumscribed  by  any  lines.  Religion 
underlies  and  permeates  all  estates  of  the  social  organism. 
Shaping  the  conduct  and  habits  of  the  individual,  it  is  no  less 
the  formative  force  in  the  family,  in  the  tribe,  in  the  nation, 
also  in  the  laws,  organization  and  government  of  the  State, 
than  it  really  is  in  the  accepted  cultus.  For  example,  take 
Egypt  as  represented  in  Uarda  by  Ebers. 

Moreover  among  the  civilized  nations  of  paganism  religion 
gives  the  characteristic  tone  to  science ;  it  inspires  art  and  it 
rules  in  philosophy.  Greece  perhaps  may  afford  the  best  illus- 
tration. The  ideals  of  beauty  for  sculpture  and  painting,  for 
poetry  and  architecture  are  suggested  by  mythology.  The 
history  of  Grecian  philosophy,  from  Thales  to  Aristotle,  is  the 
search  after  the  first  Principle,  the  dp/rj,  of  all  things.     Thales 
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supposed  this  beginning  to  be  water,  Maip ;  Pythagoras  num- 
ber,  dpc&/jLO^;  Anaximander  the  infinite,  to  dTveepov;  Anaxi- 
menes  the  air,  d3^/> ;  Anaxagoras  the  mind,  vooc;  Socrates  and 
Plato  knowledge,  Yucuacc,  Aristotle  self-sufficiency,  resolved 
into  two  imperatives,  dvixoo  xai  djtixou.  Each  unfolded  his 
system  from  his  own  hypothesis  respecting  the  first  principle ; 
but  the  question  whether  there  was  a  first  principle  did  not 
arise  until  positive  thought  was  undermined  by  skepticism. 
That  all  things  had  a  beginning,  dp^yj,  was  an  axiomatic  truth; 
it  was  the  postulate  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  Greece. 
Subordinate  problems  are  concerned  with  relations  of  spirit 
and  matter,  good  and  evil,  soul  and  body,  the  ideal  and  real. 
Directly  or  indirectly  they  proceed  from  the  fundamental 
question  respecting  the  quality  of  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween the  divine  world  and  the  human  world. 

Education,  intelligence  and  social  conscientiousness  may  aid 
in  the  culture  and  elevation  of  the  religious  life.  Ignorance, 
wickedness  and  savage  sensuality  will  deform,  corrupt  and 
caricature  it.  But  as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  national 
temper  can  originate  religion,  so  neither  can  any  antagonism 
overthrow  it,  nor  any  downward  tendencies  of  civilization  toward 
barbarism  destroy  its  radical  energies.  No  error  of  science, 
no  materialistic  philosophy,  no  atheistic  theories  can  annul  the 
vital  interaction  between  infinite  Spirit  and  finite  spirit  nor 
abolish  its  characteristic  phenomena,  a  fact  demonstrated  by 
the  history  of  all  nations. 


VI, 
DIVINE  PROVIDENCE :  GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL. 

BY  REV.  0.  Z.  WEISBR,  D.D. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  conviction  that  a  Creator — an  Infinite, 
Supreme  and  Perfect  Deity — exists,  whose  nature  inclines  unalter- 
ably towards  the  highest  good,  mankind  cherished  as  firmly  as 
the  human  mind  holds  any  one  of  the  universally  accepted 
axioms  of  truth.  And  possessing  this  certitude,  the  kosmos  of 
the  universe  was  ever  regarded  as  the  great  treasury-house, 
whence  the  strongest  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God  must  neces- 
sarily be  derived.  "  If  you  ask  for  a  monument  of  a  God,"  it 
was  commonly  said,  ''  look  aloft  and  around ;  consider  the  unity, 
harmony  and  design  in  nature/' 

To-day,  however,  the  Theist  finds  his  once  fruitful  field 
invaded  by  the  Deist  and  Agnostic,  to  harvest  in,  and  to  carry 
away  some  of  the  choicest  stones  for  erecting  the  walls  of  their 
temple  of  doubt  and  unbelief.  The  believer  in  the  ancient  and 
respectable  tradition,  that  ''  in  the  beginning  God  created  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth,  with  all  that  is  therein/'  is  confronted 
by  the  sharp-cutting  criticism  : — "  The  realm  of  Nature  abounds 
in  disharmonies,  too;  in  imperfections  and  accidents;  in  cruel- 
ties and  sufferings — in  irregularities  —  as  well  as  in  grand 
designs — which  hardly  comport  with  the  character  of  an  alleged 
Omnipotent,  Omniscient  and  all-good  God,  who  either  would 
not,  or  could  not  forestall  their  intrusions." 

And  furthermore  ;  conceding  a  supposed  Deity  to  have  origi- 
nated and  endowed  Nature's  laws  with  their  potent  energies  in 
their  genesis,  might  He  still  not  have  abandoned  the  universe  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  purblind  fate,  or  to  the  fickleness  of  man's 
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free  will  ?  If  mankind  cannot  positively  assure  itself  that  its 
individual  members,  and  every  one  of  the  myriads  of  creatures 
'  in  the  heavens  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth,'  is  likewise  a  subject  of  a  Divine  Providence, 
or  not  too  insignificant  a  being  to  demand  His  constant  notice 
and  solicitude ;  and  especially  so,  in  the  case  of  human  beings, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  always  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  please 
their  God — then,  God  is  after  all  no  God  to  Nature  and  the 
individualizations  of  Nature,  notwithstanding  His  presumed 
Perfections/' 

The  force  of  such  animadversions  is  felt  by  all  thoughtful 
minds.  If  Atheism  be  unsatisfactory,  Deism  proves  itself  to 
be  still  less  so,  and  far  more  inconsistent,  to  boot.  Man  might, 
indeed,  continue  to  admire  the  Creator's  wisdom,  displayed  in 
and  throughout  the  universe,  in  countless  directions;  His 
omnipotence  might  astound  him ;  yet  were  Nature's  vast 
domain,  at  best,  but  an  amazing  mechanism,  constructed  ab 
origine,  by  a  tender  master-hand,  but  violently  weaned,  at  its 
maturity,  and  coldly  forsaken  for  ever.  Thus  every  stone  in 
the  base  of  Theism  must  ultimately  sink  out  of  sight;  the 
canon  for  moral  conduct  must  be  entirely  obliterated ;  the  rock 
upon  which  man's  peace  and  happiness  rest  must  crumble  to 
dust,  and  his  future  destiny  were  as  vague  to  himself,  as  though 
there  were  no  God. 

It  behooves  the  Theist,  consequently,  to  inquire  whether  God 
does  not  so  authenticate  Himself,  as  also  to  afford  His  noblest 
offspring  some  certitude  as  to  the  Disposition  and  Relation  which 
He  sustains  to  mankind  f  Is  it  conceivable,  according  to  our 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  in  general,  that  God  would  con- 
duct man  so  far  on  his  way  towards  truth  and  happiness — half- 
way, let  us  assume — and  abandon  him  for  the  latter  half,  or 
balance  of  the  road  ?  Is  it  in  accordance  with  common  and 
everyday  logic,  to  hold,  that  a  being,  who  exhibits  Himself  in 
lines  quite  parallel  with  human  reason — so  far  as  man  is  com- 
petent to  extend  those  lines — touching  His  attribute  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge — should  not  also  illuminate  man's  vision  8u£B- 
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ciently  to  discern  a  similar  parallelism  and  consistency  with  the 
attribute  of  Goodness,  so  far  as  God  and  man  may  be  assumed 
to  hold  such  goodness  in  common  ?  Does  not  the  postulate — 
**  God  is  Good  " — lie  in  an  embryonic  state  also  in  the  pregnant 
and  parturient  propositions — *'God  is  the  Omniscient  and 
Omnipotent  Being  ? ''  And  will  not  filial  love  follow  easily  and 
readily  in  the  wake  of  man's  profound  reverence  ? 

The  creed  of  the  Theist  is  big  with  momentous  truths ;  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  briefly  and  simply  formulated.  He  believes 
that  God  is  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  and  that  His  Will  is 
the  original  source  of  all  existences ;  who  allotted  to  all  creatures 
their  peculiar  natures ;  endowed  these  with  fitting  capacities  of 
special  functions ;  assigned  to  all  their  exactly  suited  environ- 
ments; determined  their  several  epochs;  and  adjusted  their 
mutual  relations,  as  by  most  delicate  balances. 

Read  in  this  light,  the  economy  of  Nature  demands  an  Omnis- 
cient, Omnipotent  and  Good  Being,  as  its  Creator.  His 
Omniscience  necessarily  involves  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
things ;  of  their  changes  and  results,  as  well  as  an  intimate 
consciousness  of  motives,  reasons  and  consequences.  The  entire 
constitution  of  the  universe,  why  He  called  creation  into  exist- 
ence, and  whether  His  ultimate  aim  is  being  gained,  must  be 
momentarily  present  and  patent  to  His  infinite  mind,  otherwise 
Omniscience  were  not  Omniscience,  and  whatever  order  and 
harmony,  or  manifest  design,  is  apparent  in  Nature  (which  con- 
fessedly overbalances  all  seeming  disorder)  must  be  traced  to 
chance — which  involves  a  severer  tax  on  human  credulity  than 
any  creed  of  man  or  God's  conception  ever  brought  forth. 
We  might  as  well  speak  of  the  capacious  credulity  of  infidelity^ 
or  of  the  hold  belief  of  unbelievers.  To  suppose  a  divine  inten- 
tion to  have  moved  the  mind  of  God,  already  at  the  genesis  of 
creation,  we  must  also  allow  it  to  continue  in  force,  while  Nature 
is  a  perennial  phenomenon,  notwithstanding  the  ceaseless  dis- 
solutions, reconstructions  or  changes  which  momentarily  trans- 
pire within  its  realm.  The  identity  of  Nature  is  not  destroyed. 
The  planets  retain  their  original  matter,  without  any  visible 
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essential  exchanges.  The  elements — air,  water,  fire,  minerals, 
and  primeval  atoms  of  all  things — are  subject  to  endless  tran- 
sitions and  recombinations ;  yet  are  they  ever  composed  of  their 
original  constituents ;  their  mass,  measure  of  force,  and  rela- 
tions continue  undiminished  and  unchanged.  During  ono  or 
more  seasons,  at  most,  in  a  century  or  two,  the .  entire  mass  of 
organic  matter  may  be  said  to  have  completed  its  cycle,  and 
returned  once  more  to  its  primary  condition.  Withal,  every 
species  of  creature-life — their  peculiar  structures,  powers,  in- 
stincts and  correlations — continues  faithful  to  its  primeval  type. 
All  perish,  but  all  again  are  resurrected,  by  virtue  of  certain 
fixed  and  uniform  laws. 

We  may  explain  the  unvarying  continuity  of  Nature  as  we 
choose ;  whether  as  the  result  of  a  fixedly  arranged  mechanism, 
with  which  the  Creator  has  no  further  part  or  lot,  than  that  He 
originated  it,  and  adjusted  its  parts  in  the  beginning — abandon- 
ing it  subsequently  to  the  energies  of  its  inherent  laws;  or  we 
may  hold  to  an  unceasing  influx  of  His  Omnipotent  Creating 
Will ;  the  same  conclusion  follows,  to  wit:  That  no  effect  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  universe  which  the  Creator  is  not  at  all  times 
conscious  or  aware  of. 

Whatever  difficulty  men  may  find  in  realizing  the  truth  of 
this  proposition,  it  is  ever  found  to  lie  in  their  misappropriations 
of  the  term  fore-knowledge.  "  The  fact  is  *  fore-knowledge ' 
belongs  to  man,  not  to  God.  It  is  a  prerogative  applicable  to 
creatures  solely — to  finite  and  created  intellects ;  but  not  to  an 
intellect  that  is  Infinite  and  Creating.  To  attribute  the  faculty 
of /ore- knowing  to  God,  is  to  degrade  rather  than  to  exalt  Him. 
The  past  and  the  future,  that  which  was,  and  is  to  come,  are 
both  to  God  as  present — all  is  an  eternal  now.  God  knows  and 
sees  all  things,  but  foreknows  and  foresees  nothing.  *  Before' 
or  'after,'  *far'  or  *near,'  'above'  and  *  below,*  'now'  and 
then,' — these  are  quite  intelligible  terms  when  applied  to  man, 
who  exists  in  Time  and  Space ;  but  they  have  no  meaning  when 
applied  to  the  Omnipresent,  Omniscient,  Eternal  God,  who  is 
the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  and  to  whom  yesterday 
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and  forever  are  an  everlasting  to-daj*  To  admit  His  Omni- 
presence, and  to  deny  His  Omniscience,  were  to  concede  His 
simultaneons  presence  in  Space  but  not  in  Time.  There  is  no 
succession  as  to  Time,  just  as  there  is  no  distance  as  to  Space 
with  God.  All  things  are  present  to  God,  therefore ;  the 
motive  and  the  moment ;  man  and  his  act.  To  God's  Omni- 
science, all  things  and  actions  are  looked  upon  as  done ;  and 
they  are  seen,  therefore,  because  they  are  done — not  done, 
because  they  are  seen.  Hence,  foreknowledge,  as  applied  to 
God,  with  its  necessary  deduction — Fore-Ordination — with  its 
lame  conclusions  and  libertine  consequences,  falls  a  baseless 
fabric  to  the  ground/' — {Colton's  Lacon.) 

If  it  be  correct  to  say,  that  the  Creator  is  never  surprised, 
but  confronted  constantly  by  His  myriads  of  creatures,  with 
their  entire  histories,  the  conclusion  is  likewise  involved,  that 
mankind  is  the  object  of  His  constant  notice  and  regard — a 
thought,  than  which  no  other  can  minister  more  largely  to  the 
consolation  of  the  human  soul. 

The  Theist  is  not  unmindful  of  the  bold  challenge  which  the 
Deist  casts  at  his  feet : 

'^  Alas !  vain  man !  The  fancy  which  he  is  so  ready  to 
cherish  concerning  his  nearness  to  the  Deity,  is  derogatory  to 
80  exalted  a  Being.  It  is  humiliating  to  God's  character  to 
imagine  because  man  forms  an  infinitesimal  particle  of  Crea- 
tion, he  is  therefore  also  an  object  of  divine  solicitude,  from 
dawn  to  doom,  through  all  the  ages.  When  will  mortals  learn 
to  entertain  nobler  conceptions  of  the  Creator  7  God  verily 
created  Nature— the  Universe  of  Worlds  ;  yet  not  according  to 
man's  puerile  notions  and  carpenter  theories,  which  teach  him 
to  believe  that  the  ant  and  the  acorn  busied  His  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Mind,  when  He  called  Nature  into  existence,  and  that 
He  minutely  and  seriatim  determined  in  his  Omniscience,  at 
what  precise  point  mortals  were  to  be,  as  well  as  the  Ephemera, 
which  dance  for  a  moment  in  the  sunbeam.  God  verily  did 
create  the  Universe  with  all  its  denizens ;  but  He  created  as  a 
God.     He  called  into  existence  the  domain  of  Creature-life, 
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with  all  itfl  species ;  He  assigned  to  all  and  each  their  natures, 
places  and  relations,  by  and  through  the  Lawn  of  Nature^  by 
whose  energies  they  came  into  existence,  and  by  whose  ener- 
gies also  they  continue  to  exist.  It  were  vanity  and  imperti- 
nence mounted  on  stilts  to  think  all  His  ever-efficient  Laws,  by 
which  myriads  of  worlds  were  brought  into  being,  to  be  insaf- 
ficient  to  bring  forth  man,  and  to  leave  it  further  necessary  to 
superinduce  an  order  of  Providence,  in  view  of  his  ever-recar- 
ring  wants.  Why  longer  dwell  on  the  energies  of  Natare'0 
Laws,  if  they  yet  leave  room  for  God  to  act  as  a  task-master 
over  individual  creatures  ?  All  things  will  and  must  end  after 
God's  great,  grand  plan,  through  the  media  of  irrevocable  and 
infallible  Laws.  There  is  no  need  of  a  constant  and  detailed 
inspection.  The  majesty  of  the  Deity,  His  Wisdom  and  Power 
are  fully  indicated  in  the  universal  harmony  and  regularity  of 
all  things.  It  were  absurd  to  think  of  God  as  watching  every 
grain  of  sand,  wherever  a  storm-wave  washes  it  along  the 
ocean's  shore.  And  so,  too,  may  mortals  occupy  positions  here 
or  there  in  the  concatenation  of  the  Race,  the  Universe  is  what 
it  is,  regardless  of  their  presence  ;  it  was  and  will  be  the  same, 
ere  man  constituted  a  part,  and  when  he  is  no  more.  The  Om- 
nipotence and  Omniscience  reveal  themselves  in  the  provision 
which  his  Laws  have  secured  for  Nature's  totality.  Their  sov- 
ereignty challenges  obedience  from  the  individual  parts  through 
the  deference  of  the  whole — the  links  are  in  place,  since  the 
chain  is  where  and  as  it  is.  Hence  the  Deity  surveys  the  hosts 
of  an  Alexander,  and  the  fly's  ripples  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake 
with  like  equanimity.  God's  plan  is  affected  by  neither ;  indi- 
vidual disturbances  cannot  change  ultimate  resnlts.  An  army 
of  locusts  may  light  upon  a  plain  and  devour  every  blade  of 
grass  and  grain ;  murrain  may  empty  the  husbandman's  stall 
of  his  choicest  kine ;  the  Race  may  array  itself  in  hostile  forces 
and  threaten  mutual  extermination ;  mortals  may  tremble  at 
the  prospect  of  carnage,  death  and  extinction ;  they  cry  aloud 
in  their  perplexity  for  deliverance,  lest  God's  honor  might  suffer. 
'  The  Lord  sitteth  in  the  heavens  and  laughs  at  their  fears/ 
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and  remaioB  serenely  calm.  Ho  well  knows  that  His 
Eternal  Ordinances  will  survive  the  greed  of  insects,  the  rav- 
ages of  pestilence  and  the  puny  passions  of  mankind. 

A  little  while  and  the  stalls  and  barns  are  again  stored  with 
cattle  and  provender.  And  should  Nature's  paroxysms  break 
forth  afresh,  in  a  decade  or  two,  God  is  not  forced  to  a  new 
Creation,  or  to  descend  from  His  throne  in  the  heavens,  to  re- 
pair the  devastations  and  ruins  on  earth.  He  never  succumbs 
to  His  Universal  Laws  by  what  men  call  Providential  acts,  but 
calmly  entrusts  all  individual  disturbances  to  their  own  repair- 
ing potencies  and  the  intelligence  of  His  human  creatures. 

Thus  the  history  of  Human  Society  becomes  intelligible  also. 
The  callous  miser  owns  the  largest  treasures,  whilst  the  philan- 
thropist verily  sighs  for  a  wealth  to  scatter  with  a  free  hand. 
A  Tiberius  grows  gray  on  his  throne,  whilst  a  Titus  dare 
hardly  bless  a  people  beyond  a  few  years.  A  Domitian  and 
a  Henry  IVth  leave  the  world  under  like  circumstances.  When 
and  where  does  modest  worth  obtain  its  reward?  Innocence  is 
helplessly  betrayed,  and  no  Nemesis  pursues  the  libertine.  A 
benefactor  offers  holocausts,  and  dies  in  a  dungeon,  whilst  the 
foul-mouthed  blasphemer  walks  abroad  in  triumph,  and  dies  on 
a  bed  of  down.  Say,  when  and  where  did  an  avenging  Provi- 
dence quench  the  flame  that  licked  a  holy  martyr's  blood,  which 
a  thirsty  tyrant  or  blind  zealot  set  ablaze,  to  reduce  knowledge 
or  truth  to  ashes  7  Who  can  any  longer  acquiesce  in  such  op- 
posite and  contradictory  maxims  as  that  a  Divine  Providence 
embraces  the  individual  destinies  of  all  mundane  affairs,  and 
that  such  patent  abnormities  may,  nevertheless,  transpire? 
When  has  Divine  Providence  been  moved  with  tender  compas- 
sion by  the  sincerest  prayers  of  a  poor  man  in  behalf  of  his 
roof-tree  that  stood  in  the  way  of  a  threatening  conflagration  ? 
Or,  when  did  the  loud  and  persistent  cries  of  men,  women  and 
children  divert  a  sweeping  flood  from  the  farmer's  hard-earned 
acres  and  crops?  The  mortals  fall  to  their  knees,  and  prostrate 
their  faces  to  the  dust ;  amid  the  shriekings  of  supplications  all 
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things  hold  on  their  heartless  way,  and  follow  in  their  marked 
channels  until  the  destined  end  is  reached. 

And  were  God  both  ready  and  willing  to  heed  the  cry  of 
mankind,  what  a  bedlam  must  ensue  t  Let  men  cease  to  dream 
of  a  special  Providence,  which  can  only  be  conceived  of  as  dero- 
gating from  the  character  of  the  Deity,  and  which  were  of  no 
utility  to  the  Race.  Rather  let  them  see,  on  the  other  band, 
that  the  Infinite  Creator  is  of  far  too  exalted  a  nature  to  con- 
cern Himself,  in  the  least  degree,  about  their  countless  nothing- 
ness, or  that  of  any  insignificant  creature  as  such/' 

The  gist  of  the  indictment  which  the  Deist  brings  against  the 
creed  of  the  Theist,  touching  a  Divine  Providence,  is  that  God 
carries  no  concern  or  solicitude  for  mankind — that  He,  indeed, 
ignores  man  entirely.  And  this  is  maintained  on  the  charge 
that  God  is  of  too  exalted  a  nature  to  conceive  of  Him  as 
deigning  to  notice  any  individual  creature  of  His  hand — a 
thought  which  is  of  so  licentious  a  kind  as  to  involve  a  denial 
of  all  intelligence  in  Creation,  all  morality  in  Human  Society, 
all  sanctity  in  Duty,  all  authority  in  Law,  and  the  banishment 
of  God  from  the  realm  of  Nature. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  if  we  survey  the  galaxy  of  worlds, 
countless  in  multitude  and  boundless  in  extent,  and  suffer  our 
imagination  to  roam  unchecked  over  the  infinite  regions  of  suns, 
whose  light  may  not  yet  have  struck  our  globe,  though  emanat- 
ing from  the  dawn  of  Time,  or  if  we  strive  to  reach  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle,  of  which  our  terrestrial  sphere  serves  us  as 
an  imaginary  centre;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  reflect  on 
the  relative  diminutiveness  of  the  earth,  and,  still  further,  on 
man's  personal  littleness  upon  it — his  short  stay,  his  small 
room  and  speedy  extinction — then  the  discouraging  inquiry 
may  verily  haunt  us,  whether  even  God's  Omniscience  is  com- 
petent to  discern  man's  nothingness,  his  conduct  and  history. 
The  most  stalwart  Theist  is  ready  to  voice  his  sense  of  human 
vanity  in  the  cry  of  the  Psalmist :  ''  What  is  man  that  Thou  art- 
mindful  of  him  !  '*  Manifestly  if  the  worth  of  mankind  is  to  be 
pronounced  on  according  to  bulk  or  size,  the  Human  Race  falU 
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below  pyramids,  cedars  and  elephants.  Carlyle  touched  the 
sensitive  nerve  of  scientism  when  he  speaks  of  an  unfortunate 
tribe  along  the  Dead  Sea  whose  masters  gazed  so  long  and  so 
intently  at  worlds  in  the  distance  as  to  forget  that  they  had 
soulSy  and  at  last  turned  into  apes. 

It  has  been  facetiously  remarked  that  the  famous  precept, 
the  *^a  cobIo  deacenditf  'Ghwthi  Seanton^'  has  not  yet  reached 
terra  firmaj  and  must  be  suspected  as  atill  on  its  journey^  since 
wiseacres  see  all  things  abroad  and  far  away,  rather  than  what 
lies  at  home  and  within  themselves.  The  moment  we  recollect 
that  the  Infinite  Creator  is  also  Omnipresent,  or  ubiquitously  at 
hand,  as  well  as  Omniscient ;  that  He  is  alike  the  Author  of 
worlds  and  of  mankind — a  Race  most  akin  to  Himself — then, 
too,  the  meaning  and  worth  of  man  individually  becomes  so 
j9trikingly  apparent  as  to  constitute  him  the  object  of  His  ten- 
derest  regard. 

No  one  will  charge  that  God  is  unable  to  discern  His  indi- 
vidual creatures  on  account  of  any  limitation  of  His  Wisdom. 
That  were  to  curtail  His  attribute  of  Omniscience.  It  were 
necessary  to  hold,  then,  that  any  ignoring  of  man*s  being  and 
history  must  result  from  an  intentional  oversight  or  indifference. 
But  is  such  a  thought  at  all  tenable  7  Man,  to  be  sure,  posses- 
ses the  humiliating  privilege  of  knowing  alone  what  he  wishes 
to  retain,  or  of  not  knowing  that  which  he  may  not  choose  to 
remember,  since  he  holds  but  that  which  his  senses  convey  to 
his  mind.  But  what  vail  may  we  imagine  to  shield  His  crea- 
tures from  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the  Creator  7  In  what  remote 
region  might  God  locate  His  throne,  so  as  to  exclude  His  crea- 
ture-domain from  His  vision  ?  Would  He  voluntarily  disrobe  Him- 
self of  the  attribute  of  Omniscience  7  If  so,  were  He  still  Omni- 
present and  Infinite  ?  Is  it  conceivable  for  God  to  lay  aside  but 
one  attribute,  however  partially,  without  surrendering  all,  at  the 
same  time?  Then,  too,  may  we  think  of  Infinity  apart  from 
Space,  or  of  Space  apart  from  itself.  Cicero  laments  the  fact 
that  Homer  did  not  portray  the  perfections  of  the  gods  to  man- 
kind, rather  than  clothe  them  in  the  passions  of  man.  Yet  what 
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have  we  more  under  the  Deistical  view  than  a  Homeric  god, 
who  nods  on  Mount  Ida,  and  forgets  the  lot  of  his  Trojans  7  It 
may  be  mooted  as  a  ground  why  God  should  ignore  the  transi- 
tions of  His  handiwork,  because  such  individualities  were  trivi- 
alities, and  wholly  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  the  Infinite  Mind. 
To  mortals  such  an  allegation  has  force.  To  us  many  things  are 
too  minute  and  trifling  to  notice  and  remember.  Man  is  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  glittering  generalities  in  order  that  he 
may  embrace  the  all  in  the  whole.  And  he  would  fain  flatter 
himself  that  such  a  prerogative  is  some  proof  of  large-minded- 
ness. 

Yet,  how  can  we  conceive  of  the  Spirit  of  Absolute  Omni- 
science and  Omnipresence,  as  discerning  the  whole,  apart  from  its 
parts?  May  the  general  confront  His  mind  without  a  discern* 
ment  of  particulars  also  ?  A  grain  of  sand  is  as  actually  pres- 
ent in  space  as  a  mountain.  Only  on  the  silly  assumption,  that 
the  Infinite  Spirit  is  obliged  to  enumerate  separate  items  Mei^ 
atimj  after  the  manner  of  finite  beings,  which  must  be  subse- 
quently woven  into  warp  and  woof,  can  such  a  thought  become 
tolerable.  Paradoxical  as  it  is,  yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
first  of  all  to  belittle  the  Creator,  ere  we  can  sufficiently  exalt 
Him,  and  render  Him  so  lofty  as  to  sink  mankind  into  an  abyss 
of  oblivion. 

Nor  dare  one  so  much  as  to  ask,  On  what  account  shall  we 
deem  God's  realm  of  Creation  of  too  small  moment  for  His  re- 
cognition ?  Yerily,  we  are  told,  that  such  a  constant  concern 
for  endless  details  illy  comports  with  one's  notion  of  Infinitude 
of  Character ;  that  Euqh  a  Deity  as  alone  satisfies  the  mind, 
must,  once  for  all,  and  amply,  have  provided  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  perfection  of  the  Universe  with  all  its  denizens,  through 
the  wise  founding  and  constituting  of  Universal  Laws;  and  that 
therefore  the  special  government  and  care  of  its  individual 
parts  are  wholly  superfluous.  The  artist,  after  having  con- 
structed his  horoscope  perfectly,  would  but  interfere  with  his 
mechanism's  functions,  or  at  the  best  perform  gratuitous  work, 
were  he  continually  to  concern  himself  with  every  separate 
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wheel  and  lever."  Here  we  touch  the  crucial  point  in  the  dis- 
cussion; and  it  behooves  us  to  be  severely  attentive.  Just 
here  lies  the  whole  ground  of  misunderstanding  between  the 
Theist  and  the  Deist.  Let  us  see  whether  the  dispute  is  not 
about  terms,  rather  than  truths,  or  whether  the  apple  of  con- 
tention is  worth  the  contention. 

We  assume  that  the  Creator  governs  the  Universe  through 
the  Laws  of  Nature,  as  common  ground.  But  ure  individual 
creatures  therefore  excluded  from  the  Vision  of  His  wise 
Providence?  Could  not  all  and  each,  consequently,  be  pres- 
ent in  His  Infinite  Mind?  At  the  era  of  the  establishment 
of  these  ordinances,  did  not  His  Wisdom  and  Benevolence 
embrace  them  also  ?  Here  an  issue  may  be  raised.  The 
Deist  conceives  of  a  God  who  is  too  lofty  to  deign  to  know 
and  care  for  the  individual  creature,  either  in  his  origin  or 
through  its  history  and  destiny.  And  to  him  all  theories  and 
speculations  concerning  a  general  or  special  Providence,  are 
but  a  pious  fancy.  The  Theist,  on  the  other  hand,  congrat- 
ulates himself  in  holding  a  ground  on  which  the  doctrine 
and  creed  of  an  amiable  and  adorable  Providence  rests,  to 
his  unutterable  consolation.  It  is  to  him  a  precious  thought 
that  the  Creator  should  have  discerned  and  recognized  all 
the  creatures  of  His  hand,  already  at  the  genesis  of  these  Uni- 
versal Laws,  and  as  vividly,  indeed,  as  to  preclude  every  possi- 
bility of  being  ever  ignored. 

Only  a  knowledge  of  God's  Being  and  of  the  Universe  itself 
can  afford  us  sufficient  light  to  decide  the  question.  These  may 
be  considerecl  as  tribunals  to  which  all  inquiry  must  be  carried 
with  any  hope  of  securing  a  satisfactory  verdict. 

We  may  formulate  our  statement  in  an  interrogative  manner, 
videlicety — ^Did  the  Creator,  after  having  endowed  the  mechan- 
iam  of  the  Universe  with  the  Laws  of  Nature,  exile  His 
creatures  beyond  the  vision  of  His  Infinite  Mind? 

This  is  a  privilege  which  an    artizan  may  embrace.       He 
may  well  banish  the  labor  of   his  brain  and    hand    from  his 
miemory  after  its  consummation.     But  we  are  forced  to  ask 
24 
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again,  Whither,  in  the  ocean  of  Infinite  SpacOi  may  we  im- 
agine the  Creator  to  withdraw,  or  project  His  finished  Uni- 
yerse,  that  His  Omnipresence  and  Omniscience  may  no  moro 
discern  it?  How  may  we  imagine  an  Omnipresent  Being 
not  to  be  present  everywhere?  or  to  be  absent  anywhere? 
Can  we,  perhaps,  portray  the  mind  of  Ood  in  the  light  of  a 
mirror,  in  which  His  Creation  might  have  been  mechanically 
reflected  for  a  time,  and  which  subsequently  faded  out  ?  In 
this  view  we  are  compelled  to  rob  God  of  the  attribute  of  Con- 
sciousness, even  as  we  were,  under  the  former  supposition, 
obliged  to  deny  Him  Infinity.  Under  either  assumption  all 
discussion  concerning  an  Intelligent  Creator  sinks  into  a  mere 
logomachy. 

Furthermore,  the  Laws  of  Nature  emanate,  in  some  subtle 
manner,  out  of  the  various  individual  objects  and  subjects  which 
they,  in  turn,  govern  and  uphold.     But  why  speak  any  louger 
of  ignoring  these  separate  parts  or  trivial  individualities  when 
they  themselves  constitute  the  very  springs  of  those  Universal 
Laws,  and  constantly  animate  and  fructify  them  ?     Why  make 
so  much  of  those  laws  or  forces  in  their  totality ;  and  so  little  of 
them  in  their  separatenees  f     Can  we  consistently  magnify  and 
well-nigh  worship  the  totality,  and  utterly  ignore  its  contitu- 
encies  ?     Is  it  conceivable  for  an  artist  to  be  assured  of  the  ef- 
ficiency of  his  mechanism  without  possessing  an  acquaintance 
and  familiarity,  even,  with  all  its  minutest  parts  and  their  ex- 
act functions,  as  well  as  with  their  mutual  relations  ?     Either 
God  did  or  did  not  asssign  a  definite  measure  of  self-efficiency 
to  the  sum  total  of  Nature's  Laws  at  their  ordination,  by  whose 
efficiency  Nature,  with  all  its  species,  exist.     If  not  bow  could 
even  God's  prescience,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  be 
assured  in  advance  of  their  potencies.  And  if  such  an  assignment 
had  been   allotted,  how  might  God  not  have  known  their  func- 
tions already  at  the  dawn  of  their  founding.     It  certainly  lay 
within  the  province  of  the  Creator  to  establish  Universal  Laws. 
He  established  the  Law  of  Gravity,  for  example,  and  impressed 
upon  matter  a   tendency  towards    the  earth's  centre,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  measure  of  its  inner  mass.  So,  too,  did  He  en- 
dow creatures  with  the  nistie  of  propagation.  Bat  such  laws 
are  not  yet  a  Universe. 

A  number  of  untamed  stee  ds,  charged  with  spiritedness  and 
brute  power^  do  not  constitute  a  team.  The  Law  of  Electricity^ 
though  ever  in  force  from  the  beginning,  did  yet  not  afford  tele- 
graphy to  society.  An  tidjiAsiment  of  farcee  is  necessary  ere  a 
Science  or  Art  results.  The  term  Uniybrsb  implies,  not  only 
laws,  but  a  correlation  of  laws  also — a  turning  of  aU  dbovjt  a 
pivotal  one.  In  this  fact  lies  the  miracle  of  the  Kosmos.  Were 
this  unity  wanting  amid  the  community  of  laws,  all  were  still  a 
chaos.  No  one  imagines  Ood  to  mar  shall  the  Heavenly  Hosts 
by  His  personal  arm,  each  and  all ;  it  is  through  the  Law  of 
Oravity,  by  which  His  infinite  wisdom  conducts  planets  and 
comets  along  their  tracks  in  such  harmonious  succession  as 
never  to  allow  them  to  stray  or  collide^  however  their  several 
courses  may  intersect.  In  like  manner  are  all  Nature's  Laws 
media  of  the  Creator.  But  how  might  even  the  Creator  have 
assigned  a  path  to  Mercury  or  to  Saturn,  let  us  reverently  ask, 
without  having  previously  weighed,  as  in  a  balance,  to  speak 
after  the  manner  of  men — their  particles  of  matter,  as  well  as 
correlated  their  primary  impulses  of  motion  with  each  other, 
and  with  all  the  other  spheres  ?  In  what  conceivable  manner 
could  the  Creator  have  so  accurately  and  infallibly  anticipated 
the  gravities  of  the  wandering  stars  in  their  erratic  courses^ 
without^  at  the  same  time,  also  surveying,  as  by  a  Divine  per- 
speetivey  every  inch  of  their  extended  orbits,  their  several  and 
mutual  distances^  already  in  the  morning  of  their  virgin  crea- 
tion to  the  end  of  their  existences  ? 

As  little  is  God's  Omnipotence  directly  employed  in  the  ger- 
mination^ growth  and  perpetuation  of  the  vegetable  species,  or 
animals.  Such  a  theory  would  verily  belittle  God's  character. 
By  means  of  special  and  relative  laws,  in  these  vast  realms,  the 
Omniscience  of  the  Creator  could  infallibly  know  the  natures, 
elements,  sustenances  and  manners  of  propagation,  as  well  as 
the  relation  of  every  single  creature  and  their  harmony  with  Na- 
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ture's  whole.  Amid  all  the  inevitable  changes  in  the  earth,  God 
is  never  compelled  to  supplement  those  primal  Forces  of  Nature 
by  any  additional  acts  of  Creation,  or  to  repair  the  damages  which 
time  and  change  must  constantly  effect  by  means  of  a  per- 
sonal  interference.  A  flood,  an  army  of  grasshoppers,  an  an- 
favorabie  season,  or  a  contagious  epidemic  may  blight  oar 
fields,  crops  and  herds.  Nevertheless  a  balance  is  ever  pre- 
served between  such  factitious  calamities  and  the  earth's  trea- 
sure-trove— between  "the  seven  years  of  plenty  and  the 
seven  years  of  famine."  Such  a  general  graduation  of  the 
grand  whole  has  been  established,  through  His  prescience  of 
Nature's  Laws  in  all  their  relations,  as  that  never  a  Unioer- 
sal  famine  could  prevail.  A  failure  of  crops  in  one  direction 
has  always  been  commensurated  by  a  bountifulness  in  another^ 
and  the  normal  value  of  the  "staff  of  life"  has  never  suffered* 
nor  has  the  necessary  zeal  and  ambition  of  mankind  ever  died 
away  in  toiling  for  "  daily  bread/'  since  the  era  in  which  the 
^*  Lord  remembered  Noah.'' 

What  mind  may  properly  fathom  the  wisdom  of  Nature's 
Laws?  Who  tries  to  sound  the  depth  of  such  an  economy? 
But  who  can  think  of  such  a  law-endowed,  realm, — apart 
from  a  Providential  Aegis,  extending  over  all  its  apartments  ? 
And  again,  what  mind  can  forego  the  thought  that  the 
founding  of  such  far-reaching  and  fixed  ordinances  of  Nature 
involves  also  an  intuitive  glance,  at  least,  of  the  Universe  in 
its  entirety,  at  its  genesis  ? — the  measure  of  fertility  in  every 
species,  their  peculiar  natures  and  modes  of  propagation,  their 
fortuitous  changes,  the  histories  and  destinies  of  all  creatures 
— inanimate  and  organic  ?  To  escape  the  part  of  a  Universa 
Providence  by  deifying  the  Laws  of  Nature,  as  it  were,  we  gain 
nothing,  but  lose  much.  We  oblige  ourselves  to  bow  down  and 
worship  a  community  of  ForceSy  instead  of  a  Personal  Creator. 
The  singular  phenomenon,  that  every  species  of  creatures  pos- 
sesses its  peculiar  manner  of  propagation,  argues  in  behalf  of  a 
special  Providence  of  a  high  order.  Since  the  Laws  of  Nature 
are  in  every  case  exactly  adapted  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
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all  beings — to  their  modes  and  measures  of  reproduction,  their 
structures,  their  several  elements^  their  sustentation,  their  of- 
fensive and  defensive  weapons,  and  to  their  relations  to  Nature 
at  large,  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  conceive  of  an  economy  in 
which  so  perfect  a  system  of  adaptation  prevails,  apart  from  the 
assumption  also  that  a  plan,  embracing  all  these  adjustments, 
must  have  confronted  the  Infinite  Mind  at  Nature's  origin. 
And  the  nearer  we  approach  the  human  species  the  more  diffi- 
cult is  the  solution,  apart  from  a  special  Providence.  Montes- 
quieu affinns  that  '^  the  multiplying  nisus  is,  in  all  animal  races, 
the  same,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  measure  of  instinct  in- 
fills them.''  But  where  may  we  look  for  a  mechanism  in  which 
so  general  a  law  of  reproduction  can  be  explained  by  such  a 
theory?  Law  which  unalterably  fixes  the  relation  between 
males  and  females  among  all  the  animal  races  ?  And  though 
we  accept  the  proifered  explanation,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to 
animals,  what  scientist  would  hazard  its  adoption,  when  applied 
to  the  Human  Race?  Here  we  enter  upon  a  theatre  in  which 
the  environments,  thoughts,  passions  and  a  thousand  other  mo- 
tives become  active  and  exert  their  manifold  influences,  all  of 
which  militate  against  so  meager  a  rule  by  which  to  solve  the 
problem  of  reproduction.  If  ever  a  structure  was  made  to  ap- 
pear unsafe  by  placing  a  pyramid  upon  its  apex,  the  Montes- 
quieu solution  may  indeed  be  considered  top-heavy. 

The  various  theories  of  Evolution,  and  the  most  subtle  philo- 
sophies of  Natural  Laws  fail  us  in  shedding  the  desired  light. 
We  are  shut  in  to  the  necessity  of  either  accepting  the  grand 
scheme  of  Nature  as  the  fortuitous  out-come  of  stone-blind 
chance,  or  of  admitting  that  the  Universe,  with  all  its  depart- 
ments and  details — as  well  as  in  all  imaginable  or  possible  rela- 
tions— must  have  confronted  the  Divine  Mind  simultaneously 
with  the  enactment  of  Nature's  ordinances,  by  which,  as  through 
His  own  hands,  God  created  and  maintains  His  Universe  of 
Worlds.  Hence  it  is  that  men  speak  of  the  strong  arms  of  the 
law,  even  in  Caesar's  realm.  Because  of  the  institution  of  such 
instinctive  media,  the  Creator  need  not,  from  time  to  time,  de- 
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scend  from  His  throne  to  provide  for  every  emergency.  All 
things  are  eternally  present  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  it  was  by  a 
Divine  Intuition  that  Omniscience  and  Omnipotence  elected 
the  Order  of  Nature,  and  maintain  it,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  time. 

Needy,  short-sighted  and  finite  mortals  must  resort  to  tem- 
porary and  occasional  enactments  as  the  best  ^'  under  the  circum- 
stances/' and  await  their  uncertain  operations.  In  the  light  of 
such  vague  and  even  fallible  methods,  man  ventures  on  the  task 
of  constructing  mechanisms  or  microcosms.  But  God  has  His 
ways,  as  well  as  His  hours.  '^  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways'* 
is  a  maxim  as  scientific  as  it  is  a  saintly  saying. 

The  maintenance  and  order  of  the  Universe,  however,  do  not 
depend  wholly  or  exclusively  on  the  immanent  efficiency  of  the 
Creator's  institutions  or  laws.  It  is  in  the  correlations,  or  mu- 
tual co-operations  that  their  unique  perfections  lie.  The  realm 
of  Nature  is  more  than  a  vast  net-work  of  canons,  alive  with 
energies  and  powers,  of  exactest  advancement  even.  The  Et^ 
prit  de  Corps  renders  the  chaos  a  Kosmos,  we  say.  All  things 
move,  but  all  things  move  with  a  due  deference  to  all  other 
things.  The  disturbance  in  .a  part  aiTects  the  whole.  An  ac- 
cident, pure  and  simple,  an  isolated  event,  which  may  not  be 
traced  to  an  antecedent,  were  wholly  inconceivable — an  ano- 
maly in  Nature.  The  continuity  of  Cause  and  Effect  cannot  be 
broken.  Antecedent  and  Consequent  reach  up  and  down 
through  the  chain  entire,  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  just  as 
impossible  for  an  object  to  become  extinct,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
something  to  come  from  nothing.  Nature  has  no  room  for 
chasms  or  for  surprises. 

Notwithstanding,  there  is  room  for  as  many  and  various  de- 
grees of  perfection  to  exist  as  there  are  possibilities  of  readjust- 
ments of  parts,  or  dissolutions  or  recombinations,  to  transpire. 
And  the  proportion  of  perfection  in  each  and  everj^  individual 
part,  from  which  that  of  the  whole  arises,  is  ever  and  neces- 
sarily of  as  high  a  decree,  or  as  choice,  as  the  general  complete- 
ness will  allow.     The  order  of  the  whole  constantly  metes  and 
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governs  the  fulness  of  the  individual.  What  clashings  and  im- 
perfections must  inevitably  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  Providence 
which  were  satisfied  to  know  only  orders  and  species — the  gen- 
era— and  remained  blind  to  the  constituents  and  their  particu- 
lar adjustments !  What  is  a  Providence  of  Species  ?  The  In- 
finite mind  does  not  discern  according  to  section,  order  or  class. 
These  are  only  crutches  by  which  mortal  and  finite  beings  limp 
their  way  along.  Because  their  understanding  is  too  narrowly 
circumscribed  to  realize  and  individualize  all  things  simultane- 
ously and  with  distinctness,  men  arrange  and  group  objects 
which  possess  certain  common  characteristics,  under  general 
heads,  the  more  easily  to  comprehend  and  distinguish  these 
from  those.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  Classification.  Were 
man's  capacities  still  more  limited,  such  classes  and  orders  were 
correspondingly  enlarged  too.  The  blind  man  widens  his  cycles 
of  knowledge,  as  well  as  all  those  who  are  deprived  of  the 
average  number  of  senses.  A  snail,  could  it  think  at  all,  must 
necessarily  group  Nature  under  a  single  head.  The  father  of 
a  family  does  not  resort  to  a  classification,  since  its  inmates  are 
like  near  to  him.  But  in  the  measure  in  which  numbers  tran- 
scends man's  comprehension,  is  he  obliged  to  resort  to  a  more 
general  and  more  vague  method  of  representation.  When  we 
speak  of  our  fellow-citizens,  for  example,  we  have  in  mind  a 
certain  number  of  voters  who  belong  to  the  Commonwealth,  and 
extending  our  conception  over  several  States,  which  a  Gen- 
eral Government  embraces,  we  think  of  a  Republic,  a  Kingdom 
or  an  Empire  of  inhabitants.  These,  again,  constitute  Human 
Society  in  the  Race  and  World.  Yet  in  the  last  extension  have 
we  but  a  map  or  atlas  of  the  globe  before  the  mind.  Finally, 
our  capacity  is  exhausted,  as  it  were,  and,  like  the  school-boy, 
we  embrace  whole  systems  of  worlds  under  the  imaginary  pic- 
ture of  a  Scorpion  or  Ursa  Major. 

But  shall  we,  for  a  moment,  think  that  the  Infinite  Spirit 
gathers  knowledge  after  a  like  approximating  method?  To 
such  a  Mind  every  individual  creature  is  necessarily  and  immedi- 
ately present,  with  all  its  peculiarities,  and  with  all  the  charac- 
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teristics  and  conditions  which  constitute  it  a  separate  and 
specific  being,  as  well  as  arrayed  in  those  garments  which 
make  it  a  link  in  the  long  chain  of  existences.  The  inflaence 
which  every  creature  Pxerts  on  its  surroundings,  by  virtue  of 
its  normal  condition,  is  not,  in  any  sense,  one  and  the  same 
with  the  external  likeness  or  similarity  by  which  the  naturalist 
arranges  it  in  his  cabinet  or  catalogue.  In  Nature  every 
creature  occupies  its  own  niche,  exerts  its  specific  influence, 
which  renders  it,  accordingly,  as  peculiar  in  its  environments 
as  if  it  had  belonged  to  an  entirely  different  species.  In  the 
concatenation,  every  creature  is  sui  generis^  in  a  sense,  and 
never  one  with  or  like  to  any  other.  Each  acts  for  itself  and 
not  in  a  common  groove.  The  effects  of  each  and  all  are  spe- 
cific in  consequences  and  in  similarities,  notwithstanding  their 
general  intermingling.  In  a  mechanism,  any  legitimate  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  least  portion  of  it,  presupposes  a 
proper  adjustment  throughout.  The  same  may  be  predicated 
of  Nature's  mechanism.  Every  grain  of  sand  stands  for  a 
wheel ;  the  position  of  the  larger  objects  is  also  conditioned  by 
the  position  of  the  smaller.  Even  the  Moral  Order  borders 
close  on  the  physical.  But  for  a  pack  of  chattering  geese  in 
the  capital,  there  might  have  been  no  such  Rome,  or  such  a 
Caesar.  The  friction  of  the  ocean,  which  crumbles  the  ice  along 
the  northern  coasts  is  caused  by  a  storm  which  wrecks  a  fleet 
in  some  far-distant  sea ;  the  ice  may  be  handled  by  a  lad,  who 
tosses  it  into  the  hand  of  a  naturalist,  where  it  may  prove  an 
occasion  to  important  discoveries  to  mankind.  How  close  did 
an  apple  verge  in  a  correct  conception  of  the  Solar  System ! 

Yet  the  Creator  of  the  universe  knew  all ;  He  must  neces- 
sarily have  known  all,  in  sun-light  clearness,  already  in  the 
beginning  of  things — unless  the  Infinite  Mind  were  unconscious 
or  dead  to  issues,  or  arrives  at  facts  by  piece-meal  steps,  and 
only  after  the  consummation  of  events.  It  were  then  but 
mockery  to  persist  in  calling  God  a  Creator;  Creation  and 
Providence  were  words  without  meaning ;  and  the  amaz> 
ing  order  and  harmony  in  Nature,  which  survives  all  disturb- 
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ances  and  discords,  and  issues  into  yet  higher  harmonies^  were 
like  some  grand  melody  produced  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
exactest  laws  of  acoastics,  but  regardless  and  independent  of 
the  diatonic  scale. 

It  will  be  conceded;  surely,  that  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Benevo- 
lence must  necessarily  order  the  Universe  in  all  its  departments 
and  details  after  as  complete  and  perfect  a  manner  as  the  plan 
of  creation  permitted  or  required.  Such  a  wise  and  kindly 
motive  and  disposition  in  the  Creator  must  likewise  have  em- 
braced the  welfare  of  the  Human  Race  as  a  chief  and  dominant 
factor.  Mankind  could  not  but  be  a  subject  of  favorite  regard 
and  solicitude.  In  the  domain  of  organic  Nature,  considered 
apart,  all  the  members  of  the  countless  species  and  classes  ever 
remain  faithful  to  their  primeval  types.  In  the  Moral  Order, 
however,  there  is  room  and  liberty  for  endless  deviations  and 
varieties  of  higher  or  lower  degrees  of  perfection,  in  conse- 
quence of  far  more  various  surroundings^  which  naturally  aiTect 
its  members  in  ever  different  manners  and  measures.  While, 
on  the  Physical  plane,  all  are  bound  and  controlled  by  fixed 
and  unalterable  laws  and  instincts,  in  the  Moral  sphere,  indi- 
vidual and  arbitrary  motives  come  into  play,  and  capricious 
ends  are  .set.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  former  theatre  every 
order  reaches  its  ultimate  goal  of  perfection  simultaneously 
with  its  temporary  period  of  existence.  In  the  latter  realm 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  every  man  may  be  of  an  infinitely 
higher  or  lower  degree,  because  of  the  manifoldness  of  condi- 
tions. We  cannot  speak  any  longer  in  the  same  sense  of  Uni- 
versal Sovereign  Laws  reigning  with  exact  rigidity  in  this 
domain,  and  fixing  the  precise  degrees  and  measures  of  com- 
pleteness in  every  case.  If  we  are  unwilling,  accordingly,  to 
concede  a  special  Providence  governing  the  Moral  spheres, 
which  recognizes  and  provides  for  every  individual  being,  we 
have  no  other  alternative  but  to  affirm  that  all  the  perfections, 
partial  perfections  and  imperfections  are  matters  of  utter  indif- 
ence  to  their  Maker ;  that  He  held  mankind  alone  as  unworthy 
of  His  Providence ;  and  that  He  consequently  left  the  Human 
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Race  to  the  sport  of  Chance.  So  licentious  a  thought,  when 
fully  stated,  means  that  a  Being  of  Infinite  Power,  Wisdom 
and  Benevolence  created  a  race  of  beings,  endowing  them  with 
Reason,  Uaderstanding  and  Moral  Sense — the  nearest  akin  to 
Himself — for  whose  welfare  or  misery  He  is  yet  wholly  on- 
concerned  ;  and  of  whose  destiny  He  is  quite  indifferent.  But 
a  God  who  confessedly  cares  for  the  sparrow  and  the  lily  will 
likely,  too,  have  a  kindly  eye  on  His  masterpiece,  which  is 
capable  of  so  lofty  a  height,  as  well  as  of  so  deep  a  degen- 
eration. 

It  will  furthermore  be  conceded  that  the  Human  Race  is  more 
thoroughly  assured  of  attaining  to  its  ultimate  happiness  if  such 
an  order  of  Divine  Providence  actually  prevails  over  its  his- 
tory, relations  and  conduct.  Nor  will  it  be  alleged  that  the 
Creator  coiUd  not  institute  such  a  comprehensive  Providence. 
We  must,  then,  believe  that  God  really  refrained  from  order- 
ing and  maintaining  such  an  economy  from  a  love  of  ease,  or 
an  apprehension  of  incurring  too  great  a  load  of  toil.  But  this 
were  a  conclusion  so  humiliating  and  derogatory  to  God's  char- 
acter as  to  warrant  its  prompt  dismissal.  It  cannot  be  dreamed 
that  His  attributes  of  Greatness  and  Goodness  would  permit 
Him  to  refrain  from  acting  in  full  harmony  with  His  Perfec- 
tion. How  can  men  conceive  of  the  Infinite  Creator,  then, 
who  rendered  unconscious  matter,  even  a  mirror,  adumbrative 
of  much  of  Hid  Majesty ;  of  a  Father,  the  Wisest  and  Best, 
who  is  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  His  tiniest  insect,  as  yet  so 
callous  and  so  haughty  as  to  exclude  mankind  from  His  Provi- 
dence ?  A  Race,  too,  for  whose  ultimate  benefit  all  the  lower 
orders  of  the  universe  are  so  manifestly  adjusted,  and  which 
He  exclusively  endowed  with  such  sublime  prerogatives  as 
render  its  members  capable  of  intelligently  inferring  His  glori- 
ous Attributes ;  of  daily  realizing  His  Wisdom  and  Goodness 
in  every  flying  insect !  That  He  should  only  have  excepted  a 
Race  which  alone  is  capable  of  appreciating  His  Providence, 
were  a  most  perplexing  riddle.  To  suppose  that  such  an  ex- 
ception wero  from  a  motive  of  slothfulness,  were  blasphemy. 
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Rather  by  far  let  men  cortunit  tbe  violenca  against  their  better 
nature,  and  deny  all  proofs  of  His  Being,  than  accept  a  God 
with  the  nature  of  an  iceberg.  That  were^  to  say  the  most,  not 
blasphemy  against  His  high  and  holy  nature. 

It  is  true,  mankind  remains  a  perennial  phenomenon,  and 
might  be  so  viewed,  apart  from  a  belief  in  a  reigning  Provi- 
dence. But  whilst  this  were  enough  consolation  for  an  Insect 
tribe,  it  were  not  sufficiently  consoling  to  an  order  of  beings 
endowed  withUnderstanding  and  Moral  Perception,  to  think 
that  their  propagating  and  digestive  organs  remained  in  a  nor- 
mally working  state.  It  were  but  a  poor  solace  to  be  assured, 
that  a  Creator  who  counts  the  fallen  dust  of  every  flower,  and 
provides  for  the  maturity  of  the  minutest  ephemera,  should 
be  content  with  caring  only  so  far  for  Mankind  as  not  to  suffer 
its  extinction.     Men  and  mullein-stalks  were  then  on  apar! 

Man  well  knows  his  insignificance  when  he  stands  by  an  an- 
cient pyramid.  But  when  he  once  sees  himself  as  the  '^  off- 
spring of  God;"  endowed  with  Intelligence  and  Moral  Percep- 
tion ;  as  the  connecting-link  with  God  in  the  long  chain  of 
Creation — then,  he  ceases  to  deprecate  his  individual  nothing- 
ness, and  begins  rather  to  wonder  over  the  fearfulness  and 
solemnity  of  his  being  and  position.  Every  point  in  his  his- 
tory assumes  a  significance ;  all  his  acts  and  changes  are 
dressed  in  a  robe  of  liccountability,  as  they  must  appear  in  the 
eye  of  his  Maker  too,  since  all  indwelled  in  His  Mind  in  the 
genesis  of  all  things,  and  stand  noted  in  a  book,  to  be  made 
manifest  in  letters,  which  may  be  read  while  running,  and 
understood  by  the  simple.  God  is  great  in  minuteness,  as  in 
magnitude,  since  the  same  hand  that  has  fitted  up  the  legs  of  a 
fly  with  all  the  properties  of  an  air-pump,  has  also  created  the 
Suns  of  other  Systems,  and  placed  them  so  far  away  that  their 
light  only  reaches  us  after  millions  of  years. 

A  chain  remains  what  it  is,  wherever  the  individual  links 
may  be  placed  in  the  series;  bat  we  have,  in  this  case,  some- 
thing more  than  unconscious  links ;  a  series  of  relations  con- 
fronts us,  maintained  by  efficient  powers,  which  are  countless 
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in  members.  One  act  is  pregnant  with  a  thousand  occasions  to 
many  other  acts,  whose  immediate  and  successive  effects  may 
remain  unknown  to  man,  but  can  still  never  be  annihilated*  The 
Infinite  Mind  traces  their  sequences  down  to  Eternity.  The 
virtuous  man  may  see  good  ground  for  his  zeal  and  heroism  to 
rest  on,  in  this  fact ;  zeal  and  heroism  in  the  interest  of  right 
and  truth,  and  his  endurance  of  self-denial,  and  renunciation 
of  the  world,  even  to  the  spurning  of  a  crown.  A  motive  is 
thus  suggested  to  the  humble  soul,  to  remain  faithful  in  that 
which  is  least  even,  no  less  than  in  great  trusts ;  to  set  store 
by  the  smallest  moral  act  also.  Though  it  may  be  of  so  trivial 
a  nature  that  Mortal  eye  cannot  discern  it  and  its  direct  effects; 
yet  an  earnest  word  spoken  in  defense  of  Truth  and  Virtue ;  a 
sincere  and  disinterested  act  performed  in  behalf  of  Innocence ; 
a  cup  of  cold  water  given  to  soothe  a  burning  brow ;  a  trifle 
done  in  aid  of  the  oppressed  and  suffering  ;  a  cheering  smile  or 
kindly  look  bestowed  on  an  orphan ;  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment to  promptness  and  diligence — to  all  these  acts  a  motive 
is  afforded.  The  actor  dies ;  nor  is  the  act  recorded  in  the 
Public  Records:  yet  are  their  immediate  effects  merged  in 
countless  successive  combinations,  until  the  last  grand  results 
appear,  it  may  be,  centuries  later,  in  a  far-off  region,  where  no 
eye  can  penetrate  or  retrace  it  to  its  far  remote  antecedent. 
Still,  the  Infinite  Mind  of  the  Creator  Jiad  never  for  a  moment 
lost  sight  of  it. 

And  just  as  broad  is  the  ground  for  anxiety  and  apprehen- 
sion too.  A  sense  of  responsibility  haunts  him  who  slights  the 
least  occasion  to  foster  Truth  and  Right,  be  it  through  pride, 
selfishness  or  indifference.  There  is  a  cause  adduced  for  alarm 
and  remorse  to  all  who  detract  from  Justice  and  Righteousness, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  simple  and  wavering,  through  frivolity  or 
malice,  in  conversation  or  conduct.  The  terror  of  death  may 
well  seize  on  him  who  sports  with  wrong;  who  commits  crimes 
in  cold  blood;  who  glories  in  his  shame;  who  lives  in  the 
service  of  evil ;  who  robs  society  of  its  moral  foundations ;  or 
who  entices  others  to  slay  the  Truth.  The  transgressor  dies,  and 
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is  long  forgotten.  Bat  his  wrongs  remain ;  their  sad  effects  con- 
tinue to  fruit  in  yet  other  and  largely  multiplied  crimes  ;  their 
poison  does  not  exhaust  itself  or  lose  its  malignity ,  but  spreads 
out  in  other  minds ;  yea^  in  the  evening  of  Time,  it  may  still 
be  alive  and  fatal.  And  no  one  can  affirm  that  the  primal 
spring  became  lost  to  the  Infinite  One.  Death  has  not  exon- 
erated the  criminal,  as  little  as  it  has  removed  him  from  God's 
eye.  If  it  be  possible  for  a  wrong-doer  to  escape  from  the 
Mind  of  the  Creator,  in  the  face  of  such  relations  with  his 
fellows,  then  might  man  also  escape  from  himself,  and  there 
were,  indeed,  no  God. 

We  have  recounted  some  of  the  principal  reasons,  by  which 
the  Theist  upholds  his  Greed  in  a  Divine  Providence.  It  roots 
itself  deep  and  wide  in  the  essential  Omnipresence  of  his  God ; 
in  His  inseparable  attributes  of  Wisdom  and  Benevolence;  in 
every  correct  conception  of  an  Intelligent  Creation ;  in  the 
ever-efficient  Candor  and  Perfection  pervading  the  vast  domain 
of  Nature.     So  broad  and  deeply-laid  are  its  corner-stones. 

Meanwhile,  in  upholding  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence, the  Theist  does  not  believe  in  departures  from  the 
ordained  order  of  the  Universe,  once  for  all ;  in  extinctions  of 
any  one  of  the  primal  Laws ;  in  miraculous  interventions ;  in 
alterations  of  the  eternally  proclaimed  decrees.  Such  a  regime 
of  ^*  special "  Providence  were  derogatory  to  the  Divine  Being* 
The  Theist  and  the  Deist  are  here  again  as  one.  And  why 
should  it  not  be,  that  both  should  be  moved  by  a  like  venera- 
tion for  his  boundless  Wisdom,  and  cherish  an  equally  exalted 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Being  ?  All  clear  light  shed  over  the 
region  of  Deism  is  but  reflected  light  from  the  plane  of  Theism. 
The  Theist  is  assured,  that  his  personal  existence  and  destiny 
are  embraced  in  the  Ground  Plan  of  the  Universe.  And  in 
this  conviction,  that  the  Infinite,  Wise  and  Good  Being,  as  the 
Creator  must  be  conceded  to  be,  has  surely  ordered  the  rela- 
tions of  all  things  with  a  wise  eye  to  the  highest  good  of  every 
single  creature,  after  the  measure  of  their  several  capacities 
and  relations  to  all,  he  realizes,  furthermore,  the  gratifying 
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consolation,  that  he*too  must  have  confronted  the  Divine  Mind 
eternally ;  and  that  from  the  Epoch,  in  which  };he  Plan  of  the 
Universe  had  been  Divinely  decreed,  the  Creator  most  likewise 
have  elected  such  a  history  of  relations  for  Himself,  as  He,  in 
His  Eternal  Wisdom  and  Love,  deemed  the  wisest  and  the  best. 

The  Greed  of  the  Theist,  concerning  a  special  Providence,  is 
simple,  reasonable  and  consoling.  He  believes  that  God  dis- 
cerns mankind  in  Love ;  that  He  discerns  human  motives  and 
conduct ;  that  man's  station,  relations,  vicissitudes  and  desti- 
nies are  no  surprises  to  God,  but  were  all  provided  for,  in  His 
Infinite  Wisdom  and  Charity ;  that,  whilst  his  weaknesses  and 
fatalities  are  not  ordained,  they  are  anticipated  and  overruled 
and  turned  into  occasions  of  far  higher  good,  according  to 
every  one's  capacity ;  that  man's  Maker  did  not  enrich  him 
with  such  lofty  endowments  as  to  elevate  him  above  all  other 
creatures  of  His  kind,  to  neglect  him  subsequently — still  less, 
to  render  him  more  miserable ;  but,  that  He  must  have  or- 
dained just  such  relations  and  occasions,  for  his  ultimate  happi- 
ness and  perfection ; — In  a  word  !  The  Doctrine  of  a  Special 
Providence  teaches,  that  the  Creator  knows  and  loves  mankind, 
ever  and  always,  because  of  His  Omniscience  and  Eternal 
Charity. 

Whatever  mystery  may  enshroud  the  dogma,  beyond  its 
plain  statement,  is  owing  to  the  meagerness  of  human  speech. 
Man  is  ever  prone  to  confound  God's  Intuitional  Knowledge 
with  human  /or^-knowledge ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  make  a 
distinction  between  God's  Science  and  God's  Prescience,  as  we 
speak  of  man's  ability  to  know  and  to/or«-know:  yet  in  God's 
mind  there  can  be  no  such  a  distinction  made.  The  Infinite 
Being  does  not  acquire  wisdom  and  knowledge  by  successive 
steps ;  there  can  be  no  loitering  deliberation,  no  repealing  of 
conclusions  by  reflection.  All  is  as  one  intuitive  glance.  By 
virtue  of  such  a  vision,  God  must  have  instantaneously  realized, 
from  Eternity  to  Eternity,  all  His  creatures ;  mankind  in  its 
totality,  with  all  the  individual  changes,  which  make  the  his- 
tory of  the  Race  too,  through  all  Eons,  down  to  Time's  end. 
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In  that  Primeval  Divine  Glance  was  determined  Creation ;  the 
Universe  of  Worlds ;  every  sphere  with  its  Creatures ;  Man- 
kind. Then  was  fixed  the  point  of  beginning  for  all  things ; 
man's  epoch ;  his  position  and  relation ;  his  capacities,  and  the 
utmost  bounds  of  their  exercise ;  his  moral  freedom,  with  its 
unique  limitation,  which  will  never  allow  mortals  to  so  abuse 
the  Will,  as  to  result  in  a  Surplus-Evil  in  Time,  but  only  so 
far  as  to  eventuate  in  ultimate  and  higher  good.  In  the  Intui- 
tive Divine  Vision  one  class  was  fitted  for  the  plow,  another 
for  the  sword,  a  third  for  the  throne — whether  each  class  fol- 
lowed the  call  or  not.  Then  the  adaptations  for  palace  and 
hovel  were  adjusted ;  the  ocean's  shores  and  the  hero's  power 
and  prestige — all  in  Infinite  Wisdom.  Then  were  the  talents 
and  powers  bestowed,  for  the  weal  of  the  masses,  to  the  An- 
tonii  and  the  Trajans ;  as  well  as,  for  scourges  to  a  people 
enervated  by  luxury  and  vice,  to  the  Domitians.  Then  were 
discerned  the  epochs  and  periods,  where  righteousness  and 
temperance  should  exalt  a  people,  as  well  as  those  eras  in 
which  sin  and  revelry  should  sink  others  under  the  earth,  as  a 
warning  to  still  others  on  the  way.  Then  were  grades  con- 
templated, vocations  fixed,  degrees  of  hope  and  trials  weighed, 
as  in  the  nicest  balances ;  and  the  doors  to  happiness  or  mis- 
ery hung  on  their  hinges,  to  be  pushed  ajar,  as  His  free  crea- 
ture would.  Then  were  discerned,  as  in  the  sun's  full  blaze, 
the  motives  of  the  wrong-doer,  who  heaps  up  his  ill-gotten 
gains ;  and  of  the  philanthropist's  anxiety  to  dispense  with 
generous  hand  in  acts  of  charity ;  then  it  was  seen,  when  merit 
must  go  unrewarded,  in  many  instances,  and  when  vice  would 
stalk  abroad  with  a  high  head ;  when  virtue  must  temporarily 
succumb ;  when  Right  should  be  slain  in  a  Baptist's  dungeon, 
and  lewdness  lie  in  a  Herod's  palace  on  a  bed  of  down.  Then 
was  fixed  in  the  conscience  of  man  the  mysterious  signal, 
which  never  fails  to  warn  at  the  approach  of  wrong,  even  under 
the  most  promising  garb,  nor  neglects  to  utter  words  of  good 
cheer  in  every  effort  of  integrity,  no  matter  how  heavy  the 
cross  that  must  be  borne.     And  of  all  the  characteristics  which 
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the  Creator  impressed  upon  all  the  creatures  of  His  hand^  in 
His  Beatific  Glance,  there  remains  none  to  mention,  which 
more  constantly  and  loudly  declares  the  fact,  that  He  is  ever 
yet  the  watchful  Governor  of  His  Universe,  in  all  its  history 
in  Time,  than  the  still  small  voice  of  His  Spirit,  which  no 
power  can  hush  from  saying,  *'  Thou  Shalt  !"  ^  Thou  Shalt 
Not  !^'  Hence,  the  worst  man  never  committed  a  bad  action 
without  some  compunction^  nor  a  good  one,  without  some 
delight. 

Yet  were  not  the  Freedom  and  Happiness  of  Mankind  in  the 
least  degree  forestalled,  by  the  fact,  that  the  Creator  did  dis- 
cern and  provide  for  all  things  simultaneously  with  the  genesis 
of  the  Universe  and  its  myriads  of  beings.  How  might  His 
creatures  in  any  wise  sufier  injury  or  loss,  in  consequence  of 
God  having  anticipated  and  made  provision  for  all  things  aris- 
ing, when  His  sole  motive  is  grounded  in  Infinite  Love?  Such 
a  misleading  thought  can  only  be  cherished  from  the  false  sup- 
position, that  man  might  fall  heir  to  a  still  larger  share  of 
liberty  and  felicity,  in  case  Q-od  were  only  now  to  issue  his  de^ 
creeSy  or,  that  he  must  necessarily  enjoy  less  freedom  of  action 
and  greater  limitations,  under  such  a  Prescience  of  the  Creator. 
Man's  ustis  loquendi  is  ever  in  correspondence  with  his  limited 
apprehension  of  knowledge.  A  certain  measure  of  uncertainty 
always  attaches  to  hds  fore-knowledge ;  in  every  human  antici- 
pation a  cloud  of  vagueness  and  doubt  impends,  because  he 
cannot  with  absolute  certitude  foresee  all  the  factitious  changes 
which  may  transpire.  In  the  mind  of  God,  however,  Science  is 
Prescience;  and  to  know  is  to  anticipate  emergencies  also. 
All  Science  is  Fiat-Science  in  the  Eternal  Mind.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  Creator  were  but  now  to  discern,  and  determine 
on  governing  the  relations  and  fitness  of  all  things,  according 
to  the  spontaneous  suggestions  of  His  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Love,  or  had  so  done  from  Eternity,  His  Providence  were  not 
in  the  least  difi'erently  affected.  In  both  instances  all  were 
still  as  it  is. 

But  why  should  not  God  also  order  and  determine  simulta- 
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tieonsly  with  His  discerning?  Why  should  such  a  Being  not 
at  the  same  time  ordain^  that  which  He  must  necessarily  know, 
in  virtue  of  His  Omniscience  ?  Why  should  He  recognize 
events  and  relations,  from  Everlasting  to  Everlasting,  and  yet 
postpone  decreeing  to  some  future  epoch  7  We  were,  under 
such  procedure,  obliged  to  assume  that  Ood's  mind  had  not 
been  thoroughly  active  or  fully  conscious,  at  the  era  of  Crea- 
tion, of  all  the  capacities  and  their  efficiencies,  which  yet 
emanated  from  His  hand,  and  that  He  had  formed  free  beings, 
without  also  fathoming  the  depth  of  their  motives  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Let  men  conceive  of  a  Divine  Providence  in  whatever  light 
they  please,  such  an  economy  still  remains  most  rational  and 
consoling  to  mankind.  The  Infinite  Being  must  have  discerned 
man — ^his  spirit  and  conduct — his  capacities,  inclinations  and 
relations,  from  Eternity ;  and  so  must  He  still  know  him,  being 
the  unchangeably  Omniscient  God.  God  must  have  been  solic- 
itous for  mankind  too,  from  Eternity,  and  must  ever  be,  since 
He  is  Infinite  Love.  Having  embraced  the  nature  and  history 
of  the  Race,  in  His  vision,  and  being  essentially  Love,  it  fol- 
lows that  God's  Providence  cannot  cease  to  be  eternally  active, 
without  in  the  least  infringing  on  man's  moral  freedom  and 
personal  peace. 

Man's  own  Conscience  can  alone  cause  him  anxiety.  And 
should  he  also  feel  at  ease  in  this  direction,  he  may  serenely 
await  all  future  developments.  If  even  the  Earth  were  to  pass 
away,  he  may  still  hope  for  a  higher  and  later  economy  to 
supervene  its  ruins,  with  unmistakable  confidence. 

We  have  said  that  the  Creator,  as  a  universal  Father,  could 
as  amply  care  for  the  good  of  all  and  the  happiness  of  each  one 
by  discerning  and  ordaining  all  things  simultaneously  with  the 
genesis  of  the  world,  as  He  would  have  provided  for  all,  did  He 
interfere  and  arrange  for  emergencies  as  they  transpire*  Yet, 
under  the  latter  assumption — which  has  been  styled  the  '*  Car- 
penter" method — His  Providence  must  strike  us  as  of  a  scant 
and  meagre  order,  indeed*  Man  must  first  be  inflamed  by  a 
25 
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species  of  jealousy,  because  God  did  not  choose  to  subordinate 
the  highest  good  of  all  to  one's  own  personal  selfishness^  in  His 
Universal  Plan,  and 

'*  All  thifl  dread  Order  break !    For  whom  T    For  thee, 
Vile  worm  I    0  Madness !  Pride !  Vanity !  '* 

Man  is  never  happier  than  when  he  enjoys  that  measure  of 
peace  which  comports  best  with  the  normal  bliss  of  the  universal 
whole.  The  individual's  cup  may  be  said  to  be  as  full  as  In- 
finite Wisdom  and  Benevolence  can  supply  it.  In  this  view, 
the  history  of  the  world  becomes  a  sacred  and  divine  order. 
The  least  event  becomes  clothed  with  significance  and  impor- 
tance, since  Supreme  Intelligence  must  have  determined  the 
plan  which  embraced  the  highest  good  for  all  after  an  infallible 
scale.  The  afiairs  of  every  man,  accordingly^  wear  a  grave 
aspect ;  his  position  on  the  world's  theatre ;  the  occurrences  in 
his  history,  all  is  correlated  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  by  the 
wise  and  kindly  hand  of  his  Maker.  It  is  literally  true,  then^ 
that  '^  the  hairs  on  his  head  are  numbered,  and  that  not  one  can 
fall  without  His  notice."  All  room  for  accidents,  which  might 
disturb  the  universal  plan,  is  closed,  since  we  cannot  conceive 
of  any  surprises  befalling  Supreme  and  Infinite  Intelligence. 

Neither  is  there  a  door  open  by  which  Fate  may  invade  the 
plane  of  God's  Providence.  Amid  all  the  conditions  and  occa- 
sions which  are  provided  for.  Certainty  is  still  assured.  But 
never  and  nowhere*  can  an  iron  Necessity  drag  man  violently 
and  involuntarily  on.  That  were  only  possible,  in  case  God 
had  fixed  upon  a  world-plan  regardless  of  man's  free  will,  and 
subsequently  woven  his  history  in  the  universal  warp  and  woof; 
or^  the  Creator  had  determined  His  Absolute  Decrees  over 
mankind,  without  including  man's  relations  therein.  But  Fate 
no  more  overhangs  human  relations^  in  the  economy  of  God's 
Providence,  than  were  man  and  his  history  to  be  but  now 
recognized  and  assigned^  by  God's  Wisdom,  Justice  and  Love, 
since  all  these  relations  are  only  adjusted  with  an  eye  on  the 
•choice  which  his  free  will  was  known  to  make.     His  duty  to 
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labor^  and  his  obligation  to  obey  the  dictates  of  enlightened 
Reason,  as  little  cease  to  bind  man,  as  Ood's  proffered  Grace 
becomes  either  ineffectual  or  superfluous. 

Nor  are  the  Prayers  of  mankind  to  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
meaning and  idle  exercise.  Mere  acts  of  devotion  play  the 
same  part^  under  the  Providential  Economy  of  Ood,  as  they 
must,  were  we  to  assume  that  God  did  but  now  and  from  time 
to  time  recognize  mankind  and  its  wants. 

a)  Prayer  is  not  designed  to  remind  the  Creator  of  man's 

actual  existence,  amid  the  myriads  of  beings.  His  eye 
discerned  him  ere  he  was  born. 

b)  Prayer  is  not  engaged  in  to  set  man's  needs  and  weak- 

nesses more  vividly  before  the  mind  of  God.  All  these 
were  and  are  better  known  to  the  Creator  than  they 
are  to  the  creature. 

c)  Prayer  is  not  an  expedient^  by  which  relief  measures  may 

be  suggested  to  God.     That  were  impertinence. 

d)  Prayer  is  not  resorted  to,  thereby  to  excite  God*s  mind  to 

acts  of  Love  and  Mercy.     "God  is  Love." 

e)  Prayer  is  no  device,  by  which  man  would  provoke  the 

Creator  to  depart  from  His  Plan,  and  perform  mirac- 
ulous works.  God  cannot  transgress  His  own  Laws,  in 
behalf  of  man's  selfish  and  short-sighted  interests. 

f)  Prayer  implies  a  power  and  willingness  on  the  part  of  God 

to  adapt  the  efficiency  of  His  Laws  to  the  good  of  His 
creatures  as  often  as  mortals  render  their  natures  ap- 
preciative of  such  accommodations. 
There  is  not  the  remotest  thought^  either  of  a  contradiction, 
or  annihilation  of  a  single  Natural  Law,  in  the  soul  of  a  sincere 
believer.    Yet  man  may  not  deny  to  the  Creator  the  power  and 
privilege  of  checking  and  directing  the  energy  of  His  own 
Laws,  whenever  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Love  deem  it  best.     Else 
were  God  the  subject  and  servant  of  His  own  Ordinances.    The 
artist  reserves  the  right  of  controlling  his  master-piece.     The 
artizan  reserves  the  power  of  setting  in  motion  and  at  rest,  his 
own  mechanism.     It  were  a  calamity,  could  an  engineer  not 
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increase,  decrease,  and  hold  entirely  at  bay,  the  velocity  of  his 
own  instrument.  Man  may,  in  many  instances,  temporarily 
neutralize  the  Law  of  Gravity,  or  the  tendency  in  water  to  seek 
its  own  level.  Yet,  in  such  cases,  no  one  thinks  of  annihilating 
or  contradicting  the  Laws  of  Nature.  Why  may  we  not,  then, 
consistently  accord  a  similar  prerogative  to  the  Creator? 

A  flood  or  a  conflagration  threatens  the  husbandman's  fields 
or  homestead.  Neither  can  be  thought  of  as  a  surprise  to  the 
Creator.  He  must  have  discerned  them,  prior  to  their  inoip- 
iency.  Were  there  no  ulterior  ends  to  be  reached  by  God's 
great  World-Plan,  than  the  preservation  of  personal  effects,  or 
even  of  human  life,  nothing,  surely,  were  easier  for  Omnipo- 
tence than  to  turn  the  channels  of  such  calamities,  or  even  to 
forestall  them  entirely.  Nor  is  it  absurd  for  man,  who  sees  not 
beyond  his  own  safety,  to  cry  to  God.  Knowing,  however,  that 
God's  World-Plan  far  transcends  the  mere  mundane  purpose  of 
securing  perishable  and  temporal  goods  and  chattels,  and  even 
the  nobler  end  of  adding  a  further  lease  to  individual  existence, 
man  commits  himself  the  closer  to  God,  whether  it  be  for  pres- 
ervation after  his  way,  or  God*s.  And  assuming  that  this 
world  looks  to  yet  others,  the  discipline  which  such  calamities 
and  their  exercise  efi'ect,  is  not  wholly  lost,  whether  his  prayer 
is  heard  after  his  interpretation,  or  after  God's  higher  render- 
ing. Having  prayed,  in  view  of  the  Hereafter,  man  may  pos- 
sess his  soul  in  patience,  amid  the  saddest  results,  when  his 
fresh  paroxysms  of  grief  have  allayed  themselves. 

In  no  event  does  the  theist  regard  Prayer  as  a  subterfuge,  or 
as  a  vain  compliment  to  God.  He  trusts  the  %dUmatum  of  Di- 
vine Decrees,  which  is  not  yet  manifest  to  his  mind.  Hence 
Prayer  is  a  filial  committal  of  himself  to  God's  Eternal  Wisdom 
and  Love — a  means  by  which  man  would  become  more  loyal  to 
God — an  act  which  we  may  only  believe  to  be  regarded  by  God 
with  stone-like  stoicism,  when  we  can  once  persuade  ourselves 
that  Love  and  ice  are  homogeneous  I 

The  creed  in  Divine  Providence  does  not  exonerate  man  from 
maintaining  his  legitimate  relation  and  pious  attitude  to 
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Ore«tor.  His  spirit,  life  and  history,  as  well  as  his  destiny, 
will  take  oomplexion  from  the  manner  in  which  he  exercises  his 
Free  Will  in  harmony  with,  or  in  opposition  to  God's  Will. 
Knowing  that  God  has  not  rigidly  fixed  an  iron-clad  or  uncon* 
ditjonal  decree  over  mankind,  he  knows,  too,  that  he  should 
stand  to  God  with  folded  hands,  and  bowed  head,  as  the  Infinite 
Source  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  He  dreads  to  grieve 
Him  by  an  antagonistic  attitude  towa  rds  Himself  or  His  Laws, 
and  thereby  forfeit  the  influx  of  benediction,  by  so  placing 
himself  and  life  beyond  His  outspread  wings.  His  theistio 
instinct  forever  challenges  a  healthy  human  spirit  to  heed  the 
obligation — Worship  God  !  Prayer  to  God  is  like  the  good 
subject's  renewal  of  Loyalty  to  his  King. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  as  the  Omniscient  Being  must  inev- 
itably have  ordained  the  very  best  economy  for  mankind,  man 
is  exonerated  from  the  duty  of  supplicating  His  mercy.  But 
that  were  to  say,  that  an  Infinitely  Just  and  Holy  Being  would 
establish  an  order  for  Hia  moral  creatures,  which  would  work  in 
a  sheer  mechanical  way,  and,  nolens  voUns,  perfect  their  na-, 
tures,  regardless  of  their  attitude,  conduct  and  relation  to 
Himself  and  His  just  Laws.    And  that  were  Fatalism. 

Or,  again,  if,  from  a  sense  of  humility  and  reverence  towards 
Gh)d's  Wisdom  and  Benevolence,  man  felt  too  timid  to  obtrude 
his  short-sighted  desires,  and  preferred  to  surrender  himself 
solely  and  implicitly  to  His  unchangeable  and  good  Will,  stich 
a  Faith  were  itself  cdready  an  order  of  Prayer  uncompressed  in 
words.  But  how  may  we  conceive  of  so  child-like  a  truth  to 
indwell  man's  soul  in  any  vivid  manner,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  finding  vent  ?  Such  soul-stirrings  only  remain  alive  and 
healthy,  by  overflowing  in  Thanksgiving,  Praise,  Supplication, 
Petition,  Intercession,  and  Confession. 

The  criticism,  frequently  made,  that  man's  Prayers  are  not 
always,  or  seldom,  answered,  does  not  in  the  least  unnerve  the 
Theist.  The  desire  to  have  Prayers  "  answered."  is  but  the 
superficial  ebullition  —  the  paroxysmal  overflow  —  of  man's 
sensual  weakness.     The  key-note  of  every  genuine  Prayer  is, 
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that  the  soul  may  be  brought  in  such  a  normal  relation  to  God, 
as  to  enable  Him  to  have  His  good  and  holy  Will  done  in 
Itself.  No  one  expects  to  be  *'Agard/*  if  by  Prayer  be  meant 
the  setting  up  of  man's  poor  wish  against  the  Will  of  the  Eternal. 
And  this  ought  to  close  the  question  of  man's  prayers  not  being 
^'  heard/'  or  '*  granted." 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  question.  ^'For,  on  the  other 
hand,  Prayer  is  and  remains  always  a  native  and  deepest  im- 
pulse of  the  soul  of  man ;  and,  correctly  gone  about,  is  of  the 
very  highest  benefit  (nay,  one  might  say,  indispensability)  to 
every  man  aiming  morally  high  in  this  world.  No  prayer,  no 
Religion^  or  at  least  only  a  dumh  and  lamed  one.  Prayer  is  a 
turning  of  one's  soul,  in  heroic  reverence,  in  infinite  desire  and 
endeavor^  towards  the  Highest,  the  All-Excellent,  Omnipotent, 
Supreme.  The  modern  Hero,  therefore,  ought  not  to  give  up 
praying,  as  he  has  latterly  all  but  done.'' 

"  Words  of  Prayer,  in  this  epoch,  I  know  hardly  any.  But 
the  act  of  prayer,  in  great  moments,  I  believe  to  be  still  possi- 
ble ;  and  that  one  should  gratefully  accept  such  moments,  and 
count  them  blest,  when  they  come,  if  come  they  do — which 
latter  is  a  most  rigorous  preliminary  question  with  us  in  all 
cases  ?  '  Can  I  pray  in  this  moment '  (much  as  I  may  wish  to 
do  so)?  '  If  not,  then  NO ! '  I  can  at  least  stand  silent,  inquir- 
ing, and  not  blasphemously  lie  in  this  Presence !  On  the  wholei 
Silence  is  the  one  safe  form  of  prayer  known  to  me,  in  this 
poor  sordid  era — though  there  are  ejaculatory  words  too  which 
occasionally  rise  on  one,  with  a  felt  propriety  and  veracity ; 
words  very  welcome  in  such  case  !  Prayer  is  the  aspiration  of 
our  poor  struggling  heavy-ladened  soul  towards  its  Eternal 
Father;  and  with  or  without  words,  ought  not  to  become  impos- 
sible, nor,  I  persuade  myself,  need  it  ever.  Loyal  sons  and 
subjects  can  approach  the  Ring's  throne  who  have  no  request 
to  make  there,  except  that  they  may  continue  loyal.  Cannot 
they?  ....  Silence,  Silence !  '  The  Highest  cannot  be  spoken 
of  in  words,'  says  Goethe.     Nothing  so  desecrates  mankind  as 
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their  continiial  babbling,  both  about  the  speakable  and  the 
unspeakable,  in  this  bad  time ! '' 

Thus  far  we  have  left  Garltlb  speak  in  his  own  rugged  way, 
not  so  much  to  endorse  his  view,  as  to  show,  that  there  are  other 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  exercise  of  prayer,  beyond  the 
anewers  looked  for«  That  Prayer  is  a  nobler  art  than  that  of 
an  everlasting  *' begging." 

The  Theist  does  not  stand  in  waiting  on  Miracles,  to  interrupt 
the  course  of  events,  which  is,  in  his  mind,  the  conduct  of  human 
afiairs  at  the  hand  of  Providence.  He  knows,  that  if  such 
wonders  stood  ready  at  the  call  of  his  prayers,  and  Omnipotence 
were  at  his  service  even,  mankind  were  not  as  happy,  by  far,  as 
the  economy  of  Infinite  Wisdom  renders  it.  Verily,  his  comfort 
arises  in  no  wise  from  a  hope  of  breaking  the  Divine  Order,  and 
of  turning  all  things  into  his  partial  and  selfish  groove.  But 
this  is  his  consolation,  that  his  self-surrender  is  enhanced,  the 
conviction  of  being  the  subject  of  Divine  notice  is  deepened,  a 
more  intimate  moral  communion  established,  and  a  consequent 
larger  influx  of  Grace  is  obtained.  His  daily  life  appears  to 
his  eye,  as  a  "  Diary  '*  of  Providence.  Under  no  conception  of  a 
Chance-conducting  would  his  destiny  appear  so  lucid,  or  so 
singularly  directed  as  to  have  his  many  vain  desires  forestalled, 
or  so  happily  translated  into  a  ^^  better  building  than  he  himself 
designed.'  He  recognizes,  that  by  a  superior  ordering,  no 
greater  benedictions  were  allowed  to  descend,  than  he  could 
utilize  and  appreciate,  and  thereby  have  prevented  a  larger 
bliss.  Never  could  his  weaknesses  and  faults,  which  he  may 
not  recall  without  grief,  have  been  so  happily  over-ruled,  apart 
from  the  control  of  God's  Fatherly  Love.  And  though  he 
could  not  trace  a  Divine  Superintendence  by  any  special  mile- 
stones, throughout  his  personal  life,  yet  were  there  still  a  thou- 
sand reasons  left  him,  to  rest  his  creed  upon,  that  he  is  not  an 
orphan  in  God's  Universe.  His  origin,  his  capacity  to  know 
and  love  his  Maker,  his  endeavors  to  reverence  and  obey  Him, 
the  consciousness  of  being  in  a  vastly  difi'erent  moral  relation 
to  his  Maker,  from  the  blasphemer,  all  such  considerations  pre- 
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vent  him  from  conceiving  of  God,  as  a  Being  like  unto  a  callous 
and  haughty  tyrant,  wholly  indifferent  and  heartless  of  His 
offspring. 

If  we  assume,  moreover,  that  the  Creator  from  eternity  dis- 
cerned His  plan  with  all  the  possible  changes  involved,  and 
ordained  the  Laws  of  Nature,  with  all  their  potencies  and 
functions,  acting  in  perfect  keeping  with  His  prescribed  order, 
both  in  the  physical  and  moral  worlds,  is  not  all  our  discussion 
of  a  Providential  government  a  mere  logomachy,  since  it  virtu- 
ally amounts  to  an  exclusion  of  God's  direct  influence  on  the 
universe  ? 

Certain  naturalists,  maintaining  a  special  Providence,  never- 
theless, hold  that  God's  Omnipotence  and  Omniscience  may  be 
all  the  more  becomingly  vindicated  by  assuming  that  the  Universe 
is  upheld  through  the  innate  energies  which  the  Creator  im- 
planted in  all  his  creatures  by  His  Fiat  in  the  genesis  of  things. 

But  assuming  the  Creator  as  the  original  and  primary  source 
of  the  Universe,  with  all  its  Laws  and  Forces,  on  which  the 
momentary  existence  of  all  depends,  is  it  in  any  sense  deroga- 
tory also  to  hold,  that  He  likewise  supplies  these  channels  and 
means  with  their  efficiencies,  by  a  method  so  Divine  as  to  be 
wholly  incomprehensible  to  us  ?  It  is  true,  an  artizan  does  not 
originate  and  sustain  the  energy  which  moves  his  mechanism ; 
this  is  apart  from  himself.  His  whole  part  lies  in  the  proper 
adjustment  of  all  its  members.  But  since  the  entire  organism 
of  Nature  is  God^s  product,  is  it  not  more  reasonable  also  to 
hold  that  from  Him  too  emanates  its  vitality  ?  In  view  espe- 
cially, of  the  numberless  remarkable  phenomena  and  striking 
coincidences,  which  appear  over  the  realm  of  Nature,  and 
which  can  hardly  be  satisfactorily  interpreted  by  the  mere  Law 
of  Motion,  His  immanency  is  more  consistently  predicated. 
How  many  inexplicable  secrets  lie  along  the  border-line  of  the 
Law  of  Reproduction,  in  any  other  theory,  both  of  animate 
and  inanimate  beings!  The  acute  Lord  Bonnet  indeed 
affirms,  that  our  imagination  alone  shrinks  from  accepting 
the  Evolution  theories,  whilst  his  reason   bravely  concedes 
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their  intelligible  explanations.  Bat  is  not  every  evolution 
scheme  somewhat  too  mystical  too  for  Reason's  acumen? 
JB.  (7.  The  seed  of  the  first  created  apple  must  have  been  many 
million  times  less  than  the  tree,  from  which  the  seed  of  the 
second  tree  evolved,  which  was  again  a  billionth  less.  Yet  the 
original  seed,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  embodied  the  essential 
parts  of  all  the  embryos  of  the  entire  race  of  apple-trees  de- 
scended from  ity  down  to  the  end !  Whilst  it  is  confessed,  that 
our  senses  are  not  the  nieasure  of  matter,  or  of  its  immensity, 
since  that  which  seems  infinitely  small  to  man,  may  strike 
another  species  as  infinitely  large  ;  still,  the  realm  of  mystery 
is  truly  opaque,  even  if  Reason  applies  the  theory  of  evolution 
to  its  keen  eye;  if  we  but  adjust  the  lens  for  the  purpose  of 
understanding  the  plastic  growth  of  a  mutilated  earth-worm. 
Bonnet  holds,  that  Nature  surrendered  her  world  of  mysteries 
entire  to  his  distinguished  fellow-townsman,  whilst  analyzing  a 
fertile  egg.  And  whilst  acknowledging  that  Nature  may  never 
have  unbosomed  her  treasure-trove  more  freely  to  any  eye, 
than  she  revealed  it  to  the  piercing  gaze  of  his  bosom  friend, 
may  we  not  safely  believe,  notwithstanding  that  mother  Nature 
yet  holds  some  of  her  secrets  to  herself?  He  discerned  the 
rudimental  embryo  of  a  bird  in  its  original  state,  in  its  gradual 
formation,  in  the  separating,  approximating,  dividing  and 
recombining  process  and  final  organization.  But  is  the  con- 
clusion, then,  an  infallibly  safe  one,  that  all  its  essential  parts 
were  actually  at  hand  in  its  genesis,  and  only  invisible  because 
of  their  transparency  7  The  profound  naturalist  tells  us  only 
what  he  observed,  and  leaves  all  inferences  and  conclusions  for 
his  thoughtful  readers.  The  evidence  of  a  fact,  snd  the  testi- 
many  of  it,  are  not  one  and  the  same  by  any  means.  "Evi- 
dence"  is  the  impression  which  a  phenomenon  makes  on  our 
senses;  whilst  '* testimony"  is  the  impression  which  our  re- 
ports make  on  other  minds.  A  Wolfi*  discerned  so  many  cells 
in  a  rudimentary  leaf;  and  also  noticed  their  vergings  towards 
and  from  each  other ;  their  whole  process  of  adjustment  into  a 
perfect  leaf.     So  far  he  affords  no   evidence.     But  when  he 
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concludes,  that  its  plastic  formation  is  owing  solely  to  constita- 
tional  motion,  he  renders  us  only  his  testimony,  and  must  permit 
us  to  ask,  Whence  was  the  first  impulse  t  Whence  that  uni- 
formity of  all  similar  leaves,  in  the  absence  of  all  Creative 
efficiency  ?  And,  in  the  case  of  animals  and  mankind — on  what 
exclusively  mechanical  laws  may  we  intelligently  account  for 
the  fixed  ratio  between  the  sexes  in  the  face  of  countless  ca- 
prices ? 

By  virtue  of  the  Divine  Influx  the  Sons  of  Nature  remain 
animated  and  efficient.  Man  errs,  however,  when  he  views 
them  as  relief  measures,  whereby  God  would  spare  Himself  the 
task  of  upholding  the  Universe.  In  the  eye  of  mortals  only 
are  they  means,  through  which  the  Creator  renders  His  motives 
active  and  proves  His  Power  and  Wisdom. 

It  were  possible  for  God  to  set  the  same  efficiency  to  flow 
directly  into  all  creatures,  independent  of  secondary  media^  as 
readily  as  to  originate  them  by  His  Will ;  but  a  Universe  that 
were  upheld  by  an  unbroken  series  of  miracles,  or  the  ceaseless 
exertion  of  Will-power  directly  inbreathed  into  every  creature, 
would  not  enhance  His  Majesty  or  challenge  the  wonder  of 
mankind  the  more.  The  Universe  were  a  dream-work,  in 
which  man  could  not  foreknow  the  Creator.  Intelligence  and 
design  a  moment  in  advance.  But  a  sovereign  does  not  abdi- 
cate his  crown,  though  he  governs  his  empire  through  subor- 
dinate Laws  of  Government.  And  must  we  exorcise  and 
banish  the  Creator  from  His  Universe  because  He  originated 
and  ordained  the  Majestic  Laws  of  Nature  ? 

Man's  moral  freedom  is  withal  not  infringed  on.  The 
Creator  ever  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  the  effect  in  the 
cause — every  conceivable  act,  result  and  relation  ;  He  provides 
for  the  maturing  of  all  events  which  are  not  ultimately  anta- 
gonistic to  His  Universal  Plan ;  He  allots  the  measure  of  forces 
and  channels ;  He  includes  His  moral  creatures — their  motives 
and  conduct.  Yet  is  not  moral  freedom  annihilated,  since  man 
is  not  a  subject  of  Unconditional  Decrees.  Men  may  elect 
both  motives,  means  and  ends  whilst  God  remains  sovereign 
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over  all.  He  is  Sorereign  over  means,  in  that  He  suffers  only 
such  to  be  adopted,  or  to  such  a  degree,  or  under  such  rela- 
tionsy  as  cannot  militate  against  His  ultimate  Designs.  And 
80  also  does  He  remain  Sovereign  over  motives  and  ends.  Such 
as  conflict  with  the  universal  good,  He  may  not  suffer  to  be 
conceived ;  He  may  frustrate ;  He  may  annihilate,  by  contrary 
ones,  which  are  equally  free.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  by 
which  His  Sovereign  Will  will  carry  the  victory  over  the  freely 
concerned  motives,  and  voluntarily  conducted  and  consum- 
mated deeds  of  man's  own  device,  without  laying  an  embargo 
on  the  creature's  liberty.  In  all  cases  we  may  conceive  of 
man  as  a  free  agent,  and  as  acting  spontaneously,  and  yet  in 
no  instance  as  standing  beyond  His  limitations — as  morally 
free,  as  if  God  had  lefb  him  wholly  (o  himself. 

Is  there  any  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  Creator  of 
the  Universe  should  have  deprived  Himself  of  all  authority, 
whereby  He  may  awaken  such  conceptions  in  His  intelligent 
and  free  creatures,  as  shall  work  together  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  His  Sovereign  pleasure,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
robbing  them  of  that  characteristic  which  constitutes  mankind 
the  master-piece  of  His  Handiwork  ? 

NoTB.— This  Esssay  is  mainly  bailt  up  from  the  suggestlye  works  of  a  Theo- 
logUn  of  the  laA  oentury— John  Frederick  Wilhelm,  Jerusalem. 


VII. 


THE  FOOLISHNESS  OF  PREACHING. 

BY  N.   0.   SOHABFFER,  PH.D. 

With  alarming  frequency  we  hear  the  assertion  that  preach* 
ing  belongs  to  the  lost  arts.  It  is  claimed  that  men  generally 
are  not  benefited  by  the  sermons  they  hear;  that  modem 
preaching  does  not  stir  the*  heart  and  quicken  the  seal  so  as  to 
impel  the  hearers  to  lead  better  lives ;  that  it  signally  fails  to 
inspire  the  masses  with  loftier  ideals,  with  stronger  motives 
and  more  powerful  incentives  than  those  which  the  world 
furnishes. 

To  some  extent  these  claims  may  be  founded  in  fact.  They 
are  no  doubt  made  upon  the  basis  of  personal  experience. 
They  are  uttered  sometimes  as  an  excuse  for  not  going  to 
church,  but  more  generally  with  the  sad  feeling  that  these 
things  ought  not  so  to  be.  Therewith  is  coupled  the  temptation 
to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  the  pulpit.  The  simplest  remedy 
that  suggests  itself  is  to  starve  out  or  drive  off  the  preacher^  in 
the  hope  that  better  luck  will  attend  the  next  call ;  or,  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  to  wander  from  church  to  church,  in  the  hope 
of  at  last  finding  the  right  man.  If  the  desired  success  does 
not  attend  any  of  these  efforts,  the  conclusion  is  accepted  that 
preaching  is  one  of  the  lost  arts. 

The  passage  in  1  Cor.  1 :  22  shows  that  already  in  Paurs 
time  some  people  considered  preaching  a  piece  of  foolishness. 
The  Corinthians,  who  were  versed  in  the  wisdom  of  Greek  phil- 
osophers, were  not  all  satisfied  with  the  preaching  they  heard. 
When  Paul  preached  on  Mars-Hill,  at  Athens,  some  mocked  ; 
others  said,  We  will  hear  him  again.  Only  a  part  of  his 
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audience  was  willing  to  come  back  and  hear  him  a  second  time. 
John  the  Baptist,  although  he  drew  large  crowds,  did  not  suc- 
ceed much  better  than  Paul.  There  were  hosts  among  his 
hearers  who  were  not  moved  by  the  Baptist's  call  to  repentance. 
Our  Lord  Himself,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  failed  to 
reach  all  His  hearers  so  as  to  induce  them  to  embrace  His  offers 
of  truth  and  salvation.  In  these  cases  the  blame  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  preachers.  One  was  the  Model  Man ;  the  other  two 
were  divinely  called.  The  cause  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  their 
preaching  must  have  been  in  the  hearers.  Evidently,  if  a 
listener  finds  that  a  sermon  does  not  lay  hold  of  his  inner  life, 
he  should  first  inquire  whether  the  fault  is  not  in  himself,  rather 
than  in  the  message  to  which  he  is  listening. 

Preachers  deserve  more  sympathy  than  they  usually  receive* 
The  public  lecturer  is  often  praised  because  he  is  more  inter- 
esting or  more  entertaining.  Those  who  have  tried  lecturing 
as  well  as  preaching  know  the  difference  from  experience*  A 
sermon  should  no  more  be  compared  with  a  lecture  than  the 
vegetation  of  your  wheat-field  with  the  recent  cyclone  at 
Reading,  Pa*  The  lecturer  spends  half  a  year  in  preparing 
what  he  is  to  say.  The  sermon^  on  the  contrary,  is  not  an 
occasional  thing,  like  a  cyclone  or  a  lecture.  The  lecturer  is 
expected  to  furnish  information  or  amusement,  which  the  au- 
dience would  otherwise  not  get ;  the  sermon  should  deal  with 
the  central  truths  of  Christianity,  which  arc  well  known.  The 
lecture  has  the  charm  of  novelty ;  the  lecturer  meets  a  new 
audience  every  night.  The  sermoniser  must  meet  the  same 
audience  Sabbath  after  Sabbath;  he  must  comfort  the  same 
mourners  year  after  year.  Neither  medicine  nor  law  makes 
such  constant  drafts  upon  the  productivity  of  the  brain.  Luther, 
after  the  delivery  of  one  of  his  earlier  sermons,  told  Staupitz 
that  preaching  would  kill  him  in  three  months.  Robertson, 
whom  Dean  Stanley  called  the  best  sermoniser  in  the  English 
tongue,  used  to  roll  on  the  floor  in  intense  agony,  after  the 
delivery  of  his  sermons.  Dean  Stanley  was  himself  called  to 
pass  through  the  experience  of  those  who  in  early  life  are 
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blessed  as  the  messengers  of  truth,  bat  who  in  later  days  lose 
their  hold  upon  the  people.  When  one  thinks  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  of  speaking  to  the  same  audience  week  after  week, 
upon  familiar  themes ;  of  the  listlessness  which  is  apt  to  follow 
the  wearing  off  of  the  charm  of  novelty,  instead  of  blaming  the 
men  in  the  pulpit,  one  must  rather  feel  surprise  at  the  measure 
of  their  success,  and  the  conscientious  layman  will  seek  rather 
to  help  them  by  a  proper  preparation  of  himself  to  hear  the 
preached  word. 

All  preaching  is  teaching,  the  latter  being  the  wider  term. 
Teaching  is  the  act  of  communicating  truth  of  any  kind.  In 
teaching  mathematics,  we  communicate  the  truths  of  quantity. 
In  preaching,  we  communicate  saving  truth.  Hence  preaching 
is  the  highest  form  of  teaching.  If  men  fail  in  the  lower  forms 
of  instruction,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  there  are  to  be  no  fail- 
ures in  this,  the  highest  form  of  instruction  ?  The  same  causes 
of  failure  exist  in  each.  Some  students  fail  to  learn  because 
they  go  to  class  with  certain  prejudices  against  those  who  teach* 
Here  lies  a  prolific  source  of  failure.  A  Massachusetts  chaplain 
was  compelled  by  General  Butler  to  preach  in  a  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Norfolk  to  an  audience  of  people  who  were  also  there 
by  the  general's  orders.  How  to  overcome  the  prejudices  in 
their  minds  was  the  first  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  chaplain. 
He  began :  ^^  My  friends,  I  am  here  by  no  choice  of  mine.  I 
came  to  your  city  as  chaplain  to  look  after  the  souls  of  my 
neighbors,  who  are  here,  as  I  am,  under  military  orders.  I 
stand  in  the  place  of  your  honored  pastor  by  command  of  my 
military  superior;  but  I  am  a  preacher  of  the  same  Christ 
whom  you  possess,  and  I  ask  you  to  hear  me  for  His  sake.''  He 
had,  it  is  said,  a  respectful  hearing  for  the  next  three  months. 
Unfortunately,  the  preacher  does  not  always  know  the  hin- 
drances in  people's  minds,  and  hence  cannot  thus  adroitly 
remove  them.  In  such  instances  the  hearer  should  himself  lay 
them  aside. 

Pupils  may  exhaust  themselves  by  midnight  study,  or  by 
base-ball.    The  best  teaching  will  then  not  reach  the  mind. 
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How  often  people  go  to  church  with  their  mental  powers  jaded 
or  even  exhausted !  Brain-workers  are  constantly  in  danger 
of  coming  to  the  house  of  worship  unfit,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, to  engage  in  its  services.  A  parallel  we  find  in  the  habit 
of  some  people,  who  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  just  before 
going  to  bed.  The  Holy  Book  may  then  seem  stale  and  insipid, 
because  they  are  too  tired  to  read.  The  fault  does  not  lie  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but  in  the  reader  himself. 

Many  pursuits  destroy  the  mind's  receptivity  in  other  direc- 
tions. Professor  Bain  says :  ^^  When  Drawing  is  pursued  so  as 
to  become  a  taste  and  a  fascination,  it  is  too  engrossing  ;  it  dis- 
turbs  the  balance  of  the  mind  and  indisposes  for  other  tasks." 
He  then  goes  on  to  show  how  painting  and  drawing  may  unfit 
the  mind  for  the  abstract  and  analytical  procedure  of  science 
by  imparting  a  too  exclusively  pictorial  character  to  the  intel- 
lect. The  exclusive  training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand  may  unfit 
us  to  take  in  truth  by  the  ear.  Paul  hints  that  the  interest  of 
the  Corinthians  in  the  wisdom  of  the  philosophers  unfitted  them 
for  getting  any  benefit  from  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the 
foolishness  of  preaching.  Our  daily  life,  our  habits  of  thought, 
may  unfit  us  for  hearing  the  message  of  the  gospel.  Every 
student  should  take  warning  from  the  lamentable  experience 
of  Darwin. 

People  often  go  to  church  with  unwarranted  expectations. 
They  seek  what  it  is  not  the  office  of  the  pulpit  to  give.  For 
instance,  it  is  not  the  aim  of  the  true  preacher  to  amuse  by 
sallies  of  wit,  or  by  a  brilliant  display  of  rhetoric,  or  by  a  show 
of  scholarly  erudition.  Some  one  has  said  that  there  are  many 
roads  in  England,  but  they  all  lead  to  London.  In  the  Bible 
there  are  many  texts,  but  they  all  lead  to  Christ.  Whoever 
comes  to  church  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  hearing 
about  Christ's  mediatorial  work,  deserves  to  be  disappointed. 
If  the  truth  concerning  Christ  and  Him  crucified  does  not  edify 
the  soul,  something  has  gone  wrong  in  the  inner  life  of  the 
hearer. 

This  brings  us  to  the  saddest  sight  which  can  be  witnessed  at 
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church — that  of  a  soul  hungering  for  the  bread  of  life,  and 
being  fed  upon  the  husks  of  rhetoric,  elocution  or  dialectics. 
After  all,  it  will  not  do  for  the  clergy  to  cast  upon  the  people 
all  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  their  pulpit  efforts.  The  majot 
part  of  the  blame  is  to  be  laid  upon  their  own  habits  of  life  and 
thought,  and  upon  their  false  conceptions  of  what  constitutes 
success  in  public  speaking.  No  amount  of  gesticulation  and  no 
tricks  of  the  voice,  however  skillfully  executed,  can  atone  for 
the  lack  of  inner  depth  and  earnestness.  What  the  heart  has 
not  felt,  the  lips  cannot  utter  with  telling  effect.  In  this  respect 
many  sermons  are  masterpieces  of  foolishness.  The  attention 
of  the  listener  is  drawn  away  from  the  thought,  and  directed  to 
the  'figures  of  speech,  to  the  graceful  gestures,  to  the  intona- 
tions of  the  voice.  With  each  new  effort  to  succeed,  the  delivery 
becomes  more  artificial,  more  abominable.  Theremin's  theory, 
that  eloquence  is  a  virtue,  not  a.  fine  art ;  that  the  success  of  a 
speaker  is  to  be  measured  by  his  ability  to  influence  the  will 
of  his  hearers,  would  save  our  preachers  from  a  multitude  of 
sins.  When  people  return  from  church  praising  the  learning 
or  the  delivery  of  their  minister,  it  is  prima  facie  evidence  that 
he  has  failed.  Of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  the 
Scriptures  tell  us  nothing  in  regard  to  style  of  speaking,  except 
that  He  sat  and  taught  the  people ;  but  we  read  that  the  multi- 
tudes were  astonished  at  His  doctrine,  at  the  substance  of  what 
He  uttered.  They  had  no  inclination  to  think  of  aught  else 
when  He  opened  His  lips.  The  ideal  of  public  speaking  includes 
a  mode  of  utterance  so  natural  and  so  faultless  that  the  audience 
forget  all  about  the  speaker  and  think  only  of  what  he  is  say- 
ing. This  ideal  was  realized  in  Jesus,  whom  we  might  style 
the  Great  Preacher,  with  the  same  propriety  with  which  He  is 
called  the  Great  Teacher. 

The  aim  to  make  the  audience  forget  all  about  oneself  and  to 
influence  their  hearts  and  lives  by  making  them  think  exclu- 
sively of  what  is  said,  must  exert  a  most  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  habits  of  study  which  it  young  preacher  forms.  It 
will  cause  him  to  lay  less  stress  upon  externals  and  to  attach 
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more  importanoe  to  graver  parsaits,  such  as  tend  to  furnish 
him  materials  with  whioh  to  edify  the  people.  Whilst  he  will 
be  in  the  world  he  will  not  be  of  the  world,  but  the  current  of 
his  thinking  will  be  directed  heavenward  and  toward  Christ, 
from  whom  he  will  seek  inspiration,  moral  force  and  energy  of 
will. 

Congregations  seeking  pastors,  have  a  strong  preference  for 
young  men.  In  view  of  this  fact  some  one  who  had  himself 
grown  gray  in  the  profession,  recently  made  the  facetious  re- 
mark that  when  a  minister  of  fifty  is  without  a  charge,  it  would 
be  a  kindness  to  hit  him  on  the  head  with  a  club  as  one  no 
longer  wanted  on  the  earth.  Perhaps  this  preference  of  our 
congregations  is  more  excusable  than  it  appears  at  first  sight. 
The  young  man  usually  leaves  the  Seminary  feeling  that  he  has 
a  message  which  he  must  deliver.  The  success  of  his  early 
efforts  often  spoils  him  for  life.  For  as  soon  as  he  gets  away 
from  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of  the  school  of  the  Prophets, 
the  ideas  and  thoughts  which  force  their  way  into  the  chambers 
of  the  soul  partake  of  the  nature  of  things  temporal  and 
earthly.  If  cherished  and  harbored  during  the  hours  of  study, 
these  soon  sink  into  the  hidden  depths  of  the  soul  and  fill  the 
ante-chamber  of  consciousness  with  things  worldly  and  unholy; 
What  is  thus  thrown  into  the  alembic  of  the  mind  is  recom- 
bined  into  new  forms,  and  the  individual  is  often  surprised, 
sometimes  horrified  at  the  ideas  and  thoughts  which  thereupon 
reappear  spontaneously  above  the  plane  of  consciousness.  Is 
it  strange  that  such  a  man  gets  no  ideas  which  serve  to  edify  the 
people  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  holy  and  inspiring  thoughts 
shall  well  up  from  the  hidden  depths  of  a  soul  that  receives 
only  things  worldly  and  unholy  ?  The  preacher  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  guarding  the  sub-conscious  life  of  the  soul. 

St.  Philip  Neri  claimed  that  if  he  had  a  dozen  really  de- 
tached men  he  would  soon  be  able  to  convert  the  world.  What 
is  a  detached  man  ?  John  Henry  Newman  explains  it  thus : 
To  be  detached  is  to  be  loosened  from  every  tie  which  binds 
the  soul  to  the  earth,  to  be  dependent  on  nothing  sublunary,  to 
26 
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lean  on  nothing  temporal ;  it  is  to  care  simply  nothing  what 
other  men  choose  to  think  or  say  of  us  or  do  to  us ;  to  go  about 
our  own  work,  because  it  is  our  duty,  as  soldiers  go  to  battle, 
without  a  care  for  the  consequences ;  to  account  credit,  honor 
name,  easy  circumstances,  comfort,  human  affections  just 
nothing  at  all  when  any  religious  obligation  involves  the  sacri- 
fice of  them.  How  can  this  rare  virtue  of  detachment  be  at- 
tained ?  In  the  degree  and  to  the  extent  that  a  man  gets  close 
to  his  Saviour,  in  that  degree  and  to  that  extent  does  he  be- 
come a  detached  man.  Was  this  not  the  secret  of  Paul's 
success?  The  student  of  the  gospels  may  daily  listen  to 
Christ's  words,  observe  His  method  of  communicating  truth 
to  the  multitudes,  and  imbibe  the  spirit  of  fervent  charity 
which  permeated  all  His  acts  as  well  as  His  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  men  in  every  age 
and  clime.  The  preacher  with  these  habits  of  study  need  sel- 
dom commit  the  folly  of  uttering  with  his  lips  what  was  never  in 
his  heart,  and  although  his  preaching,  like  St.  Paul's,  may 
appear  to  some  as  a  piece  of  foolishness,  to  others  it  will  be  a 
message  unto  salvation. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Atomsment. — SoTERiOLooT.  The  Sacrificial,  in  Contrast  with  the  Penal,  Sub* 
stitutionary,  and  Merely  Moral  or  Exemplary  Theories  of  Propitiation.  By 
S.  G.  Burney,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Cumber- 
land UniYtrsity.  Pp.  xvi.  and  400.  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Publishing 
House,  Xashyille,  Tenn.,  1888. 

This  work  coDsists  of  a  series  of  lecturen  delivered  by  the  author 
to  the  theological  classes  of  Cumberland  Universitj.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  first  containing  a  review  of  Christian  Soteriologj, 
the  second  treating  of  the  Nature  of  Atonement,  and  the  third  of 
the  Extent  of  the  Atonement.  The  subject  of  the  last  part  is  treated 
only  briefly,  as  the  author's  conclusion,  that  the  atonement  is  uni- 
versal, follows  necessarily  from  his  p^eneral  position. 

The  general  drifl  of  the  thought  of  the  book  is  indicated  with 
sufficient  clearness  in  the  title-page.  It  is  an  argument  against  the 
theories  of  penal  substitution,  of  governmental  expediency,  and  of 
moral  influence,  and  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
the  term  sacrifice  being,  of  course,  taken  in  a  sense  entirely  diflerent 
from  that  which  it  bears  in  the  theory  of  Anselm.  The  reasoning  of 
the  book  proceeds  throughout  on  scriptural  principles  and  is  based 
on  scriptural  data.  It  is,  therefore,  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  being 
philosophical  only  and  not  scriptural.  The  author,  who  is  a  keen 
logician,  possessing  evidently  a  legal  turn  of  mind,  in  whose  case 
the  title  of  LL.D.  has  some  real  significance,  subjects  the  theories 
which  he  opposes  to  a  most  searching  criticism  in  the  light  of  Sacred 
Scripture ;  and,  in  contrast  with  the  views  which  he  rejects,  brings 
out  his  own  doctrine,  especially  in  the  second  part  of  the  book. 
Those  who  believe  that  the  theorv  of  vicarious  punishment,  or  of 
penal  sufiering,  has  an  impregnable  foundation  m  Scripture,  will 
not  only  find  this  book  to  be  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive 
reading,  but  they  will  discover  also  that  the  theory  in  question  has 
really  no  better  basis  in  the  Bible  than  it  has  in  reason. 

Against  the  current  theory  of  the  atonement  as  a  satisfaction  of 
divine  justice  by  the  sufiering  of  the  penalty  of  sin  on  the  part  of 
the  sinless  Christ,  the  author  conducts  a  most  keen,  and  we  believe 
entirely  successful,  polemic.  He  shows  that  the  notions  of  moral 
substitution,  and  of  the  imputation  or  transference  of  guilt  and 
righteousness  from  one  moral  agent  to  another,  are  contradictory^ 
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and  therefore  self-destructiTey  conceptions.  The  notion  of  ^ilt,  for 
example,  is  a  mere  abstraction  without  reality,  when  considered  as 
something  separate  and  apart  from  the  person  of  the  asent  whose 
guilt  it  is.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  notion  of  righteonsneBS. 
Guilt  is  a  condition  of  the  person,  resulting  from  the  wrong  exer- 
cise of  his  will,  which  condition  God  cannot,  by  an  arbitrary  fiat, 
connect  with  another  person.    God,  then,  could  not  impute  the 

fuilt  of  Adam  to  his  posterity;  nor  could  He  impute  the  guilt  of 
umanity  to  Christ,  and  then  punish  Him  in  our  stead«  This  woald 
be  to  confound  and  blot  out  all  moral  distinctions. 

Nor,  again,  is  it  possible  for  one  person  to  assume  the  guilt  of 
another  and  voluntarily  to  suffer  the  penalty  for  him.     Penalty, 

fuilt  and  criminality  are  inseparable  conceptions ;  and  no  one  can 
ear  another's  penalty,  because  no  one  can  become  guilty  of  an- 
other's crime.  Moral  substitution,  whether  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary, according  to  Dr.  Bumey,  is  a  psychological  impossibility. 
"  Whatever  else  another  may  do  for  me,  he  can  never  take  my  con- 
science or  mental  states  and  make  them  his  own,  and  give  me  his 
conscience  and  mental  states  in  return.  As  easily  could  he  impart 
to  me  his  own  personality  and  take  mine"  (p.  241).  And  yet,  if 
one  reflects  for  a  moment,  he  will  come  to  see  that  that  it  precisely 
what  moral  substitution  would  mean.  On  the  subject  of  voluntary 
penalty  our  author  says :  *'  As  passive  obedience  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  so  is  voluntary  penalty  an  absurdity ;  for  voluntariness 
aud  penalty  are  mutually  exclusive.  If  you  pay  a  fine  imposed  as 
punishment  upon  a  friend  for  crime,  you  are  not  his  substitute. 
Your  payment  is  not  a  penalty,  but  a  benefaction  to  a  friend.  Pen- 
alty and  benefaction  differ  as  widely  as  the  poles  "  (p.  195). 

The  suffering  of  Christ  in  our  behalf,  and  for  our  sins,  according 
to  Dr.  Bumey,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  benefaetion,  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  penalty,  it  was  a  voluntary  surrender  of  His  life  in  our  be- 
half; but  a  penalty  b  never  a  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  him 
who  suffers  it  The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  in  the  nature  of  a 
sacrifice ;  but  a  sacrifice  never  has  the  character  of  a  penalty.  With 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  God  was  well  pleased ;  it  was  to  Bim  an  odor 
of  a  sweet  smell  (Eph.  5:2);  but  the  contemplation  of  punishment 
can  afford  God  no  pleasure.  ''  All  sacrifices,"  says  our  author  truly, 
however  strangely  it  may  sound  to  some  ears,  **  are  acts  of  religious 
worship.  No  acts  of  religious  worship  are  or  can  be  penal.  .  .  .  Sac- 
rifice is  an  act  expressive  of  obedience,  reverence,  love  to  God. 
Penalty  is  an  expression  of  God's  displeasure  against  the  disobe* 
dient "  (p.  234).  The  sacrifice  of  Christ,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  ethical  act — not  a  passive  obedience,  in  the  sense  of  the  suffering 
of  penalty — but  an  ethical  act  or  deed,  in  which  His  life  of  obedi- 
ence, or  of  supreme  love  to  God  and  man,  came  to  its  perfect  cul- 
mination. 

As  an  ethical  act,  or  series  of  ethical  acts,  the  sufferings  of 
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Christ  had  a  sigDificanca  first  in  relation  to  Himself.  It  was  the 
coDdition  of  the  perfection  of  His  moral  character  as  the  Mediator 
or  Saviour.  It  served  to  make  Him  perfect  as  the  author  of  our 
salvation.  "  The  doctrine  here  (Heb.  2:10)  plainly  taught  is  not 
that  Christ's  sufferings  in  any  way  save  men,  but  bj  His  sufierine 
He  became  what  He  is,  namely,  the  author  of  salvation.  His  death 
did  not  destroy  sin,  or  the  devil,  but  throuj^h  Hit  death  He  became 
the  antidote,  the  destroyer  of  sin  "  (p.  199).  Again :  "  What  He 
did  and  suffered  is  referred  to  (in  Scripture)  only  as  the  essential 
conditions  by  which  He  became  what  He  really  is — a  living  per- 
sonal Saviour,  who  justifies  and  saves  by  imparting  His  own  nature 
to  those  united  to  Him  by  faith.''  "  It  is  the  living  Christ,  not  the 
dead,  that  justifies,  that  saves  "  (p.  255).  This  thought,  that  it  is 
the  living  Christ,  not  Hb  sufferings,  nor  His  death,  nor  His  teach- 
ing, nor  His  example,  that  saves  the  sinner,  recurs  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms  in  the  book  under  notice,  and  is  set  forth  with  an  earnest- 
ness and  vigor  which  remind  us  of  the  way  in  which  the  same  great 
truth  has  in  times  past  been  presented  in  the  pages  of  this  Remevo, 

But  the  suffering  of  Christ  has  a  meaning  and  purpose  also  in 
relation  to  Ood,  In  this  regard  it  has  the  character  of  a  propitiation 
— is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  "  It  propitiates  in  some  sense,  so  that 
God  may  oe  merciful  without  being  unjust — that  He  may  pardon 
without  inflicting  punishment "  (p.  310).  It  has  this  propitiatory 
character,  however,  not  as  being  tne  payment  of  the  penalty  of  sin 
for  others,  but  as  being  the  supreme  act  of  perfect  obedience  on  the 
part  of  Christ  Himself,  an  obedience  which  He  owed  God  for  Him- 
self as  Mediator,  and  with  which  Ood  was  well  pleased.  ''  The  sac- 
rificial death  of  Christ  seems  to  propitiate,  because  it  was  an  act  of 
perfect  obedience — obedience  unto  death — which,  as  a  sacrifice,  was 
to  Ood  a  sweet-smelling  savor"  (p.  310).  To  the  question,  how 
this  act  of  obedience  can  have  such  propitiatory  effect  upon  the 
divine  miod,  the  author  replies  that  omniscience  alone  could  give  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  answer.  He  adds,  however,  that  the  fact  is 
no  more  mysterious  than  is  the  fact  that  the  obedience  of  a  child  is 
pleasing  to  the  mind  of  a  parent,  or  the  fact  that  the  confession  of 
an  offence  tends  to  take  away  the  indignation  of  the  offended  party. 
"  What  Ood  has  made  an  iodigenous  law  of  the  human  mind  and 
a  rule  of  conduct,"  he  says, ''  is  perhaps  a  characteristic  of  His  own 
mind,  and  a  rule  of  His  own  administration.'* 

The  idea  of  propitiation,  however,  is  not  fulfilled  merely  in  the 
death  of  Christ  It  becomes  real  and  effectual  for  sinners  only 
through  repentance  and  sanctification,  of  which  it  is  the  indispen- 
sable condition.  "  Christ,  through  obedience  unto  death  and  His 
resurrection,  becomes  the  propitiation  or  medium,  through  whom 
God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  operates  upon  men,  and  through  whom 
men  have  access  to  God."  ''  His  propitiation  has  its  inception  in 
His  obedient  and  sacrificial  death,  and  its  completion,  or  life-giving 
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power,  in  His  miDistrations  as  the  living  Christ "  (p.  357).  To  the 
question,  bow  the  divine  pleasure  can  come  to  rest  upon  the  sioner 
in  consequence  of  the  propitiation  of  Christ,  Dr.  Bumey's  answer 
would  be,  that  this  is  possible  only  inasmuch  as  that  propitiation 
carries  in  itself  the  possibility  of  the  sanctification  of  the  sinner  and 
the  formation  in  him  of  a  Christ-like  character  through  vital  union 
with  Him.  He  repeatedly  calls  attention  to  the  analogy  between 
Adam  and  Christ,  and  maintains  that,  as  the  f<irmer  has  corrupted 
the  race  by  communicating  to  it  his  depraved  nature,  according  to 
the  law  of  heredity,  so  Christ,  who  is  a  quickening  Spirit,  regener- 
ates and  sanctifies  it  by  the  communication  to  it  of  His  sanctified 
nature.  The  sinner,  then,  is  justified,  or  made  righteous,  not  by 
the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness,  which  would  only  make 
him  ptUaiively,  not  really,  righteous,  but  by  an  impartaUon  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ.  "God  recognizes  those  that  believe  in 
Jesus  as  righteous,  simply  because  they  are  made  partakers  of 
Christ's  righteousness — not  imputed,  but  imparted.  Christ  is  liter- 
ally the  iXrd  our  righteousness  "  (p.  809). 

Here,  however,  is  a  point  at  which  we  believe  some  caution  is 
required,  aod  at  which  £)r.  Burney's  view  needs  to  be  further  elab- 
orated. How  are  we  to  think  of  this  impartation  of  righteousness? 
This  might  be  conceived  in  such  a  way  as  would  bring  us  back  to 
the  notion  of  that  logical  realism,  which  would  make  of  the  con- 
ception of  righteousness  a  substantial  reality,  capable  of  being  sep- 
arated from  the  person  whose  possession  it  is,  and  given  to  another 
— a  notion  against  which  Dr.  Burney  rightly  contends  all  through 
this  book.  The  idea  of  the  impartation  of  Christ's  righteousness 
must,  then,  not  be  understood  as  if  the  moral  quality  of  Christ 
formed  a  certain  divisible  and  separable  quantitv,  from  which  a 
part  might  be  taken  and  given  to  another ;  as  the  blood,  for  exam- 
ple, may  be  taken  from  the  veins  of  one  individual  and  infused  into 
those  ot  another.  The  expression  can  have  a  sound  sense  only 
when  understood  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  sinner,  through  a 
spiritual  and  ethical  communion  with  Christ,  is  led  to  form  the 
same  moral  character  that  belongs  to  Christ.  One  man  can  impart 
his  character  or  his  virtues  to  another  only  by  inducing  that  other 
to  reproduce  those  virtues  in  himself  by  his  own  personal  activity. 
The  impartation  of  righteousness  from  Cbrist  to  the  sinner  cannot 
take  place  through  a  physical,  but  only  through  a  moral  process ; 
though  at  the  basis  of  this  moral  process,  and  conditioning  it,  there 
must  be  supposed  a  transcendental  divine  operation  or  influence 
affecting  human  nature  in  a  way  to  counteract  the  vitiating  influ- 
ence derived  from  the  first  Adam.  Of  course  Dr.  Burney  would 
agree  to  this ;  for  he  says  that  *'  the  Second  Adam,  having,  through 
obedience  unto  death,  and  being  raised  to  newness  of  life,  become 
a  life-giving  Spirit,  or  source  of  spiritual  life,  imparts  His  spiritual 
iife  without  any  divarication  or  diminution  of  His  own  life  to  all 
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that  believe  on  Him"  (p.  851).     But  we  would  have  been  glad  if 
at  this  point  the  theory  had  b^n  more  fullj  developed. 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  pursue  the  subject  any  further.  We 
have  given  the  salient  features  of  the  book  before  us,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  author's  own  words.  Though  we  do  not  think  that  we 
have  done  the  book  an  injustice,  yet  we  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  do  full  justice  to  such  a  work,  on  such  a  subject,  in  a 
short  notice.  Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  book 
originated,namely,  asa  series  of  lectures  to  theological  students, 
it  abounds  somewhat  in  repetitions,  and  is  perhaps  somewhat  de- 
fective in  the  arrangement  of  the  material.  These  are,  however, 
not  serious  blemishes,  and  the  p^eneral  theological  reader  will  not 
obiect  to  them.  The  earnest  student  who  desires  light  on  a  difficult 
subject,  and  who  in  theology  cannot  be'  satisfied  with  fictions,  but 
demands  reality,  will  give  this  book  a  hearty  welcome,  and  read  it 
with  interest  and  profit.  W.  Rupp. 

H16TOBT     OT     GXBMAN    TbZOLOQT     IK    THE    NiNSTIEMTH      ClNTURT.       By     F. 

Lichtenberger,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology  at  Paris. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  W.  Hastie,  B.  D.,  Examiner  in  Theology,  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Edinburg.  Edinburg :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  83  George  Street,  1889. 
New  York :     Scribner  and  Welford.     Price  $6.60. 

In  Protestant  and  progressive  theology  Germany  occupies  the 
most  advanced  position  and  exerts  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
religious  thought  of  the  aee.  Nearly  all  the  leading  theologians 
of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  her  sons  and  teachers  in  her 
universities.  Some  knowledge  of  German  theologv  has  therefore 
become  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  iheological  student  and  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  theological  science.  In  view 
of  this  fact  the  work  before  us  may  be  said  to  supply  a  real  want, 
deeply  felt  for  some  years  by  educated  ministers  not  well  versed  in 
the  German  language.  Of  the  work  itself  the  translator  in  his 
preface  very  truly  says :  "  It  is  the  work  of  a  singularly  gifled 
and  qualified  scholar,  who  has  brought  the  fullest  knowledge  and 
the  most  patient  industry  to  his  task.  Grounded  not  only  upon  a 
conscientious  study  of  the  sources  of  the  subject,  but  upon  faithful 
reference  to  all  that  has  been  lately  written  worth  reading  upon  it, 
it  is  pervaded  at  the  same  time  by  a  living  sympathy  for  all  that  is 
highest  and  most  enduring  in  modern  theological  thought,  and  its 
representations  and  judgments  are  restrained  and  guided  by  an 
independent  critical  laculty  and  an  earnest  regard  for  practical 
Christian  truth.  It  is  written  not  only  with  the  full  mastery  of  a 
matured  and  vigorous  mind,  but  with  the  easy  grace,  the  penetrat- 
ing insight,  the  keen  discrimination,  the  luminous  characteriza- 
tions, and  the  clear  style  of  the  accomplished  French  writer.  And 
if  more  may  be  need^  to  commend  it,  it  may  be  allowable  to  add 
that  it  has  been  tested  thoroughout  by  reference  to  the  original 
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German  literature  and  has  been  found  to  be  un&ilingly  ooneotaad 
reliable." 

The  historical  contents  of  the  volume  are  divided  into  two 
periods,  the  first  extending  from  Schleiermacher  to  Strauss 
(1799-1835),  and  the  second  Srom  Strauss  to  the  present  time  (1835- 
1888^.  The  first  division  consists  of  a  short  introduction  sketching 
brienj  the  influence  of  political  events  and  the  movement  of 
philosophy,  and  of  seven  cnapters  treating,  respective!;^,  of  **  The 
Old  Schools  of  Rationalism  and  Supernatural  ism,  ''  Schleiermacber," 
»*  The  Disciples  of  Schleiermacher,"  "  The  New  Orthodoxy,"  "  The 
Speculative  School,"  "  Schiller,"  and  "  The  Lyrical  School."  The 
second  division  is  made  up  of  an  introduction  and  eight  chapters. 
The  subjects  of  the  different  chapters  are,  "  Strauss,"  "The  Radical 
School,'^  **  The  New  Biblical  Criticism,"  "  The  New  Lutherans," 
••  The  School  of  Conciliation,"  "  The  New  Liberal  School,"  *'  The 
New  Kantian  School,"  and  "The  Catholic  Theology."  In  an 
appendix  brief  sketches  of  a  number  of  German  divines  are  given. 
The  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  considered  though  concise  is 
nevertheless  clear  and  satis£Eu;tory.  The  information  given  is 
throughout  of  a  highly  desirable  and  valuable  character,  and  indis- 
pensable to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  religious  thought  of 
our  times. 

In  addition  to  its  many  other  merits  the  work  has  also  the  rare 
merit  of  being  admirably  translated.  Its  sentences  are  unusually 
smooth  for  a  treatise  of  its  kind,  and  free  from  all  obscurity.  We 
heartily  commend  the  work  to  our  readers  as  well  worthy  their 
attention  and  careful  study. 

LiCTDRis  ov  THE  HisTORT  OF  PREACHING.  Bv  the  late  ReT.  John  Ker,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Practical  Training  in  the  United  Presbjterian  Charch. 
Author  of  Sermons :  **  The  Psalms  in  History  and  Biography/'  &c.,  Edited 
by  Rev.  A.  R.  Maceweo,  M.  A.  BaUiol,  B.  D.  Glasgow.  Introduction  by 
Rey.  Wm.  H.  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York.  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
714  Broadway,  1889.     Price  $1.60. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  the  Key.  Dr.  John  Ker,  was  an 
eloquent  and  distinguished  Scotch  preacher  who  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  (from  1876  to  1886)  filled  the  chair  of  Practical 
Training  for  the  Mioistry  in  the  Theolodcal  Seminary  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  a  theological  instructor  that  he  delivered  the  twenty- 
one  lectures  given  to  the  public  in  the  handsome  and  attractive 
book  before  us. 

Of  these  lectures  the  first  is  introductory  and  points  out  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  proper  and  careful  stuay  of  preachers 
and  preaching.  The  second  traces  the  ancestry  of  preaching  to  the 
prophetical  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  third  treats 
of  the  earliest  Christian  preaching.  The  five  lectures  that  follow, 
give  the  history  of  preaching  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  down 
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to  the  days  of  Martin  Luther.  In  them  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  the  Oriental  Church  preaching,  earlier  and  later,  of  the 
Western  Church  preachinfft  and  of  the  preaching  immediately 
hefore  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  portrayed  in 
an  instructive  manner.  The  next  twelve  lectures  are  devoted  to  a 
somewhat  full  and  critical  consideration  of  German  preaching  since 
the  Reformation.  Both  its  excellencies  and  its  defects  are  clearly 
set  forth.  In  the  concluding  lecture  are  gathered  together  some 
counsels  for  guidance  in  preaching  drawn  chiefly  from  the  survey 
of  German  preaching  between  the  Reformation  and  our  own 
time. 

All  the  lectures  are  written  in  a  clear  and  forcible  style,  and 
abound  in  important  and  interesting  historical  information.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  in  every  lecture  much  practical  instruc- 
tion is  also  imparted.  The  volume  will,  accordinglpr,  be  found 
especially  valuable  to  theological  students  and  to  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  generally.  Much  may  be  learned  from  it  as  regards  both 
the  best  way  of  preaching  and  the  qualities  which  make  it  most 
efTective  in  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and  in  pre- 
paring men  for  eternal  blessedness  and  glory. 

The  Sscond  Book  ot  Samuel.  Bj  the  Rev.  Profefsor  W.  O.  Blaikie,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  New  College,  Edinburgh.  New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  714 
Broadway.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  volume  forms  part  of  what  is  known  as  "  The  Expositors' 
Bible."  It  is  not  a  regular  Commentary  on  the  portion  of  Scripture 
of  which  it  treats,  in  which  verse  after  verse  is  explained  and  critical 
details  are  considered,  but  is  a  series  of  Expositions  in  which  all 
needful  explanations  are  furnished  and  the  spiritual  and  practical 
teachings  of  the  inspired  narrative  are  emphasized.  The  work  is 
one  of  superior  merit.  The  period  of  Israelitish  history  to  which 
it  relates  is  an  important  and  interesting  one,  and  Professor  Blaikie's 
treatment  of  it  is  unusually  instructive  and  suggestive.  The  book 
is  especially  well  suited  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  ordinary 
readers  of  Scripture,  and  will  be  found  highly  stimulating  aod  edi- 
fying by  all  who  are  truly  interested  in  the  teachings  of  the  Word 
of  God.  To  those  engaged  in  the  Sunday-school  work  this  volume, 
together  with  the  volume  on  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  by  the 
same  author,  will  be  of  the  highest  service  in  their  preparation  for 
teaching  the  Intematiooal  Sunday-school  Liessons  lor  the  ensuing 
six  months. 

Thi  Book  of  Isaiah.  By  the  Rer.  George  Adam  Smith,  M.A.  In  two  toI- 
umes.  Vol.  I.  Isaiah  i.-zzxix.  New  York :  A.  C  Armstrong  &  Son,  714 
Broadway.    Price,  $1  50. 

This  volume  beloogs  to  the  same  series  as  the  one  just  noticed. 
Like  the  other  volumes  of  the  series,  it  is  expository  in  its  char- 
acter and  designed  to  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  its  readers.    The 
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Exposition  does  not,  however,  observe  the  canonical  arrangement 
of  the  chapters,  but  follows  an  arrangement  which  embraces  all  the 
prophecies,  but  treats  them  in  chronological  order.  For  parsuing 
this  course  the  author  gives  a  verj  good  reason.  "  No  book  of  the 
Bible,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  less  susceptible  of  treatment  apart  from  the 
history  out  of  which  it  sprang  than  the  Book  of  Isaiah ;  and  it 
may  be  added,  that  in  the  Old  Testament  at  least  there  is  none 
which  when  set  in  it  its  original  circumstances  and  methodically 
considered  as  a  whole,  appeals  with  greater  power  to  the  modem 
conscience.  Patiently  to  learn  how  these  great  prophecies  were 
suggested  by,  and  first  met,  the  actual  occasions  of  human  life,  is 
vividly  to  hear  them  speaking  home  to  life  still." 

In  expounding  the  Book  of  Isaiah  as  he  has  done,  the  purpose 
of  the  author  has  been  ''  to  enable  English  readers  not  only  to  fol- 
low its  course,  but  to  feel,  and  to  be  elevated  by,  its  Divine  inspi- 
ration." The  Exposition  itself  is  based,  he  informs  the  reader  m 
tl^e  Introduction,  upon  a  close  study  of  the  Hebrew  text;  and  the 
translations  throughout  are  his  own,  except  in  one  or  two  cases 
where  he  has  quoted  from  the  revised  English  version,  to  whose 
value  he  bears  strong  testimony.  As  the  scholarship  of  the  author 
is  unquestionable,  his  work  is  not  only  very  attractive,  but  also 
truly  valuable.  No  one,  we  think,  who  will  carefully  study  it  can 
fail  to  be  delighted  and  greatly  benefited  by  its  lucid  and  impres- 
sive expositions  of  the  important  and  inspired  utterances  of  that 
eminent  Old  Testament  Prophet,  of  whom  it  has  been  very  truly 
said :  *'  He  comes  nearest  to  the  New  Testament,  and  is  more  fre- 
quently quoted  than  any  other."  The  book  is  well  worth  a  place  in 
any  library.  In  Great  Britain  it  has  already  reached  a  second 
edition. 

3'he  Sermon  Bible.    I  Kings  to  Psalm  Ixxyi,  New  York :     A.  C.  Armstrong  A 
Son,  714  Broadway,  1888.     Price  f  1.60. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  series,  to  be  completed  in  twelve 
volumes,  which  is  designed  to  present  in  a  convenient  form  the 
essence  of  the  best  homiletic  literature  as  a  help  to  ministers  in  the 
preparation  of  their  sermons.  Under  every  text  given  will  be 
found :  1.  Outlines  of  important  sermons  by  eminent  preachers, 
which  exist  only  in  manuscript  or  perodicals,  and  are  thus  inaccessi- 
ble. 2.  Less  full  outlines  of  sermons  which  have  appeared  in 
volumes  not  easily  obtained.  3.  References  to  sermons  to  be  found 
in  popular  volumes  likely  to  be  in  a  preacher*s  library.  4.  Full 
references  to  theological  treatises,  commentaries,  etc.,  which 
elucidate  the  text  A  minister  after  having  chosen  his  text  can, 
therefore,  refer  to  these  volumes  and  learn  now  it  has  been  treated 
by  eminent  divines  and  where  further  information  concerning  it 
may  be  obtained.  If  properly  used  the  work  may  no  doubt  be 
made  to  subserve  a  useful  purpose  and  be  of  real  value  to  the 
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minbter  poaseasing  it  One  of  the  merits  of  the  outlines  given  in 
the  volume  before  us,  is  that  thej  cannot  well  be  used  without 
being  carefully  thought  over  and  reconstructed. 

Thi  Bboinmimos  or  Ethics-  By  ReT.  CarroU  CuUer,  D.  D.,  Formerly  Presi- 
dent of  Western  Reserve  CoUege,  New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 
1889.    Price  $1.26. 

This  is  a  masterly  treatise.  On  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  we, 
indeed,  know  of  no  work  of  superior  merit.  It  is  entitled  "  The 
B^nnings  of  Ethics  "  because  it  treats  rather  of  Ethical  origins 
than  of  the  details  of  Ethical  philosophy  and  practice.  Its  purpose 
is  to  show  how  Ethics  arises  psychologically  and  logically  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul  and  the  necessary  assumption  of  its  thought 
and  action.  This  purpose  it  accomplishes  in  an  unusually  clear, 
vigorous  and  satisfactory  manner.  In  its  pa^es  the  very  latest 
views  that  have  been  advanced  on  ethical  questions,  as  well  as  the 
earlier  views,  are  noticed  and  briefly  but  fairly  considered. 

For  use  in  higher  institutions  of  learning,  as  a  manual  for 
study,  it  will  be  found  an  admirable  book.  In  his  preface  Dr. 
Cutler  indeed  states  that  it  grew  up  from  studies  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  instruction  of  college  students,  and  has  been 
given  to  the  public  because  its  conception  of  Ethics  and  its  way  of 
presenting  the  subject  seemed  so  stimulating  and  helpful  to  many 
suocessive  classes.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  also  suited  to 
the  wants  of  students  of  Ethics  generally,  and  will  be  found  hy 
them  to  be  much  more  than  a  dry  text  book.  For  our  part  it  is 
some  time  since  we  read  a  more  instructive  and  attractive  work  on 
so  profound  a  subject. 

From  the  following  brief  outlines  some  idea  of  the  contents  of 
the  book  may  be  formed.  In  the  first  chapter,  which  is  of  an  intro- 
ductory character,  the  nature  and  field  of  the  science  are  con- 
siderea.  To  the  question,  *' What,  then,  is  the  Ethical?"  the 
author  gives  the  answer :  **  It  is  the  whole  field  of  the  obligatory, 
both  positive  and  negative.  It  is  that  in  reference  to  which  I  can 
say,  as  an  intelligent,  self-consciously  acting  being,  or  person :  '  I 
ought;'  'I  ought  not;'  *  I  am  bound,  or  under  law,  m  respect  to  my 
choice  and  acts ;'  *  There  is  something  higher  than  my  impulses 
and  choices  even, — an  imperative  authority  which  I  cannot  shake 
off,  an  ideal,  controlling  principle  above  me  and  independent  of 
me;'  '  It  is  that  which  the  sense  and  thought  of  duty,  obligation, 
right,  good,  have  reference  to,  and  enjoin  or  forbid'.'  "  The  con- 
ception of  dtdy,*'  he  holds,  ''  b  an  d  oriori  principle  of  the  mind, 
matching,  in  the  intellectual  sphere,  tne  practical  sense  of  duty  in 
the  sphere  of  the  sensibilities.''  ''The  Ethical  in  its  general 
nature,"  he  holds  moreover,  "  must  be  the  same  for  all  Ethical 
being, — ^just  as  the  intellectual  or  the  Elementary  principles  of 
reason  are  the  same  for  all  rational  beings."    A  complete  presenta- 
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tion  of  Ethical  science,  he  says,  would  include  three  parts.  The 
iSrst  part  would  be  the  psychological,  the  second  would  treat  of 
speculative  or  theoretical  Ethics,  and  the  third  of  practical  Ethics, 
In  chapter  second  he  presents  a  psychological  outline.  The 
powers  of  the  soul  he  gives,  as  the  Intellect,  the  Sensibility,  and  the 
Will.  In  the  fifteen  chapters  that  immediately  follow  he  discusses 
the  two  latter  powers.  Under  the  head  of  the  Sensibility  he  treats 
of  the  appetites,  the  desires,  the  affections,  the  susceptibility  to 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  nature  and  reality  of  the  Moral  Beiue 
and  of  the  theories  concerning  the  nature  of  conscience.  lo  the 
chapters  on  the  Will,  he  defines  the  nature  of  Will  and  of  Motive 
and  discusses  the  freedom  of  the  Will  and  the  scope  of  the  Will. 
The  concluding  six  chapters  of  the  book  treat,  respectively,  of  the 
relation  of  the  intellect  to  morality,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  our 
duties,  of  the  criteria  of  conduct,  of  rights,  and  of  foods.  Though 
the  treatment  of  these  various  subjects  is  necessarily  concise,  it  is 
nevertheless  complete  and  free  from  all  obscurity.  The  book  is 
the  fruit  of  ripe  scholarship.  There  is  no  chaff  in  it,  only  winnowed 
grain. 
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THE  THEOLOGY  OF  ZWINGLI. 

BY  PHILIP   SCHAFF,   D.D.,    LL.D. 

I.  ZwiKQLi:    OommerUarius  de  Vera  et  Falsa  Rdigione,  1525  (German 

translation  by  Leo  Jadse) ;  Fidei  JRaHo  ad  Caroium  V.,  1530 ;  Chrts- 
iiana  Fidei  brevia  et  clara  Exposition  1531 ;  De  Providentia,  1530  (ex- 
pansion of  a  sermon  preached  at  Marbarg,  1529,  and  dedicated  to 
Philip  of  Hesse). 

II.  The  theology  of  Zwingli  is  discossed  by  Zeller,  Siowart,  Sporri, 

ScHWEiZER,  and  most  fally  and  ezhaastiTely  ^by  A.  Baur.  Gomp. 
ScHAFF,  Creeds  of  Christendom^  I.  369  sqq.,  and  Church  History, 
voL  VI.  721  sqq. 

The  dogmatic  works  of  Zwingli  contain  the  germs  of  the 
evangelical  Reformed  theology,  in  distinction  from  the  Roman 
and  the  Lutheran,  and  at  the  same  time  several  original  fea- 
tures which  separate  it  from  the  Calvinistic  system.  He  ac- 
cepted with  all  the  Reformers  the  oecumenical  creeds  and  the 
orthodox  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  divine-human  per- 
sonality of  Christ.  He  rejected  with  Luther  the  scholastic  ad- 
ditions of  the  middle  ages,  but  removed  further  from  the  tra- 
27  423 
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ditioDal  theology  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  and  the 
real  presence.  He  was  less  logical  and  severe  than  Calvin, 
who  surpassed  him  in  constructive  genius^  classical  diction  and 
rhetorical  finish.  He  drew  his  theology  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  humanistic  culture  of  the  Erasmian  type.  His 
humanistic  education  accounts  for  his  liberal  views  on  the 
terms  of  salvation  by  which  he  differs  from  the  other  Reform- 
ers. It  might  have  brought  him  nearer  to  Melanchthon ;  but 
Melanchthon  was  under  the  overawing  influence  of  Luther, 
and  strongly  prejudiced  against  Zwingli.  He  was  free  from 
traditional  bondage,  and  in  several  respects  in  advance  of  his 
age. 

Zwingli's  theology  is  a  system  of  rational  supernaturalism, 
more  clear  than  profound,  devoid  of  mysticism,  but  simple, 
sober  and  practical.  It  is  prevailingly  soteriological,  that  is,  a 
doctrine  of  the  way  of  salvation,  and  rested  on  these  funda- 
mental principles :  The  Bible  is  the  only  sure  directory  of  sal- 
vation (which  excludes  or  subordinates  human  traditions); 
Christ  is  the  only  Saviour  and  Mediator  between  Ood  and  men 
(which  excludes  human  mediators  and  the  worship  of  saints) ; 
Christ  is  the  only  head  of  the  Church  visible  and  invisible 
(against  the  claims  of  the  pope) ;  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  saving  grace  are  not  confined  to  the  visible  Church 
(which  breaks  with  the  principle  of  exclusiveness). 

1.  Zwingli  emphasizes  the  Word  of  Ood  contained  in  the 
Bible,  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  only  rule  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice.  This  is  the  objective  principle  of 
Protestantism  which  controls  his  whole  theology.  Zwingli 
first  clearly  and  strongly  proclaimed  it  in  his  Conclusions 
(1523),  and  assigned  to  it  the  first  place  in  his  system ;  while 
Luther  put  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  or  the  sub- 
jective principle  in  the  foreground,  and  made  it  the  article  of 
the  standing  or  falling  Church.  But  with  both  Reformers  the 
two  principles  so-called  resolve  themselves  into  the  one  princi- 
ple of  Christ,  the  only  and  sufficient  source  of  saving  truth 
and  saving  grace,  against  the  traditions  of  men  and  the  works 
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of  men.  Christ  is  before  the  Bible,  and  is  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  Bible.  Evangelical  Christians  believe  in  the  Bible 
because  they  believe  in  Christ,  and  not  vice  versa.  Roman 
Catholics  believe  in  the  Bible  because  they  believe  in  the 
Churchy  as  the  custodian  and  infallible  interpreter  of  the  Bi- 
ble. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  Bible,  or  the  number  of  inspired 
books,  Zwingii  accepted  the  Catholic  Canon^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  did  not  regard  as  an  apos- 
tolic work,  and  hence  did  not 'use  for  doctrinal  purposes."*" 
Calvin  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter  and  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Both  accepted  the  Canon  on  the  internal  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  rather  than  the  external  authority  of  the  Church. 
Luther,  on  the  one  hand^  insisted  in  the  eucharistic  contro- 
versy on  the  most  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
institution  against  all  arguments  of  grammar  and  reason  • 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  exercised  the  boldest  subjec- 
tive criticism  on  several  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, especially  the  Epistle  of  James  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  because  he  could  not  harmonize  them  with  his 
understanding  of  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification.  He  thus 
became  the  forerunner  of  the  higher  or  literary  criticism  which 
elaims  the  Protestant  right  of  the  fullest  investigation  of  all 
that  pertains  to  the  origin,  history  and  value  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  Reformed  Churches,  especially  those  of  the  English 
tongue,  while  claiming  the  same  right,  are  more  cautious  and 
conservative  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  they  lay  greater  stress  on 
the  objective  revelation  of  Qod  than  the  subjective  experience 
of  man,  and  on  historic  evidence  than  on  critical  conjectures. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  election  and  providence.  Zwingii, 
anticipating  Calvin,  gives  prominence  to  election  as  the  pri- 
mary source  of  salvation.     He  developed  his  view  in  a  Latin 

*  He  missed  in  it  both  the  style  and  the  genius  of  St.  John.  "  Non  iapU 
OS  et  ingenium  Joannia.''  In  this  wrong  judgment  on  the  ApocalTpse 
Zwingii  and  Luther  agreed. 
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sermon,  or  theological  discourse,  on  Divine  Providence,  at  the 
Conference  of  Marburg,  in  October,  1529,  and  enlarged  and 
published  it  afterwards  at  Zurich  (Aug.  20,  1530),  at  the  spe- 
cial request  of  Philip  of  Hesse. "*"  Luther  heard  the  discourse, 
and  had  no  objection  to  it,  except  that  he  disliked  the  Oreek 
and  Hebrew  quotations,  as  being  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit. 
Calvin,  in  a  familiar  letter  to  Bullinger,  justly  called  the  es- 
say paradoxical  and  immoderate.  It  is  certainly  more  para- 
doxical than  orthodox,  and  contains  some  unguarded  expres- 
sions and  questionable  illustrations ;  yet  it  does  not  go  beyond 
Luther's  book  on  the  slavery  of  the  human  will,  and  the  first 
edition  of  Melanchthon's  Loci,  or  Calvin's  more  mature  and 
careful  statements.  All  the  Reformers  were  originally  strong 
Augustinian  predestinarians,  and  denied  the  liberty  of  the  hu- 
man will.  Augustin  and  Luther  proceeded  from  anthropo- 
logical premises,  namely,  the  total  depravity  of  man,  and 
came  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  a  logical  conse- 
quence, but  laid  greater  stress  on  sacramental  grace.  Zwingli, 
anticipating  Calvin,  started  from  the  theological  principle  of 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  and  the  identity  of  fore- 
knowledge and  foreordination.  His  Scripture  argument  is 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans,  which,  in- 
deed, strongly  teaches  the  freedom  of  election,t  but  should 
never  be  divorced  from  the  tenth  chapter,  which  teaches  with 
equal  clearness  human  responsibility,  and  from  the  eleventh 
chapter,  which  prophesies  the  future  conversion  of  the  Gentile 
nations  and  the  people  of  Israel. 

Zwingli  does  not  shrink  from  the  abyss  of  supralapsarian- 

*  Ad  illuitrissimum  OcUtorum  Principem  Fhilippum  SermonU  de  Ptovi- 
dentia  Dei  anamema.  In  Opera,  vol.  IV.  79-144.  Leo  Jadas  pablished  a 
German  translation  in  1531. 

fP.  114:  "No8  cum  Fauio  in  hfitc  aerUerUia  nimtUy  ut  prcedesHnatio 
libera  tU,  citra  omnem  respectum  bene  aut maUfactorum"  He  refera  es- 
pecially to  what  Paul  Bays  about  God  hardening  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  hat- 
ing Esau  and  loving  Jacob  before  they  were  born.  Bat  this  has  refer- 
ence to  their  position  in  history,  and  not  to  their  eternal  salvation  or  per- 
dition. 
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ism.  Ood,  he  teaches,  is  the  supreme  and  only  good,  and  the 
omnipotent  cause  of  all  things.  He  rules  and  administers  the 
world  by  his  perpetual  and  immutable  providence,  which 
leaves  no  room  for  accidents.  Even  the  fall  of  Adam,  with  its 
consequences,  is  included  in  his  eternal  will  as  well  as  hi& 
eternal  knowledge.  So  far  sin  is  necessary,  but  only  as  a 
means  to  redemption.  God's  agency  in  respect  to  sin  is  free 
from  sin,  since  he  is  not  bound  by  law,  and  has  no  bad  motive 
or  affection.'*'  Election  is  free  and  independent;  it  is  not  con- 
ditioned by  faith,  but  includes  faith.f  Salvation  is  possible 
without  baptism,  but  not  without  Christ.  We  are  elected  in 
order  that  we  may  believe  in  Christ  and  bring  forth  the  fruits 
of  holiness.  Only  those  who  hear  and  reject  the  gospel  in  un- 
belief are  foreordained  to  eternal  punishment.  Children  of 
Christian  parents  who  die  in  infancy  are  included  among  the 
elect,  whether  baptized  or  not,  and  their  early  death  before 
they  have  committed  any  actual  sin  is  a  sure  proof  of  their 
election.^  Of  those  outside  the  Church  we  cannot  judge  but 
may  entertain  a  charitable  hope,  as  God's  grace  is  not  bound. 

*  De  Provideniia  Dei  (p.  113) :  "  Impulit  Deus  [^laironem]  ut  occideret; 
sed  cBque  impellit  judicem^  tU  percussorem  justitice  mactet,  Et  qui  im- 
ptllitj  agU  sine  omni  criminis  9uspicum9 ;  non  enim  est  sub  lege.  Qui  vero 
impeUitur,  lam  abest  ut  sit  alienus  a  crimine,  ut  nuUam  fere  rem  gerat 
sine  aliqua  Idbis  aspergine,  quia  sub  lege  est"  Mjconius  defends  the 
fame  view  by  the  illustration  of  the  magistracy  taking  a  man's  life  without 
committing  murder.  Melanchthon  traced  (1521)  the  adultery  and  murder 
of  David  and  the  treason  of  Judas  to  the  Divine  impulse ;  but  he  aban- 
doned afterwards  (1535)  this  Stoic  figment  of  fatalism. 

t  P.  121 :  " Fides  iis  datur,  qui  ad  viiam  etemam  electi  et  ordinati  sunt; 
sic  tamen  ut  eleetio  antecedcU,  et  fides  velut  symbolum  electionem  sequatur. 
Sic  enim  habet  Paulus  Bom,  8  :  29." 

t  He  reasons  thus :  Nothing  separates  us  from  God  but  sin.  Children 
have  not  committed  actual  sin ;  Christ  has  expiated  for  original  sin ;  con- 
sequently children  of  Christian  parents,  about  whom  we  have  an  express 
promise,  are  certainly  among  the  elect  if  they  are  taken  away  in  infancy. 
"  Defungi  in  Ulis  elecHonis  signum  est  perinde  ae  fides  in  adultis.  Qui 
reprobi  sunt  et  a  Deo  repudiati,  in  hoc  statu  innocentice  non  moriuntur,  sed 
dunna  provideniia  Sjcrvantur  ut  repudiatio  iUorum  eriminosa  vita  notetur," 
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In  this  direction  Zwingli  was  more  liberal  than  any  Reformer, 
and  opened  a  new  path.  St.  Augustin  moderated  the  rigor  of 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  by  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  re- 
generation and  the  hypothesis  of  future  purification.  Zwingli 
moderated  it  by  extending  the  divine  revelation  and  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
visible  Qhurch  and  the  ordinary  means  of  grace. 

It  is  very  easy  to  caricature  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
and  to  dispose  of  it  by  the  plausible  objections  that  it  teaches 
the  necessity  of  sin,  that  it  leads  to  fatalism  and  pantheism, 
that  it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  personal  effort  for  growth  in 
grace,  and  encourages  carnal  security.  But  every  one  who 
knows  history  at  all  knows  also  that  the  strongest  predesti- 
narians  were  among  the  most  earnest  and  active  Christians. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  find  purer  and  holier  men  than  St.  Au- 
gustin and  Calvin,  the  chief  champions  of  this  very  system 
which  bears  their  name.  The  personal  assurance  of  election 
fortified  the  Beformers,  the  Huguenots,  the  Puritans  and  the 
Covenanters  against  doubt  and  despondency  in  times  of  trial 
and  temptation.  In  this  personal  application,  the  Reformed 
doctrine  of  predestination  is  in  advance  of  that  of  Augustin. 
Moreover,  every  one  who  has  some  perception  of  the  meta- 
physical difficulties  of  reconciling  the  fact  of  sin  with  the  wis- 
dom and  holiness  of  Ood,  and  harmonizing  the  demands  of 
logic  and  of  conscience,  will  judge  mildly  of  any  earnest  at- 
tempt at  the  solution  of  the  apparent  conflict  of  divine  sover- 
eignty and  human  responsibility. 

And  yet  we  must  say  that  the  Reformers,  following  the  lead 
of  the  great  saint  of  Hippo,  went  to  a  one-sided  extreme.  Me- 
lanchthon  felt  this,  and  proposed  the  system  of  synergism, 
which  is  akin  to  the  semi-Pelagian  and  Arminian  theories. 
(Ecolampadius  kept  within  the  limits  of  Christian  experience, 
and  expressed  it  in  the  sound  sentence,  "  Sains  nostra  ex  Deo, 
perditio  nostra  ex  nobis,"  We  must  always  keep  in  mind  both 
the  divine  and  the  human,  the  speculative  and  the  practical 
aspects  of  this  problem  of  ages ;  in  other  words,  we  must  com- 
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bine  divine  sovereignty  and  human  responsibility  as  comple- 
mental  truths.  There  is  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
logiCy — a  logic  of  the  heart  and  conscience  as  well  as  a  logic  of 
the  head.  The  former  must  keep  the  latter  in  check,  and  keep 
it  from  running  into  supralapsarianism^  and  at  last  into  fatal- 
ism and  pantheism^  which  is  just  as  bad  as  Pelagianism. 

8.  Original  sin  and  guilt.  Here  Zwingli  departed  from  the 
Augustinian  and  Catholic  system,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
Arminian  and  Socinian  opinions.  He  was  far  from  denying 
the  terrible  curse  of  the  fall  and  the  fact  of  original  sin  ;  but 
he  regarded  original  sin  as  a  calamity,  a  disease,  a  natural  de- 
fect, which  involves  no  personal  guilt,  and  is  not  punishable 
until  it  reveals  itself  in  actual  transgression.  It  is,  however, 
the  fruitful  germ  of  actual  sin,  as  the  inborn  rapacity  of  the 
wolf  will  in  due  time  tear  the  sheep.^ 

4.  The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  and  especially  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Zwin- 
glian,  as  distinct  from  the  Lutheran,  theology.  Calvin's  theory 
stands  between  the  two,  and  tries  to  combine  the  Lutheran 
realism  with  the  Zwinglian  spiritualism.  This  subject  has 
been  sufficiently  handled  by  the  writer  in  other  places.f 

5.  Eschatology.  Here  again  Zwingli  departed  further  from 
Augustin  and  mediaeval  theology  than  any  other  Reformer, 
and  anticipated  modern  opinions.  He  believed  (with  the  Ana- 
baptists) in  the  salvation  of  infants  dying  in  infancy,  whether 
baptized  or  not.  He  believed  also  in  the  salvation  of  those 
heathen  who  loved  truth  and  righteousness  in  this  life,  and 
were,  so  to  say,  unconscious  Christians,  or  pre-Christian  Chris- 
tians.    This  is   closely  connected  with  his  humanistic  liberal- 

*  He  deBcribes  original  sin  in  Latin  as  de/eciuJi  naturalis  and  conditio 
misera,  in  German  as  a  Brest  or  Oebrechen,  i,e,  disease.  He  compares  it 
to  the  misfortune  of  one  bora  in  slavery.  He  explains  his  view  more  fully 
in  his  tract,  De  peccato  originali  ad  Urbanum  Ehegium,  1526,  and  in  his 
Confession  to  Charles  V. 

t  See  his  Church  History,  vol.  VI.  620  sqq.,  and  Creeds  of  Christendom 
vol.  I.  372-377. 
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ism  and  enthusiasm  for  the  ancient  classics.  He  admired  the 
wisdom  and  the  virtue  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  expected 
;  to  meet  in  heaven,  together  with  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  Adam  down  to  John  the  Baptist,  such  men  as 
Socrates,  Plato,  Pindar,  Aristides,  Numa,  Cato,  Scipio,  Sen- 
eca ;  yea,  even  such  mythical  characters  as  Hercules  and 
Theseus.  There  is,  he  sajs,  no  good  and  holy  man,  no  faithful 
soul,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world,  that  shall  not 
see  God  in  His  glory.* 

Zwingli  made  salvation  depend  upon  the  sovereign  grace  o^ 
God,  who  can  save  whom,  where,  and  how  He  pleases,  and 
who  is  not  bound  to  any  visible  means.  But  he  had  no  idea  of 
teaching  salvation  without  Christ  and  His  atonement,  as  he  is 
often  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  '' Christ,"  he  says 
(in  the  third  of  his  Conclusions),  '*  is  the  only  wisdom,  right- 
eousness, redemption  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.  Hence  it  is  a  denial  of  Christ  when  we  confess  another 
ground  of  salvation  and  satisfaction."  He  does  not  say  (and 
did  not  know)  where,  when  and  how  Christ  is  revealed  to  the 
unbaptized  subjects  of  His  saving  grace :  this  is  hidden  from 
mortal  eyes ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  set  boundaries  to  the 
infinite  v^isdom  and  love  of  God. 

The  Eroman  Catholic  Church  teaches  the  necessity  of  bap- 
tism for  salvation,  and  assigns  all  heathen  to  hell  and  all  un- 
baptized children  to  the  limbus  infantum  (a  border  region  of 
hell,  alike  removed  from  burning  pain  and  heavenly  bliss). 
Lutheran  divines,  who  accept  the  same  baptismal  theory,  must 
consistently  exclude  the  unbaptized  from  beatitude,  or  leave 
them  to  the  uncovenanted  mercy  of  God.     Zwingli  and  Calvin 

*  He  ofcen  speaks  on  this  subject  in  his  epistles,  commentaries,  the  tract 
on  Providence,  and  most  confidently  at  the  close  of  his  Exposition  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  addressed  to  the  king  of  France.  See  the  passages  in 
Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom^  I.  382,  and  A.  Banr,  Lc.  II.  772.  Comp. 
also  Zeller,  ZwinglVs  TheoL,  p.  163 ;  Alex.  Schweizer,  Reform,  Olauben- 
slehre,  II.  10  sq. ;  Domer,  Gesch.  der  pr9test,  Theol,^  p.  284.  Domer,  with 
his  usual  fairness,  vindicates  Zwingli  against  misrepresentations  by  Roman 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  writers. 
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made  salvation  depend  on  eternal  election,  which  may  be 
indefinitely  extended  beyond  the  visible  Church  and  the  sacra- 
ments. The  Scotch  Presbyterian  Confession  condemns  the 
''  horrible  dogma  "  of  the  papacy  concerning  the  damnation  of 
unbaptized  infants.  The  WestminsterConfession  teaches  that 
'' elect  infants  dying  in  infancy,"  and  '* other  elect  persons" 
outside  of  the  visible  Church,  ^'  are  saved  by  Christ  through  the 
Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  where  and  how  He  pleaseth."  * 

The  old  Protestant  eschatology  is  deficient.  It  rejects  the 
papal  dogma  of  purgatory,  and  gives  nothing  better  in  its 
place.  It  confounds  Hades  with  Hell  (in  the  authorized  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible  f),  and  obliterates  the  distinction  between 
the  middle  state  before  and  the  final  state  after  the  resurrec- 
tion. The  Romish  purgatory  gives  relief  in  regard  to  the  fate 
of  imperfect  Christians,  but  none  in  regard  to  the  infinitely 
greater  number  of  unbaptized  infants  and  adults.  Zwingli 
opened  the  way  for  more  charitable  and  hopeful  views  concern- 
ing the  mysterious  condition  of  souls  between  death  and  the 
final  judgment. 

His  charitable  hope  of  the  salvation  of  infants  dying  in  in- 
fancy and  of  an  indefinite  number  of  heathen  is  a  renewal  and 
enlargement  of  the  view  held  by  the  ancient  Greek  Fathers 
(Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa).  It  was  adopted  by  the  Baptists,  Arminians,  Quakers, 
Methodists,  and  is  now  held  by  the  great  majority  of  Protes- 
tant divines  of  all  denominations. 

*  Gomp.  on  this  subject  Schaff,  Oreeds  of  Christendom,  I.  378-384. 
f  This  Btrioos  error  is  corrected  in  the  Revised  Version  of  1881. 
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THE  HUGUENOTS. 

BY  REV.  J.  H.  DUBBS,  D.D. 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was,  in  one  of  its 
aspects,  a  movement  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Teutonic 
nations.  Dean  Milman  has  remarked  that,  '' wherever  the 
groundwork  of  the  language  was  Teutonic^  Protestantism  became 
dominant;  wherever  it  was  Romanic  or  Celtic,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  retained  her  ascendancy.''  The  cause  may  be 
hard  to  explain,  but  it  must  undoubtedly  be  sought  in  the 
character  of  the  several  races.  It  certainly  does  not  seem  to 
have  depended  on  the  general  diffusion  of  education  and  culture, 
for  in  these  respects  the  Teutonic  nations  were  far  inferior  to 
the  Romanic.  The  former  had  as  yet  produced  few  men  of 
letters  who  could  be  at  all  compared  with  Dante,  Petrarch  or 
Boccaccio ;  no  painters  or  sculptors  like  Raphael  or  Michael 
Angelo.  Possibly  they  lacked  the  culture,  or  even  the  artistic 
sense,  which  might  have  enabled  them  to  appreciate  the  splendor 
of  the  Roman  ritual,  which  even  Protestants  have  declared  to 
be  the  grandest  service  ever  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Romanic  nations  were  lacking  in  ele- 
ments which,  to  the  Teutonic  mind,  appeared  fundamental. 
There  was  in  the  German  nature  a  peculiar  sense  of  honesty, 
which  recoiled  from  religious  professions  which  did  not  influence 
the  daily  conduct  of  those  who  made  them.  They  shrank  from 
the  dualism  of  those  who  exalted  God  by  the  most  elaborate 
ritual,  and  yet  showed  by  their  lives  that  they  cherished  the 
moral  corruptions  of  ancient  Rome.  To  this  day,  as  Goethe 
intimates,  the  Germans  cannot  understand  the  character  of  such 
432 
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a  man  as  Benvenuto  Cellini,  as  he  has  himself  portrayed  it  in 
his  autobiography :  a  soul  full  of  the  grandest  religious  ideals 
— ^a  man  believing  himself  under  special  divine  protection,  and 
blessed  with  spiritual  revelations  of  the  highest  order — and  yet 
indulging  habitually  in  the  vilest  forms  of  lust,  and  even  guilty 
of  murder.  The  Romanic  nations  cherished  ideals  of  piety, 
self-sacrifice  and  devotion  of  the  most  exalted  character,  but 
they  were  the  ideals  of  the  cloister.  Possibly  that  author  was 
right  who  first  suggested  that,  in  religion  as  well  as  in  nature, 
the  South  has  equally  produced  the  most  luscious  fruits  and  the 
most  acrid  poisons. 

France,  the  fairest  of  the  lands  of  Europe,  lies  between  the 
North  and  South,  between  the  Teuton  and  the  Roman  and  Gelt. 
Its  population  was  originally  composed  of  many  tribes,  and 
even  now  at  least  six  languages  are  spoken  within  its  borders. 
Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  minor  elements,  Breton,  Gas- 
con, Landes  and  Basque,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  whether 
Langue-d'oc  or  Langue-d'oil,  are  of  Celtic  extraction,  though 
thoroughly  Romanized  in  the  days  of  the  empire;  but  the 
ruling  classes,  the  old  nobility,  ever  since  the  days  of  Clovis, 
have  been  remotely  of  German  descent.  The  warp  is  Celto- 
Roman,  the  woof  is  Teutonic.  It  was,  therefore,  but  natural 
that  in  the  struggle  of  the  races  the  contrast  between  them 
became  more  evident  than  elsewhere;  that  there  were  two 
decided  tendencies :  one  which  adhered  to  Rome,  and  another 
which  recoiled  from  it. 

It  is  in  no  way  to  the  discredit  of  a  religious  movement  to 
assert  that  its  success  is  in  a  certain  degree  dependent  upon 
secular  conditions.  This  is  the  ordinary  course  of  history.  In 
Germany,  the  way  for  the  Reformation  had  been  prepared  by 
the  long  conflicts  of  Guelph  and  Ghibbeline.  If  there  was 
anything  which  the  Princes  of  Germany  could  not  patiently 
endure,  it  was  the  divided  allegiance  of  their  subjects.  The 
dispute  concerning  investitures  was,  therefore,  not  a  mere 
monkish  quarrel.  It  involved  the  question  of  the  appointment 
of  bishops  who^  though  possibly  of  the  humblest  descent,  were 
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practically  princes^  owing  their  first  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
power,  and  protected  from  the  imperial  authority  by  the  sanctity 
of  their  order. 

In  England  the  state  of  affairs  had  been  very  similar.  From 
the  days  of  Thomas  A'Becket  the  rapidly-increasing  power  of 
Rome  had  been  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to  the  reigning 
monarch.  In  the  reaction  which  followed  the  murder  of  that 
bold  prelate^  England  had  even  been  declared  a  fief  of  the 
Roman  See.  The  quarrel  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Rome  pre- 
cipitated the  final  convulsion ,  but  it  had  deeper  roots  in  the 
striving  of  the  house  of  Tudor  for  supreme  power.  The  Refor- 
mation in  England  was  far  less  a  popular  movement  than  it  was 
in  Germany. 

France  and  Scotland  had  been  for  a  long  time  closely  allied, 
and  in  these  two  countries  we  find  similar  political  conditions. 
A  powerful  nobility,  closely  related  by  ties  of  blood  to  the  king, 
whom  they  practically  regarded  as  one  of  their  number,  and 
whose  political  acts  they  assumed  to  direct ;  a  king  whose  chief 
purpose  it  was  to  strengthen  the  royal  power,  and  who,  there- 
fore, maintained  a  close  alliance  with  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, in  the  hope  of  gaining  popular  support  in  his  conflict  with 
the  nobility.  The  chief  difference  was,  that  in  Scotland,  in 
consequence  of  the  clan  system,  the  people  believed  themselves 
personally  related  to  their  chiefs,  and,  therefore,  adhered  to 
them  in  their  struggle  with  royalty;  while  in  France  the  nobles 
were  socially  separated  from  the  people  by  an  impassable  chasm, 
and  unless  temporarily  allied  with  them  by  some  tie  of  common 
religious  or  political  interest,  could  in  times  of  conflict  depend 
only  upon  their  personal  retainers.  The  Scotch,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  chieftains,  were,  therefore  disposed  to  accept 
the  doctrine  which  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome; 
while  the  French  of  the  humbler  classes  regarded  the  king  as 
their  protector  against  the  increasing  power  of  the  nobles,  and 
were  only  too  well  pleased  that  his  hands  should  be  strengthened 
by  a  Papal  alliance.  In  each  instance,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
the  majority  finally  triumphed. 
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The  nobles  of  France,  in  their  opposition  to  royal  absolutism, 
were  encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of  the  cities.  Paris,  of  course, 
regarded  its  prosperity  as  dependent  upon  the  favor  of  the  king, 
but  elsewhere  his  policy  was  observed  with  genuine  alarm.  The 
great  fiefs  were  gradually  called  in — Brittany  was  declared  an 
integral  part  of  the  kingdom — and  the  charters  of  the  cities 
situated  in  the  crown  provinces  were  in  many  instances  annulled. 
In  these  cities  a  new  class — the  bourgeoisie — was  coming  to  the 
front.  It  included  all  the  untitled  orders  above  the  rank  of 
peasant,  and  was  far  more  intelligent  than  the  aristocracy  itself. 
It  is  here  that  we  behold  the  first  rays  of  the  great  edairdsse- 
ment  which  a  century  later  became  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
The  nobles,  of  course,  despised  the  citizens.  At  a  much  later 
date,  we  remember,  a  great  nobleman  exclaimed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  States  General :  "  The  relation  of  our  order  to  the  third 
estate  is  precisely  like  that  of  a  gentleman  to  his  valet."  Still, 
the  two  orders  had  this  in  common,  that  they  dreaded  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  king,  which  they  believed  involved  the 
destruction  of  their  ancient  privileges.  To  both  the  Reforma- 
tion promised  assistance,  and  by  both  it  was  heartily  welcomed. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  that 
the  Reformation  in  France  was  mainly  a  political  movement, 
and  least  of  all  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  religious  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  great  nobles  who  appeared  as  its  champions ;  but 
simply  to  express  the  conviction  that  political  conditions  had 
prepared  the  channels  through  which  the  advancing  current  of 
Protestantism  naturally  found  its  way.  It  was  not,  as  M.  Weiss 
has  termed  it,  ^'  an  external  alliance  of  religious  enthusiasts 
with  a  factious  nobility;"  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  mingling 
of  elements  which  finally  proved  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Protest- 
antism in  France. 

The  term  Huguenot  is  certainly  more  applicable  to  the  po- 
litical than  to  the  religious  side  of  the  coalition.  It  dates  from 
the  Tumult  of  Amboise  in  1560,  and  is  a  mere  nickname 
whose  origin  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.  Possibly,  it 
may  be  derived  from  the  intimate  relations  of  the  French  Pro- 
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testants  to  the  Swiss,  who  have  always  called  themselyes 
Eidgenossen.  The  word  EidgeDos  might  naturally  be  corrupted 
into  '^  Huguenot."  Or,  again,  it  may  have  been  intended  to 
indicate  opposition  to  the  House  of  Guise,  who  claimed  to  be 
the  heirs  of  Charlemagne,  by  declaring  the  loyalty  of  the  Pro- 
testants to  the  House  of  Yalois,  the  descendants  of  Hugh 
Capet.  Or,  possibly,  the  party  may  have  been  called  after 
^*  Le  Roi  Hugo,''  the  traditional  hobgoblin  of  France,  because 
of  the  ghostly  character  of  their  meetings ;  or  they  may  have 
been  named  after  the  gate  of  Hugo,  at  Tours,  where  their  early 
assemblies  were  wont  to  be  made.  It  has  ever  been  asserted 
that  there  was  once  a  diminutive  coin  known  as  a  Huguenot, 
and  that  the  appellation  as  applied  to  the  Reformed  arose  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  supposed  by  their  enemies  to  be  not 
worth  a  farthing.  Every  one  of  these  derivations  is  plausible, 
and  might  be  satisfactory  if  it  were  not  for  the  multitude  of 
rival  claimants.  Under  the  circumstances  we  may,  perhaps,  be 
excused  if  we  suspend  our  judgment,  and  prefer  to  regard  this 
partisan  name  as  one  with  whose  original  import  but  few  per- 
sons besides  its  inventor  were  ever  acquainted.  Its  use  has, 
however,  been  so  generally  applied  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
employ  it  on  the  present  occasion,  though  the  Protestants  of 
France  have  from  an  early  period  called  themselves  simply  the 
Reformed  Church — a  name  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by 
the  churches  of  Switzerland,  Holland  and  the  Rhine  provinces 
of  Germany.  In  the  present  brief  sketch  of  the  Huguenots  we 
shall  venture  to  follow  the  example  of  the  old  historians  of 
Greece  by  considering,  1,  the  Rise ;  2,  the  Glory ;  and  3,  the 
Fall. 

D'Aubigne  is  undoubtedly  right  in  asserting  that  in  a  certain 
sense  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  was  of  indigenous  origin, 
though  it  was  not  until  more  than  forty  years  after  Luther  and 
Zwingli  inaugurated  the  Reformation  that  French  Protestant- 
ism came  to  be  seriously  regarded  as  an  important  element  in 
the  life  of  the  nation.  During  all  that  period,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, France  occupied  a  position  which  rendered  it  doubt- 
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fal  whether  or  not  it  would  maintain  its  allegiance  to  Rome. 
For  centuries  its  theologians  had  been  loudest  in  their  call  for 
a  reformation  in  eapite  et  membris.     Here  such  men  as  John 
Gerson,  Pierre  d'Ailly  and  the  abbots  of  St.  Victor  had  lifted 
up  their  voices  in  behalf  of  the  righteousness  to  which  the  age 
had  almost  become  a  stranger.     The  church  had  constantly  in- 
sisted  upon   Gallican   liberties,   and   there   was   h'ttle  of  the 
tyranny  which  in  other  countries  had  taught  the  people  to  hate 
its  priesthood.     France  had  never  forgotten  the  days  of  Philip 
le  Bel^  when  for  seventy  years,  during  the  so-called  Babylonish 
captivity,  the  Pope  dwelt  at  Avignon^  and  the  kings  of  France 
dictated  the  policy  of  the  papal  court.     At  first^  therefore,  all 
France  seemed  to  sympathize  with  the  Reformation,  and  when, 
as  early  as  1512^  Lefevre  des  Etaples  began  to  deliver  sledge- 
hammer blows  against  the  papal  hierarchy,  the  first  result  was 
a  shout  of  laughter.     It  became  the  fashion  to  ridicule  priests 
and  monks,  and  the  literature  of  the  times  is  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  absurd  stories  concerning  their  stupidity  and  lewdness, 
after  the  manner  of  Boccaccio.     The  court  was   full  of  the 
spirit  of  Protestantism  before  any  one  suspected  it.     Margaret 
of  Anjou,  the  king's  sister^  was  all  her  life  long  a  patroness  of 
literature,  and  in  her  later  years  the  protector  of  the  persecuted 
Protestants.     For  the  king's  amusement  she  is  said  to  have 
composed  the  collection  of  stories  which  is  known  as  the  Hep- 
tameron,  though  a  strong  claim  has  been  advanced  in  behalf  of 
one  of  her  secretaries.    As  for  Francis  himself,  he  was  a  typical 
Frenchman.    His  great  enemy^  Charles  V.,  had  called  him  **  an 
overgrown  boy/'  but  on  many  a  battle-field  he  proved  himself 
every  inch  a  man.    A  splendid  soldier,  he  knew  how  to  pluck 
victory  out  of  the  jaws  of  defeat;  humbled  to  the  dust,  he 
sprang  up  like  Antseus,  and  grew  stronger  by  the  fall ;  fond  of 
gayety,  he  gathered  around  him  the  most  brilliant  court  in 
Christendom ;  loose  in  morals,  he  inaugurated  the  long  line  of 
untitled  Queens  of  France,  who  for  two  hundred  years  ruled 
the  land  and  ruled  it  for  evil ;  a  munificent  patron  of  art^  he 
despised  the  priests,  whom  he  called  ''  the  men  of  darkness.'' 
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Yet  stronger  than  his  love  of  personal  distinction,  stronger  than 
his  life-long  hatred  of  the  emperor  of  Germany^  stronger  than  hie 
love  of  pleasure^  was  his  passion  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
royal  power  in  France.    At  first  he  was  rather  favorably  dis- 
posed to  the  new  doctrines^  but  when  the  Sorbonne  in   1521 
issued  a  declaration  against  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  he  became 
convinced  that  the  French  people  would  not  unanimously  ac- 
cept the  Reformation,  and   therefore   issued  an   edict  which 
absolutely  forbade  the  practice  of  new  forms  of  religion.     It 
was  at  this  period  he  uttered  his  famous  dictum,  '^  One  king, 
one  law,  one  faith/'     Possibly,  the  Protestants  were  themselves 
to  blame  for  some  of  their  subsequent  persecutions.     Young 
men  of  the  highest  rank  paraded  the  streets  in  companies,  sing- 
ing Protestant  psalms.     Placards,  in  which  the  mass  was  de- 
nounced in  the  most  violent  language,  were  affixed  to  the  walls 
of  public  buildings,  and  one  morning  one  of  these  was  found 
attached  to  the  door  of  the  king's  bed-chamber.     The  king  was 
thoroughly  alarmed,  and  it  was  easy  for  the  Pope's  legate  to 
persuade  him  that  a  change  of  faith  must  necessarily  involve  a 
change  in  the  royal  dynasty.     The  influence  of  his  sister  could 
no  longer  restrain  him,  and  at  his  direction  a  number  of  Pro- 
testants were  executed  under  circumstances  of  the  most  revolt- 
ing cruelty.     When  the  princes  of  Germany  remonstrated  with 
him  for  his  conduct,  he  replied  that  ^'  he  had  felt  constrained  to 
punish  certain  rebels,  who,  under  the  mask  of  religion,  had 
sought  to  conceal  their  antipathy  to  the  royal  government.'' 
The  cause  of  Protestantism  was  now  greatly  depressed.    Bricon- 
net,  bishop  of  Meaux,  withdrew  from  the  work  which  he  had 
hitherto  encouraged.     Farel  and  Yiretus  fled  to  Switzerland, 
and  converted  the  French  cantons  by  the  power  of  their  won- 
derful eloquence.     Those  who  remained  in  France  met  in  secret 
places,  and  organized  congregations  under  the  guise  of  literary 
societies,  calling  them  by  such  fanciful  titles  as  the  Rose,  the 
Lily,  the  Yiue  and  the  Olive.     At  the  court  the  adherents  of 
the  new  doctrines  were   compelled   to  keep  quiet,  but   their 
faith  became  evident  by  the  earnestness  and  solemnity  of  their 
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conduct.  The  utter  worthlessness  of  the  ruling  classes  had, 
indeed,  caused  a  reaction,  in  which  many  of  the  nobles  partici- 
pated, which  led  some  of  them  to  the  extreme  of  repudiating 
all  forms  of  social  amusement.  There  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  no 
way  of  escaping  from  universal  wickedness  but  by  voluntarily 
renouncing  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

In  the  persecutions  which  ensued  there  was  something  mean 
and  contemptible  in  the  fact  that  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  it  was  really  in  earnest,  aimed  its  most  violent 
blows,  not  at  the  great  nobles  of  France,  but  at  a  little  colony 
of  Waldenses,  survivors  of  the  crusade  of  Innocent  III.,  who 
dwelt  on  the  barren  highlands  between  Nice  and  Avignon. 
Protestant  from  time  immemorial,  they  had,  at  the  Synod  of 
Famagusta  in  1531,  become  formally  united  with  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Switzerland,  and  had  at  their  own  expense  published 
the  earliest  French  translation  of  the  Bible.  For  their  acts 
they  were  singled  out  as  a  mark  of  royal  displeasure,  and  at 
the  moment  when  they  least  expected  it,  the  fiercest  soldiery  of 
the  kingdom  were  let  loose  upon  them.  It  was  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  acts  which  for  pure  atrocity  are  unequalled 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

At  the  period  of  the  deepest  depression  a  book  appeared 
which  created  a  profound  sensation.  It  was  almost  immedi- 
ately recognized  as  the  greatest  literary  achievement  of  the 
century.  In  the  introduction  the  anonymous  author  appealed 
to  the  king  to  have  mercy  upon  his  Protestant  subjects,  and 
then  in  the  body  of  the  work  presented  a  complete  and  syste- 
matic exposition  of  their  faith,  which  had  been  constantly  and 
persistently  misrepresented.  Concerning  this  work,  Michelet 
says :  ''  If  the  act  was  bold,  no  less  so  was  the  style.  The 
French  language  was  then  an  unknown  tongue;  yet  here, 
twenty  years  after  Comines,  thirty  years  before  Montaigne,  we 
have  already  the  language  of  Rousseau,  his  power  if  not  his 
charm.  But  the  most  formidable  attribute  of  the  volume  is  its 
penetrating  clearness,  its  brilliance — of  steel  rather  than  of 
silver;  a  blade  which  shines  but  cuts.  One  sees  that  the  light 
28 
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comes  from  within,  from  the  depth  of  the  conscience — from  & 
spirit  rigorously  conyinced,  of  which  logic  is  the  food.  One 
feels  that  the  author  gives  nothing  to  appearance — that  he 
labors  to  find  a  solid  argument  upon  which  he  can  live,  and  if 
need  be,  die."  Need  we  say  that  this  work  was  the  '^  Insti- 
tutes of  the  Christian  Religion,^'  and  that  its  author  was  John 
Calvin  ? 

It  is  useless  to  relate  the  particulars  of  the  career  of  such  a 
man  as  Calvin.  His  is  one  of  the  great  personalities  which 
may  be  hated,  but  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  curious,  however, 
that  concerning  his  early  history  so  little  is  actually  known. 
Documents  are  said  to  have  been  recently  discovered  which 
show  that  his  parents  were  Protestants,  and  that  his  conversion 
wa,s  not  so  sudden  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Protestant  cause  appeared  to  be  lost  he — the  most  brilliant 
scholar  of  his  age — possibly  the  finest  lawyer  of  any  age — 
came  forward  and  assumed  to  be  its  champion.  Voluntarily  he 
put  aside  the  dreams  of  glory  which  are  characteristic  of  his 
people ;  rejecting  the  wealth  and  dignity  which  lay  open  to  his 
grasp,  to  wander  about  in  poverty,  to  dwell  in  caves  or  track- 
less forests,  venturing  to  come  forth  only  at  midnight,  to  preach 
to  a  little  company  whose  condition  was  hardly  better  than  his 
own.  Escaping  at  last  to  Geneva  all  the  world  knows  how  he 
there  solved  Lanfranc's  celebrated  problem :  '^  How  to  make  a 
small  state  great."  There  for  nearly  thirty  years  he  reigned, 
an  uncrowned  king,  directing  the  ecclesiastical  and  even  the 
civil  policy  of  many  nations,  and  laboring  so  constantly  that  as 
Beza  says,  ''  He  had  no  time  to  look  up  to  the  light  of  the 
blessed  sun." 

Calvin  is  generally  regarded  as  a  cold,  stern  man  who  had 
little  room  in  his  nature  for  those  tender  affections  which  ar« 
the  solace  of  life,  No  doubt  he  was  a  fierce  controversialist, 
but  if  he  was  so  cold  and  unimpressive,  why  was  it  that  Theo- 
dore Beza,  who  was  a  distinguished  poet,  with  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  sweet,  loved  that  stern  man 
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with  more  than  filial  affection  ?  What  made  Melanchthon  say 
of  him  '<  he  wished  he  could  lay  his  weary  head  apon  that 
faithful  heart  and  die  there?''  What  induced  Titian^  the 
painter,  to  seek  him  in  Geneva  and  sit  at  his  feet  in  reverent 
affection  ?  How  was  it  that  the  light-hearted  duchess,  Rene6 
of  Ferrara,  and  the  more  quiet  but  not  less  worldly  Margaret 
of  Angouleme,  turned  from  a  career  of  fashionable  dissipation 
to  listen  humbly  to  that  stern  preacher  of  righteousness  ?  Why 
was  it,  above  all,  that  the  great  nobles  of  France, — Bourbon, 
Chattillon,  Rohan,  Soubise,  Montmorency^ — confessed  that  they 
loved  him  with  the  affection  of  sons  ? 

With  the  theological  system  which  is  known  as  Calvinism  we 
have  little  to  do  on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  enough  to 
remark  that  though  it  has  become  unpopular  in  certain  locali- 
ties, it  was  not  so  regarded  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 
On  the  subject  of  the  divine  decrees  Calvin  had  no  controversy 
with  the  other  Reformers.  Even  the  Church  of  Rome  did  not 
at  that  time  venture  to  declare  him  heretical  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  sovereignty  of  God.  His  system  was  in  fact  a  development 
of  that  of  St.  Augustine,.which  had  been  current  for  centuries. 
Its  ruling  principle,  as  Calvin  himself  expressed  it,  was  the 
utter  destruction  of  all  human  glory  that  God  might  be  all  in 
all.  Such  a  system  could  not  fail  to  produce  heroes ;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  in  France,  no  less  than  in  Scotland,  it 
grandly  fulfilled  its  promise. 

In  treating  such  a  theme  as  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  in 
the  space  accorded  us,  we  must  necessarily  confine  ourselves  to 
the  common-places  of  history.  After  Francis  I.,  it  will  be 
remembered,  his  son,  Henry  II.,  ascended  the  throne;  but 
during  his  whole  reign  Diana  of  Poitiers  was  the  actual  ruler 
of  France.  His  legitimate  queen,  Catharine  de  Medici,  was 
content  to  remain  in  the  background,  biding  her  time,  subtle 
Italian  as  she  was.  Diana,  says  a  recent  historian,  persecuted 
the  Protestants  in  the  spirit  of  Herodias,  because  they  reproved 
her  unrighteous  living.  It  was  for  her  a  pleasant  task  to  dis- 
tribute the  confiscated  estates  of  her  victims  to  her  worthless 
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favorites ;  but  very  much  to  her  disgust  it  was  only  in  the 
crown  provinces  that  such  proceedings  were  possible — the  great 
nobles  resisting  her  at  every  step.  At  last  her  rule  was  ended 
by  the  death  of  the  king,  who  was  killed,  in  a  tournament,  by 
a  Scotch  nobleman,  with  whom  he  had  insisted  on  breaking  a 
lance.  The  throne  was  then  held  for  a  few  years  by  each  of 
his  three  sons, — Francis  II.,  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III., 
— but  during  all  this  period  the  supreme  power  was  held  by 
their  mother,  the  notorious  Catherine  de  Medici.  Unless  she 
is  greatly  calumniated  she  was  one  of  the  most  wicked  women 
that  ever  lived^  and  it  is  believed  by  some  historians  that  two, 
at  least,  of  her  royal  sons  were  murdered  at  her  instigation, 
because  they  sought  to  free  themselves  from  her  control.  Her 
ruling  passion  was  the  love  of  power,  and  to  maintain  it  she 
would  have  sacrificed  any  person  who  stood  in  her  way  without 
a  moment's  hesitation.  It  was  difficult,  indeed,  to  hold  her 
position,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  house  of  Yalois  was  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  extinct,  and  the  great  families  of  the  realm 
were  already  contending  for  the  succession.  Let  a  few  of  these 
pass  across  the  stage  in  the  persons  of  their  leading  representa- 
tives. 

Next  to  the  royal  house  stood  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  descended  from  the  sixth  son  of  St.  Louis  (Louis 
IX.),  who  married  Beatrix,  the  heiress  of  the  barony  of  Bour- 
bon. The  history  of  this  family  is  almost  equivalent  to  the 
history  of  France  since  the  days  of  the  crusaders.  The  head 
of  the  house  at  this  time  was  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  who  by  his 
marriage  with  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  daughter  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  had  become  king  of  Navarre.  He  had  become  a 
Protestant,  but  his  disposition  was  so  weak  and  vacillating  that 
he  constantly  injured  the  religion  which  he  professed  to  defend. 
More  sincere  and  steadfast  was  his  younger  brother,  Louis, 
Prince  of  Conde — a  typical  child  of  the  South ;  gay,  gallant, 
fond  of  pleasure,  he  was  yet  chivalrously  honorable,  and  de- 
votedly attached  to  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused.  When 
days  of  trouble  came  he  fought  with  heroic  valor ;  when  his 
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enemies  offered  bribes  he  simply  laughed  at  them.  Grandest 
of  all  the  house  was  Jeanne  d'Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  the 
heroine  of  Rochelle,  the  mother  of  Henry  IV.  She  it  was  who, 
while  her  son  was  still  in  his  minority,  assumed  command  of 
the  Huguenot  forces  and  led  them  on  to  victory.  When  Cath- 
erine told  her  that  to  preserve  the  kingdom  for  her  son  it  was 
her  duty  to  be  reconciled  with  Rome,  she  exclaimed  with  pas- 
sionate vehemence :  '^  Madame,  if  at  this  very  moment  I  held 
my  son  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  together,  I  would 
hurl  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  rather  than  peril  the  salva- 
tion of  my  soul.'*  "  No  wonder  that  Catherine  hated  her  with 
a  hatred  which  followed  her  if  it  did  not  send  her  to  the  grave." 
During  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  Claude,  fifth  son  of  Rene, 
duke  of  Lorraine,  had  entered  France.  A  soldier  of  fortune 
he  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  and  was  created  Duke  of 
Guise.  His  marriage  to  Antoinette  de  Bourbon  associated 
him  with  the  old  nobility,  but  they  always  regarded  him  as  an 
intruder.  It  was  his  daughter  Mary  who  married  James  V.  of 
Scotland  and  became  the  mother  of  Mary  Stuart.  '^  Six  stal- 
wart sons  grew  up  around  him,  sharers  of  his  fanaticism,  his  am- 
bition, his  talents  and  his  success.  Two  of  them  became  Dukes, 
two  rose  to  be  Cardinals,  one  is  known  to  history  as  the  Marquis 
d'Elboeuf  and  anocher  as  the  Grand  Prior.''  United  by  a 
common  purpose  the  Guises  appeared  to  be  irresistible.  Fran- 
cis, the  second  Duke,  was  the  splendid  soldier  who  had  wrested 
from  the  English  the  last  relic  of  their  conquests  in  France,  the 
city  of  Calais.  Charles,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  was  an  ac- 
complished politician — a  perfect  courtier.  All  of  them  were 
men  of  ability,  courteous  in  manners,  but  merciless  as  death. 
Regarding  themselves  as  the  heirs  of  the  ancient  Carlovingian 
line,  they  certainly  intended  to  claim  the  throne  upon  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  house  of  Valois,  and  in  this  purpose  they  were 
at  one  time  encouraged  by  Catherine  de  Medici.  Fanatically 
attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  was  their  avowed  intention 
to  crush  the  Bourbons,  and  with  them  to  extirpate  Protestant- 
ism in  France. 
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It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Bourbons  could  have  main- 
tained themselves  against  the  Guises  if  they  had  not  been  sup- 
ported by  the  great  majority  of  the  nobles,  most  prominent 
among  whom   were   the  Chatillons,  who  were  represented  by 
three  brothers,  nephews  of  the  old  connet&ble  de  Montmorency. 
Next  in  rank  to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  they  were  equally 
brave  and  prudent — in  morals  unimpeachable,  in  manners  cour- 
teous, they  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  the  confidence  of  the 
people.     Most  eminent  of  the  three  was  Gaspard,  who  from  his 
estate  in    Franche    Gomt6,  is  known   in  history  as   Coligni, 
Governor  of  Picardy,  and  afterwards  Grand  Admiral  of  France ; 
his   influence  in  the  southern  provinces  was  hardly  less  than 
that  of  the  Guises  in  the  north.     When,  in  captivity,  he  had 
read  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  Calvin ;  and  when  he  was  led 
thereby  to  a  change  of  faith,  there  was  no  one  who  doubted  the 
genuineness  of  his  conversion.     Surely,  Michelet  is  right  when 
he  declares,  that  Coligni  was  the  greatest  convert  John  Calvin 
ever  made. 

It  was  at  the  conjuration  of  Amboise  (1560)  that  the  po- 
litical and  religious  elements  of  the  Huguenot  cause  were 
welded  together.  Calvin,  it  is  said,  did  not  approve  of  the  al- 
liance, warning  his  followers  that  "  those  who  take  up  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  The  oppression  of  the 
Guises  had,  however,  become  intolerable.  It  is  said  that  in 
six  weeks  they  had  slaughtered  twenty  thousand  Protestants 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  Therefore  the  Huguenots  de- 
clared that  they  were  loyal  to  the  king,  but  were  determined 
to  drive  out  the  new  *'  mayors  of  the  palace." 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  relate  the  history  of  the  wars  which 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  Both  parties  exhibited  a  ferocity  of  dispo- 
sition which  has  rarely  been  equalled ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  '^  many  on  both  sides  were  actuated  by  politi- 
cal ambition,  rather  than  by  religious  conviction,  knowing 
little  and  caring  less  for  the  distinctions  in  the  creeds  for 
which  they   were    ostensibly   fighting.''     Sieges,    battles  and 
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traces  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  The  breaking 
of  images  was  succeeded  by  the  massacre  of  Huguenots. 
There  was  no  question  of  freedom  of  conscience.  Each  party 
regarded  itself  as  the  true  church,  and  would  have  considered 
it  treason  even  to  suggest  the  toleration  of  the  faith  of  its  op- 
ponents. During  the  whole  of  this  dreadful  period  the  city  of 
Rochelle  was  the  centre  of  the  Protestant  tsause.  It  was  its 
boast  that  for  forty  years  the  Mass  had  not  been  read  within 
its  walls.  Standing  in  the  most  intimate  relation  with  Switz- 
erland, the  Rhine  countries  and  Holland,  Rochelle  became  the 
entrepdt  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  volunteers  and  mer- 
cenaries who  streamed  into  France  to  aid  the  Protestant 
cause. 

The  fickle  Antoine  de  Bourbon  went  over  to  the  Catholic 
side,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  favor  of  the  king,  and  ac- 
cused the  Huguenots  of  being  the  cause  of  the  conflict.  It 
was  then  that  Theodore  Beza,  in  addressing  the  king,  made 
the  memorable  reply :  '^  Sire,  it  is  true  that  it  is  the  lot  of  the 
Church  of  God,  in  the  name  of  which  I  speak,  to  endure 
blows,  and  not  to  give  them  ;  but  also  may  it  please  you  to 
remember,  that  it  is  an  anvil  which  has  worn  out  many  ham- 
mera" 

At  last  it  seemed  as  though  the  main  objects  of  the  Hugue- 
nots had  been  accomplished.  Coligni  and  Prince  Conde  had 
been  everywhere  victorious.  The  treaty  of  St.  Germain  was 
signed,  which  granted  the  Huguenots  four  towns — among  them 
La  Rochelle — which  they  might  hold  and  garrison  as  a 
pledge  of  good  faith.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  truce^  but  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  precursor  of  an  era  of  peace.  '^  To  cement 
the  treaty  Catharine  de  Medici  proposed  that  her  daughter, 
the  beautiful  but  worthless  Marguerite,  of  Yalois,  should  be 
given  in  marriage  to  Henry,  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  and 
all  the  great  Huguenot  nobles  were  invited  to  come  to  Paris  to 
take  part  in  the  festivities." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  the  story  of  the  ill-fated  alli- 
ance, which  is  known  in   history  as   the   Bloody  Wedding. 
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The  maesacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded ity  was  certainly,  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  England,  de- 
clared it,  ^'  the  most  atrocioas  act  committed  by  men  since  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  in  some  sense  a  relief  to  be 
assured  by  the  majority  of  recent  historians  that  it  was  not,  as 
was  long  supposed,  in  accordance  with  an  elaborate  plan,  that 
the  Huguenot  leaders  were  enticed  to  Paris  for  their  destruc- 
tion. It  was  rather,  it  is  said,  the  hasty  work  of  the  wicked 
woman,  who  might  be  called  the  evil  genius  of  that  evil  age. 
Her  son,  the  King,  Charles  IX.,  weak,  impulsive  and  capri- 
cious, had  been  captivated  by  the  evident  sincerity  and  loyalty 
of  Admiral  de  Goligni,  who  had  warned  him  to  emancipate 
himself  from  his  mother's  control.  In  accordance  with  her 
usual  methods,  she  at  once  plotted  with  the,  Duke  de  Guise  to 
remove  their  great  enemy  by  assassination.  The  murder  was 
attempted,  but  failed ;  the  admiral  was  wounded,  not  killed. 
The  excitement  was  intense,  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
instigators  of  the  crime  would  be  discovered.  In  their  despera- 
tion they  sought  to  persuade  the  king  that  he  was  himself  to 
be  the  victim  of  a  great  Huguenot  conspiracy,  and  that  vig- 
orous measures  must  at  once  be  taken  to  ward  ofi*  the  threat- 
ening calamity.  At  first  he  refused  to  believe  them,  but  at 
last  weakly  yielded,  with  the  petulant  exclamation:  **  Well,  if 
it  must  be  so,  kill  them  all !  Let  not  one  be  left  to  reproach 
me  with  this  deed.*'  This  was  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the 
queen-mother.  At  midnight  the  great  bell  of  St.  Germain  V 
Auxerrois  rang  the  alarm  ;  the  king's  soldiers  began  the  mas- 
sacre by  murdering  the  Huguenot  leaders  in  their  lodgings, 
and  it  was  easy  to  give  a  hint  of  what  was  going  on  to  the 
gathering  multitude,  who  were  only  too  ready  to  go  forth  to 
slay  the  helpless  Protestants.  Any  one  who  knows  the 
canaille  of  Paris  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  result.  That 
fearful  beast,  loosed  from  its  chains,  had  tasted  blood,  and,  as 
on  many  similar  occasions,  it  seemed  as  though  its  fearful  lust 
could  never  be  glutted.  A  number  of  other  cities  followed 
the  dreadful  example  of  Paris,  and  it  is  said  that  thirty  thou- 
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sand — some  say  more  than  one  hundred  thousand — of -the  best 
men  and  women  in  France  were  sacrificed  in  obedience  to  a 
wicked  woman's  whim.  In  many  places,  howeyer,  the  royal 
mandate  was  not  obeyed.  At  Lisieux,  for  instance,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop  gathered  the  Huguenots  into  his  palace, 
and  protected  them  from  the  violence  of  the  mob.  Rochelle 
and  Sancerre  closed  their  gates,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  as  a  means  of  destroying  the  Huguenots  the  massacre 
had  proved  a  failure.  On  its  first  anniversary  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France  held  a  General  Synod  at  Montauban,  at 
which  a  formal  demand  was  made  upon  the  court  to  punish  the 
murderers,  and  to  reverse  the  attainder  against  Coligni.  No 
wonder  that  Catharine  exclaimed :  "  If  Cond6  were  living, 
and  were  here  with  fifty  thousand  men,  his  demands  and  con- 
ditions would  not  be  half  so  bold.''  Still,  the  Protestants  had 
suffered  greatly  by  the  loss  of  their  most  illustrious  men. 
Among  them  were  Pierre  Rame^,  the  most  learned  man  of 
his  time;  Clement  Marot,  the  poet;  and  Claude  Gondimel,  the 
musical  composer.  It  seemed  as  though  literature  and  art 
had  fled  from  France  forever.  And  Coligni,  the  great,  was 
dead  also.  History  has  proved  his  best  avenger.  Three  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death  the  city  of  Paris  erected  his  statue 
at  the  place  of  his  assassination.  The  Medicis,  the  Guises, 
have  disappeared  from  history ;  the  Bourbons  are  exiles  from 
their  native  soil;  but  the  direct  descendant  of  Coligni,  the 
representative  of  his  house  and  the  defender  of  his  faith,  is 
seated  on  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany.* 

Let  us  hasten  to  escape  from  the  dreadful  scenes  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  For  two  years  Henry,  of  Navarre,  was  kept  a 
prisoner;  then  he  escaped,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Huguenots.  It  would  be  pleasant,  if  time  allowed,  to  follow 
him  in  his  heroic  career,  culminating  in  the  crowning  vic- 
tory of  Ivry  in  1590.     Strange  events  had  happened  in  the 

*  Louisa  Henrietta,  the  wife  of  the  great  elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  a 
granddaughter  of  Coligni,  and  from  her  the  present  imperial  house  of 
Germany  is  directly  descended. 
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meaDtime,  which  aided  him  in  his  political  purposes.  The 
Duke  of  Ouise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  been  as- 
sassinated at  the  command  of  their  king ;  and  even  the  king 
himself  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  a  fanatical  Dominican.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  as  though  the  Huguenots  had  conquered 
France,  and  we  can  well  appreciate  the  emotions  of  the  vie- 
torious  soldier,  which  are  so  well  expressed  in  Macaulay's 
splendid  ballad,  "The  Battle  of  Ivry."  Yet,  even  in  that 
superb  composition,  a  speech  is  preserved  which  foreshadows 
the  political  policy  of  the  victor — 

"  And  then  we  thought  on  vengeance,  and  all  along  oar  ran, 
'  Remember  St  Bartholomew/  was  passed  from  man  to  man ; 
Bat  oat  spake  gallant  Henry :  '  No  Frenchman  is  mj  foe, 
Down,  down  with  every  foreigner,  bat  let  yoar  brother  go.' 
Oh !  was  there  ever  sach  a  knight  in  friendship  or  in  war, 
As  oar  Sovereign  Lord  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of  Navarre.'* 

As  though,  forsooth,  he  had  never  depended  upon  foreigners 
to  support  his  cause !  Was  not  his  disposition  rather  prompted 
by  the  hope  that  the  gratitude  of  the  vanquished  would  aid  him 
in  his  political  aspirations  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  just  conception  of  the  character  of 
Henry  IV.  In  him  the  bravery  and  profound  political  insight 
of  his  mother  were  obscured  by  the  frivolity  and  lack  of  pro- 
found religious  feeling  which  were  so  characteristic  of  his 
father.  Like  the  image  which  the  king  of  Babylon  beheld  in 
his  dream,  his  head  was  of  fine  gold,  but  his  feet  were  partly 
of  iron  and  partly  of  clay.  There  are  some  writers  who  regard 
his  renunciation  of  Protestantism  as  excusable,  on  the  ground 
that  it  brought  peace  to  his  distracted  country.  Paris,  it  is 
said,  would  never  have  accepted  a  Protestant  king,  and  he  him- 
self is  said  to  have  flippantly  declared  that  ^^  Paris  was  worth  a 
mass.''  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  he  could  not 
have  attained  his  political  purpose  without  doing  violence  to 
his  conscience.  His  great  rivals  had  passed  away,  and  the 
Catholic  nobles  were  fast  coming  over  to  his  side.  A  few 
more  battles,  possibly,  with  the  remnants  of  the  league,  and 
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France  might  have  accepted  him^  Huguenot  as  he  was.  "Even 
if  he  had  failed  or  perished  in  the  conflict,  then,  still  readier 
than  now,  we  should  have  bailed  him  as  Henry  the  Great." 
One  of  the  prelates  who  were  present  at  the  act  of  renuncia* 
tion,  says  Dr.  Hanna,  subsequently  said,  *^  I  am  a  Catholic  by 
life  and  profession  and  a  faithful  servant  of  the  king;  yet  I 
think  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  remained  a  Protes- 
tant than  to  have  changed  as  he  has  done  ;  for  there  is  a  God 
above  who  judges  us,  respect  to  whom  alone  should  sway  the 
conscience  of  kings,  and  not  a  regard  for  crowns  and  king- 
doms.    I  expect  nothing  but  evil  from  this  act.'' 

It  is  certain  that  Henry  in  this  way  alienated  the  most  sub- 
stantial portion  of  his  people.  The  Huguenots  were  disap- 
pointed and  sullen  ;  the  strict  Catholics  had  no  confidence  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  conversion.  He  fell  at  last  before  the  dag- 
ger of  a  fanatic  of  the  faith  which  he  had  assumed. 

Certainly,  Henry  did  all  in  his  power  in  behalf  of  his  former 
co-religionists.  The  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  he  issued  in  1698, 
was  his  personal  act,  and  required  no  small  degree  of  courage. 
It  assured  the  Protestants  that  no  man  should  hereafter  be  pun- 
ished for  his  individual  belief;  they  were  permitted  to  hold 
worship  wherever  their  religion  had  been  previously  practiced. 
Thirty-five  hundred  Protestant  nobles  were  allowed  to  have 
private  chapels  in  their  residences,  and  mixed  courts  were  es- 
tablished to  try  all  cases  in  which  Protestant  interests  were 
involved.  As  material  guarantees,  the  Huguenots  were  permit- 
ted to  hold  and  garrison  two  hundred  towns,  and  a  yearly  sub- 
sidy was  granted  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  ministry. 

The  period  immediately  succeeding  the  promulgation  of  the 
edict  may  be  called  the  days  of  Huguenot  glory,  but,  alas !  it 
was  all  too  brief.  For  a  little  while  it  seemed  as  though  all 
France  were  about  to  become  Huguenot.  The  temples,  as 
all  Protestant  places  of  worship  were  called,  were  crowded  to 
overflowing,  and  every  one  sang  the  psalms  of  Clement  Marot. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  signs  of  trouble  once  more  be- 
gan to  appear^  and  it  was  evident  that  it  would  come  from  the 
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political  side.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  organization  of 
the  Huguenots  was  now  two-fold.  Their  church  government 
was  simply  that  of  the  Reformed  or  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
the  present  day.  Their  worship^  too,  was  stately  and  dignified 
— liturgical,  but  severely  simple,  and  not  likely  to  lead  to  con- 
fusion or  tumult.  Their  civil  organization  was,  however,  like 
that  of  a  republic.  They  elected  their  own  magistrates,  and 
sent  delegates  to  Paris  to  be  their  permanent  representatives 
at  the  seat  of  government.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  state  within  a 
state,  and  its  administration  was  no  doubt  attended  by  peculiar 
difficulties. 

Many  of  the  nobles  soon  began  to  manifest  a  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm in  the  Protestant  cause.  The  political  objects  of  the  wars 
had  been  attained,  and  the  path  of  ambition  led  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Several  factious  noblemen  revolted,  and  were 
joined  by  the  Protestants  who  were  under  their  immediate 
influence.  The  suppression  of  these  revolts — some  of  which 
are  of  historical  importance — could  not  fail  to  injure  the  gen- 
eral cause.  Then  there  were  theological  conflicts  among  the 
Protestants  themselves,  which  now  seem  trivial,  but  were  then 
important.  Some  of  the  nobles  protested  against  the  social 
equality  which  ecclesiastical  meetings  involved.  The  Duke  de 
Rohan,  who  had  been  called  to  preside  at  a  synod,  was  greatly 
shocked  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  was  addressed,  and  bit- 
terly exclaimed,  "I  would  rather  preside  over  a  pack  of  wolves 
than  over  a  body  of  Reformed  ministers."  One  by  one  the 
majority  of  the  great  nobles  returned  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Rohan,  Soubise,  Charenton,  and  a  host  of  others  who  had 
fought  bravely  for  the  Huguenots,  found  themselves  unable  to 
resist  the  blandishments  of  the  court.  The  Duke  de  la  Tre- 
mouille,  the  head  of  the  nobility  of  Poitou,  followed  their  ex- 
ample ;  but  his  wife  soon  showed  him  who  was  the  master  of  the 
house.  The  duke  was  served  in  state  in  his  chamber,  but  the 
children  were  brought  up  in  the  strictest  forms  of  the  Calvinist 
faith.  This  defection,  it  has  been  said,  delivered  the  Protes- 
tants from  the  ambition  of  the  nobles,  but  it  also  deprived  them 
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of  their  most  inflaential  protectors.  Then  came  the  period  of 
Richelieu,  who  made  everything  subordinate  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  France.  Caring  nothing  for  religion^  that  wily  states- 
man aided  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  in  order  that  they 
might  become  a  disturbing  influence  in  the  State,  while  at  home 
he  oppressed  them.  Young  Huguenots  who  were  willing  to 
change  their  religion  gained  rapid  promotion,  and  the  most 
brilliant  victories  of  France  were  gained  by  gentlemen  who  had 
belonged  to  the  Protestant  nobility.  Need  we  mention  the 
Duke  of  Montausier,  Marshal  Guebriant,  and,  greatest  of  all, 
Turenne,  and  Schomberg  who,  according  to  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
was  '*  a  hero  too  ?  *' 

Under  the  ministry  of  Mazarin  and  Louvois  the  condition  of 
the  Huguenots  became  even  more  uncomfortable.  The  Edict 
of  Nantes  was  constantly  infringed.  Children  of  Protestants 
were  persuaded  to  say  an  Ave  Maria,  and  were  then  recognized 
as  Catholics  and  separated  from  their  parents.  At  last,  in 
1685,  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  her  Jesuit  advisers  induced 
Louis  XIY.  to  revoke  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  It  was  an  act  of 
extreme  cruelty  ;  it  was,  even  from  a  political  point  of  view,  an 
act  of  consummate  folly.  Certainly,  the  king  never  dreamed 
that  it  would  result  in  the  expatriation  of  the  best  part  of  his 
subjects,  who  would  bear  with  them  to  other  lands  the  skill  and 
culture  which  had  given  France  her  pre-eminence  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  I  have  always  imagined  that  the  king,  per- 
sonally destitute  of  genuine  religious  feeling,  was  unable  to 
appreciate  the  depth  of  that  sentiment  in  others.  In  his  stu- 
pendous egotism  he  supposed  that  he  need  but  speak  the  word 
and  all  men  would  bow  to  his  decree.  Having  once  revoked 
the  edict,  it  was  incompatible  with  his  dignity  to  recede  from 
his  position.  From  this  time  forth  all  who  refused  were  in  his 
eyes  malignant  rebels,  who  must  be  exterminated  with  fire  and 
sword. 

The  Fall  of  the  Huguenots  would  be  a  fascinating  theme,  if 
space  permitted  us  to  pursue  it.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  as  ro- 
mantic as  the  earlier  portions  of  Huguenot  history.     The  war 
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of  the  Camisards — the  last  struggle  of  the  peasants — ^was  not 
less  heroic  than  the  siege  of  Rochelle.  Strange  psychologic 
studies  might  here  be  presented  to  our  view.  When  the  min- 
isters were  taken  away  little  children  preached  with  unexam- 
pled eloquence.  In  their  secret  meetings  the  persecuted 
Vaudois  imagined  they  heard  the  singing  of  angelic  choirs. 
The  prophets  of  the  Cevennes  went  forth,  clad  in  coarse  rai- 
ment, to  declare  the  terrors  of  the  Lord.  Here  alone,  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformed  Church,  we  find  extravagance  and 
fanaticism,  but  who,  under  these  dreadful  conditions,  can  won- 
der at  it  ? 

Two  millions  of  Huguenots,  it  is  said,  found  a  refuge  in  other 
lands.  The  number  cannot,  of  course,  be  accurately  deter- 
mined, but  it  must  have  been  very  great.  In  Germany,  no  less 
than  in  England,  they  founded  colonies.  In  Holland  they 
were  so  numerous  as  almost  to  change  the  language  of  the  na- 
tion. At  the  bi-centennial  of  the  revocation,  held  in  Berlin  in 
1885,  it  was  boldly  declared  that  the  present  property  of 
Prussia  is  mainly  due  to  its  Huguenot  element.  In  America 
they  formed  settlements  in  every  colony,  but  became  especially 
numerous  in  South  Carolina.  Many  of  our  early  statesmen 
were  of  Huguenot  descent ;  and  in  almost  every  community  in 
which  their  descendants  are  numerous  the  fact  is  recognized 
that,  though  not  particularly  intellectual,  they  are  active,  ener- 
getic and  influential — they  are  "  born  leaders  of  men.*' 

In  France  the  name  Huguenot  is  now  as  obsolete  as  Puritan 
is  in  America.  The  Reformed  Church  of  France,  including 
the  Free  Church,  now  numbers  nearly  one  million  of  members. 
It  still  holds  its  high  social  position,  and  among  the  members 
of  the  Temple,  of  which  Edmond  de  'Pressense  is  pastor,  are 
many  of  the  foremost  families  of  the  Faubourg  de  Saint 
Germain. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlen- 
berg said,  ^'  I  have  met  many  Huguenots  in  America,  and  have 
been  surprised  that  men  who  sacrificed  everything  for  their 
faith  now  seem  to  hold  it  at  a  very  low  rate.     They  are  gener- 
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ally  not  active  in  the  church,  and  I  am  reluctantly  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  their  conflicts  with  the  government  of 
France  their  motives  were  more  political  than  has  heeq  hitherto 
supposed."  After  a  hundred  years  we  see  no  reason  to  dissent 
from  this  judgment.  The  Huguenots  had  all  the  virtues  and 
all  the  faults  of  their  race  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  They  pro- 
duced men  of  the  highest  order  in  every  branch  of  literature  and 
science.  Their  religious  system  had,  however,  been  so  closely 
connected  with  political  questions  of  the  most  intense  interest, 
that  when  these  were  removed  it  naturally  fell  into  the  back- 
ground. In  England,  it  is  said,  at  least  one-half  of  the  Hugue- 
not refugees  at  once  identified  themselves  with  the  Established 
Church;  the  others  finally  connected  themselves  with  the 
Presbyterians.  Everywhere  they  were  satisfied  to  become 
'^fertilizers"  of  the  existing  churches  without  attempting  an 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  their  own.  All  this  was  no  doubt 
an  advantage,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  where  we  cer- 
tainly have  sects  enough  without  them  ;  but  the  fact  indicates  a 
certain  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  their  religious  faith,  when  sep- 
arated from  its  political  environment,  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
We  do  not  by  this  acknowledgment  under-estimate  the  many 
excellent  qualities  of  the  Huguenot  refugees.  They  were 
model  pioneers,  and  their  descendants  have  been  excellent 
citizens.  With  Mrs.  Sigourney,  who  may  be  termed  their 
laureate,  we  hope  that — 

"  On  all  who  bear 
Their  name  or  lineage  may  their  mantle  rest ; 
That  firmness  for  the  truth,  that  calm  content 
With  simple  pleasnras,  that  unswerving  trust, 
In  toil,  adversity,  and  death,  which  cost 
Such  healthful  leaven,  *mid  the  elements 
That  peopled  the  new  world." 


III. 


WHAT  GIVES  LIFE  TO  PREACHING? 

(  Written  on  Missionary  Oround,) 

BT  REV.  CHARLES  C.  STARBUCE. 

"  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  leen  the  Father."    John  xir.  9. 
'*  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.*'    John  vii.  46. 

Althouqh  we  may  hope  that  oar  instructions  to  oar  people 
are  not  wholly  fruitless,  we  have  yet  great  reason  to  lament 
their  comparative  inefficacy.  Much  of  this,  no  doubt,  is 
owing  to  our  own  want  of  faith,  by  which  the  Holy  Ghost  does 
not  descend  abundantly  on  our  preaching.  This  hindrance  is 
one,  the  removal  of  which  appertains  to  our  individual  growth 
in  grace.  Much,  also,  is  owing  to  the  dullness  and  callousness 
of  undeveloped  minds,  which  can  only  be  gradually  removed ; 
and  much  to  the  general  unwillingness  of  men  to  receive 
the  truth ;  a  hindrance  of  which  we  must  never  expect  to  be 
wholly  free. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  there  will  always  be  so  many  draw- 
backs on  our  labors,  it  behoves  us  to  make  them  as  few  as  we 
can.  One  great  drawback  often  is,  a  style  of  instruction  un- 
suited  to  our  hearers.  This  may  be  in  the  words,  which  are 
often  chosen  so  much  more  with  reference  to  the  understanding 
of  the  speaker  than  of  the  hearers,  as  to  be  to  them  veritably 
an  unknown  tongue.  But  the  unsuitableness  may  be  also  in 
the  class  of  topics  discussed,  or  in  the  range  of  thought  by 
which  they  are  illustrated  or  enforced.  For  instance,  general 
and  abstract  views  of  truth,  of  every  kind,  fall  almost  lifeless 
on  the  ears  of  those  to  whom  a  general  idea  is  a  thing  almost 
454 
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unknown ;  who  have  heen  accustomed  to  view  everything  only 
as  it  bore  upon  themselves,  and  in  its  most  concrete  form. 
With  such  men,  reasonings  avail  little,  examples  much.  And 
although  there  should  always  be  a  connected  chain  of  reasoning 
in  our  own  minds  underlying  the  presentation  of  every  subject, 
yet  it  should  be  rather  to  guide  ourselves  than  them.  Other- 
wise, though  we  may  indeed  preach  the  needed  truth,  and 
enforce  it  with  all  earnestness,  yet  we  cannot  greatly  blame  our 
people,  if  they  are  but  little  the  better  for  it. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  manner  of  our  instructions  should 
be  no  less  carefully  studied  than  the  matter.  We  should  be 
careful,  not  only  to  have  the  truth,  but  also  to  have  it  clothed 
in  such  form,  and  illustrated  with  such  examples,  and  enforced 
by  such  motives,  as  shall  either  appeal  to  the  peculiar  views  and 
habits  and  feelings  of  our  hearers,  or  shall,  at  least,  address 
that  human  nature  which  we  share  in  common.  Whereas,  if 
we  form  our  style  upon  the  model  of  the  theological  schools  in 
which  we  have  been  bred,  or  upon  the  formulas  of  doctrine  with 
which  we  have  been  familiar,  we  shall  not  address  human  nature, 
but  theological  nature,  which  is  a  very  limited  portion  of  it.  A 
well-cultivated  man  might  often  be  excused  for  feeling  somewhat 
perplexed  by  the  terminology  and  range  of  topics  of  technical 
divinity;  much  more  such  audiences  as  we  have  to  address. 
But  as  we  cannot  wholly  put  off  our  own  modes  of  thought, 
nor,  without  long  acquaintance,  at  least,  eater  fully  into  all  the 
peculiar  feelings  and  apprehensions  of  our  people,  we  may  well 
inquire  whether  there  is  not  some  central  point,  from  which  we 
can  develop  the  truth  of  God  in  a  manner  natural  for  us  on  the 
one  hand,  and  intelligible  and  affecting  to  them  on  the  other. 
If  there  is,  it  can  be  found  only  in  that  Book  which  was  written, 
as  has  been  truly  said,  from  the  nucleus  of  human  nature,  and 
especially  in  that  part  of  the  Bible  which  is  peculiarly  the 
common  property  of  mankind,  and  of  all  the  New  Testament, 
in  the  records  of  the  life  of  Him  who  is  central  to  humanity, 
who  unites  in  Himself  that  which  even  in  His  apostles,  still 
more  in  His  other  followers,  is  seen  in  divided  glory,  whose 
29 
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words  include  theirs,  as  the  waters  of  a  lake  the  streams  which 
issue  from  it,  and  whose  slightest  actions  and  utterances  are 
penetrated  with  a  significance  that  can  only  belong  to  Him  in 
whom  an  unspotted  human  nature  is  rendered  luminous  by  the 
shining  through  of  the  Godhead.  To  some  the  words  of  Paul 
are  hard  to  understand,  and  to  some  the  words  of  John.  But 
the  words  of  Christ  sink  into  the  hearts  of  all^  and  no  less  His 
mighty  deeds.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore^  worthy  of  thought 
whether  our  preaching  might  not  take  a  deeper  hold  upon  our 
people  if  it  dwelt  less  on  abstract  truth,  and  more  on  the 
living  person  of  our  Lord^  as  presented  to  us  in  the  evangelical 
records. 

Besides  these  general  reasons,  the  following  special  ones  may 
be  alleged,  for  thus  making  the  life  of  Christ  central  in  our 
teachings. 

I.  Jesus  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  visible  image  of  the 
invisible  God.  One  express  design  of  His  coming  into  the 
world  was  to  bring  the  Divine  Being  home  to  our  sympathies 
and  apprehensions.  This  He  has  done  by  investing  the  attri- 
butes of  God  with  a  human  form,  and  by  setting  forth  the 
Divine  activity  in  human  actions.  The  abstract  idea  of  the 
infinite  God  floats  before  the  human  mind,  vague,  indefinite, 
intangible.  We  are  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  Absolute  One,  and 
are  prone,  sinking  back  exhausted  from  that  which  is  so  much 
above  us,  to  form  to  ourselves  unworthy  and  degrading  images 
of  the  Divine.  Hence  God,  in  condescension  to  our  weakness, 
has  given  us  in  His  Son,  a  visible  manifestation  of  Himself, 
which,  while  it  is  more  profoundly  human  than  any  of  the  idols 
of  the  heathen,  includes  no  elements  unworthy  of  the  Divine, 
and  which,  engaging  in  the  first  place  our  human  affections 
insensibly  transmutes  them  into  devotion  towards  God.  Our 
conceptions  of  the  Divine,  thus  concentrated  and  embodied,  no 
longer  lose  ourselves  in  the  vagueness  of  Pantheism,  or  sink 
into  the  grossness  of  idolatry.  And  it  is  found  that  only  where 
Jesus  Christ  is  worshipped  as  Him  who  reveals  the  Father,  has 
this  idea  of  a  living,  personal  God,  any  practical  power.  Other- 
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wise,  He  is  either  refined  away  into  a  shadow  or  degraded  into 
an  idol. 

But  in  bowing  before  Jesas  Christ,  we  are  not  to  bow  before 
a  name,  attached  to  some  conception  of  our  own  imaginations, 
but  before  that  glorious  One  who  is  portrayed  in  the  Gospels. 
It  is  only  by  continually  refreshing  our  remembrances  from 
the  records  of  His  life,  that  the  Son,  and  through  Him  the 
Father,  remains  to  our  mind  a  distinct  and  substantial  reality. 
The  fading  lineaments  of  Divine  goodness  in  our  minds  need  to 
be  continually  retraced  by  the  same  Hand  that  first  drew  them. 
And  if  it  be  so  with  us,  how  much  more  so  with  those  whose 
powers  of  reflection  are  so  much  less  cultivated,  and  who  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  keep  very  vividly  in  mind  much  more 
than  is  brought  up  to  them  from  week  to  week.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  keep  alive  the  general  idea  of  a  Divine  Power,  but 
to  keep  alive  the  consciousness  of  a  living,  just,  holy  and  be- 
nevolent God,  is  something  which  can  only  be  effected  by  con- 
tinually presenting  Jesus  Christ  in  those  various  aspects  of  His 
character  in  which  He  manifests  God  on  earth. 

II.  The  atonement  of  Christ,  as  doctrinally  unfolded  in  the 
Epistles,  is  the  foundation  of  our  hopes.  But  those  hopes  can 
only  be  firm  and  well-assured  in  proportion  as  it  is  present  to 
our  minds.  Who  is  it  that  has  thus  died  for  us  ?  It  can  mean 
but  little  to  say  that  Christ  is  our  Surety,  so  long  as  Christ 
remains,  as  to  so  many  He  evidently  does,  a  phantasmal  indis- 
tinctness. We  can  have  a  living  confidence  of  our  redemption 
only  by  having  a  living  knowledge  of  our  Redeemer.  And 
even  if  our  confidence  were  well. assured,  it  could  have  but 
little  warmth  or  fruitfulness  so  long  as  it  thus  rests  in  the  bare 
region  of  doctrine,  and  is  not  animated  by  the  affection  that 
springs  from  a  personal  beholding  of  the  Redeemer.  This  is 
indeed  the  general  fault  of  our  Protestant  theology,  that  it 
dwells  too  much  in  the  Epistles  and  too  little  in  the  Gospels, 
that  it  occupies  itself  too  much  with  speculations  about  Christ's 
work  for  us,  and  receives  too  little  of  the  practical  benefit  of 
Christ's  work  in  us. 
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Doubtless  there  is  much  in  Christ  which  conid  not  well  be 
revealed  in  His  earthly  sojourn,  and  which  it  was  given  to  His 
apostles,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  develop ;  and  as  contain- 
ing the  revelation  of  the  heavenly  glory  of  our  Lord,  the  Epis- 
tles in  some  respects  serve  to  develop  more  exalted  views  of 
Him  than  we  can  derive  from  the  Gospels  alone,  unless  our 
faltering  flight  of  inference  is  aided  by  the  stronger  wing  of 
apostolic  inspiration.  Nevertheless,  to  be  well  assured  that 
these  representations  of  the  heavenly  dignity  of  Christ  are 
founded  in  truth,  there  is  presupposed  a  familiarity  with  the 
Divine  excellency  of  His  life  on  earth.  And  if  it  be  so  with 
us,  much  more  with  our  people,  who  have  but  dim  ideas  of 
doctrine,  but  who  can  understand  what  is  meant,  when  they 
are  told  that  the  gracious  Personage  who  extends  His  arms  of 
invitation  to  them  in  the  evangelical  records,  is  One  who  has 
given  His  life  for  them,  one  to  whom  they  can  trust  as  their 
Intercessor  and  Advocate.  Neither  we  nor  they  can  be  saved 
by  the  mere  name  of  Christ,  as  an  unknown  element  in  a  dry 
formula  of  doctrine,  but  by  a  living  faith  in  a  Living  Lord. 

in.  Do  not  the  teachings,  and  more  especially  the  Parables 
of  our  Saviour,  form  the  best  basis  for  the  instruction  of  a 
people  like  ours?  In  the  first  place  their  figurative  character 
is  such  as  takes  hold  of  all  minds,  and  especially  of  minds 
unaccustomed  to  abstract  thought.  It  is  true  that  Parables 
were  obscure  to  those  to  whom  they  were  first  delivered.  But 
as  we  have  them  with  our  Lord's  own  explanations  added  to 
them  and  our  other  means  of  understanding  them,  the  very  meta- 
phors and  symbols  which  at  first  rendered  them  obscure,  become 
the  most  prompt  remembrancers  of  their  meaning,  while  the 
continual  illustrations  from  the  outer  world  make  almost  every 
process  or  phenomenon  of  nature,  and  almost  every  occupation 
of  men,  fertile  in  suggestions  of  spiritual  truth.  The  unanxious 
birds;  the  seed  thrown  on  the  furrow;  the  springing  fountain; 
the  quickening  leaven ;  the  fruitless  tree ;  tho  sad  and  lower- 
ing sky ;  the  sheep  scattered  upon  the  hills ;  the  hen  gathering 
her  brood  under  her  wings ;  the  husbandmen ;  the  vine-dress- 
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era;  the  fishermen ;  the  king  warring  with  another  king;  the 
merchant  in  his  eager  quest  of  gain  ;  the  careless  servant  and 
the  strict  or  the  forgiving  master  ;  the  bridal  procession  ;  even 
the  unjust  steward  and  the  burglar  breaking  in  upon  the  un- 
wary householder — all  these  varied  activities  of  nature  and  of 
man  are  seized  and  stamped  with  a  spiritual  significance  by 
which  the  truth  of  God  is  linked  to  common  doings  and  famil- 
iar sights.  And  in  this  imagery  truth  is  presented  under  such 
varying  aspects,  that  our  care  need  only  be  to  hold  them  up  in 
the  right  light,  in  order  to  show  each  one  what  manner  of  man 
he  is  or  ought  to  be. 

Besides  the  Parables,  the  moral  precepts  of  our  Lord  are 
numerous^  The  peculiarity  of  them  is,  that  they  present 
Duty  in  its  inmost  essence,  in  its  most  startling,  and  for  that 
very  reason  its  plainest  form.  In  place  of  general  exhorta- 
tions to  meekness,  we  are  told :  ''  Resist  not  evil."  In  place 
of  general  exhortations  to  charity,  we  are  told :  '^  Sell  that  ye 
have,  and  give  alms.''  In  place  of  general  exhortations  to 
unworldliness,  we  are  told :  ^'  He  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he 
hath,  cannot  be  my  disciple.'' 

There  are  two  states  of  society  in  which,  especially,  this 
heavenly  severity  of  Christ's  teachings  is  needed.  One  is, 
when  the  softening  influence  of  high  culture  disposes  men  to 
refine  away  every  injunction  that  bears  hard  upon  the  self-in- 
dulgence of  a  polished  ease,  and  when  the  web  of  unconscious 
sophistry,  by  which  men  hide  from  themselves  the  obligation 
to  a  higher  life,  needs  to  cut  through  by  the  sharp  edge  of 
such  sayings  as  these.  The  other  is,  when  among  a  people  in 
the  infancy  of  their  moral  development  the  very  foundations  of 
duty  are  to  be  laid.  Then  we  are  happy  in  having  such 
strong  and  deep  foundations  to  lay,  as  are  afforded  by  the 
moral  precepts  of  Christ.  Duty  needs  then,  to  be  presented 
in  its  most  decisive  and  uncompromising  form  in  order  to  raise 
a  feeling  of  obligation  in  minds  in  which  the  grossness  of  self- 
ishness can  be  checked  only  by  the  most  peremptory  voice  of 
command.     It  will  be  time  for  the  shadings  and  refinements  of 
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duty  when  the  broad  impressions  of  it  are  first  deeply  fixed. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  our  Lord  in  offering 
His  precepts  in  so  striking,  so  designedly  paradoxical  a  form, 
and  we  can  find  no  better  weapons  yet,  wherewith  to  overcome 
the  strong  man  armed  than  those  which  He  has  bequeathed  us. 

Another  reason  for  dwelling  largely  on  Christ's  immediate 
teachings  is,  that  no  one  else  has  spoken  with  such  fullness 
and  solemnity  of  the  eternal  world.  From  whose  lips,  indeed, 
could  the  mention  of  the  retributions  of  eternity  fall  with 
such  weight  of  authority  as  from  His  who  is  to  be  the  Dis- 
penser of  them?  Who  could  speak  with  such  awful  em- 
phasis of  the  place  ^'  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their 
fire  is  not  quenched, '^  as  He  whose  office  it  will  be  to  consign 
the  incorrigibly  wicked  to  that  place  of  torment?  On  the 
other  hand,  from  whom  should  we  derive  a  more  joyful  confi- 
dence of  celestial  glory  than  from  His  assurance  whose  home 
was  in  that  glory,  and  who,  after  His  brief  sojourn  here  for 
our  redemption,  has  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  us  amid  those 
heavenly  mansions  ? 

To  one  only  of  the  apostles — to  that  beloved  disciple  who 
drank  most  deeply  of  his  Master's  spirit — was  it  given  to  re- 
ceive from  Him  visions  of  the  heavenly  brightness  still  plainer 
to  us,  and  to  show  us,  as  it  were,  the  very  image  of  the  Golden 
City,  and  of  the  River  of  the  Water  of  Life.  Yet  even  this 
dazzling  vision  does  not  move  the  soul  so  much  as  the  few 
simple  words :  ^*  I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  my- 
self, that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also.''  And  so  with  all 
the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  compared  with  those  of  His  apos- 
tles. What  they  speak  is  truth ;  and  what  He  speaks  is 
truth.  But  they. speak  from  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  whereas  He 
is  the  Truth.  They  were  bat  men,  though  men  inspired ;  His 
words  are  those  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  Hence  the  in- 
trinsic evidence  of  truth  is  heightened  in  them,  by  the  sense  of 
Divine  authority ;  in  Him,  by  the  sense  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ence. Therefore,  when  teaching  those  with  whom  Truth 
needs  rather  to  be  enforced  as  a  command  than  established  by 
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a  course  of  argument,  we  never  speak  with  greater  power 
than  when  we  can  ratify  our  message  by  the  words  of  our 
Lord  Himself.  In  our  teachings,  therefore,  we  do  ourselves 
wrong  if  we  do  not  often  draw  them  from  these  deepest  and 
clearest  of  the  wells  of  salvation. 

ly.  The  life  and  miracles  of  Christ  are  not  less  pregnant 
with  meaning  than  His  words.  It  is  only  from  the  life  of 
Christ  that  the  idea  of  disinterested  benevolence  has  gained 
permanently  living  force  over  men.  In  countries  where  this 
blessed  influence  has  been  long  felt,  there  have  been  thou- 
sands of  holy  men  and  women  who  have  reflected,  in  some  no- 
ticeable and  influential  measure,  the  brightness  of  the  great 
Original.  But  among  those  who  are  slowly  rising  from  the 
brutishness  of  heathenism,  such  examples  are  little  known. 
It  is  then  a  happy  thing,  that  though  the  planets  are  absent 
from  view,  we  still  see  the  Sun  from  which  they  derive  theij 
brightness,  and  which  may  yet  quicken  dull  masses  of  earth 
into  glorious  orbs.  A  profound  and  dead  selfishness  rests, 
like  a  gross  fog,  upon  our  people.  Few  of  them  can  be 
brought  to  a  practical  belief  in  anything  better,  for  they 
know  nothing  better.  Abstract  discourses  on  the  beauty  of 
benevolence  and  virtue,  on  our  obligation  to  seek  the  good  of 
being,  and  such  like,  would  be  in  truth  to  them  like  sounding 
brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  But  the  simple  exhortation  to 
follow  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  is  at  least  intelligible.  We 
can  show  them  that  there  has  been  at  least  one  Man  in  the 
world  who  went  about  doing  good ;  whose  meat  and  drink  it 
was  to  do  the  will  of  God ;  who  could  not  be  wearied  in 
well-doing  by  any  ingratitude;  who  could  not  be  seduced  into 
complicity  with  evil  by  any  allurements;  who  counted  the  de- 
lights of  the  world  as  nothing,  compared  with  the  delight  of 
enlightening,  relieving,  reclaiming  and  consoling  men.  Their 
apprehensions  may  be  dulled,  as  ours  too  often  are,  by  the 
habit  of  viewing  Him  as  One  apart  from  men^  as  no  true  mem- 
ber of  Mankind.  But  it  is  our  part  to  bring  home  the  sense 
of  His  real  humanity  to  ourselves  and  to  them.     And  when 
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we  do  this,  what  better  conception  can  we  give  them  of  yirtue 
and  benevolence  than  virtae  and  benevolence  embodied,  and 
exhibiting  themselves  in  a  daily  round  of  human  actions  ?  We 
can  show  them  that,  excepting  in  His  miraculous  power  of  ac- 
complishing His  purposes  of  benevolence,  Jesus  Christ  did 
only  such  good  as  we  may  do,  and  ought  to  do. 

This  may  have  little  effect  at  first,  except  upon  nobler  souls. 
But  as  the  sun's  rays,  first  striking  the  mountain  tops,  are 
reflected  down  into  the  valleys,  so  the  light  caught  by  the 
nobler  souls  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  spreads  from  them 
more  and  more  to  those  beneath. 

But  our  references  to  the  example  of  Jesus,  to  have  any 
great  effect,  must  be  frequent,  must  be  particular  and  detailed ; 
separating  what  is  peculiar  to  Him  from  what  is  common  to 
Him  with  us ;  showing  in  His  miracles  types  of  those  daily 
works  of  love  and  mercy  and  faith  which  we  are  called  to  do ; 
and  by  exhibiting  the  familiar  aspects  of  the  life  of  Him  who 
dwelt  among  the  common  people,  endeavoring  to  make  him  once 
more  a  welcome  inmate  of  humble  homes. 

We  must  expect,  among  such  a  people  as  ours,  but  a  faint 
sensibility  even  to  all  this.  To  a  dull  eye,  the  sun  gives  but  a 
dull  light.  But  as  there  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven 
whereby  we  must  be  saved,  so  there  is  no  other  life  given 
whereby  any  people  can  be  developed  into  holiness. 

V.  There  is,  moreover,  this  to  encourage  us  in  dwelling, 
before  our  people,  on  the  person  of  Christ :  that  there  is  in  the 
African  race  a  peculiar  readiness  to  receive  religion  through 
the  medium  of  a  personal  affection  for  the  Saviour.  The  devel- 
opment of  a  loving  devotion  towards  the  person  of  our  Lord  is 
what  we  all  need  in  order  to  give  warmth  and  substance  to  our 
religion.  But  with  such  a  race  as  that  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, so  unapt  to  philosophize,  and  so  disposed  to  adore,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  essential. 

And  here  we  may  be  prone  to  err.  Finding  our  people  in- 
clined to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  comfort  and  safety 
which  Jesus  bestows,  while  negligent  of  the  holiness  which  He 
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enjoins,  we,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  perhaps,  too  apt  to  hide 
from  them  the  gracious  form  of  the  Consoler,  and  substitute 
the  rigid  image  of  abstract  law.  And  we  cannot  hold  up  a 
higher  ideal  of  duty,  or  propose  stricter  terms  of  discipleship 
than  Christ  Himself  has  proposed.  But  is  it  not  well  to  let 
Him  appear  in  all  the  parts  of  His  character  at  once,  that  the 
holy  severity  of  His  claims  may  be  tempered,  not  by  any  false 
accommodation  to  the  low  standards  of  sinful  men,  but  by  the 
winning  sweetness  of  His  invitations,  and  the  richness  of  His 
promises  ?  Always  presenting  to  view  the  perfection  which  He 
requires,  we  may  yet  be  glad  to  perceive  any  movement  of  a 
soul  towards  Christ,  even  though  there  should  appear  to  be  at 
the  first  more  of  the  natural  than  of  the  spiritual  in  it.  The 
lower,  if  not  absolutely  corrupt,  leads  often  to  the  higher.  The 
desire  of  comfort  and  peace  is  legitimate,  and  Christ  proposes 
Himself  as  the  one  in  whom  it  is  to  be  met.  ^^  Come  unto  me," 
His  language  is,  ^^  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest."  He  addresses  the  natural  desire,  that 
through  it  He  may  awaken  spiritual  longings.  Doubtless  many 
who  profess  to  follow  Him  will,  when  they  perceive  the  extent 
of  His  claims,  go  back  and  walk  no  more  with  Him.  But 
there  will  also  be  those  who,  although  they  came  at  first  with 
no  higher  motive,  will  remain  because  they  have  found  that  He 
has  words  of  eternal  life. 

In  conclusion  I  would  remark,  that  in  endeavoring  to  urge  it 
as  desirable  that  we  should  make  the  person,  character,  life  and 
teachings  of  Christ  more  distinctly  the  centre  of  our  teaching 
than  we  always  do,  I  have  not  always  been  careful  to  confine 
myself  to  those  aspects  of  the  subject  which  be^r  immediately 
upon  the  necessities  of  our  people.  There  are  special  reasons, 
indeed,  why  they  need  this,  but  the  main  reasons  apply  with 
very  little  inferior  force  to  ourselves.  We  have  enough,  and 
perhaps  more  than  enough,  of  speculative  reasoning  about  the 
work  of  Christ ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  held  that  we  are  sufficiently 
disposed  to  the  adoring  contemplation  of  Christ.  Of  late  years 
a  school  has  arisen  which  discourages  all  attempts  to  reason  on 
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the  relation  of  Christ's  sufferings  to  oar  salvation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  not  prevail.  Much  of  the  masculine  vigor  of 
the  Reformed  theology  would  disappear  under  such  an  inter- 
diction of  the  healthy  activities  of  the  intellect.  But  there  are 
depths  in  the  love  and  in  the  glory  of  Christ  which  cannot  be 
fathomed  by  reasoning ;  which  we  best  receive  into  our  souls 
in  that  stillness  of  meditation  which  distinguishes  the  beloved 
disciple. 

Whatever  exceptions  may  be  taken  to  the  familiar  division 
of  church  history  into  three  periods,  it  will  s^ill  recur  to  the 
mind.  There  is  the  fact,  plain  before  every  eye,  that  the  long 
Catholic  period  was  the  period  of  authority,  and  signalize  this 
by  the  name  of  Peter ;  and  that  Protestantism,  which  has  made 
the  reasoning  of  the  schools  the  possession  of  the  people,  has 
always  drawn  her  main  weapons  from  the  arsenal  of  Paul. 
And  no  one  can  deny  that  as  John  long  survived  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  did  much  to  fuse  early  oppositions  in  the  Church,  so 
now,  at  the  end  of  the  ages,  the  Church  yearns  after  a  resolu- 
tion of  antagonisms  in  the  loving  contemplation  of  the  Redeemer. 
It  may  well  be  our  prayer,  that  the  Church,  apprehending  and 
exhibiting  her  Lord  and  King  in  every  aspect  of  His  character, 
may  thereby  draw  all  men  to  Him,  and  herself  be  transformed 
from  glory  to  glory  until  the  time  when,  ceasing  to  behold  Him 
through  the  obscuring  veil  of  human  words,  even  the  words  of 
Apostles,  she  shall  rise  to  that  immediate  intuition  which  shall 
be  to  her  the  consummation  of  holiness  and  the  consummation 
of  bliss. 

Andotevj  Mast. 
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The  dominion  of  law  is  universal.  It  prevails  everywhere, 
in  the  heavens  above,  in  the  earth  beneath  and  in  the  waters 
nnder  the  earth.  It  controls  the  material  and  physical  forces 
of  nature,  and,  transcending  these,  it  enters  into  a  higher 
sphere  and  finds  its  consummation  in  the  social  economy  of 
mankind. 

The  highest  manifestation  of  law  is  in  the  social  life  of  man, 
because  in  him  is  the  culmination  of  the  whole  process  of  de- 
sign. He  is  the  crowning  end  of  creation,  and  unites  in  his 
person  as  a  final  recapitulation  all  the  organic  forces  that  are 
dispersed  in  nature. 

Standing  in  this  relation  to  the  other  orders  of  nature,  the 
advent  of  man  was  not  a  new  creation,  but  a  culmination  ;  and 
in  the  mysterious  union  of  body  and  soul  in  his  person,  the  far- 
reaching  principles  of  law  were  lifted  into  a  union  with  self- 
conscious  activity,  moving  and  acting  at  the  behest  of  intelli- 
gent free-will. 

The  development  of  the  lower  orders  of  creation  is  directed 
and  controlled  by  outward  causes,  but  the  development  and 
perfection  of  human  nature  is  from  within  and  is  the  result  of 
the  divine  gift  of  right  reason  and  free-will.  In  the  human 
sphere  law  operates  through  man's  rational  endowment,  in 
direct  relation  with  the  great  Law-giver,  and  the  restrictions 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  in  the  College  Chapel,  at  the  Annual  Commencement,  on 
Wednesday,  June  12,  1889. 
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of  the  law  upon  haman  conduct  are  protections  against  inter- 
ference with  the  operations  of  the  higher  gift  of  free-will,  or 
freedom,  through  which  only  man  reaches  his  divinely-appointed 
destiny. 

Law  is  thus  the  handmaid  of  freedom,  and  freedom  points  to 
equality  among  men,  and  hence  the  broad  declaration  that  ''we 
are  all  born  free  and  equal,"  and  the  scriptural  injunction  to 
"love  one  another,  for  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 

Hefi'ter,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  jurists  of  modern  Ger- 
many, declares  the  doctrine  thus :  that  '^  law,  in  general,  is  the 
external  freedom  of  the  moral  person.  It  is  founded  on  reci- 
procity of  will.  Its  organ  and  regulator  is  public  opinion ;  its 
external  tribunal  is  history,  which  forms  at  once  the  rampart 
of  justice,  and  the  Nemesis  by  whom  injustice  is  avenged.  Its 
sanction,  or  the  obligation  of  men  to  respect  it,  results  from 
the  moral  order  of  the  universe  which  will  not  suffer  people  to 
be  isolated.^' 

The  brilliant  law  professor,  William  Sampson,  said  in  ad- 
dressing the  Historical  Society :  ''  Our  law  is  justly  dear  to 
us ;  and  why  ?  because  it  is  the  law  of  a  free  people  and  has 
freedom  for  its  end,  and  under  it  we  live  both  free  and  happy. 
When  we  go  forth  it  walks  silent  and  unobtrusive  by  our  side, 
covering  us  with  its  invisible  shield  from  violence  and  wrong. 
Beneath  our  own  roof  and  by  our  own  fireside  it  makes  our 
home  our  castle.  All  ages,  sexes  and  conditions  share  its  pro- 
tecting influence. '^ 

The  declaration  of  Cicero  verges  almost  upon  inspiration : 
^^  There  is,''  he  exclaimed,  ^'  a  true  law,  which  is  right  reason, 
which  corresponds  with  the  constitution  of  universal  nature, 
which  pervades  all  mankind,  unchanging,  eternal — which  com- 
mands to  duty  and  forbids  what  is  wrong.  It  is  not  one  law 
at  Athens  and  another  at  Rome,  one  thing  now  and  another 
hereafter,  but  one  eternal  and  immortal  law,  which  binds  all 
nations  in  all  time.  And  there  is  one  God  who  is  the  common 
Ruler  and  Sovereign  of  all.  Of  this  law  He  is  the  inventor, 
the  framer,  the  legislator." 
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It  is  a  cardinal  truth  that  laws^  to  be  just  and  stable,  must 
be  founded  on  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  they  must  not 
arise  artificially  out  of  mere  abstract  theoretical  speculation, 
but  naturally  out  of  the  real  necessities  of  the  social  order. 
Rooted  in  right  reason,  grounded  upon  the  wants  and  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  people,  and  formulated  by  men  acting 
under  a  high  sense  of  responsibility  after  sufficient  deliberation 
and  free  discussion,  laws  are  rational  and  just ;  and  thus  formed 
they  do  not  operate  arbitrarily  as  a  perfunctory  force,  but 
organically  as  a  central  spring  in  the  very  heart  of  the  social 
body.  They  partake  of  the  inward  life  and  true  character  of 
the  people,  and  reflect  the  doctrinal  principles  that  lie  at  the 
base  of  their  national  life. 

There  is  a  "ratio  justifica"  for  -every  national  existence. 
The  national  life  embodies  and  represents  certain  distinctive 
underlying  characteristics  and  prevailing  moral  principles 
which  vitalize  and  bind  the  common  unity;  and  the  perma- 
nence and  grandeur  of  national  institutions  are  determined  by 
their  doctrinal  foundations,  and  by  the  measure  of  their  ap- 
proach to  that  highest  moral  ideal  in  human  government — com- 
plete freedom,  which  is  the  purpose  and  end  of  all  law. 

Our  own  state  and  national  system  of  government  rests  upon 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  ''  the  absolute  and  essential  civil 
and  political  equality  of  all  its  citizens,  whose  collective  will, 
expressed  by  majorities,  is  the  rightful  and  only  source  of  all 
political  power  and  the  only  supreme  majesty  on  earth.'' 

This  is  a  high  aim  towards  freedom,  and  is  the  reverse  of 
the  fundamental  doctrine  in  the  government  of  the  old  world, 
^*  that  all  popular  constitutional  rights,  all  useful  and  neces- 
sary changes  in  legislation  and  administration  can  only  ema- 
nate from  the  free  will  and  concession  of  the  monarch.^'  The 
new  world  doctrine  rests  upon  the  consent  and  ]farticipation  of 
all  in  the  general  government,  upon  the  sovereignty  of  society 
at  large. 

This  fundamental  doctrine  of  a  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,   took  early  root  and  grew 
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naturally  in  the  new  American  soil  where  the  people  breathed 
a  native  atmosphere  of  freedom,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
oppressions  of  foreign  tyranny  roased  the  colonists,  in  order  to 
secure  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom, to  ^^  proclaim,  throughout  the  land  and  to  all  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof/'  their  independence  of  Great  Britain,  by  which 
each  of  the  colonies  in  the  new  land  became  an  independent 
state.  In  the  struggle  that  followed  they  were  united  in  a 
common  alliance  or  league,  and  after  the  Revolution  they  at- 
tempted to  continue  under  the  social  compact  of  a  confederacy ; 
but  this  was  found  entirely  inadequate  for  their  government, 
and  the  historic  convention  of  1787  was  called  representing 
the  whole  American  people. 

The  exigencies  of  the  times  had  brought  to  the  front  men  of 
sterling  worth,  and  the  convention  contained  men  who  were 
distinguished  for  their  learning,  their  experience,  their  pru- 
dence and  practical  sagacity,  and  their  discussions  showed  the 
broadest  range  of  inquiry  into  human  history  and  philosophy 
in  formulating  a  scheme  of  government  for  the  whole  people 
united  in  one  great  American  nation. 

They  were  impressed  with  the  inadequacy  of  a  mere  confed- 
eration, and  they  understood  the  causes  that  led  to  the  ruin  of 
the  ancient  republics,  which  had  no  common  union,  no  coherent 
force  and  commanding  power  of  a  general  government  over  all 
the  independent  States  to  check  the  undue  domination  of  any 
one  or  any  combination. 

They  saw  how  the  United  Netherlands  ^'  waned  and  relapsed 
into  tyranny  '*  because  there  was  no  common  and  comprehensive 
government  that  was  of  all  and  for  all  in  the  maintenance  and 
defence  of  the  common  interests. 

So  that  great  convention  solved  the  problem  of  providing  a 
general  government,  representing  the  whole  people  as  one  peo- 
ple, and  formed  a  national  union  of  the  States,  ^^one  and  insep- 
arable,'' and  established  a  constitutional  government  that  is  the 
grandest  monument  to  human  freedom  ever  produced  through 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 
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"The  constitution  of  the  United  States/'  says  Gladstone,  ''is 
the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man." 

A  great  constitutional  lawyer  in  a  famous  argument,  pointing 
to  the  great  instrument  as  the  charter  of  liberty  for  the  masses, 
said :  ^*  In  its  words  it  is  plain  and  intelligible,  and  is  meant  for 
the  home-bred,  unsophisticated  understandings  of  our  fellow- 
citizens." 

And  an  eminent  statesman  declares:  ^^It  is  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, which  intertwined  its  roots  and  fibers  so  inseparably  into 
every  element  of  the  constitution,  that  is  its  vitalizing  strength 
and  glory.'* 

It  is  the  instrument  that  uprooted  the  unnatural  bondage 
to  mediseval  doctrines,  and  crystallized  into  permanent  form 
the  most  enlightened  and  advanced  ideas  of  human  govern- 
ment. 

A  new  nation  thus  sprang  into  being,  under  the  Constitution, 
baptized  in  the  blood  of  martyrs  and  patriots  whose  heroic 
sacrifices  were  upon  the  altar  of  eternal  principle.  At  its  very 
inception,  in  changing  from  the  condition  of  colonial  subjects, 
the  independence  of  the  new  nation  was  predicated  upon  a  great 
fundamental  principle  of  government  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  of  the  mother  country,  namely,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  as  against  monarchic  supremacy. 

This  radical  organic  difference  made  it  necessary  to  change 
the  base  and  pillars  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  new  govern- 
ment. The  permanence  and  life  of  the  constitution  required  a 
new  and  adequate  system  of  jurisprudence. 

The  English  system  was  unsuited  to  the  new  constitution, 
which  embodied  such  radical  changes  in  fundamental  political 
doctrine ;  and  it  was  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  the  new  world's  more  free  and  progressive  life. 

But  in  respect  to  any  revolution  or  change  in  the  laws  at  the 
formative  period  of  our  national  history,  a  most  singular  and 
unfortunate  timidity  prevailed,  inspired  by  a  factional  aris- 
tocracy who  held  the  balance  of  power^  and  who  were  conserv- 
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ative  of  many  of  the  ideas  and  cnstoms  and  fashions  that  were 
in  vogue  in  England ;  and  who  discountenanced  the  demand  for 
emancipation  from  the  ancient  English  usages  and  forms.  This 
fastidiousness  was  particularly  manifested  in  regard  to  any 
changes  in  the  system  of  laws.  There  remained  among  the 
lawyers  a  most  amazing,  Fetish-like  worship  of  the  English 
common  law,  and  imbued  with  this  prejudice,  which  was  intol- 
erant of  any  change  from  the  customs  and  usages  and  forms 
that  were  brought  over  and  initiated  here  in  the  colonial  period, 
our  lawyers  clung  with  the  greatest  tenacity  to  English  laws, 
and  English  forms  and  precedents,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass 
thkt  not  only  in  our  laws,  but  in  our  legal  practice,  in  the 
whole  system  of  judicial  procedure — which  is  the  practical 
means  of  administering  the  law — there  was  ^*no  change,  no 
originality,  and  no  nationality." 

The  common  law  worshipers  cherished  the  sentiment  and  in- 
doctrinated it  into  every  professional  student,  that  the  English 
common  law  was  the  embodiment  of  the  highest  attainment  in 
legal  science  and  the  original  source  of  those  cardinal  principles 
and  maxims  which  are  the  foundation  of  liberty  and  equality 
among  men. 

This  was  a  broad  claim  and  was  ill-founded.  There  was  as 
much  error  in  attributing  such  supreme  virtue  to  the  common 
law  as  there  was  real  timidity  in  the  failure  to  break  away  from 
an  ancient  system  that  was  so  obviously  ill-adapted  to  the 
novel  conditions  that  surrounded  the  nation  at  its  formative 
period. 

That  the  English  common  law  is  not  the  fountain  of  human 
liberty  is  shown  by  the  valued  researches  of  classical  scholars, 
who  trace  the  source  of  liberty  far  back  of  English  history  and 
find  it  cradled  and  nursed  and  reared  to  perfection  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  who  were  the  most  cultivated  people  and  the 
most  advanced  in  the  science  of  law  that  ever  inhabited  the 
earth,  and  whose  enlightened  principles  of  liberty  were  formu- 
lated into  an  elaborate  and  complete  system  of  jurisprudence. 
''The  laws  of  all  nations,"  declared  the  eminent  Chief  Jus- 
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tice  Holt,  '^  are  doubtless  raised  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Empire/' 

Learned  writers  have  exhausted  the  subject  and  shown  clearly 
that  the  principles  and  maxims  long  considered  native  to  the 
English  common  law  are  in  fact  of  Roman  origin. 

The  limitations  of  the  occasion  permit  reference  to  only  a 
few.  Thus,  the  maxim  that  every  man's  house  is  his  castle,  is 
adopted  from  the  Roman  law ;  so  also  is  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus;  the  maxim  that  no  man  shall  be  condemned  unheard  ; 
the  doctrine  of  ex-post-facto  legislation  ;  the  doctrine  of  right  by 
prescription ;  the  right  of  representation  by  succession  in  in- 
testacy— these  and  many  others  were  of  Roman  origin. 

The  right  of  trial  by  jury,  openly  before  the  people,  with  the 
privilege  of  challenging  any  of  the  jurors  chosen,  and  to  be  con- 
fronted by  one's  accusers  and  their  witnesses — was  a  part  of  the 
Roman  system,  and  did  not  exist  in  England,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

So,  also,  the  right  of  release  from  imprisonment  for  debt  by 
an  insolvent  who  surrendered  his  property  to  his  creditors,  was 
incorporated  into  the  common  law  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
George  II.;  and  wills  were  borrowed  from  Rome  and  intro- 
duced into  England,  as  to  real  estate,  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

Historians  go  further  and  show  that  the  Roman  law,  whose 
jurisprudence  prevails  in  the  whole  of  continental  Europe,  is 
the  system  that  first  governed  England  and  civilized  and 
christianized  its  people,  and  the  features  of  the  common  law 
which  most  deserve  admiration  ar^  those  which  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  Roman  law. 

A  recent  writer  declares  that  *'  every  legislative  change  of 
the  common  law  in  modern  times  is  but  an  unconscious  intro- 
duction of  some  Roman  law  ingredient  or  conception." 

Indeed  we  may  trace  to  the  Romans  the  laws  and  maxims  that 
are  most  dear  to  freemen  the  universe  over,  and  in  their  system 
we  find  the  most  ample  provisions  upon  all  matters  which  could 
involve  the  subject  of  civil  rights  in  a  civilized  country. 
30 
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There  were  copious  and  minnte  regulations  regarding  the 
origin,  succession,  transfer  and  possession  of  land.  Rules  of 
descent  were  carefully  fixed  and  defined,  and  the  right  of  testa- 
ment and  the  authentication  and  registry  of  wills.  So,  too,  in 
regard  to  contracts  relating  to  real  or  personal  property,  and 
in  regard  to  all  the  multitudinous  affairs  of  life,  there  were  pro- 
visions sufficient  for  the  regulation  of  any  civilized  community. 

And  these  provisions  of  the  Roman  law  were  enforced  under 
a  most  admirable  system  of  procedure  in  the  courts  for  the 
practical  administration  of  justice. 

The  criminal  side  of  the  law  was  equally  well  provided  for. 
It  was  based  on  maxims  that  were  marked  by  a  spirit  of  mercy 
and  humanity,  and  criminal  justice  was  administered  with  a 
view  towards  certainty  and  expedition,  on  the  assumption, 
based  upon  a  keen  insight  into  the  springs  of  human  conduct, 
that  crimes  were  more  effectually  prevented  by  the  certainty 
than  the  severity  of  punishment.  For,  as  Montesquieu,  writing 
at  a  later  period,  says :  ^^  The  excessive  severity  of  laws  hin- 
ders their  execution ;  when  the  punishment  surpasses  all  meas- 
ure, the  public  will  frequently  out  of  humanity  prefer  impunity 
to  it/' 

The  Porcian  law,  which  prevailed  during  the  period  when  the 
Republic  flourished,  is  said  to  have  been  a  model  of  mildness 
as  well  as  completeness,  and  abrogated  all  the  severe  punish- 
ments in  the  laws  of  the  kings  and  the  Twelve  Tables  of  the 
Decemvirs.  Afterwards,  under  the  later  emperors,  severe  pun- 
ishments were  revived  and  the  empire  fell. 

The  whole  Roman  system  of  law  was  in  its  nature  so  com- 
prehensive, so  broad,  elastic  and  enlightened,  that  it  was  emi- 
nently adapted  to  universal  dominion.  This  was  recognized  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  Christian  history,  and  by  none  more  em- 
phatically than  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  foremost 
among  whom  was  St.  Augustine,  whose  testimony  was  that  it 
was  based  on  principles  of  wisdom  and  justice  that  were  dear  to 
all  mankind. 

We  are  told  that  it  was  the  boast  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
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who  consolidated  and  codified  the  Roman  laws^  that  they  gov- 
erned the  various  provinces  of  their  vast  empire  not  merely  by 
force,  but  by  the  moral  influence  of  their  rule,  and  that  they 
subdued  the  barbarians  by  their  power,  but  civilized  them  by 
their  laws. 

At  the  time  when  the  Roman  dominion  in  England  had  be- 
come firmly  fixed,  their  law  had  attained  its  highest  develop-  ' 
ment  of  excellence ;  and  it  is  well  established  that  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  possession  the  Roman  system  of  law  pre- 
vailed in  its  purity  in  England. 

But  afterwards  it  became  corrupted  during  the  darker  periods 
of  English  history,  and  in  the  course  of  time  there  were  incor- 
porated into  English  institutions  many  of  the  usages  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Saxons,  and,  later  still,  the  feudal  system  of  the 
Normans. 

According  to  Hume,  'Hhe  mailed  hand  with  which  the  Con- 
queror grasped  and  shook  early  English  institutions  has  left  its 
deep  impress  on  them  to  this  day.*' 

The  feudal  system  was  a  prodigious  fabric,  and  became  the 
main  source  of  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  features  of  the 
English  common  law.  In  commenting  upon  it  in  a  learned  ad- 
dress recently,  Judge  Dillon  declared,  ''  It  made  serfs  of  the 
masses.  It  was  a  system  in  its  nature  at  war  with  commerce 
It  was  inimical  to  peaceful  pursuits.  Out  of  its  logic  sprang 
the  most  baleful  doctrine  that  has  blighted  the  English  law,  the 
doctrine  of  tenure.  To  gratify  ancestral  pride  and  maintain 
family  splendor  the  feudal  aristocracy  tied  up  the  landed  prop- 
erty in  the  iron  fetters  of  tenure;  and  although  it  constituted 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  it  was  withdrawn  from  commerce. 
The  feudal  system  is  the  source  of  the  land  laws  of  Great 
Britain,  which  still  press  with  such  crushing  weight  upon  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  classes." 

The  same  sort  of  testimony  may  be  adduced  in  regard  to  the 
criminal  branch  of  the  law.  It  was  founded  on  the  customs  of 
a  barbarous  people.  Blackstone,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
apostles  of  the  common  law,  reprehended  the  severities  of  the 
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penal  provisions  of  the  English  law,  many  of  which  prevailed  to 
a  recent  period,  and  he  cites  a  statute  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth 
by  which  the  forgery  of  a  deed  or  will  was  punished  by  double 
costs  and  damages,  by  standing  io  the  pillory  and  by  having 
both  ears  cut  off  and  the  nostrils  slit  and  seared. 

He  further  observes  the  melancholy  truth  that  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  offences  which  men  are  liable  daily  to 
commit  were  declared  by  act  of  Parliament  to  be  worthy  of 
death.  To  the  death  penalty  very  atrocious  crimes  had  addi- 
tional pains  or  disgrace  superadded.  In  treason  the  culprit 
was  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  in  high  treason  affect- 
ing the  king's  person,  the  judgment  was  beheading  and  quarter- 
ing and  emboweling  alive,  and  in  case  of  a  female,  burning 
alive.  Lesser  crimes  were  punished  by  whipping,  by  branding, 
by  the  pillory,  the  stocks  and  the  ducking-stool. 

Dr.  Strong,  citing  evidences  of  "  man's  inhumanity  to  man,*' 
in  his  able  tract  entitled  *'  Our  Country/*  says  that  '*  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  nothing  was  cheaper  than  human  life. 
In  the  eye  of  the  English  law  the  life  of  a  rabbit  was  worth 
more  than  that  of  a  man,  for  every  attempt  on  the  former  cost 
the  sacrifice  of  the  latter.  The  law  recognized  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  capital  offences.  If  a  man  injured  Westmin- 
ster Bridge,  he  was  hanged.  If  he  cut  down  young  trees  ;  if  he 
shot  at  rabbits;  if  he  stole  property  valued  at  five  shillings;  if 
he  stole  anything  at  all  from  a  bleach-field;  if  he  wrote  a 
threatening  letter  to  extort  money ;  if  he  returned  prematurely 
from  exile — for  any  of  these  offences  he  was  immediately 
hanged." 

And  we  may  add  that  even  to-day  behind  the  bars  of  English 
jails  are  incarcerated  and  subjected  to  brutal  indignities,  some 
of  her  choicest  spirits,  representative  men,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, learned  and  cultivated  orators,  statesmen  and  gentlemen, 
who  have  offended  the  tory  government  by  speeches — impris- 
oned for  speeches !  which  were  the  outcry  of  men  against  the 
oppression  and  tyranny,  not  of  ancient,  but  current  English 
legislation  and  judicially  administered  law.     Well  may  Presi- 
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dent  Harrison  have  declared,  as  reported  by  a  witness  who  tes- 
tified before  the  Parnell  Commission,  '^  That  every  honest  man 
and  lover  of  liberty  would  rather  share  the  company  of  William 
O'Brien  in  Tullamore  jail  than  that  of  the  Viceroy  in  Dublin 
Castle ! " 

In  a  comparison  of  the  relative  claims  of  the  Roman  law  and 
the  English  common  law  for  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
modern  nations,  the  Roman  system  takes  rank  pre-eminently 
ahead,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  most  intelligent 
critics. 

The  English  system  was  full  of  obsolete  fictions,  and  was 
never  congenial  to  our  American  spirit,  and  should  never  have 
been  adopted  after  the  Revolution.  We  then  became  a  distinct 
^nationality,  whose  source  was  derived  from  many  foreign  lands. 
iVe  were  not  of  English  origin  alone,  but  German  and  Scotch 
and  Irish  and  French  and  Spanish  and  many  others ;  and  as 
the  English  nation  originated  from  the  fusion  of  many  elements 
— Picts  and  Celts  and  Saxons  and  Danes  and  Normans,  and 
formed  a  distinct  nationality,  so  by  the  fusion  and  assimilation 
of  many  nationalities  we  became  a  distinct  nationality — '*  a 
peculiar  people  " — a  homogeneous  American  people,  and  it  is 
not  natural  that  we  should  draw  the  spirit  of  our  laws  from  one 
foreign  source  alone. 

An  honored  member  of  the  profession,  Judge  Hoadly,  writ- 
ing on  this  subject  recently,  and  noting  our  diverse  origin,  in- 
veighs against  the  system  of  legal  education,  and  complains  with 
much  force  that  ^^  the  education  of  the  lawyer  limits  him  to  the 
narrow  scope  of  English  legal  lore,  and  he  peers  into  the  remote 
past  searching  for  the  customs  of  England  to  guide  his  Ameri- 
can clients — customs  which,  fortunately  for  the  world,  have 
passed  away ;  customs  of  war,  not  of  peace ;  customs  of  piracy 
and  ransom,  not  of  commerce ;  customs  of  the  mud-road  and 
the  bridle-path,  not  the  railway ;  of  the  wain,  not  the  luggage- 
van  or  express-car;  customs  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  not  of 
the  deliverances  of  the  American  and  French  Revolutions.  The 
customs  of  civilized  empires,  the  wise  ordinances  which  govern 
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the  relations  of  men,  left  to  posterity  by  masters  of  the  law 
who  studied  the  necessities  of  mankind,  not  in  a  barbaroas 
island  inhabited  by  mail-clad  nobles  and  serfs,  but  at  the  very 
centres  of  the  then  civilized  world,  are  a  sealed  book.  France 
and  Germany  and  Italy  and  Spain,  etc.,  are  not  on  his  intel- 
lectual map.  These  are  to  him  undiscovered  continents  waiting 
the  revelations  of  some  legal  Columbus,  The  Institutes  and 
the  Digest  of  Tribonian  and  his  associates,  the  Partidas  of  the 
wise  Alfonso,  have  no  place  in  his  library.  G-aius  and  Ulpian, 
Papinian,  Montesquieu,  Savigny  and  Yon  Ihering  are  to  him 
names  without  meaning.  To  him  law  is  a  set  of  rules  founded 
on  the  customs  of  his  English  ancestry,  divisible  into  two 
classes — one,  for  which  reasons  never  existed  or  have  been  for- 
gotten ;  the  other,  for  which  the  reasons  were  the  result  of 
fashions  of  people,  whose  sympathy  for  his  fathers  was  so  little 
that  they  drove  his  ancestors  into  the  wilderness  to  found  a  state 
upon  broader  principles  than  any  of  them  cherished,  and  with 
larger  fruition  than  any  of  the  persecutors  or  exiles  dreamed." 

There  has  been  much  change,  of  course,  in  the  English  com- 
mon law,  and  in  the  whole  system  of  law  governing  England. 
But  the  changes  have  been  by  slow  degrees,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  engrafted  common  law  wherever  it  has  predom- 
inated in  this  country. 

The  prejudice  here  in  favor  of  the  English  common  law  has 
been  cherished  by  the  older  element  of  the  profession,  who, 
having  waded  through  its  misty  depths  and  mastered  its  intri- 
cacies, are  loath  to  have  their  learning  go  for  naught,  and  not- 
withstanding its  glaring  defects  and  the  frequent  failure  of  jus- 
tice by  reason  of  its  cumbrous  forms  and  their  lack  of  adapta- 
bility to  our  new  and  progressive  institutions,  they  oppose  all 
change  and  resist  all  efforts  towards  reform.  Only  very  recently 
and  gradually,  and  against  the  most  strenuous  opposition,  have 
any  changes  been  effected  in  our  older  communities. 

It  was  left  for  the  later  Commonwealths  to  become  the  pio- 
neers of  reform  and  break  away  from  the  anomalous  system 
founded  on  artificial  logic  and  burdened  with  the  feudal  cus- 
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toms,  whose  quaint  and  subtle  theories  have  been  preserved  by 
a  cringing  sentiment  for  antiquity. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  so 
timidly  essayed  here,  and  the  happy  experience  of  beneficial  re- 
sults, England  herself  has  adopted  by  recent  legislation  many  of 
the  reforms  advocated  and  inaugurated  in  our  new  communities. 

The  late  William  Henry  Rawle,  in  a  learned  address  to  the 
Law  Academy,  remarked  that  the  bew  Judicature  Act  in  Eng- 
land, passed  only  in  1875,  has  revolutionized  much  that  had 
long  been  sacred  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Westminster  Hall, 
and  in  it  you  will  find  that  the  fusion  of  law  and  equity,  which 
our  poor  colonists  adopted  of  necessity,  and  almost  in  despair, 
has  since  been  adopted  in  the  parent  country  upon  the  deliber- 
ate judgment  of  her  wisest  men. 

Modern  civilization  requires  a  more  practical  administration 
of  the  law,  a  more  simplified  legal  procedure,  more  certainty 
and  expedition  in  the  application  of  legal  principles  to  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  every  day  life,  and  it  is  for  the  new  generation  of 
lawyers  who  are  not  so  imbued  with  the  prejudices  of  fossilized 
conservatism  to  vindicate  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  law,  says  a  close  student  of  the  subject,  is  assumed  to  be 
and  ought  to  be  common  sense;  it  is  made  for  the  common  people 
as  well  as  for  the  learned,  and  it  follows  that  as  regards  ex- 
pression and  arrangement,  and  the  speedy  attainment  of  jus- 
tice, common  convenience  and  certainty  should  not  be  sacrificed 
to  mere  supposed  scientific  form. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  remark  and  of  much  concern  in  the 
profession  that  where  the  cumbrous  common  law  methods  have 
been  retained  in  this  country,  the  course  of  justice  has  been  so 
much  impeded  by  the  law's  long  delays,  and  has  become  so  un- 
certain and  unsatisfactory,  that  people  avoid  litigation  and  suf- 
fer loss,  or  compromise,  or  resort  to  arbitration  or  other  methods 
of  settlement  among  themselves  to  obtain  that  simple  justice 
between  man  and  man  which  the  technicalities  of  the  law  ren- 
der too  uncertain  and  too  tardy. 

These  defects  in  the  legal  system  reflect  necessarily  upon 
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the  members  of  the  profession  who  practice  nnder  it,  and 
there  is  therefore  muoh  wisdom  in  the  declaration  of  the 
learned  Duponceau  that  ^^  those  who  may  think  that  there  is 
an  advantage  in  the  science  of  the  law  being  involved  in 
mysteries  and  artificial  theories  are  egregiously  mistaken. 
The  science  of  medicine  was  so  once,  when  genius  lashed  it 
with  the  pen  of  Moliere.  Since  it  has  abandoned  its  senseless 
nostrams  and  formulas  and  fixed  itself  firm  on  the  basis  of 
fact  and  experiment,  it  has  considerably  gained  in  respect, 
honor  and  emolument.  By  pursuing  a  similar  course,  the  le- 
gal profession  will  receive  similar  rewards.*' 

We  are  constantly  called  upon  to  note  the  wonderful 
changes  and  innovations  in  the  methods  of  our  modern  life, 
and  the  ^'  marvellous  quickening  of  the  whole  pace  of  civiliza- 
tion under  the  whip  and  spur  of  human  ingenuity,"  and  we 
observe  how  many  and  necessary  are  the  changes  of  the  law 
that  are  required  by  these  new  conditions;  but  we  are 
amazed  to  find  how  unscientifically  any  changes  or  innova- 
tions in  the  law  are  produced  to  meet  the  new  wants  and  to 
respond  to  the  demand  for  recognition  of  new  interests. 

Science  is  constantly  busy  with  the  wonderful  changes  in 
the  world's  handicraft,  and  with  the  improvements  in  travel 
and  communication,  but  it  has  been  little  applied  to  tbe  forma- 
tion and  development  of  the  law  and  its  practical  administra- 
tion. Necessary  changes  in  the  law,  instead  of  being  wrought 
according  to  scientific  principles,  have  been  left  to  develop 
through  the  slow  and  uncertain  course  of  litigation  and  judi- 
cial interpretation,  and  the  chance  medium  of  legislation ;  so 
that  there  is  ground  for  the  charge  from  scientific  observers 
that  there  is  no  function  of  duty  affecting  the  public  which 
is  so  inadequately  performed  as  that  of  law-making. 

This  is  particularly  apparent  from  a  glance  at  the  methods 
of  legislation.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  discussions 
that  have  taken  place  recently  on  this  subject  that  there  is  an 
endless  amount  of  legislation,  but  much  of  it  fails  of  its  pur- 
pose ;  because  our  legislators,  who  may  be  assumed  to  know 
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the  needs  of  their  constituents  and  to  be  able  to  devise 
changes  required  for  the  public  welfare,  are  nevertheless  in- 
competent to  give  formal  expression  to  their  intentions  in  a 
properly  framed  legal  statute.  This  is  a  part  of  law-making 
that  involves  technical  knowledge,  skill  and  experience.  It 
calls  for  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law  applicable  to  the 
combination  of  facts  involved  in  the  proposed  change  or  inno- 
vation, and  it  requires  skill  in  the  use  of  language,  and  ex^ 
perience  in  the  vast  field  of  judicial  interpretation. 

By  disregarding  the  important  element  of  the  drafting  of 
statutes,  legislation  not  only  too  frequently  fails  of  its  pur- 
pose, but  as  often  produces  effects  that  were  never  intended; 
and  then  follow  attempts  to  correct  errors  by  amendments  or  re- 
pealing statutes,  and  these  again  give  rise  to  an  enormous  amount 
of  judicial  construction  ;  and  it  becomes  a  stupendous  task  to 
ascertain  what  is  really  the  law — what  is  new,  what  has  been 
modified  or  eliminated^  and  what  really  remains  of  the  statutes. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  there  is  so  much 
legislation  as  emanates  from  our  national  Congress  and  our 
State  Legislatures,  and  yet  nowhere  is  it  so  crudely  turned 
out,  without  any  distinction  being  observed  between  the  initia- 
tive function  of  devising  changes  and  innovations,  and  their 
final  expression  in  the  form  of  a  statute. 

This  important  subject  has  been  attracting  much  attention, 
and  from  its  intelligent  consideration  we  may  early  look  for 
some  advance  steps  towards  a  reform  of  the  whole  system. 

And  from  what  has  been  said,  which  doubtless  accords  with 
the  experience  of  most  lawyers  and  the  observation  of  thou- 
sands of  litigants,  reform  is  not  less  needed  in  the  practical 
administration  of  the  law  in  the  Courts,  ^'  whose  pleadings/' 
according  to  Duponceau,  '*  exhibit  on  the  records  of  every 
contested  case  an  endless  wrangle  in  writing,  perplexing  to 
the  Court  and  impeding  the  administration  of  justice."  It 
has  become  proverbial  that  in  most  common  law  actions  the 
declarations  declare  nothing,  neither  do  the  general  pleas  dis- 
close the  real  ground  of  defence. 
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In  this  branch  of  the  law  the  machinery  has  been  so  com- 
plicated with  feigned  issues  and  imaginary  wagers,  with  join- 
ders and  rejoinders,  and  all  the  subtle  distinctions  of  artificial 
logic,  that  plain  reason  and  common  sense  have  been  driven 
out  of  view,  and  a  great  bulk  of  the  cases  brought  before 
courts  of  justice  have  been  decided  upon  some  mere  refined 
points  of  form.  All  this  has  resulted  with  such  violence  to 
the  rights  of  the  people  as  to  reflect  discredit  upon  the  whole 
legal  system,  and  upon  the  members  of  the  profession  who 
practice  under  it ;  and  therefore  the  agitation  for  law  reform, 
while  it  is  based  essentially  and  primarily  on  a  just  and  pa- 
triotic sense  of  what  is  right  and  needful  in  the  exigencies  of 
our  rapidly  developing  civilization,  has  in  it  also,  from  a  pro- 
fessional standpoint,  a  measure  of  regard  for  self-preservation. 

The  remedial  branch  of  the  subject  is  one  which  may  be 
left  to  the  wisdom  of  our  enlightened  age,  and  to  that  public- 
spirited  intelligence  which  fosters  all  progress,  and  is  active 
in  the  advance  of  a  sound  jurisprudence  and  a  just  adminis- 
tration of  law. 

However,  in  seeking  a  remedy  for  the  evils  and  defects  in 
the  prevailing  system,  it  may  be  wise  to  go  back  to  the  pure 
fountain  of  the  law  before  it  became  corrupted  in  the  dark 
ages :  and  as  in  the  church  the  champions  of  the  Reformation 
turned  to  the  early  fathers  to  find  the  precepts  of  their  re- 
ligion, pure  and  undefiled,  so  in  the  temple  of  justice  we  turn 
to  the  classic  source  of  legal  principles.  Christianized  under 
the  influence  of  the  early  church  fathers,  and  there  we  find 
an  elaborate,  comprehensive  and  complete  legal  system — sprung 
from  the  natural  laws  common  to  all  mankind,  and  in  its  later  de- 
velopment firmly  established  upon  ^*  That  Rock  which  is  Christ,^' 
whence  flow  the  pure  streams  of  all  law  and  of  all  righteousness. 

The  ^^  reign  of  luw,"  blessed  by  the  sunshine  of  the  gospel, 
has  extended  its  influence  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and 
in  no  manner  has  its  cherished  principles  been  more  firmly 
and  permanently  preserved  than  through  the  medium  of  those 
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monuments  of  the  law,   the   various   codes   that    have    been 
handed  down  through  generations. 

The  champions  of  law  reform  are  logically  driven  to  advo- 
cate the  formation  and  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  Code ;  by 
which  is  meant  a  scientifically  arranged  exposition  of  le^ral 
principles,  an  exact  and  clear  expression  of  existing  law ;  and^ 
in  addition  to  this,  suitable  provision  for  drafting  and  codifying 
all  legislation  affecting  any  changes  or  innovations  in  the  law. 

The  Roman  Code,  and  the  Codes  that  have  followed  in  later 
times,  and  especially  those  that  have  been  framed  in  several  of 
our  States,  exhibit  what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  impor- 
tant field  of  human  endeavor ;  and  the  history  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  wherever  the  Code  has  been  adopted  attests 
its  fitness  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  our  modern  civilization.  It 
has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  our  country  and  else- 
where that  the  law  loses  none  of  its  flexibility,  but  on  the 
contrary  gains  vastly  in  its  adaptability  for  the  development  of 
free  institutions,  by  being  assimilated  to  simple  forms  and 
crystallized  into  a  Code. 

The  gain  in  clearness,  completeness  and  precision,  is  the 
great  and  important  feature :  the  one  which  gives  assurance  of 
the  largest  freedom,  and  therefore  promises  the  greatest  bless- 
ings to  generations,  and  He  who  is  the  Great  Lawgiver  will 
not  withhold  from  the  advocates  of  a  true  law  reform  the 
knowledge,  the  wisdom  and  the  power  to  perfect  their  work  for 
the  glory  of  their  country  and  the  good  of  mankind. 

Reverently  did  Justinian  write,  in  referring  to  the  Roman 
Code,  and  we  should  catch  the  spirit  of  his  lofty  thoughts  in 
advocating  a  like  endeavor  in  our  own  generation  :  '^  We  have 
been  encouraged  to  undertake  the  full  and  complete  revision  of 
the  whole  law ;  a  work  which  has  been  considered  impossible, 
and  which  no  one  heretofore  has  dared  to  undertake  ;  but  with 
uplifted  hands,  invoking  divine  assistance,  we  have  entered  on 
this  work  trusting  to  God,  who  enables  men  to  accomplish  the 
most  desperate  enterprises,  to  help  us  by  His  infinite  power  to 
accomplish  it.  And  when  it  is  completed  we  wish  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  temple  and  sanctuary  of  Justice.^' 


V. 


THE  EVOLUTION  HERESY  IN  MODERN  THEOLOGY. 

BT  RBV.  GYRUS  CORT,  OF  GRBBNCASTLB,  PA. 

The  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  of  life  has  been  given 
up  even  by  infidel  scientists.  Huxley  announces  that  the  doc- 
trine of  life  only  from  life  is  victorious  all  along  the  line  at  the 
present  day.  Tyndal,  against  his  own  wishes  and  preposses- 
sion, is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  scientific  investigations 
demonstrate  that  no  life  ever  appeared  independent  of  antece- 
dent life.  The  old  apothegm  of  Harvey  has  been  vindicated 
and  invested  with  more  oracular  authority  than  ever^  ^'  Omne 
vivum  ex  ovoJ'  All  life  must  have  a  starting  point  independent 
of  the  medium  in  which  it  manifests  itself.  A  divine  fiat,  an 
omnipotent  power  is  needed  to  organize  the  smallest  animalcule 
as  well  as  to  call  into  existence  the  most  complex  organism. 
Like  begets  like — every  plant  brings  forth  seed  after  his  kind. 
The  same  law  or  principle  of  continuity  holds  good  throughout 
the  universe.  Morally  and  spiritually,  as  well  as  in  the  domain 
of  nature,  the  inspired  word  holds  good :  '^  Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap."  ^'  Men  do  not  gather  grapes 
of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles.^'  The  admonition  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  disorderly  Corinthians,  ^'  God  is  not  the  author  of  confu- 
sion, but  of  peace  as  in  all  churches  of  the  saints/'  has  a  mean- 
ing far  beyond  the  proper  conduct  of  public  worship.  It  en- 
shrines the  principle  of  continuity  as  applicable  to  the  being 
and  attributes,  all  the  works  and  ways  of  the  Creator  and  Up- 
holder of  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  The  God  of  nature 
is  also  the  God  of  grace,  the  eternal  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  cannot  contradict  Himself.  Those  who  put  their 
482 
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trnst  in  Him  will  never  be  pat  to  confusion.  He  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day  and  forever,  ""with  whom  is  no  variableness 
neither  shadow  of  turning.  He  never  insults  the  reason  or 
abuses  the  confidence  of  those  who  seek  truth  for  its  own  sake 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  thought  or  the  principles  of 
divine  revelation.  Laws  and  relations  in  the  natural  world 
have  their  counterparts  and  correspondences  in  the  spiritual 
world.  All  natural  objects  and  relations  are  parables  of  spir- 
itual realities.  In  point  of  historical  manifestation  the  natural 
is  first  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual  as  St.  Paul  tells 
ns  (1  Cor.  15 :  46)  in  speaking  of  our  relation  to  Adam  on  the 
one  hand  and  our  relation  to  Christ  on  the  other.  Adam  was 
a  figure  or  type  (typos)  of  Christ  (Rom.  5:  12).  By  consider- 
ing our  well  known  and  acknowledged  relations  to  Adam  as 
the  natural  Head  of  the  race  we  may  more  fully  understand 
onr  corresponding  spiritual  relations  to  Christ,  the  spiritual 
Head  of  regenerated  and  glorified  humanity.  But  as  the  lower 
order  is  perfected  and  glorified  in  the  higher  and  continually 
looks  with  prophetic  intimations  toward  the  higher,  so  must  the 
lower  be  fashioned  for  the  higher  and  can  be  fully  understood 
only  in  the  light  of  the  higher. 

The  archetype  or  primordial  idea  must  be  the  determining 
factor  in  the  divine  mind  toward  which  the  lower  creations 
continually  tend.  Man,  as  a  conscious  being,  endowed  with 
reason  and  will,  the  elements  of  a  self-determining  personality, 
can,  in  a  measure,  understand  his  relations  to  God  and  the 
world  around  him.  In  the  light  of  the  archetype  we  may  see 
the  possibilities  and  the  true  destiny  of  the  type.  We  have  a 
model  and  inspiration  to  fashion  our  life  after  the  true  idea, 
the  original  pattern  in  the  mind  of  God  as  realized  in  the  per- 
son of  His  Incarnate  Son.  Order  is  heaven's  first  law.  There 
is  unity  in  the  Godhead  and  there  is  unity  in  humanity  as  the 
form  in  which  alone  the  Deity  could  become  corporealized. 
Adam  is  the  common  father  and  natural  head  of  the  human 
race  despite  all  varieties  of  color,  class  or  condition.  ^*  Of  one 
blood  hath  God  made  all  the  nations  of  men  that  dwell  upon 
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the  face  of  the  earth."  So  there  is  harmonious  unity  in  the 
plan  of  redemption.  All  have  alike  been  redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  one  and  the  same  Saviour,  and  all  are  subjected  to 
the  same  conditions  to  become  partakers  of  the  great  salvation. 

Any  laWy  principle  or  method  holding  good  in  one  order  of 
existence,  must  have  its  counterpart  in  other  departments  of  the 
universe. 

But  while  the  lower  looks  up  with  prophetic  intimations,  and 
is  glorified  in  the  higher,  yet  the  lower  can  never  pass  into  the 
higher  order  without  a  new  creative  act  The  vegetable  can 
never  be  developed  into  the  animal,  nor  one  class  or  order  of 
animals  into  another  class  or  order  generically  different.  The 
doctrine  of  evolution,  in  this  sense,  is  contrary  to  testimony  of 
nature  and  revelation,  and  has  been  rejected,  as  we  have  seen^ 
by  the  ablest  scientists,  whose  preconceived  theories  led  them  to 
wish  for  a  different  conclusion.  And  yet  many  fallacies  or 
sophisms  underlying  the  theory  and  arguments  of  evolution  are 
employed  or  tacitly  held  by  the  theologians  and  religious 
teachers,  who  have  a  holy  horror  of  anything  like  evolution  in 
the  natural  world. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration — the  implant- 
ing of  a  new  spiritual  life  principle  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  vast 
amount  of  modern  theology  and  religious  teaching  goes  on  the 
assumption  that  no  divine,  creative  act  is  needed  to  transfer  a 
child  of  Adam  into  the  kingdom  of  grace  and  salvation  which 
centres  in  the  adorable  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  process  of  religious  cul- 
ture is  all  that  is  necessary  to  evolve  the  principle  of  the  divine 
life  from  the  heart  of  the  natural  man. 

In  this  way,  by  careful  religious  instruction,  mankind  may 
be,  and  are,  transferred  from  the  plane  of  their  fallen  life,  i.  e., 
from  the  power  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear 
Son. 

As  if  nature  could  be  educated  into  grace,  or  the  fallen  life 
of  the  first  Adam  be  developed  into  the  spiritual  and  glorified 
life  of  the  second  Adam.     What  is  this  but  evolution  run  mad 
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in  worse  form  than  its  heretical  claims  were  ever  advocated  by 
the  mcst  skeptical  scientists. 

Drummond,  in  his  able  work  on  ''Natural  Law  in  the  Spirit- 
ual World/'  discourses  thus  in  the  chapter  on  ''Biogenesis:" 
''  A  thousand  modern  pulpits  every  seventh  day  are  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  Spontaneous  Generation.  The  finest  and  best 
of  recent  poetry  is  colored  with  this  same  error.  Spontaneous 
generation  is  the  leading  theology  of  the  modern  religious  or 
irreligious  novel ;  and  much  of  the  most  serious  and  cultured 
writing  of  the  day  devotes  itself  to  earnest  preaching  of  this  im- 
possible gospel.  The  current  conception  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion— in  short,  the  conception  which  is  held,  not  only  popu- 
larly, but  by  men  of  culture — is  founded  upon  a  view  of  its 
origin,  which^  if  true,  would  render  the  scheme  abortive."  The 
learned  anther  then  goes  on  to  show  from  the  law  of  continuity 
and  the  analogy  of  things  in  the  natural  world — the  utter  ab- 
surdity and  impossibility  of  regeneration  without  a  direct,  divine 
interposition — a  new  creative  act  in  accordance  with  the  cardinal 
principle  laid  down  by  the  blessed  Master,  ''  Ye  must  be  born 
again." 

''No  organic  change,  no  modification  of  environment,  no 
mental  energy,  no  moral  eifort,  no  evolution  of  character,  no 
progress  of  cultivation  can  endow  any  single  human  soul  with 
the  attribute  of  spiritual  life." 

The  spiritual  world  is  guarded  from  the  world  next  in  order 
beneath  it  by  a  law  of  Biogenesis — "  Except  a  man  be  born 
again — except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  can- 
not enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  In  this  respect  Christianity  is 
unique.  It  differs  from  all  other  religions,  and  has  the  mark 
of  divinity.  The  order  of  the  natural  world  illustrates  and 
confirms  the  supernatural  order  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Excellently  well  has  Prof.  Drummond  spoken  of  the  necessity 
of  regeneration  and  the  radical  difference  between  the  spiritual 
and  natural  life  as  proclaimed  by  the  Saviour  and  the  apostles, 
and  as  confirmed   by  the  nature  of  things.      And  yet  with  all 
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his  critical  acumen  he  vitiates  his  argument  and  falls  into  the 
error  of  much  modern  theology  by  confounding  regeneration 
with  conversion  and  conviction^  as  he  evidently  does  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  chapter  on  Biogenesis. 

He  ignores  the  idea  of  sacramental  grace,  of  Holy  Baptism 
as  the  sacramental  sign  and  seal  of  regeneration.  God  does  not 
mock  us  with  phantoms  or  abstractions  in  the  most  sacred  con- 
cerns of  our  holy  religion.  The  practical  question  comes  up, 
how  are  we  to  be  incorporated  into  this  new  order  of  existence, 
or  how  are  we  to  have  the  new  spiritual  life  principle  imparted 
to  us?  Prof.  Drummond  seems  to  think  that  this  is  done  in 
conversion,  or  that  in  somemndefined  manner  it  is  the  result  of 
subjective  conditions  more  or  less  conscious. 

Surely  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  the  analogy  of  things 
would  indicate  the  necessity  of  an  objective  transaction,  the 
working  of  supernatural  forces  in  the  depths  of  our  being,  apart 
from  any  conscious  activity  on  our  own  part.  Something 
deeper  than  thought  or  will ;  yea,  the  spiritual  basis  on  which 
thought,  will  and  every  other  conscious  religious  activity  rest 
must  be  the  principle  and  power  of  this  new  life.  As  in  our 
natural  birth,  so  in  our  spiritual,  the  subject  is  largely  passive 
and  receptive,  instead  of  consciously  active.  The  necessity  of 
the  sacramental  mystery  is  apparent  from  the  analogy  of  things 
no  less  than  from  the  positive  testimony  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  it  is  strange  that  Prof,  Drummond  should  ignore  or 
overlook  this  fact,  especially  when  his  own  Church  Confession 
enunciates  the  apostolic  faith  and  teaching  that ''  Baptism  doth 
signify  and  seal  our  ingrafting  into  Christ,  and  partaking  the 
benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace.''  The  Saviour  and  Apostles 
couple  baptism  with  the  mystery  of  regeneration  as  the  sacra- 
mental sign  and  seal  of  the  divine  transaction.  ^'Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  roan  be  born  of  water  and  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  So  St 
Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  tells  us  that  '*  after  the  kindness 
and  love  of  God,  our  Saviour  toward  man  appeared,  not  by 
works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to 
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His  mercy  He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  He  shed  on  us  abundantly 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour."  The  Apostolic  Commis- 
sion and  terms  announced  by  St.  Peter  to  penitent  Jews  on 
Pentecost  clearly  involve  the  same  idea,  and  couple  baptism 
with  the  bestowal  of  all  the  blessings,  prerogatives'  and  privi* 
leges  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Everywhere  it  con- 
fronts us  as  the  rite  of  initiation  into  the  covenant  of  grace.  It 
is  the  sacramental  seal  of  our  incorporation  into  Christ  as 
members  of  His  mystical  Body.  '^As  many  as  have  been  bap- 
tized into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ." 

And  the  analogy  of  things  requires  the  recognition  of  in- 
fant baptism  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian  system.  If 
Christ  is  the  second  Adam,  as  we  are  clearly  taught,  His  re- 
demption must  partake  of  that  universal  organic  nature  which 
characterizes  the  sin  and  fall  of  the  first  Adam.  The  remedy 
must  correspond  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  As  we  are  lost 
in  the  one,  so  must  we  be  saved  in  a  corresponding  way  in  and 
by  the  other.  We  are  not  sinners  merely  because  we  imitate 
the  bad  example  of  Adam  and  wilfully  violate  the  law  of  God. 
We  are  sinners  in  a  deeper  sense.  We  are  involved  in  a  mis- 
ery and  ruin  deeper  and  broader  than  our  own  individual  life. 
We  are  born  sinners.  We  partake  of  the  fallen  life  of  the 
father  of  the  race  who  violated  the  divine  command,  *^  By  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world  and  death  by  sin.''  So  we  are 
saved,  if  saved  at  all,  by  a  corresponding  process,  by  becoming 
partakers  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  new  supernatural  Head  of 
the  race,  who,  as  such,  is  also  Head  over  all  things  to  the 
church,  which  is  His  Body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all 
in  all.  Infant  church  membership  and  infant  regeneration, 
through  the  sacramental  energies  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  just  as 
consistent  and  scriptural  a  part  of  the  orthodox  evangelical 
faith  as  infant  or  inherent  depravity.  It  must  be  so  in  the  na 
ture  of  things  if  Christ  is  the  second  Adam,  and  his  redemption 
is  the  complete  antidote  for  sin  as  that  confronts  the  ruined 
race  of  mankind. 
31 
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The  care  must  be  eo-eztensiye  with  the  disease ;  yea,  mnat 
have  power  to  conquer  the  disease.  And  so  it  is  in  the  economy 
of  Divine  grace.  ^^  Where  sin  abounded  grace  did  much  more 
abound ;  that  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death  even  so  might 
grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesos 
Christ  our  Lord." 

"  In  Him  the  tribes  of  Adam  boast 
More  blessings  than  their  father  lost** 

Paradise  is  regained  and  more  than  regained  in  and  through  the 
mediation  of  the  glorified  Son  of  Man.  The  Scriptures  make  vast 
account  indeed  of  personal  responsibility.  The  faith  and  piety  of 
ancestors  will  not  avail  for  us  if  we  fail  to  keep  the  covenant  and 
remember  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  to  do  them  as  moral, 
responsible  beings^  according  to  the  light  and  opportunity  that  we 
possess.  With  the  heart,  as  the  central  organ  and  activity  of 
our  spiritual  nature,  including  the  will,  the  affections  and  con- 
scienccy  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth 
confession  is  made  unto  salvation.  But  back  of  personal  con- 
scious activity  have  we  not  a  right  to  believe  and  to  say  that 
the  regenerative  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  signed  and 
sealed  in  holy  baptism,  goes  as  far  in  atoning  efficacy  as  the 
sin  of  Adam  in  its  condemning  power  ?  If  we  cannot  consciously 
appropriate  the  benefits  of  Christ's  mediation  by  faith,  neither 
have  we  consciously  become  partakers  of  the  condemning  power 
of  sin  inherited  by  our  natural  birth.  As  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  our  parents  we  partake  of  the  fallen  life  of  Adam 
by  natural  generation,  so  through  their  faith  and  obedience  may 
we  be  brought  into  the  gracious  covenant  relationship  with 
Christ  the  Second  Adam,  the  new  Spiritual  Head  of  redeemed 
and  glorified  humanity. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Romans  St.  Paul  argues  that  as  we  are 
lost,  and  have  inherited  sin,  condemnation,  and  death,  by  virtue 
of  our  natural  relation  to  the  first  Adam,  so  we  are  saved  and 
inherit  righteousness,  life  and  salvation  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.     Yea,  as  the  remedy  must  be  stronger  than  the  disease 
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to   overcome  it,  so  is  it  in   the   economy  of  Divine  grace. 
^^  Where  sin  abounded  grace  did  mach  more  abound,"  etc. 

As  the  Jewish  Rabbis  used  to  express  it, ''  The  mystery  of 
Adam  is  the  mystery  of  the  Messiah/* 

Hence  the  Apostolic  commission:  '^Preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,"  etc. ; '' Disciple  all  nations  by  baptizing  them/' 
etc.,  must  be  understood  as  including  parents  and  children. 
''  The  promise  is  to  you  and  your  children/'  as  St.  Peter  ex. 
plained  the  gospel  method  to  penitent  Jews  on  Pentecost.  In- 
deed the  family  relation  is  the  basis  of  all  God's  covenant  deal- 
ings with  the  children  of  men.  God  sets  them  in  families  and 
there  is  a  representative  faith  and  obedience  which  holds  good 
for  those  who  are  not  in  condition  or  position  to  respond  person- 
ally to  the  Divine  command. 

The  faith*  and  obedience  of  parents  avails  for  their  children  in 
the  covenant  of  grace  and  salvation,  until  it  is  made  void  by 
wilful  unbelief  on  the  part  of  the  children.  '*  Come  thou  and 
all  thy  house  into  the  ark,"  the  Lord  spake  unto  Noah,  '^  the 
like  figure  whereunto  baptism  doth  even  now  save  us." 

Infant  membership  was  the  rule  of  the  Old  Testament  Church. 
Isaac,  the  child  of  promise,  received  the  token  on  the  eighth 
day,  and  infant  circumcision  was  the  prevailing  method  until 
the  infant  Jesus  Himself  fulfilled  all  righteousness  by  receiving 
the  bloody  rite  when  eight  days  old.  And  is  Christianity  more 
narrow  and  exclusive  than  Judaism  ?  By  no  means.  It  breaks 
down  all  sectional  and  race  restrictions  and  in  a  deeper,  broader 
sense  than  Judaism,  recognises  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  universality  of  Christ's  redemption  in  efficacy  and  possi- 
bility goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  unity  and  depravity  of  the 
race.  ''  As  in  Adam  all  die  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive."  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that  which  is  lost. 
Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  in  heaven  that  one  of 
these  little  ones  should  perish.  Back  of  all  passages  teaching 
or  implying  household  and  infant  baptism  is  the  fundamental 
nature  and  constitution  of  Christianity  itself  as  a  new  order  of 
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life^  a  remedial  institution  established  b^  the  Incarnate  Son  of 
God  to  counteract  and  overcome  the  misery  and  ruin  of  the  fall 
of  mankind.  The  problem  of  salvation  required  a  remedy  that 
would  reach  down  to  the  deep  foundations  of  our  fallen  life  and 
reconstruct  it  in  the  image  of  a  new  and  supernatural  Head. 
^'That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh."  It  is  human  nature 
under  the  dominion  and  condemning  power  of  sin.  ^*  That 
which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."  A  hand  from  heaven 
must  lift  us  out  of  the  horrible  pit  and  the  miry  clay.  The 
quickening  Spirit  of  the  living  God  must  regenerate  us  or  we 
are  forever  undone,  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins.  And  here 
too  we  find  our  true  idea  and  warrant  for  Christian  nurture  in 
the  family  and  the  Church.  Baptized  children  are  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  The 
sense  of  their  covenant  relation,  their  ingrafting  into  Christ, 
with  all  the  spiritual  blessings  and  privileges  which  that  rela- 
tion secures  to  those  who  are  obedient  to  the  faith,  must  be 
brought  home  to  the  baptized  children  by  Christian  parents. 
They  must  be  spiritually  fed  and  nourished  as  lambs  of  the 
good  Shepherd's  fold.  They  must  be  recognized  and  taught  to 
regard  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  good  Shepherd's  fold. 
Yea,  that  a  personal^  saving  interest  in  the  atoning  blood  of 
Christ  has  been  signed  and  sealed  to  them  in  holy  baptism.  It 
is  their  duty  and  privilege  to  recognize  the  binding  obligations 
of  God's  holy  covenant  upon  them  and  personally  profess 
faith  in  Christ.  A  precious  spiritual  birthright  has  been 
signed  and  sealed  to  them  in  baptism  which  they  must  not  bar- 
ter for  a  mess  of  pottage.  They  belong  to  the  household  of 
God,  to  the  communion  of  saints  and  must  walk  worthy  of  their 
high  and  holy  vocation  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
Many  Christian  parents  and  pastors  fail  to  grasp  and  turn  to 
proper  spiritual  account  the  vantage  ground  which  such  cove- 
nant relation  affords  in  the  sphere  of  catechization  and  Chris- 
tian training.  They  treat  the  baptized  child  as  an  alien  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel  instead  of  as  a  fellow-citizen  with 
the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God.     Treated  as  they  gen- 
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erally  are,  as  uncovenanted  worldlings,  it  is  not  strange  that 
baptized  children  should  act  and  look  upon  themselves  as  such 
without  any  right,  title  or  claim  to  the  privileges  and  blessings 
of  the  covenant  of  grace  and  salvation.  A  large  part  of  reli- 
gious training  in  the  family  and  the  Church  ignores  entirely 
the  idea  of  baptismal  grace  so  dear  to  our  Reformation  fathers. 
The  spontaneous  generation  theory,  the  evolution  of  grace 
from  nature  without  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  without  a 
new  creative  act,  without  being  born  again  from  above  of  water 
and  the  Spirit,  is  the  heretical  feeling  that  has  largely  sup- 
planted the  old  Apostolic  and  Reformed  doctrines  of  sacra- 
mental grace  and  educational  religion.  Because  of  this 
departure  from  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  fathers  some  of 
the  grand  old  Reformation  Churches  have  been  shorn  of  much 
of  their  original  strength  and  vigor.  ''  If  the  foundations  be 
destroyed  what  shall  the  righteous  do?"  What  the  Church 
needs  to  hold  her  baptized  children  and  convert  the  uncove- 
nanted world  is  not  new  measures,  but  more  faithful  use  of  the 
divinely-appointed  methods,  a  fuller  appreciation  of  covenant 
privileges  and  blessings  at  hand.  These  heirs  of  immortality 
and  glory  must  be  made  acquainted  with  the  riches  of  the  inher- 
itance of  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  to  which  they 
have  already  a  right  and  title  sealed  in  holy  baptism.  These 
prodigals  who  have  wandered  from  the  Father's  house  must  be 
assured  that  the  loving  heart  of  that  Father  yearns  to  welcome 
them  back  and  to  give  them  a  new  robe  and  a  gold  ring.  Yea, 
that  a  crown  of  gold  and  a  diadem  of  beauty  and  glory  awaits 
every  obedient  child  of  the  covenant.  Hard  is  the  heart  and 
reprobate  the  mind  that  will  not  heed  such  overtures  of  grace 
and  mercy,  such  movings  and  strivings  of  the  Blessed  Com- 
forter. 

As  natural  science  has  been  led  to  confirm  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  respecting  the  unity  of  the  race  and  the  necessity  of 
Divine  interposition  for  the  salvation  of  man,  so  Christian  the- 
ology has  been  brought  to  recognize  the  Person  of  Christ  as  the 
central  fact,  the  differentiating  principle  in  Divine  revelation. 
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Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing/'  saith  the  Saviour.  "  This  is 
the  record  that  God  has  given  to  ns  eternal  life  and  this  life  is 
in  Hb  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and  He  that  hath 
not  the  Son  of  Ood  hath  not  life." 

All  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth  are  reheaded  or  recapitu- 
lated in  Him,  and  ye  are  complete  in  Him.  Humanity  reaches 
the  goal  of  its  highest  and  holiest  endeavors  in  the  Person  of 
Immanuel. 

God  the  Father  hath  chosen  us  in  Him  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  Eph.  1 :  3-4.  Adam  is  the  figure  or  type,  but 
Christ  Jesus  is  the  archetype,  the  Divine  ideal  and  personal 
realization  of  humanity  in  its  harmonious  perfection.  He  was 
before  all  things  and  by  Him  all  things  consist.  Christianity  is 
the  fulfillment,  the  historical  completion  or  realization  of  all  the 
types,  shadows  and  institutions  of  Judaism.  And  yet  it  would 
be  wrong  to  say  that  the  Jewish  types  and  ordinances  were  the 
original  or  divine  pattern  of  the  plan  of  salvation  that  was  per- 
sonally wrought  out  by  our  Saviour  in  the  fullness  of  time.  He 
was  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Rev.  13  ; 
8.  All  Mosaic  sacrifices  were  but  temporary  shadows  and  pro- 
phetic images  of  the  great  Reality,  who  enshrined  in  His 
Mediatorial  person  and  work  the  very  substance  of  good  things 
hoped  for  by  patriarchs,  prophets  and  holy  men  since  the  world 
began ;  who  is  in  very  truth  the  spotless  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  What  has  been  said  of  nature 
in  general — that  it  is  not  a  mere  image  or  emblem  of  the  spiritual, 
but  a  working  model  of  the  spiritual — is  true,  especially  of  the 
Old  Testament  Dispensation,  as  related  to  the  New  and  better 
covenant  of  grace  and  salvation.  It  was  a  schoolmaster,  as  St. 
Paul  tells  us,  or  paedagogic  institution  to  train  the  chosen  peo- 
ple for  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  reception  of  His  redemp- 
tion as  the  end  and  fulfillment  of  all  the  law  and  the  prophets 
which  had  spoken  by  Divine  inspiration  since  the  world  began. 

The  idea  of  the  family  as  the  basis  of  the  covenant,  and  the 
fact  of  infant  membership  belongs  to  both  Dispensations. 

Any  law,  principle  or  method  underlying  that  preparatory 
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and  disciplinary  Dispensation  must  find  its  counterpart,  yea,  its 
essential  ground  and  reason,  in  the  spiritual  and  everlasting 
kingdom,  historically  established  among  men  on  the  Christian 
Pentecost. 

''Think  not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets; 
I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise 
pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled."  Matt.  5 :  17-18.  Con- 
tinuity, we  are  told,  is  the  expression  of  the  Divine  veracity  in 
nature.  ''  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace." 
Division  and  disintegration  are  the  work  of  the  devil  who  abode 
not  in  the  truth,  but  was  a  liar  and  a  murderer  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Christ  Jesus  came  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost ; 
to  restore  the  lost  harmonies  of  this  sin  cursed  world ;  to  make 
an  at-one-ment  between  man  and  his  Maker,  from  whom  he  had 
been  alienated  and  separated  by  sin. 

It  behooved  Christ  to  suffer  as  He  did  not  only  that  all  things 
might  '^  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  psalms''  concerning  Him  (Luke 
24  :  45,  etc.),  but  that  the  purposes  of  redeeming  love  and  mercy 
to  which  those  scriptures  referred,  and  on  which  they  were  based, 
might  be  fulfilled. 

There  was  a  divine  necessity  back  of  all  scripture  testimony. 
Jesus  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
divine  revelation.  Christ  Jesus  is  all  and  in  all.  He  sums  up 
the  full  meaning  of  creation  and  redemption,  of  nature  and  grace. 
While  He  sums  up  the  old  in  its  best  and  noblest  forms,  He  is 
also  the  founder  of  a  new  kingdom,  the  Author  and  Source  of 
a  new  life,  the  supernatural  Head  of  a  new  and  regenerated 
humanity.  "Behold,  1  make  all  things  new."  ''In  Christ 
Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision, 
but  a  new  creature."  *^  Ye  must  be  born  again."  In  His  di- 
vine-human person  are  resident  all  the  springs  and  forces  of  the 
spiritual  kingdom.  ''I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life  and 
that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly."   The  difficulty  is  not 
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to  find  testimony  in  the  New  Testament  affirming  that  Christ  is 
the  source  of  a  new  and  undying  life  to  His  people.  The  Gos- 
pels and  Epistles  are  full  of  such  testimony ;  so  that  the  main 
difficulty  is  to  select  passages  from  the  great  mass  of  such  evi- 
dence where  this  fundamental  truth  and  fact  of  our  holy  religion 
is  so  emphatically  affirmed  on  every  side. 

The  scientific  principle — no  life  except  from  antecedent  life^- 
holds  emphatically  also  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  '*  This  is  the 
record,  that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in 
His  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not 
tile  Son  of  God  hath  not  life." 

The  glorified  Son  of  man,  in  living,  personal,  everlasting  union 
with  the  Godhead,  is  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  life  and  sal- 
vation for  the  ruined  race  of  mankind. 

,  "  Thou  of  Life  the  Fountain  art "  is  not  only  a  beautiful 
poetical  sentiment  enshrined  in  one  of  our  most  precious  hymns 
— it  is  one  of  the  eternal  verities  of  our  holy  religion,  a  primor- 
dial fact  and  principle  of  Christianity,  which  ought  to  control 
and  govern  our  teaching  and  preaching,  as  well  as  find  expres- 
sion in  our  songs  of  praise. 

I  will  close  with  a  few  quotations  from  an  article  on  this  gen- 
eral subject  which  I  wrote  for  a  religious  periodical  beyond  the 
Mississippi  over  a  dozen  years  ago.  On  reading  Prof  Drum- 
mond  s  ''Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World, '*  at  a  much  later 
date,  I  was  gratified  to  find  many  lines  of  thought  held  in  com- 
mon. But,  as  before  intimated,  I  was  pained  and  surprised  to 
find'a  lack  of  logical  consistency  and  fidelity  to  scriptural  and 
churchly  principles  when  the  learned  professor  speaks  of  the 
modus  operandi.  A  purely  subjective  method  of  thought  does 
violence  to  the  sacramental  energies  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
analogy  of  the  truth  and  the  teachings  of  Apostolic  and  Refor- 
mation fathers.  Here  are  the  quotations  from  the  article  afore- 
said, which  will  help  to  supplement  the  argument  of  Prof.  Drum- 
mond : 

*'  If  baptism  is  what  the  Word  of  God,  the  Reformed  Church 
and  all  other  historical  denominations  make  it,  then  there  is 
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certainly  a  vast  difference  between  the  status  of  baptized  and 
unbaptized  children,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  empha- 
size this  fact  in  all  her  teaching.  There  was  certainly  a  7ast 
difference  between  the  position  of  Noah  and  his  family,  when 
housed  within  the  Ark,  and  the  position  of  the  impenitent 
worldlings  who  were  struggling  in  the  flood  outside.  1  Pet.  3 : 
20-21.  A  similar  relation  exists  between  baptized  and  unbap- 
tized persons.     .     .     . 

''  Granted  that  education  means  to  draw  out.  What,  then, 
will  you  educe  or  draw  out  of  an  uncovenanted  or  unbaptized 
worldling?  You  can  only  draw  out  the  old  Adam  or  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  sinful  and  fallen  condition  in  such  a  state  of 
nature.  Develop  this  fallen  humanity  as  much  as  you  please, 
but  you  cannot  evolve  Christianity  by  the  process.  As  well  try 
to  galvanize  a  corpse  into  life.  Educated  nature  will  never 
make  a  child  of  grace  any  more  than  a  plant  can  be  developed 
into  an  animal  or  one  species  of  plants  or  animals  can  be  devel- 
oped into  another  generically  different  species. 

"  Many  Christian  people  who  are  horrified  by  Darwinism,  as 
applied  to  the  origin  of  species,  are  yet  guilty  of  a  greater 
blunder  or  heresy  in  applying  the  same  false  theory  to  spiritual 
and  everlasting  realities  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  They  seem  to 
think  that,  on  the  principle  of  natural  selection,  the  fallen  chil- 
dren of  Adam,  through  a  mere  process  of  religious  instruction, 
may  be  developed  into  children  of  God.  But  the  word  of  God 
and  the  true  analogy  of  things,  natural  as  well  as  spiritual,  is 
against  this  view.  'Ye  must  be  born  again'  (or  born  from 
above),  saith  the  Saviour.     A  new  creative  act  is  needed. 

'^  A  principle  of  life  and  grace  must  be  implanted  by  divine 
power  before  it  can  be  unfolded.  It  is  only  after  the  child  has 
received  the  sacramental  sign  and  seal  of  regeneration  that  we 
have  a  proper  basis  for  Christian  education.  '  That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is 
spirit.'  'Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done, 
but  according  to  His  mercy  did  He  save  us  by  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
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VI. 
THEORIES  OP  THE  ATONEMENT. 

BT   REV.    SAMUEL   Z.  BEAM,  D.D. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  "  free  thinking."  This  phrase  is  not 
used  here  in  an  opprobrious  sense,  but  in  that  sense  which  is 
given  it  by  many  Christian  scholars,  who  claim  freedom  to 
think  their  own  thoughts,  and  demand,  as  a  right,  the  privilege 
of  expressing  them  without  any  ecclesiastical  restraints.  This 
kind  of  free  thinking  has  become,  in  fact,  a  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  the  age  in  every  branch  of  study.  After  long  ages 
of  diligent  inquiry  and  consequent  discovery  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  nothing,  after  all,  seems  to  be  settled.  Facts  which 
long  ago  were  thought  to  be  settled  are  subjected  to  new  inves- 
tigation, and  either  new  facts  are  discovered,  setting  aoide  old 
ones,  or  new  theories  concerning  them  are  boldly  advanced. 

According  to  the  latest  scientific  news,  the  foundations  of 
nature  are  beginning  to  give  way,  and  the  very  elements,  which 
hitherto  were  supposed  to  be  ultimate  and  indivisible,  are 
threatening  to  dissolve  and  leave  us  only  one  element;  and 
possibly  the  only  indivisible  atom  may  be  that  of  hydrogen. 

In  science  very  little,  if  anything,  is  professedly  believed. 
The  scientist  must ''  know,'*  or  he  cannot  accept  a  truth,  how- 
ever true  it  may  be.  Still,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  conclu- 
sions of  scientists  are  always  reliable,  however  plausible  they 
may  appear.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
about  experimental  truth  and  to  relegate  everything  which  toe 
have  not  experienced,  or  cannot  understand,  to  the  region  of 
the  "unknowable,"  or  the  "unthinkable,"  or  the  "incredible,*' 
or  the  "mythical."  And  yet  there  is  a  universe  of  truth  which 
was  never  "dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy." 
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In  the  sphere  of  reh'gions  trath  the  same  restless  and  unsat- 
isfied activity  impels  scientific  minds,  and  unscientific  minds 
too,  to  new  investigations  of  old  truths  and  to  repablish  them 
under  new  forms.  Attempts  are  made  to  put  the  truth  in  a 
more  satisfactory  mold  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  non-receptive 
minds,  and,  if  possible,  make  it  more  palatable  to  those  to  whom 
it  is  distasteful  in  its  naked  form. 

Sometimes  the  truth  is  thus  admirably  elucidated;  but  at 
others,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  it  is  obscured.  We  may  become  so 
intensely  "free"  and  "scientific"  in  our  thinking  as  to  obscure 
our  faith;  and  our  theory  may  be  made  so  unsubstantially 
beautiful  in  form  as  to  be  only  a  castle  in  the  air,  without  a 
solid  foundation  or  a  living  occupant.  Under  pressure  of  such 
free-thinking  scientism,  the  old  creeds,  in  some  quarters,  are 
giving  way.  No ;  that  is  too  strong.  The  creeds  will,  proba- 
bly, never  give  way.  But  their  forms  are  crumbling,  and  de- 
mands for  new  expressions  of  the  old  faith  are  forcing  them- 
selves upon  the  churches.  Even  the  staid  old  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  is  said  to  be  contemplating  a  revision  of  its  creed, 
and  leading  writers  in  all  the  churches  seem,  in  one  form  or 
another,  to  advocate  such  revisions.  The  history  of  the  past 
ages  of  the  Church  is  a  witness  to  the  necessity  of  new  formu- 
las, to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  times  and  adapted  to  the  in- 
tellectual advancement  of  mankind.  Such  necessity  in  our 
times  is  not  to  be  regretted,  because  it  is  an  evidence  that  the 
Church  is  advancing,  and  in  this  way  is  able  to  show  her  uni- 
versal character,  by  which  she  can  adapt  herself  to  the  needs 
of  men  in  every  passing  age. 

But  in  this  age,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other,  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  rooting  up  of  foundations,  an  iconoclastic  dis- 
position to  tear  down,  pull  to  pieces,  to  atomize  and  dissolve 
the  indissoluble.  No  truth  is  too  insignificant  to  attract  atten- 
tion, none  too  important  to  be  left  unmolested,  and  none  too 
sacred  to  escape  dissection. 

All  this  is  not  to  be  lamented,  though  precious  truths  may 
be  sorely  handled ;  for  truth  cannot  eventually  suffer  from  in- 
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yestigation ;  but^  on  the  contrary,  the  more  searching  the  in- 
yestigation,  the  more  firmly  it  will  be  found  to  stand. 

This  general  uneasiness  concerning  the  old  articles  of  faith, 
though,  in  some  men,  it  may  have  its  root  in  skepticism  or  in  a 
desire  to  appear  smart,  is  doubtless  aroused  by  a  deeper  cause, 
in  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the  age.  *^  There's  a  divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  may/'  Along 
with  this  uneasiness  concerning  the  articles  of  faith,  and  the 
desire  to  break  away  from  them,  wild  as  it  proves  to  be  in  too 
many  individual  cases,  there  is  growing  up  an  unusually  strong 
feeling  after  unity  among  the  dislocated  members  of  the  body 
of  Christ.  May  not  this  seemingly  unbridled,  free-thinking 
individualism,  breaking,  as  it  does,  with  the  old  forms  of  faith, 
be  providentially  opening  the  way  for  a  more  general  consen- 
sus of  faith,  on  which  all  denominations  may  eventually  unite, 
and  bring  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  into  their  normal 
relations  as  organs  of  one  body,  '^  fitly  framed  together,  and 
growing  unto  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord?"  (Eph.  2:  21).  This 
may  seem  to  be  a  wild  speculation ;  but  is  it  not  as  reasonable, 
to  say  the  least,  as  it  is  to  think  of  a  union  of  all  the  churches 
of  Christendom,  with  their  present  legion  of  Confessions  of 
Faith  ?  In  fact,  it  appears  much  more  reasonable.  Men  will 
not  unite  their  forces  in  any  enterprise  unless  they  can  agree, 
and  this  is  peculiarly  true  in  matters  relating  to  religion.  The 
history  of  Christian  missions  abundantly  proves  this  position. 
No  heathen  ever  bends  the  knee  to  Christ,  by  a  genuine  con- 
version, until  his  old  faith  is  removed.  And  no  Christian  de- 
nomination will  ever  consent  to  lose  its  identity  in  a  universal 
Christian  Church  until  it  has  seen  the  defects  in  its  own  creed 
and  cultus.  Perhaps  this  uprooting  of  old  forms  of  faith,  this 
insatiable  questioning,  this  bold  iconoclasm,  may  be  just  the 
thing,  under  the  Spirit's  guidance,  which  is  to  open  the  eyes  of 
Christ's  people  to  behold  the  defects,  each  in  their  own  sects, 
which  have  long  been  visible  to  others.  In  this  respect  we 
may  be  led  to  adopt  that  sensible  couplet  of  Burns : 

'*  0,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us. 
To  see  ounels  as  ithen  see  xia" 
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Then  we  would  be  willing  to  unite  with  others,  on  an  equal 
footing,  whom  we  may  find,  in  all  respects  as  good  as  we. 

But,  notwithstanding  we  may  think  we  see  the  posssibility  of 
so  great  a  good  resulting  from  such  radical  upheaval  of  the 
foundations  of  religion,  we  can  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  great 
danger,  that  many  may  make  shipwreck  of  their  faith.  As 
regards  religion  itself,  we  can  apprehend  no  danger.  Chrisir 
ianity  has  proven  itself  superior  to  all  adverse  influences.  It 
has  stood  the  storms  of  nineteen  centuries  of  persecution, 
criticism,  and  determined  opposition :  and  like  the  oak  exposed 
in  an  open  field  to  the  unrestrained  blasts  that  sweep  over  it, 
it  has  taken  deeper  root,  and  grown  stronger,  in  consequence 
of  the  storms,  and  of  its  efforts  to  resist  them.  No  criticism, 
therefore,  and  no  attempts  to  change  creeds,  and  no  theories 
adverse  to  scripture  doctrines,  will  ever  be  able  to  overthrow  it 
The  delinquencies  of  its  votaries  may  retard  its  work  of  eleva- 
ting and  saving  the  world,  but  yet, — **  The  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea"  (Hab.  2  :  14),  and  the  Christian  Church  is  the 
great  instrumentality  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth 
will  effect  this  world-embracing  purpose. 

But  reckless  individuals,  enamored,  and  fascinated  with  their 
fancied  freedom  of  thought,  and  pleased  with  their  ingenuity 
which  they  mistake  for  science,  priding  in  their  independence, 
and  scorning  the  antiquated  orthodoxy  of  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity, have  been  known  to  rush  on  in  their  course  of  invention, 
till  they  discovered  themselves  floundering  in  the  mists  of  error, 
and  wallowing  in  the  mire  and  confusion  of  skepticism. 

Investigation  is  a  necessity  to  an  inquiring  mind.  But  it  is 
well,  in  our  investigations  of  religious  truth,  not  to  wander  too 
far  away  from  what  is  written  in  Holy  Scripture.  Here,  we 
think,  is  the  danger  that  threatens  many  of  the  theorizers  of  the 
day,  on  the  most  momentous  questions  that  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  human  mind.  No  theory,  however  ingenious  in  its 
invention,  or  beautiful  in  its  construction,  or  logical  in  its 
reasoning,  is  to  be  implicitly  trusted,    if  it  does  not  harmonize 
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with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  If  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
this  touchstone,  it  will  in  the  end  be  fo  and  to  be  false,  even 
though  it  arrogates  to  itself  the  sanction  of  science.  For  sci- 
ence itself  has  frequently  demonstrated,  that  its  own  most 
significant  truths  are  never  in  conflict  with  revelation,  though 
many  of  them  are  found  to  contradict,  and  eventually  to  over- 
throw, misinterpretations  of  the  Bible. 

Most  theories  on  important  themes  can  rightly  claim  some 
show  of  truth,  and  as  far  as  they  are  true,  they  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted. But  many  theories,  when  divested  of  the  errors  they 
contain,  will  consist  of  only  fragments  of  truth,  which  are 
worth  more,  separated  from  the  theories,  than  they  can  be  in 
juxtaposition  with  error. 

This,  we  think,  will  hold  true  with  most  theories  concerning 
the  atonement  of  Christ.  The  efforts  made,  at  intervals  from 
the  time  of  Irenseus  and  Origen,  down  to  the  present  day,  to 
construct  a  true  theory  of  the  atonement,  have  all  succeeded  in 
bringing  out  some  crumbs  of  truth.  But  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  one  has  advanced  far  beyond  Irenseus,  who  was 
the  first  of  the  Fathers  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  nliture  of 
redemption,  and  a  development  of  the  significance  of  the 
atonement.  His  theory  may  not,  indeed,  be  complete  in  all 
particulars,  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  in  harmony  both  with 
reason  and  with  Revelation.  So  far,  therefore,  we  think  it  will 
never  be  superseded  by  anything  better.  Much  may  be  added, 
of  a  supplementary  character,  without  doubt.  It  is  certain 
that  the  human  mind  has  advanced  during  these  eighteen  cen- 
turies, and  with  incredible  strides  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Much 
too  has  been  added  to  the  general  stock  of  human  knowledge ; 
BO  that  we  enjoy,  of  necessity,  a  broader  culture  than  our  an- 
cestors could,  and  have  means,  far  superior  to  theirs,  for  ac- 
quiring more  than  they  knew.  The  opening  up  of  the  old 
world,  the  unbarring  of  the  doors  that  formerly  kept  travellers 
from  exploring  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  and  temples,  the 
changed  attitudes  of  Oriental  peoples  toward  foreign  visitors, 
and  the  desires  of  modern  tribes  to  know  more  of  their  own 
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ancient  history^  all  combine  to  aid  us  in  secaring  a  knowledge 
of  ancient  peoples  and  their  religions,  which  our  forefathers, 
without  these  facilities^  could  not  acquire. 

From  the  new  stand-point  of  historical  knowledge,  acquired 
from    tombs,  temples,  palaces,  catacombs   and   coins,  we   have 
become  able  in  our  daj  to  discover  new  beauties  and  new  mean- 
ing in  many  portions  of  the  Bible,  which  hitherto  were  inexpli- 
cable.    Many  of  the  discoveries  thus  made  have  become  cor- 
roborative evidence  for  Biblical  statements,  which  were  denied 
by  skeptical  critics,  on  the  ground  that  no  other  ancient  records 
were  known  that  harmonized  with  its  assertions.    But  the  long- 
buried  records,  which  have  been  unearthed,  have  served  the 
two-fold   purpose   of    correcting   historical   mistakes,    and    of 
proving  the  general  accuracy  of  Scripture  accounts.     So  that 
the  critics  have  been  able,  in  many  cases,  to  correct  Biblical 
interpretations,  and  in  others,  to  triumphantly  vindicate  formerly 
disputed  passages.     The  idea  of  sacrifices  has  thus  been  modi- 
fied.   By  a  comparative  study  of  religions  and  their  significance 
for  their  votaries,  the  true  purpose  and  aim  of  vicarious  sacri- 
fice is  better  understood.     The  true  idea  of  God,  and  of  His 
intention  in  introducing  sacrificial  rites  among  His  people,  we 
better  appreciate  when  we  see  them  in  contrast  with  the  false 
ideas  of  heathenism.     The  study  of  primitive  religions  exhibits 
the  universal  human  notion  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  indicating  that 
the  principle  is  inseparable  from  the  true  nature  of  humanity. 
And  when  we  see  it  practically  applied  in  the  religious  rites  of 
all  peoples,  both  ancient  and  modern,  we  have  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  its  divine  origin  and  sanction.     And  again,  when, 
in  addition  to  this  historical  truth,  we  learn,  from  a  scientific 
investigation  of  nature,  that    the  same  principle   holds   good 
there,  we  have  a  well-nigh  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of 
the  atonement,  whereby  we,  as  Christians,  believe  we  are  saved. 
There  is  no  principle  more  clearly  demonstrated  in  nature,  than 
that  which  requires  the  death  of  one  to  secure  life  for  another  ; 
and  vicarious   sacrifice   is  as  common   as  life   itself.      Every 
mother,  in  every  order  of  animated  existence,  in  a  very  great 
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degree,  Bacrifices  herself  for  her  offspring.  But  there  are  so 
many  ways  in  which  this  principle  is  exhibited  that  we  cannot 
attempt  to  name  them.  Any  thinking  mind  will  readily  con- 
ceive of  such  Bacrifices  as  soon  as  the  idea  is  suggested.  In 
saying  all  this  we  are,  it  is  true,  only  repeating  what  has  been 
said  before.     But  truth  is  worth  repeating. 

The  idea,  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  involves  a  vicarious 
sacrifice,  is  offensive  to  some  minds,  because,  to  them,  it  seems 
to  represent  God  as  delighting  in  '^  blood  and  torture.*'  Such 
persons  profess  to  believe  in  a  God  of  nature,  and  a  God  of  love, 
and  they  set  him  over  against  the  God  of  revelation,  who  appears 
to  them  to  delight  in  blood,  and  so  offends  their  sensitive  minds 
by  His  "anger  and  cruelty.'^  The  God  of  revelation  does  not 
need  the  testimony  of  men,  and  He  has  not  authorized  them  to 
apologize  for  His  conduct.  Christ  rejected  such  vindication,  as 
being  independent  of  it.  We  know  that  to  hear  Christ  is  to 
believe,  and  to  know  His  doctrine,  as  truth,  is  to  obey  it.  But 
it  may  be  well  for  the  deist,  and  for  some  so-called  believers  in 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  to  be  reminded  that  the  God  of  nature 
exhibits  really  all  the  characteristics  which  they  seem  to  dislike 
in  the  God  of  the  Bible.  To  see  this,  they  need  only  to  remem- 
ber, what  was  alluded  to  a  little  while  ago,  that  in  nature,  the 
life  of  one  order  of  beings  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the 
death  of  another;  and  that  this  principle  is  discernible  in  all 
parts  of  the  visible  creation.  Does  this  indicate  that  the  God 
of  nature  delights  in  blood?  We  think  not.  Neither  does  the 
idea  of  atonement,  by  means  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  imply  that 
God,  the  Lord,  can  be  appeased  only  with  blood.  But  it  shows 
His  willingness  to  suffer  with,  and  for,  His  creatures  in  the  only 
way  in  which  God  can  suffer :  namely,  in  the  person  of  His  in- 
carnate Son.  The  atonement  is  God's  way  of  delivering  man 
from  sin  and  its  penalty.  And  in  this  view,  it  is  simply  a  grand 
display  of  infinite  righteousness  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  sweet 
and  winning  exhibition  of  His  grace  and  mercy  on  the  other. 
So  far,  however,  only  one  side  of  the  atonement  has  come  into 
view :  that  side  in  which  it  reaches  its  culmination.  Viewed  as 
32 
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a  whole,  the  atonement  inclades  the  whole  life  of  Christ,  from 
beginning  to  completion ;  or,  in  fact,  His  whole  being,  embrac- 
ing all  that  He  is,  together  with  all  that  He  did  and  suffered. 
This  conception,  of  course,  invoWes  the  original  and  more  com* 
plete  idea  of  atonement,  which  may  be  defined  as  at-^one-ment^ 
or  reconciliation.  If  this  view  is  correct,  then  His  sufferings, 
and  death  are  only  the  culmination  of^a  process,  which  actually 
began  at  the  moment  of  His  conception,  developed  itself  with 
His  incarnate  life,  and  reached  its  perfect  consummation  in  His 
exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  In  Him,  as  the  in- 
carnate Mediator  and  God-man,  a  reconciliation  is  effected  for 
mankind  in  general^  because  in  Him,  according  to  the  grand 
idea  of  Irenseus,  humanity  is  '^  recapitulated,''  or  reheaded,  and 
reaches  its  completion  {^ A)^axBfa)mijiy<ri^\  Thus  the  law  of  hu- 
man life  is  fully  realized  in  Him,  and  God's  ideal  of  a  perfect 
manhood  is  reached.  In  Him,  therefore,  God  is  reconciled  to 
man,  because  man  is  brought  into  harmony  with  God,  and  God 
can  say,  **  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
This  was  said  primarily  of  Christ  personally,  bat  through  Him 
of  the  humanity  in  general  of  which  He  is  head. 

But  the  full  salvation  of  the  individual  can  be  secured  in 
Him  only  by  the  personal  co-operation  of  the  individual,  through 
repentance  and  faith,  followed  by  a  life  of  obedience,  under  the 
inspiration  and  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  why  must  the  atonement  involve  the  passion  and  death 
of  Christ  ?  Because  the  conditions  of  human  life  could  not  be 
fully  met  without  it.  Death  has  become  the  heritage  of  our 
race  in  consequence  of  sin ;  and,  as  the  wages  of  sin,  death  is 
one  of  the  conditions  of  human  existence.  When,  therefore, 
the  Son  of  God  undertook  the  work  of  atonement,  by  means  of 
the  incarnation,  He  could  complete  his  salutary  purpose  only  by 
suffering  and  death.  But  this  involves  the  shedding  of  His 
blood,  because  ''  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  re- 
mission *'  (Heb.  9  :  22).  ^'  It  became  Him  ...  to  make  the  Cap- 
tain of  their  salvation  perfect  through  suffering  *'  (Heb.  2 :  10). 
*'  For  He  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin  " 
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(2  Cor.  6:21).  **  For  even  Christ  oar  passover  is  sacrificed  for 
us  "  (1  Cor.  5  :  7).  *'  The  church  of  God  which  He  hath  pur- 
chased  with  His  own  blood  "  (Acts  20  :  28).  ^^  Bare  our  sins  in 
His  own  body  on  the  tree*'  (1  Pet.  2  :  24).  "Ye  are  bought 
with  a  price''  (1  Cor.  6 :  20).  **The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His 
Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  **  (1  John  1 :  7).  Such  passages 
need  no  comment.  Their  meaning  is  well  understood  and  ac- 
cepted by  all  who  are  satisfied  with  the  ^^  blood  theory."  They 
can  mean  nothing  else,  except  to  those  who  attempt  to  manu- 
facture a  more  satisfactory  theory  of  the  atonement  by  explain- 
ing away  their  most  obvious  meaning  and  sense.  Many  more 
passages  might  be  quoted  to  the  same  purpose.  The  ^'  blood 
theory ''  and  the  ^^satisfaction  theory''  alike  find  ample  justi- 
fication in  such  statements  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  idea  of  a  substitutionary  offering  and  of  a  purchase  with 
the  price  of  blood,  underlies  these  and  many  kindred  passages, 
and,  in  fact,  all  those  portions  of  divine  revelation  which  relate 
to  the  redemption  of  mankind.  The  ^'  bearing  of  our  sins  in 
His  own  body  on  the  tree  "  is  a  real  substantial  fact  of  history ; 
and  it  signifies  our  actual  deliverance  from  them  by  means  of 
Christ's  sacrifice.  Nor  can  it  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  that 
theory,  which  makes  His  sacrifice  merely  an  enabling  act  on 
Christ's  party  by  which  we  can,  by  our  faith  and  obedience, 
make  satisfaction  for  our  own  sins.  However  revolting  these 
Scripture  truths  may  be  to  the  sensitive  consciences  of 
theorizing  theologians,  it  will  require  a  great  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  make  them  square  with  the  "  moral  influence  theory/' 
or  the  '^  enabling  theory,"  or  with  any  theory,  which  attempts 
to  rob  the  atonement  of  its  deepest  and  most  significant  pur- 
pose. For,  explain  and  theorize  as  we  may,  and  call  to  our  aid 
all  the  philosophy  and  science  we  can  muster  for  the  purpose, 
there  is  still  no  getting  away  from  this  fundamental  principle 
of  the  atonement,  without  a  flat  denial  of  sacred  Scripture,  or 
an  explanation  of  it,  which  leaves  no  sense  or  meaning  for  the 
ordinary  reader.  And  he  who  succeeds  in  removing  this 
obnoxious  sense  of  Holy  Scripture,  may  indeed  free  himself  from 
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the  fetters  that  bound  him  to  the  word  of  God ;   but  his  free- 
dom will  only  guide  him  out  into  a  boundless  sea  of  speculation, 
where,  without  compass  or  chart,  or  the  light  of  the  sun  or 
stars,  his  frail  craft  must  founder  on  the  shoals  of  skepticism^ 
or  be  swallowed  in  the  maelstrom  of  infidelity.     After  all,  the 
true  sense  of  divine  revelation  is  that  which  authenticates  itself 
to  the  simple  mind  of  the  believing  soul,  without  the  aid  of  phi- 
losophy or  logic.     The  most  obvious  meaning  is  generally  the 
truest  and  best.     All  attempts  to  save  God  from  the  odious 
charge  of  "  anger  and  cruelty,"  or  to  relieve  Him  from  His 
character  of  an  "  avenger,"  by  eviscerating  His  own  word  of  its 
contents,  can  only  end,  if  persisted  in,  in  bringing  us  into  con- 
flict with  Himself.    In   trying   to  make   His   conduct   appear 
satisfactory  to  reason,  in  any  such  way  as  this,  we  weaken  our 
faith,  and  must  eventually  lose  it.     He  has  not  put  us  under 
obligation  to  explain  His  mysteries,  or  to  make  His  word  satis- 
factory to  every  man's  reason,  especially  when  it  makes  unrea- 
sonable demands.     The  truth  is,  God's  mysteries  are  incapable 
of  such  explanation,  or  else  God  Himself  would  have  made  them 
plain.     Every  thing  in  the  economy  of  grace  is,  in  fact,  an- 
tagonistic to  unregenerate  human  nature;  and  our  reason,  even 
after  conversion,  still  suffers  from  the  disabilities  of  sin,  so  that 
it  cannot  comprehend  fully  the  mysteries  of  divine  revelation. 

The  gospel  presenting  Christ  as  He  actually  is,  including  the 
sacrifice  on  the  cross,  is  repulsive  to  the  reason.  ''  The  offence 
of  the  cross  "  is  the  glory  of  the  gospel,  and  because  of  this 
offence,  Christ  is  called  ^'a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of 
offence,  even  to  them  which  stumble  at  the  word,  being  dis- 
obedient ''  (1  Pet.  2 :  8).  But  why  any  one  of  God's  "  chosen 
generation  "  and  ^^  royal  priesthood ''  should  take  offence  at  it, 
seems  inexplicable,  even  though  they  cannot  fully  understand 
the  mystery  of  the  cross.  Jesus  Himself  preached  this  gospel, 
and  when  He  offered  ''  His  flesh  and  blood ''  as  the  meat  and 
drink  of  His  people,  He  did  not  attempt  to  make  it  satisfactory 
to  those  who  were  offended,  but  by  means  of  it.  He  showed  them 
their  guilt,  in  order  to  lead  them  to  repentance.     It  is  *^  the 
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offence  of  the  cross  '^  that  is  salutary.     It  was  the  aim  of  the 
apostles  to  know  nothing  but  "  Christ  and  Him  crucified/'    ^^  A 
crucified  malefactor  "  was  the  sneer  with  which  the  gospel  was 
received  or  repelled  by  many  of  its  early  pagan  hearers.     St* 
Paul  says,  that  the  Christ  has  no  effect  upon   those  who  are 
confessedly  under  the  law,  or  ''  who  are  justified  by  the  law  " 
(Gal.  5 :  4).     ^^  For  if  righteousness  come  by  the  law,  then  is 
Christ  dead  in  vain  ^' (Gal.  2 :  21).     And  the  author  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  especially  in  chapters  9  and  10,  regards 
and  treats  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  the  means  of  redemption, 
and  His  blood  as  the  means  of  purging  our  consciences,  because 
He  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us,  and  entered  into. the 
holy  place  by  His  own  blood.     He  tells  us,  too,  that  ^'  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission.^'     He  tells  us,  further- 
more, that  ''  Christ  hath  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacri- 
rifice  of  Himself"  (Heb.  9 :  26),  and  '^  was  once  offered  to  bear 
the  sins  of  many  "  (v.  28).     Again,  in  harmony  with  this,  St. 
Peter  declares — ''  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins, 
the  just  for  the  unjust"  (1  Pet.  3:  18).  Also,  St.  Paul  affirms — 
"  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly  **  (Rom.  5  :  6) ;  ''  While  we  were 
yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us"  (v.  8);  ^'Justified  by  His  blood, 
we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath   through  Him.     For  if,  when  we 
were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  His 
Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  His 
life''  (Rom.  5:  9,  10).     And  yet  again,  if  possible,  with  still 
greater  emphasis,  ^'  God   set  Him   forth   to   be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  His  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the 
remission  of  sins     .     .     .     that   He  might   be  just,  and  the 
justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus  "  (Rom.  3  :    25,  26). 
And  just  because  ^^  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins/'  and 
*'  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  we  are  **  freely  justified  by 
His  grace   through   the  redemption   that  is  in    Christ  Jesus " 
(Rom.  3 :  24). 

These  New  Testament  Scriptures  fully  accord  with,  and 
dearly  elucidate,  and  completely  fulfil,  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies,  beginnning  with  Gen.  3 :  15,  and  including  Isaiah  63i 
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and  Daniel  9 :  24,  and  in  fact,  the  whole  sacrificial  sjstem  of 
that  preparatory  dispensation  of  Israel.  We  have,  in  Christ's 
yicarioas  sacrifice,  a  clear,  full,  and  perfect  exhibition  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Propitiatory  or  mercy  seat,  over  which  the 
cherubim  hovered,  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  temple. 
Kneeling  before  this^  the  high  priest  received  the  gracious  com- 
munications, which  God  condescended  to  make,  in  behalf  of  the 
worshiping  people.  In  the  Old  Testament  worship  there  were. 
Priest,  Altar,  Sacrifice,  and  Mercy  Seat,  all  separate,  but 
mechanically  brought  together  in  the  ceremonial  services  of  the 
Law,  to  teach  the  necessity  of  sacrifice,  bloody  offering,  and 
repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.  God  could  not  be 
approached  by  a  sinner,  except  through  a  mediator  with  due 
offering  for  sin.  Without  the  offering  no  worshiper  could  be 
accepted.  And  yet  this  was  all  typical,  shadowy,  and  antici- 
patory, pointing  to  something  more  real  and  substantial.  In 
Christ,  Priest,  Altar,  Victim,  and  Propitiatory,  are  all  com- 
bined. *'  With  His  precious  blood  He  hath  fuUy  satisfied  for 
all  our  sins"  (Heid.  Catechism,  Quest.  1.).  The  doctrine  of 
satisfaction  for  sins,  by  the  suffering  of  their  penalty,  is  plainly 
and  unequivocally  taught  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  is 
strongly  fortified  by  many  passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  in  fact,  by  the  general  principles  underlying  the 
whole  idea  of  redemption  as  taught  in  sacred  Scripture. 
**  Satisfaction  must  be  made.''  Men  can  not  make  it :  ^^  but  on 
the  contrary  they  daily  increase  their  debt."  "  No  mere  creature 
can  sustain  the  burden  of  God's  wrath  against  sin  so  as  to  de- 
liever  others  from  it."  The  inference  follows,  that  we  must 
have  a  deliverer,  who  can  sttstain  this  burden,  or  we  are  lost. 
This  Deliverer  is  described  in  Question  15.  Then  in  Question 
19  the  Mediator  it  is  declared,  ^'  must  be  in  one  person  also 
very  God,"  ''  that  He  might,  by  the  power  of  His  Godhead, 
sustain  in  His  human  nature,  the  burden  of  God*s  wrath,  etc." 
The  questions  in  the  Catechism  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eigh- 
teenth, inclusive,  all  assert,  or  assume,  that  Christ  actually 
made  satisfaction  for  our  sins,  bore  the  burden  of  God's  wrath 
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as  a  penalty ;  and  that,  by  so  doing,  '^  He  obtained  for,  and  re- 
stored to  as,  righteousness  and  life/'  In  all  this,  it  is  implied, 
He  simply  answers  the  demands  of  divine  justice,  which  re- 
quires that  ^*  the  same  human  nature  which  had  sinned,  should 
likewise  make  satisfaction  for  sin." 

It  might  be  said  in  reply  to  all  this,  that  the  Catechism  is 
not  an  inspired  bookythat  its  doctrines  seemed  right  enough  for 
former  days,  but  now  that  we  have  passed  on  to  new  and  higher 
ground,  the  antiquated  teachings  of  the  Catechism  must  be  left 
behind.  Many  Presbyterian  divines  of  the  day  have  so  gotten 
beyond  the  Westminster  Standards,  and  are  clamoring  for  a 
re-statement  of  the  articles  concerning  predestination,  espe- 
cially as  regards  reprobation.  Against  this  there  may  be  little 
objection,  since,  from  our  standpoint,  at  least,  this  doctrine 
never  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  revelation.  But,  while  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  as  embodied  and  taught  in  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism,  may  not  be  inspired  in  the  form  of  words, 
it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  prove  that  it  is  not  in  harmony 
with  divine  inspiration.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  we  have 
clearly  shown  that  it  does  harmonize  with  Holy  Scripture.  The 
very  words  used,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  on  this 
point.  In  Exod.  SO:  10  we  find  0n£)3  translated  *'an  atone- 
ment;" in  ver.  12,  IflS,  *'a  ransom,"  and  in  Num.  35:  31,  32, 
'^a  satisfaction."  This  word  is  also  translated,  in  one  of  its 
forms,  ''to  cover  with  sacrificial  blood, '^  and  means,  there- 
fore, *'  to  appease,"  *'  to  ransom,"  *'  to  expiate,"  '*  to  purge 
away." 

In  the  New  Testament  the  words  are  equally  explicit  and 
clear.  Here  we  find  Udaxstrdoi,  "to  make,"  or  ** render  pro- 
pitious,^' '^  to  expiate,"  etc.  (Heb.  2 :  17),  and  modifications  of 
this  word  occur  in  1  Jn.  2:  2,  as  f^a^/i<5c,  '^a  propitiation;*' 
also  in  chap.  4 :  10.  Again,  in  Rom.  3 :  25,  IXaanjptoyy  **'  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,"  *'  a  propitiator,"  "  the  mercy  seat,"  "  the 
cover  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant." 

In  1  Cor.  6 :  20,  still  another  word  equally  strong  occurs^ 
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* EyopdffdijTi  Y&p  Tifx^^f  "  For  y6  are  bought  with  a  price,*'  or 
^' je  are  redeemed."  And  again,  Christ  is  called  our  ransom, 
XuTpou,  because  He  releases  us  from  our  bondagCi  by  paying  a 
ransom  (1  Pet.  1 :  18 ;  Heb.  9 :  12). 

All  this  shows  that  the  sinner  who  cannot  make  satisfaction 
for  himself  or  for  another,  must  himself  be  saved,  if  saved  at 
ally  by  a  propitiation,  a  ransom.  The  ransom  must  be  paid  by 
one  who  is  not  a  sinner.  Just  such  an  One  is  presented  in  the 
person  of  Jesus,  who,  sinless  per  ee,  takes  upon  Himself  the 
burden  of  sin,  and  bears  it  away,  bears  it  in  His  own  body.  As 
a  Priest,  He  offers  the  great  efficacious  sacrifice.  As  victim. 
He  is  Himself  the  Suffering  Lamb,  led  to  the  slaughter,  to  take 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  As  Altar,  He  receives  the  burden 
of  sin  in  His  own  body,  and  purges  it  away,  even  as  the  fire 
consumed  the  sacrifice.  As  Propitiatory  or  Mercy  Seat,  He 
receives  and  cleanses  the  penitent  sinner  who  falls  down  before 
Him  and  cries  for  mercy. 

Thus,  in  Jesus  Christ,  all  priesthood  and  sacrifice,  whose 
fundamental  idea  is  expressed  by  the  words  '^propitiation''  and 
''  expiation,"  reach  their  highest  purpose  and  aim,  and  in  His 
atoning  death  they  find  their  consummation  and  complete  ful- 
filment. He  is  the  true  Priest  and  the  true  Sacrifice,  because, 
as  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  He  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God 
and  men.  In  this  capacity,  by  His  voluntary  offering  of  Him- 
self on  the  cross,  following,  of  course,  His  life  of  perfect  obe- 
dience, whereby  He  became  perfect  through  suffering,  He  takes 
away  our  sins  and  delivers  us  from  the  wrath  of  God,  and  in  so 
doing,  He  opens  the  way  for  our  reconciliation  with  God. 
This  idea,  in  fact,  underlies  all  religions,  the  radical  aim  of 
which  is  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  offended  deities.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  heathen  have  a  poor,  and  inadequate  conception 
of  the  love,  or  of  the  justice  of  God;  but  this  is,  because  they 
have  no  true  conception  of  sin.  To  them  sin  appeared  rather 
as  a  privatio  than  a  cvlpa^  and  accordingly  their  offerings  were 
not  sacrifices  of  penitence  for  sin,  but  of  fear,  in  order  to  keep 
off  the  anger  of  the  cruel  gods.    They  did  not  love  their  divini- 
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ties,  but  worshipped  them  only  to  escape  their  hands.  It  was 
quite  otherwise  with  the  Prophets  and  Psalmists  of  Israel,  who 
appreciated  the  love  and  compassion  of  Jehovah.  They  trusted 
in  His  mercy  and  grace,  while  at  the  same  time  they  often  speak 
of  His  wrath  against  sin.  They  saw  and  felt  the  sad  reality  of 
sin  to  be,  as  in  truth  it  is,  the  principle  that  sundered  them 
from  God,  and  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  punishment.  They 
knew  that  it  was  not  a  privation  which  they  innocently  suffered, 
but  a  fault  for  which  they  were  guilty ;  and  in  their  worship 
there  was  the  sense  of  gratitude  that  God  had  forborne  their 
punishment  so  long.  God's  wrath  is  only  the  other  side  of  His 
love,  or  it  is  love  inverted.  And  it  is  manifested  only  because 
the  revelations  of  His  love  are  rejected.  God  cannot  look  with 
complacency  upon  any  intelligent  creature  who  has  spurned 
Him  by  an  act  of  rebellion.  And,  although  He  never  ceased 
to  love  the  world,  yet  the  necessity  of  His  nature  demanded 
that  men,  who  had  sinned  against  him,  must  be  restored  again 
to  His  favor,  before  they  could  enjoy  the  benefits  of  that  love. 
Divine  justice,  in  its  own  nature,  required  a  penalty  for  sin, 
and  divine  holiness  enjoined  a  purification  of  human  nature,  as 
the  condition  indispensable  for  a  re-union  with  God.  At  the 
same  time,  the  moral  nature  of  man  must  be  met,  and  the  con- 
science awakened  by  an  exposition  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin.  In  view  of  this  demand,  both  from  heaven  and  from 
earth,  from  God  and  from  man,  the  eternal  A&fo^^  the  only 
being  in  the  universe  who  can  accomplish  a  reconciliation,  be- 
came man.  Having  been  the  Mediator  of  the  first  creation, 
He  has  now  become  the  principle  of  a  new  creation,  by  joining 
Himself  in  hypostatic  union  with  human  life.  In  this  unique 
character,  He  reconciled  God  to  man,  and  man  to  God.  This 
He  did  by  His  offering  of  Himself  up  as  a  sacrifice,  a  vicarious 
sufferer,  as  a  substitute  for  man,  actually  suffering  the  penalty 
of  sin,  and  satisfying  the  justice  of  God,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
delivering  man  from  the  fear  of  death,  and  opening  up  a  way 
of  access  to  God ;  and  in  the  transaction  He  also  exhibited  to 
man  the  monstrous  heinousness  of  sin,  in  order  that  he  might 
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hate  and  flee  from  it.  He  made  more  than  a  merely  subjective 
reconciliation.  His  death  accomplished  more  than  a  merely 
moral  influence^  and  more  than  a  psychological  change  in  man. 
It  was  more  than  a  display  of  sympathy  for  sinning  and  suffer- 
ing men.  It  was  a  redemption  from  sin  by  an  adequate  random. 
It  was  the  payment  of  a  debt,  no  matter  to  whom,  which  the 
debtor^  in  his  bankrupt  state,  could  not  pay.  '^  He  gave  Him- 
self a  ransom  for  many :  He  laid  down  His  life  for  the  sheep." 
''  He  became  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  become 
the  righteoustiess  of  God  in  Him."  Thus  *^God  was  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  unto  HimselC 

ThiSy  man  could  never  do.  Trae  goodness  could  not  be  pro- 
duced by  man  in  his  fallen  and  sinful  condition,  which  involved 
rebellion  against  God.  For  such  rebellion  resulted  in  a  disa- 
bility which  the  unaided  powers  of  man  had  no  means  of  over- 
coming. Hence  all  the  sacrifices,  from  that  of  Abel  down 
through  the  ages  to  the  very  last  that  was  offered  on  the  altar 
of  God  before  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  ceased,  were  entirely 
insufiicient  to  take  away  a  sin  or  to  purify  the  conscience. 
(Hob.  9:  12-14.) 

Hence  the  only  way  of  salvation  for  sinful  men  is  to  be 
found  in  the  plan  which  God  has  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gospel, 
by  which  a  perfect  sacrifice  is  broaght  by  man,  with  his  own 
free  will,  prepared  by  a  life  of  love  and  obedience  and  sinless 
rectitude,  and  by  which  also  an  act  of  divine  grace,  exhibiting 
the  infinite  love  of  the  merciful  Father,  secures  for  poor  suffer- 
ing men  the  possibility  of  divine  forgiveness,  and  with  it  the 
power  to  begin  a  new  life  that  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the 
will  of  God.  The  Reconciler  is  Christ,  our  Redeemer^  who  has 
taken  the  place  of  humanity,  united  it  with  Godhood,  and  ac- 
tually saves  us  from  our  sins  and  from  their  penalty.  He  did 
not  merely  afford  us  the  means  by  which  to  save  ourselves,  but 
He  saved  us  by  becoming  our  redemption.  And  now,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  redemption,  we  are  able  to  appropriate  the 
benefits  of  His  salvation  by  repentance  and  faith,  accompanied 
by  a  diligent  and  proper  use  of  the  means  of  grace. 
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We  who  are  saved  are  now  capable  of  doing  God's  will,  not 
simply  because  He  set  us  an  example,  and  showed  us  the  waj^ 
and  died  a  martyr's  death  to  manifest  His  sympathy  for  suffer- 
ing sinners,  which  is  all  very  true  as  far  aa  it  goes,  but  because 
His  redemption  places  us  in  a  different  attitude  towards  God. 
God  is  reconciled  to  man  in  Christ's  person,  and  through  Him 
we  have  access  to  a  throne  of  grace  and  mercy,  which  we  could 
not  venture  to  approach  before.  When  we  now  approach  the 
mercy-seat  in  His  name,  God's  ears  are  open  to  our  cry,  and 
He  can  be  just,  and  justify  the  penitent  sinner.  We  may  say 
then  that  Christ's  obedience  unto  death  has  become  a  bond  of 
restoration  and  reunion  between  man  and  God.  God's  love  is 
fully  and  manifestly  revealed  in  this  at-one-ment.  And  so  the 
penitent  sinner  sees  in  it  the  assurance  of  a  kind  acceptance 
with  God,  whom  he  can  now  approach  as  a  loving  Father, 
ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms,  as  a  trophy  of  His  own 
glorious  and  redeeming  grace.  He  realizes  in  his  own  expe- 
rience, by  the  inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  that 
"  God  is  love." 

Christ  fully  and  absolutely  obeyed  God's  will,  both  in  His 
life  and  in  His  death,  by  active  obedience  and  by  suffering,  and 
thus  He  manifested  in  the  most  positive  way  that  He  loved 
God  with  all  the  powers  of  His  soul.  In  addition  to  this.  He 
also  manifested  in  the  same  way  his  undying  love  to  man.  In 
a  word.  He  fulfilled  the  law  of  God  perfectly,  both  by  His 
active  and  passive  obedience,  which  no  man  ever  did  before. 
But  as  He  did  this  under  the  condemnation  of  sin,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  He  died.  His  love  involved  the  element  of 
self-mcrifice ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  man  took  His 
life.  He  laid  it  down  of  Himself,  that  He  might  take  it  again; 
it  was  strictly  voluntary  on  His  part.  Hence  His  obedience 
was  well  pleasing  to  God,  and  His  sacrifice  endears  Him  to 
men.  Thus  He  stands  ethically  perfect  before  God  by  His 
obedience  and  suffering,  and  so  meets  man's  necessity  by  "  sat- 
isfying for  all  his  sins  and  delivering  him  from  all  the  power  of 
the  devil.*' 
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The  ethical  value  of  His  atonement  is  inseparable  from  His 
obedience,  and  its  penal  value  from  His  sacrifice;  and  both 
derive  their  salutary  significance  from  His  divine-human  per- 
sonality. So  that  the  inestimable  worth  of  His  work  or  of  His 
passion  comes  entirely  from  Himself.  The  expiatory  character 
of  His  deathy  or  the  propitiatory  virtue  of  His  sufferings,  is  due 
entirely  and  solely  to  His  own  personal  dignity,  as  Mediator 
between  God  and  men.  But  in  emphasising  the  propitiatory 
value  of  His  death  on  the  cross  for  putting  away  sins,  we  are, 
of  course,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  original  conception  lying  at 
the  root  of  the  atonement,  namely,  that  of  reconciliation  or  at- 
one-ment  with  Ood,  which  was  accomplished  primarily  in  the 
constitution  of  His  own  unique  personality.  His  expiatory 
death,  followed  by  His  triumphant  resurrection  and  ascension, 
or  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  completed  for 
Himself,  and  for  mankind  in  general,  the  work  of  His  atone- 
ment. But  for  us  individually  it  is  still  going  forward  in  the 
Church  under  the  immediate  agency  and  direction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Hence  we  may  say  that  the  atonement  is  still  a  living, 
perennial  fact  and  power  in  the  Church,  by  which  individuals 
are  reconciled  to  God. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
in  whom  Christ  is  ever  present  in  the  Church,  carries  forward 
Christ's  atoning  mercy,  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  thereby  recon- 
ciles men  and  women  unto  God.  The  atonement,  therefore, 
was  not  finished  at  the  death  of  Christ,  though  He  made  the 
sacrifice  there  once  for  all ;  but  it  is  still  a  living,  progressive 
power,  which  will  be  finally  completed  only  when  the  last  sin- 
ner has  been  reconciled  to  God  and  saved.  In  its  efficacy,  of 
course,  it  was  perfect  and  complete  when  Jesus  uttered  His 
dying  cry  upon  the  cross:  ''It  is  finished."  But  what  we 
mean,  is,  that  its  effects  in  the  personal  salvation  of  men  were 
not  complete,  as,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  can  be  con- 
summated only  when  all  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall 
have  found  their  inheritance  and  dwelling-place  in  the  new 
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heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 
For  then  only  will  all  the  elect  have  been  fully  reconciled  to 
God. 

But  the  attempt  to  explain  this  mystery^  so  as  to  make  it 
square  with  mere  reason^  or  to  render  it  satisfactory  to  minds 
not  animated  by  that  faith  which  is  wrought  by  the  Holy 
Spirit^  always  will  result,  as  it  always  has  resulted,  in  igno- 
minious failure. 


vn. 


THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  G.  F.   MULL,  A.M. 

The  science  of  education,  like  all  sciences,  is  sabject  to 
changes  incident  to  the  process  of  development.  To  record 
these  changeSi  noting  the  conditions  from  which  they  spring, 
belongs  to  the  province  of  history,  and  pedagogics  has  not  been 
wanting  in  material  to  constitute  a  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive body  of  historical  literature.  During  the  century  that  is 
about  rounding  out  its  fruitful  years,  I  question  whether  any 
other  department  of  human  activity  has  exhibited  greater 
energy  and  industry,  or  accomplished  more  astounding  results. 
The  statistics  bearing  upon  the  subject  are  simply  bewildering, 
and  we  rise  from  our  contemplation  of  the  impressive  array  of 
facts  and  figures,  with  the  unalterable  conviction,  that  chief 
among  the  forces  and  factors  of  modern  civilization,  in  its  sec- 
ular aspect,  are  to  be  counted  the  universal  unflagging  interest 
in  educational  affairs,  and  the  consequent  steady  conservation  of 
the  best  interests  of  mankind.  That  the  progress  made  on  this 
line  has  not  always  been  of  the  right  sort,  goes  without  the 
saying ;  but  that  there  has  been  progress,  and  substantial  pro- 
gress, running  in  a  tolerably  unbroken  course  through  a  per- 
plexing maze  of  ill-considered  theories  and  methods,  and  unwise 
experiments,  no  one  familiar  with  the  facts  can  for  a  moment 
question. 

Whilst,  however,  we  readily  admit  the  general  truth  here 
stated,  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  uncertainty  and  indefinite- 
ness  still  attaching,  in  the  popular  mind,  to  the  science  of  edu- 
cation. Judging  from  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  and  in  the 
616 
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light  of  developments  that  have  taken  place  within  recent 
years,  it  woald  be  difficult  to  answer  the  question,  What  is  the 
science  of  education  as  approved  by  the  test  of  practice  the 
world  over  7  Compared  with  this,  the  famous  question  raised  in 
Arndt's  familiar  ode,  '^  Where  is  the  German's  fatherland?" 
becomes  easy,  and  fairly  anticipates  the  magnificent  solution 
arrived  at,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  with  which  poetic 
fancy  hedged  it  round.  There  are  systems  and  systems  of  edu- 
cation, determined  now  by  this,  now  by  that  motive,  conditioned 
by  generic,  national,  and  often  merely  local  peculiarities,  yield- 
ing to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  now  by  social,  now  by  poli- 
tical, and  again  by  commercial  considerations,  and  all  influenced, 
no  doubt,  by  the  more  or  less  earnest  purpose  to  meet  the  im- 
mediate wants  of  the  people. 

For  some  years  past,  now,  the  tendency  has  been  unmistak- 
ably toward  the  practical, — meaning  by  that  an  education  that 
will  afford  its  possessor  the  means  of  a  livelihood, — a  market- 
able commodity,  that  may  be  used  for  the  getting  of  wealth, 
and  through  wealth,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  living;  so 
that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  educational  movement 
of  to-day,  under  the  guidance  of  the  popular  view,  is  dominated 
by  considerations  of  utility.  In  our  own  day  and  country  we 
seem  to  have  reached  the  climacteric  in  the  period  of  experi- 
menting ;  for  surely  we  cannot  go  much  further  than  we  have 
already  come,  to  the  verge,  namely,  of  converting  our  schools 
into  manual  work-shops.  The  impulse  lying  back  of  this  move- 
ment is  part  and  parcel  of  that  low  and  narrow  spirit,  which, 
in  the  energetic  language  of  Ruskin,  '*  would  turn  the  human 
race  into  vegetables — make  the  earth  a  stable,  and  its  fruit 
fodder/'  What  the  end  will  be,  no  man  can  tell ;  but,  until  the 
end  come,  we  are  making  history  and  experience,  whatever  else 
we  may  fail  of  making,  and  experience  has  never  yet  failed  of 
teaching  a  lesson,  however  slow  we  may  be  in  learning  the 
same. 

We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  education  ought  not  to  have 
a  practical  end ;  but  we  do  affirm  that,  in  order  to  be  true  to 
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its  high  function^  the  purely  practical  ends  ought  to  be  eubord- 
inated  to  the  one  great  aim  of  developing  the  whole  man  to  the 
fallest  capacity  of  all  his  powers.  There  can  be  nothing  frag- 
mentary here  without  working  permanent  injury.  To  be  com- 
plete, the  education  must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  cover 
the  entire  scope  of  our  existence  from  root  to  branch.  The 
best  education  is  that  which  unfolds  the  inner  life  of  our  being, — 
which  brings  to  pass  into  forms  of  productive  activity  the 
highest  possibilities  of  our  humanity, — which  hto  for  its  supreme 
end  the  perfection  of  our  manhood,  the  free  development  of 
the  will  into  the  fruit  of  positive  virtues,  and  the  formation  of 
solid  Christian  character,  which  must  ever  be  regarded  as  the 
true  glory  of  every  community. 

In  this  view,  the  philosophy  of  education,  apart  from  its 
various  forms  of  application  as  found  in  actual  use,  becomes 
plain  and  rational.  Sometimes  the  fundamental  principles  un- 
derlying it  may  be  buried  clear  out  of  sight,  but  they  are  never 
wholly  lost  to  the  penetrating  vision  of  the  earnest  inquirer, 
and  ever  and  anon  they  rise  again  into  full  and  resplendent 
view,  challenging  and  receiving  the  renewed  confidence  of  the 
thoughtful  and  sober-minded  of  the  passing  generations.  A 
respectable  conservative  minority  may  always,  I  think,  be  relied 
upon  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  imperishable 
truth  that  wisdom  is  better  than  knowledge. 

"  Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have  ofitiines  no  connection.    Knowledge  dwells 
In  headi  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much ; 
Wisdom  is  humble,  that  he  knows  no  more." 

^'Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing;  therefore  get  wisdom;'' 
.  .  .  ^*  the  excellency  of  knowledge  is,  that  wisdom  giveth  life 
to  them  that  have  it."  Founded  upon  this  rock,  a  curriculum  of 
study  has  beneath  it  and  within  it,  running  through  each  and 
all  of  its  departments,  the  only  safe  unifying  principle,  which  re- 
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deems  it  from  a  wasteful  scattering  of  force,  and  gives  it  secu- 
rity, stability,  and  permanence. 

Fortunately,  there  are  still  some  colleges  that  have  remained 
firm  in  their  adherence  to  the  old,  well-attested  idea  of  a  college 
education,  which  has  for  its  sole  end  the  comprehensive  objtct 
of  liberal  culture.  That  they  may  not  be  swerved  from  the 
clearly  defined  and  steady  purpose  of  providing  their  students 
with  adequate  means  for  obtaining  the  full  benefit  of  a  thorough 
liberal  education,  be  the  popular  clamor  from  without  and  the 
pressure  of  temptation  from  within  never  so  strong,  is  an  end 
devoutly  to  be  wished. 

The  great  Dr.  Arnold  once  said,  with  reference  to  the  rela- 
tive claims  of  science  and  literature:  ^^If  I  had  to  choose,  I 
would  rather  that  a  son  of  mine  believed  that  the  sun  went 
round  the  earth  than  that  he  should  be  entirely  deficient  in 
knowledge  of  beauty,  of  poetry,  and  of  moral  truth."  Most  of 
us  would  not  find  it  difficult  to  agree  with  liim;  but  happily 
the  study  of  literature  does  not  involve  the  exclusion  of  the 
study  of  science,  and  I  mention  the  circumstance  only  to  indi- 
cate the  sphere  in  which  literature  moves.  ''The  intelligent 
man,"  says  Plato,  ''will  prize  those  studies  which  result  in  his 
soul  getting  soberness,  righteousness,  and  wisdom,  and  will  less 
value  the  others.''  And  "  it  was  already  the  labor  of  Socrates 
to  turn  philosophy  from  the  study  of  Nature  to  apeculations 
upon  life."  And  a  great  master  of  English  prose  says:  "The 
truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external  nature,  and  the  sciences 
which  that  knowledge  requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  great 
or  the  frequent  business  of  the  human  mind.  Whether  we  pro- 
vide for  action  or  conversation,  whether  we  wish  to  be  useful 
or  pleasing,  the  first  requisite  is  the  religious  and  moral  know- 
ledge of  right  and  wrong;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  mankind  and  with  those  examples  which  may  be  said 
to  embody  truth  and  prove  the  reasonableness  of  opinions. 
Prudence  and  justice  are  virtues  and  excellences  of  all  times 
and  of  all  places.  We  are  perpetually  moralists;  but  we  are 
geometricians  only  by  chance.  Our  intercourse  with  intel- 
33 
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lectaal  nature  is  necossary;  oar  specalations  upon  matter  are 
voluntary  and  at  leisure.  Physiological  learning  is  of  sacb 
rare  emergence  that  we  may  know  another  half  his  life  without 
being  able  to  estimate  his  skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy; 
but  his  moral  and  prudential  character  immediately  appears. 
Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply 
most  axioms  of  prudence^  most  principles  of  moral  truth^  and 
most  materials  for  conversation ;  and  these  purposes  are  beet 
served  by  poets,  orators  and  historians."  Let  these  citations 
suffice  to  indicate,  in  a  general  way,  the  measure  of  importance 
attaching  to  literature  as  an  object  of  study. 

The  so-called  practical  sciences  are,  in  various  ways,  centred 
upon  self^  and  the  material  benefits  accruing  therefrom  are  a 
constant  stimulus  to  persistent  labor  and  endeavor;  so  that,  in 
these  days,  in  the  midst  of  the  stupendous  forces  that  are  thus 
naturally  and  irresistibly  operative  in  summoning  us  away 
from  the  more  solemn  concerns  of  our  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life,  into  channels  of  pursuits  whose  rewards  are  less  remote 
and  mqre  tangible,  it  should  seem  as  if  nothing  were  needed  on 
our  part  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  these  studies;  it  would 
only  be  adding  impetus  to  a  stream  whose  current  is  already 
so  strong  as  to  require  the  utmost  precaution  in  providing  ade- 
quate safeguards  against  the  ever-present  danger  of  its  break- 
ing through  its  barriers  in  a  torrent  of  devastating  violence. 
Self-interest  and  the  greed  of  men  may  be  trusted  to  keep  alive 
the  zeal  that  has  thus  far  distinguished  the  advocates  of  the 
practical  sciences  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  education. 

With  literature  it  is  different;  for  the  rewards  it  holds  out 
are  apparently  more  remote,  less  clearly  defined  from  a  mate- 
rialistic point  of  view,  growing  slowly  and  unperceived,  and 
thus  stealing,  as  it  were,  into  the  form  and  fashion  of  our  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  life.  Hence  it  is  that  it  needs  from 
time  to  time  to  have  a  word  spoken  in  its  behalf,  lest,  in  our 
eagerness  for  results,  we  neglect  to  cherish  it  as  we  ought. 

Literature  has  been  defined  as  consisting  of  a  body  of  clas- 
sics in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  classic,  according  to  a 
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great  French  writer,  '^is  an  aathor  who  has  enriched  the 
human  mind,  who  has  really  added  to  its  treasures,  who  has 
got  it  to  take  a  step  further,  who  has  discovered  some  unequiv- 
ocal moral  truth,  or  has  penetrated  to  some  eternal  passion  in 
that  heart  of  man  where  it  seemed  as  though  all  was  known 
and  explored,  who  has  produced  his  thought,  or  his  observa- 
tion, or  his  invention  under  some  form,  no  matter  what,  so  it 
be  great,  large,  acute  and  reasonable,  sane  and  beautiful  in 
itself,  who  has  spoken  to  all  in  a  style  of  his  own,  yet  a  style 
which  finds  itself  the  style  of  everybody — in  a  style  which  is 
at  once  new  and  antique,  and  is  the  contemporary  of  all  the 
ages." 

In  delineating  the  movement  of  human  life  in  all  its  com- 
plexity, the  man  of  letters  has  before  him  a  field  of  activity 
bounded  only  by  the  boundaries  of  human  history,  and  reach- 
ing far  out  into  the  unconfined  realm  of  the  spirit-world,  whose 
mysterious  undertones  are  ever  reverberating  through  the 
world  of  nature,  and  finding  such  expression  in  the  soul  of 
man  that  even  a  pagan  mind  can  rise  to  the  lofty  conception 
of  Addison's  line:  "'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us."  To 
reduce  this  to  the  system  and  order  of  a  science  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  The  laborer  in  this  field  may,  and  does,  develop 
his  own  method ;  but  he  cannot  prescribe  it  for  any  one  else. 
To  lay  down  rules  and  formulas,  as  these  obtain  in  science, 
would  be  to  rob  literature  of  its  greatest  charm,  which  consists 
in  the  subtle  communication  of  mind  with  mind,  and  heart  with 
heart,  in  an  atmosphere  of  perfect  freedom.  Literature,  even 
in  its  form,  must  be  free  as  thought  is  free. 

Hence  it  is  that  every  great  author  has  signed  and  sealed 
his  productions  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  his  own 
personality.  It  is  his  individuality  that  re-appears  stamped 
upon  the  progeny  of  his  mind.  It  is  his  originality  of  thought 
that  makes  his  work  his  own.  It  is  his  free  and  fiexible  treat- 
ment of  any  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  manifold  life  of 
society  that  distinguishes  his  style.  And  it  is  his  intelligent 
interest  in,  and  sympathy  with,  the  great  and  small  concerns 
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engaging  the  thought  and  determining  the  action  of  men  and 
women  everywhere^  that  gives  him  touch  and  kinship  with  the 
throbbing  heart  of  mankind.  Finally,  and  most  important  of 
all,  it  is  his  clear  vision  into  the  domain  of  moral  truth,  his  keen 
analysis  of  human  conduct  as  discovering  the  motives  and  in- 
tents of  the  hearty  his  courageous  fidelity  to  high  ideals  of  duty, 
his  loving  interpretation  of  nature,  his  comprehensive  survey 
and  representation  of  the  trials  and  struggles,  the  loves  and 
hatreds,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  successes  and  failures,  all 
those  emotions,  passions  and  conditions  that  are  of  universal 
application  and  common  to  all  ages  and  peoples, — it  is  this  that 
makes  him  a  classic  and  gives  to  literature  perennial  quickening 
power. 

The  personality,  individuality,  and  originality  here  spoken  of, 
may  not,  and  indeed  ought  not  to,  appear  prominently  in  the 
foreground;  but  under  the  inspiration  of  true  instincts  they 
constitute  that  subtle  something  which  is  ever  eluding  the  grasp 
of  the  critical  investigator,  only  to  find  ready  lodgment  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  kindred  spirits.  The  author  is  lost  in  his 
work,  absorbed  by  that  breath  of  humanity  which  he  has  sent 
forth  on  "winged  words,"  that  are  sure  to  strike  responsive 
chords  wherever  men  and  women  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being ;  for,  are  they  not  the  bearers  of  that  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin?  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  then,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  science  of  literature.  Law  is  set  at 
defiance  by  spirit,  which  is  a  law  unto  itself.  The  human  mind, 
in  its  processes  of  creation  and  in  its  susceptibilities,  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a  matter  of  diagrams  and  formulas. 

There  may  be,  however,  such  a  thing  as  the  scientific  study 
of  literature ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  best  results  can  be 
obtained  in  this  way.  By  scientific  study  here  is  meant  the  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  of  language,  of  grammar,  and  of  rhetoric 
to  a  literary  composition ;  and  the  scientific  method  can  perhaps 
in  no  other  respect  be  so  well  justified  as  in  the  comparative 
study  of  literature  and  history,  whereby  it  may  become  suffi- 
ciently apparent  that  ^'  the  writer,  however  exceptional   his 
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powers,  is  never  an  exotic  in  his  time."  In  these  several 
respects  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  greatly  indebted 
to  science ;  for,  although  we  may  never  by  its  means  so  ap- 
propriate the  substance  of  literature  as  to  make  it  a  heart- 
possession,  it  nevertheless  furnishes  us  with  helpful  aids  in 
prosecuting  our  researches,  if  not  much  below  the  surface  of 
the  broad  domain,  still  upon  lines  that  lead  to  stores  of  useful 
knowledge. 

Thus,  language  is  at  times  made  of  prime  account,  and  every- 
thing else  is  made  to  bend  to  the  purpose  of  word-study.  It  is 
easy  to  run  into  this  channel,  and  we  are  only  too  prone  to 
stay  there.  The  readiness  with  which  the  laws  of  etymology 
and  philology  adapt  themselves  to  the  solution  of  linguistic 
and  glossological  difficulties,  the  fascinating  character  of  the 
quaint  and  curious  knowledge  lurking  within  the  ''airy  sym- 
bols" of  thought  and  speech,  and  the  possibility  to  weigh  and 
measure  actual  results  and  to  gloat  over  their  possession  in  a 
test  examination,  render  this  phase  of  the  study  peculiarly  at- 
tractive to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Now,  language  is  a  study 
of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  every  rightly  constituted 
curriculum  gives  it  the  first  place.  Our  vernacular  is  a  birth- 
right to  be  jealously  guarded.  Though  largely  a  matter  of 
instinct  and  hereditament,  it  is  capable  of  development,  and, 
by  a  mysterious  correspondence,  its  development  means  also  a 
development  of  ideas  and  thought-power.  But  literature  is 
not  to  be  so  used.  It  is  a  reversal  of  the  true  order  by  making 
that  the  end  which  ought  to  be  only  incidental  and  sub- 
sidiary. 

Again,  grammar  is  unduly  emphasized,  and  the  chief  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  structure  of  phrases  and  sentences,  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other  in  connected  discourse,  and  all  that  is  com- 
prehended under  the  term  syntax.  We  parse  and  parse  until 
the  very  heart  is  parsed  out  of  the  body  and  form  of  the  real 
living  presence  there  enshrined;  and  for  all  our  pains  we 
get — what?  A.  fleshless  and  bloodless  skeleton,  scientifically 
dismembered,  with  the  several  parts  duly  numbered  and  la- 
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belled,  like  the  beautifully  mounted  specimens  of  the  natural- 
ist! Shall  we,  then,  not  parse?  Yes;  but  not  so  as  to  delude 
ourselres  with  the  idea  that  we  are  thereby  studying  literature. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  disparaging  grammar.  It  is 
a  noble  science,  and  I  have  unbounded  respect  for  it,  as 
meaning  the  '^  reflective  study  of  language,  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  of  which  correctness  in  writing  is  only  one,  and  a 
secondary  or  subordinate  one— by  no  means  unimportant,  but 
best  attained  when  sought  indirectly."  That  grammar  makes 
rules  and  laws  for  language,  is  an  erroneous  view  that  has  led 
to  most  vicious  results ;  and  that  literature  is  ^^  law-shaped/' 
and  consequently  worthy  of  our  attention  only  according  as  it 
is  referable  to  these  rules  and  laws,  is  an  opinion  bordering 
upon  the  absurd.  The  same  reckless  assumption,  in  another 
sphere,  would  have  us  believe  that  the  natural  sciences  are, 
in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance,  to  be  esteemed  before 
Nature  herself,  and  that  we  cannot  he  ar  the  music  of  her 
myriad-tongued  voice,  save  as  it  is  clothed  in  the  stilted 
language  of  formal,  technical  interpretation. 

As  the  sole  business  of  physical  science,  for  example,  is  to  re- 
duce to  order  and  system  the  facts  discoverable  in  the  phenomena 
of  the  natural  world,  and  record  the  same ;  so  the  sole  business 
of  grammar  is  ^^to  report  the  facts  and  usages  of  good  language, 
and  in  an  orderly  way,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  referred  to, 
or  learned  by  any  one  who  has  occasion  to  do  so/'  But  the 
grammaticasters,  who  have  so  much  to  do  with  current  literary 
criticism,  as  it  is  dished  up  for  text-book  use,  revel  in  the 
processes  of  the  laboratory,  and  by  the  intrusion  of  much 
formal  grammar  spoil  the  study  of  literature  for  its  own  noble 
ends  and  for  its  own  sake.  Indeed,  the  impression  is  unavoid- 
able that,  after  all,  perhaps,  grammar  was  made  before  lan- 
guage, and  that  literature  is  useful  only  as  it  furnishes  a  stock 
of  illustrative  material.  It  is  suggestive,  however,  that  ^*  no 
one  ever  changed  from  a  bad  speaker  to  a  good  one  by  applying 
the  rules  of  grammar  to  what  he  said;'*  and  it  is  just  as  true 
and  significant  that  the  literary  merit  of  a  composition  is  not 
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identical  with  grammatical  accuracy,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a 
literary  composition  does  not  give  up  its  secret  to  the  probings 
of  the  verbal  anatomist. 

Then  again,  we  have  the  element  of  rhetoric  called  promi- 
nently into  service,  and  here  there  is  an  unlimited  field  for  the 
wildest  play  of  perverted  ingenuity.  Books  and  books  upon 
the  subject  flood  our  schools,  and  along  with  elocution,  that 
great  aine  qua  non  of  a  modern  course  of  study,  they  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  contort  literature  into  a  mechanism ;  for 
it  is  only  in  its  restricted  character  as  a  mechanism,  that 
rhetoric,  whether  it  be  viewed  as  a  science  or  as  an  art,  has  any 
business  with  it.  ^'  Milton's  sublimity,  Sterne's  elusive  wit,  or 
Bacon's  weighty  sententiousness,"  are  endowments,  and  not 
acquisitions  that  come  from  working  up  these  qualities  by  rule. 
"  The  student,"  it  has  been  said,  **  can  burden  himself  with 
the  names  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  figures  of  speech ; 
but  when  he  gets  beyond  the  name  and  inquires  after  the 
usage,  he  may  safely  omit  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  them 
as  superfluous, — they  are  merely  those  spontaneous  and  un- 
labored modes  of  expression  of  which  De  Quincey  says,  '  the 
rack  would  not  have  forced  any  man  to  do  otherwise.' " 
Rhetoric,  especially  as  a  constructive  art,  is  highly  useful,  and 
deserves  even  better  attention  than  it  gets ;  but  for  the  pur- 
pose we  have  in  mind,  it  can  only  serve  in  the  very  humble 
capacity  of  a  handmaid  to  be  very  judiciously  employed. 

As  for  elocution, — we  approach  the  subject  somewhat  timidly, 
as  it  holds  so  large  a  place  in  public  esteem, — its  connection 
with  literature  is  not  unimportant,  especially  in  those  forms 
which  legitimately  belong  to  the  province  of  spoken  dis- 
course. The  danger  lies  in  the  facility  with  which  it  lends 
itself  to  exhibitory  purposes.  The  hold  it  has  upon  popular 
favor  and  the  vigor  with  which  the  field  has  been  cultivated, 
are  in  no  way  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by  the  present 
unequivocal  status  of  that  phenomenon  among  the  develop- 
ments of  recent  years, — the  public  and  private  ^'  Recitation." 
In  point  of  impressiveness,  the  electric  annunciator  is  nothing 
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compared  with  the  literary  enanciator.  It  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  ft  new  thing  either,  for  near  three  centuries  ago,  we 
hear  a  famous  innovator  of  his  time,  who  has  since  been  cher- 
ished as  the  "  dear  dread  "  and  idol  of  the  intellectual  world, 
exclaim :  "  0,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious 
periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to 
split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings ;  who,  for  the  most  part,  are 
capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb-shows  and  noise." 
It  is  to  be  feared  we  look  too  much  for  our  audience  and  our 
applause  among  the  groundlings.  And  we  may  well  take  to 
heart  the  special  observance,  made  at  the  same  time  and  by  the 
same  illustrious  personage,  and  which  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  we  *'  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature."  That 
this  may  not  appear  as  a  somewhat  strained  introduction  of 
irrelevant  matter,  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say,  that  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  a  Classical  Institution  that  recently  came  under 
my  notice,  in  the  department  of  English,  among  the  required 
studies,  it  is  all  rhetoric,  style,  elocution,  voice-culture,  with 
all  the  accessories,  no  doubt,  of  facial  expression,  attitudiniz- 
ing and  "sawing  of  the  air'^  (the  only  excuse  for  which  is  that 
they  have  no  gymnasium,  where  these  things,  I  imagine,  are  best 
promoted,) — until  we  get  to  the  senior  year,  where  English 
Literature  first  appears  under  its  own  name  as  a  required 
study.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that,  to  say  the  least,  this  is  an 
irrational  order  of  arrangement. 

Rhetorical  principles  are  best  discerned  and  appreciated  by 
studying  their  effect  in  the  concrete  forms  of  literary  expres- 
sion, and  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  we  be  able  to  call  them 
by  their  right  names  or  not.  The  spring  and  source  of  the 
wondrous  power  lodged  in  clearness,  precision,  force,  and  beauty 
of  utterance,  must  ever  be  sought  by  patiently  following  and 
exploring  the  streams  that  have  enriched  the  domain  of  our 
literature  with  never-failing  freshness.  The  process  is  rather 
one  of  unconscious  absorption ;  and  if  we  be  not  lured  from 
the  right  track  by  the  many  false  scents  that  vitiate  the  atmos- 
phere, we  cannot  pursue  the  study  of  our  noble  literature  with- 
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out,  to  some  appreciable  degree,  '^  cultivating  that  golden  art — 
the  steadfast  use  of  a  language  in  which  truth  can  be  told ;  a 
speech  that  is  strong  by  natural  force,  and  not  merely  effective 
by  declamation ;  an  utterance  without  trick,  without  affecta- 
tion, without  mannerisms,  and  without  any  of  the  excessive 
ambition  which  overleaps  itself  as  much  in  prose  writing  as  it 
does  in  other  things/' 

There  is  one  other  sense  in  which  it  has  been  sought  to  make 
the  study  of  literature  scientific  and  practical ;  that  is,  by  in- 
vestigating and  establishing  the  connection  between  literature 
and  history.  This  is  the  well-known  method  of  comparison 
that  has  been  so  productive  of  results  in  other  departments  of 
learning.  And  here  it  is  possible  to  claim  for  our  subject  a 
fair  share  of  the  consideration  that  is  so  universally  accorded 
the  better-known  processes  of  scientific  research.  For  we  are 
working  along  well-defined  lines,  when,  in  the  later  stages  of 
our  study,  we  seek  to  connect  one  author  with  others,  and  each 
again  with  his  generation,  his  century,  or  his  age,  setting  for 
ourselves  the  inquiry,  for  example,  *'  not,  what  Marlowe's  drama 
means,  or  Spenser's  poem,  or  Sidney's  sonnets,  or  Hooker's 
theology ;  but,  as  a  product  of  the  seventeenth  century,  what 
does  the  Elizabethan  literature  mean  ?  " 

The  most  recent  deliverance  we  have  seen,  bearing  upon  this 
question,  is  in  the  nature  of  an  eloquent  and  sagacious  plea 
made  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson  before  the  students  of  Colby 
University,  in  behalf  of  the  systematic  study  of  literature  as 
of  co-ordinate  value  with  the  sciences  in  our  colleges ;  and  that  we 
may  fortify  our  own  position  by  such  deference  as  may  be  safely 
paid  to  the  spirit  that  rules  in  our  educational  affairs,  as  well 
as  that  we  may  be  aided  in  removing  from  our  science-imbued 
minds  the  lingering  suspicion  that  literature  is  entirely  in- 
capable of  scientific  treatment,  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  a 
few  significant  passages  from  the  treatise  referred  to : — "  On 
the  most  casual  survey,  do  we  mark  a  correspondence  between 
a  time  and  its  literature — a  correspondence  which,  as  one 
explores  more  deeply,  bepomes  more  impressive.     And   this 
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correspondence  makes  possible  what  I  call  the  scientific  study 
of  Literature ;  the  study  of  it,  that  is,  as  an  effect  in  relation 
with  its  cause,  binding  the  two  together  iu  one  coherency  of 
thought.  This  is  the  root  idea  of  science,  I  suppose,  effect  and 
cause  placed  over  against  each  other.  Geology,  physiology, 
astronomy,  are  sciences  in  no  other  sense  than  this ;  and  the 
facts  they  deal  with  would  yield  as  little  science  as  the  facts  of 
literature,  if  studied  as  literature  is  prevailingly  studied." 

The  law  here  regnant  may  not  be  so  fixed  as  that  '^  mysterious 
necessity  by  which  stars  burn  and  daisies  bloom ;"  but  it  may 
surely  be  regarded  as  of  kindred  character  with  "  that  which 
piled  the  Laurentian  rocks/'  and  has  written  upon  the  geolog- 
ical strata  of  the  globe  those  ineffaceable  characters,  through 
which  the  foot-prints  of  the  ages  have  been  traced.  So  in 
literature;  only,  instead  of  finding  there  the  characteristic 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  bygone  ages,  we  discover, 
as  preserved  in  amber,  the  movings  of  the  spirit  of  mankind 
in  all  the  multiform  variety  of  its  teeming  life.  It  is  this 
embodiment  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  human  race  that  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  literature,  and  all  right  study  of  it  must 
be  directed  by  an  ever-present  recognition  of  this  fact.  It  is 
this,  too,  that  makes  it  so  difficult  to  outline  a  specific  course 
with  a  view  to  recitations.  Questions  and  answers  are  of  little 
avail,  excepting  as  the  mere  formal  knowledge  connected  with 
the  subject  is  concerned.  Tou  may  ask,  and  have  glibly  an- 
swered, such  questions  as,  '^  What  is  the  name  of  a  particular 
author?  and  where  or  when  was  he  born  ?"  But  they  are  the  very 
things  with  which  an  author  has  had  the  least  to  do,  and  add 
not  one  jot  or  tittle  to  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  learner. 

In  this  way,  to  be  sure,  you  may  get  a  body  of  material  suita- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  grading  and  examining;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  prime  office  of  literature  as  an  object  of 
study,  is  in  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination,  the  sympathies 
and  affections,  the  moral  sensibilities,  purity  of  thought  and 
chastencss  of  diction,  in  the  awakening  of  the  poetic  sense,  the 
quickening  of  impulses  to  high  endeavor  and  noble  achieve- 
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menty  the  refinement  of  manners — all  of  them  spiritual  quali- 
ties— it  becomes  plain  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  a  growth, 
which,  being  but  just  started,  cannot  be  disturbed  in  its  root- 
beginnings  without  serious  detriment,  any  more  than  a  tender 
young  plant  can  be  pulled  up  to  have  its  roots  microscopically 
analyzed  without  destroying  its  young  life.  All  the  best  things 
in  the  world  come  by  slow  growth,  and  so  the  best  things  in 
literature  come  to  us,  we  scarcely  know  how;  but  of  this  we 
may  be  sure — the  process  is  a  silent  one.  Garlyle  says,  some- 
where, that  the  oak,  though  it  may  grow  to  be  two  thousand 
years  old,  makes  no  great  noise  until  it  falls  with  a  crash ;  and 
I  sometimes  think,  that  the  noisy  bluster  we  make  in  determin- 
ing the  measure  of  our  progress  from  time  to  time,  is  the  infal- 
lible sign  of  the  tottering  condition  of  the  structure  we  are 
trying  to  rear. 

Let  us  not,  then,  be  impatient  of  results.  Here,  more  than 
anywhere  else,  a  reverence  for  our  subject  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  we  cannot  be  held  down  to  it,  in  its 
comprehensive  largeness,  by  the  compelling  forces  ordinarily  to 
be  counted  upon  in  class-room  work.  The  best  that  can  be 
done,  is  to  start  the  germ,  surround  it  with  the  conditions  favor- 
able to  its  growth,  and  stimulate  it  by  summoning  to  our  aid  all 
the  helps  which  industrious  scholarship  has  placed  within  our 
reach.  This  means,  broadly  stated,  that  our  supreme  concern 
should  be  to  cultivate  a  persistent  habit  of  reading,  a  careful 
studying,  with  an  open  mind  and  a  vigilant  eye,  of  those  great 
models  of  writing  which  the  consentient  judgment  of  the  estate 
of  learning  has  irrevocably  proclaimed  to  be  master-pieces. 
«  Moreover,  in  our  reading  and  studying,  we  assuredly  need  to 
lay  to  heart  the  caution  contained  in  the  late  Richard  Grant 
White's  answer  to  the  question,  How  to  read  Shakespeare? 
The  way  to  read  Shakespeare,  says  this  eminent  Shakespearian, 
is  to  read  him,  and  him  alone,  and  not  what  has  been  written 
about  him.  So  it  is  with  the  whole  body  of  our  literature.  To 
cultivate  a  right  literary  feeling,  requires  that  we  come  into 
real,  direct,  and  living  connection  with  the  soul  that  animates, 
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he  idea  that  informs,  the  thought  that  glorifies  the  substance 
of  our  written  speech. 

"  The  student  of  literature,"  then,  according  to  a  notion  that 
cannot  be  improved  upon,  "  is  one  who  through  books  explores 
the  strange  voyages  of  man^s  moral  reason,  the  impulses  of  the 
human  heart,  the  chances  and  changes  that  have  overtaken 
human  ideas  of  virtue  and  happiness,  of  conduct  and  manners, 
and  the  shifting  fortunes  of  great  conceptions  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue." It  is  a  rich,  attractive,  inexhaustible  treasure-house 
that  we  enter,  if  our  eyes  are  but  open  to  behold  "the  bright 
countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful 
studies."  It  has  been  sententiously  said,  "that  the  end  of 
education,  on  its  literary  side,  is  to  make  a  man,  and  not  a 
cyclopaedia;  to  make  a  citizen,  and  not  a  book  of  elegant 
extracts."  As  long  as  we  keep  well  within  the  profound 
meaning  of  this  conception,  the  specific  details  of  our  course 
in  practice  will  be  fenced  in  with  an  impregnable  wall  of 
safety. 

Next  to  religion,  literature  is  the  most  direct,  the  most 
powerful  instrument  for  forming  character.  "Abeunt  studia 
in  mores."  Hence  it  is  a  life-work;  and  mellow  age,  with 
clarified  vision,  broadened  views,  sanctified  longings,  and  ever- 
deepening  convictions,  often  finds  the  work  but  half  begun.  It 
is  as  a  life-work  that  the  study  of  this  great  subject  is  to  be 
commended. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  not  be  considered  out  of  place  if  we 
ofi'er  a  few  words  of  warning  especially  applicable  to  the  young: 
Beware  of  the  elegant  trifling  that  flaunts  before  the  gaze  of 
men  the  much-abused  term  of  polite  letters.  Belletristic  ac- 
complishments are  something  more  than  gaudy  ornaments; 
they  are  the  graces  of  intellectual  culture,  the  warrant  of 
whose  genuineness  lies  in  that  all-pervading  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity that  distinguishes  Homer  of  los,  Dante  of  Florence, 
and  Shakespeare  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  not  merely  as  citizens 
of  Greece,  and  of  Italy,  and  of  England  respectively,  but  as 
citizens  of  the  world.     This  noteworthy  fact  lends  peculiar  sig- 
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Dificanoo  to  the  old  classic  phrase,  Uteres  humaniores, — the  hu- 
manities,— apart  from  its  purely  technical  sense;  for  "poets, 
dramatists,  humorists,  satirists,  masters  of  fiction,  the  great 
preachers,  the  character  writers,  the  maxim  writers,^  the  great 
political  orators,  are  all  literature  in  so  far  as  they  teach  us  to 
know  man  and  to  know  human  nature;''  and  in  an  equally  true 
sense  they  are  literature,  too,  in  so  far  as  they  add  to  the  sum 
of  human  happiness,  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  human 
society,  particularly  domestic  society,  in  contentment,  enjoy- 
ment, satisfaction,  comfort  and  peace. 

Another  injunction, — and  it  comes  freighted  with  the  wis- 
dom of  Bacon:  "Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute;  nor  to 
believe  and  take  for  granted ;  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse ; 
but  to  weigh  and  consider.*'  The  world  always  has  need  of 
men  who  habitually  weigh  and  consider.  All  great  enterprises 
in  the  line  of  human  progress,  all  the  epoch-making  revolutions 
and  reformations  looking  to  a  higher  state  of  civilized  society, 
all  the  world-significant  crises  of  history,  have,  under  the  over- 
ruling providence  of  God,  originated  in  the  intellect  of  man. 
The  productive  power  of  the  mind  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  habitude  of  contemplation,  meditation  and  reflection; 
and  literature,  **  rightly  sifted  and  rightly  studied,"  is  the  most 
effective  means  for  the  cultivation  of  these  qualities.  To  pon- 
der what  we  read  is  to  get  a  surer  insight  into,  and  a  juster 
conception  of,  "the  great  moral  forces  that  determine  the  cur- 
rents of  history;"  and  this  in  turn  gives  us  reasonable  security 
in  our  position — and  it  is  part  of  the  solemn  responsibility 
resting  upon  educated  men  everywhere  to  take  a  position — 
relative  to  the  great  problems  of  the  day  that  are  pressing  for 
solution.  We  are  not  claiming  too  much  for  our  subject. 
If  we  have  the  ultra-scientists  against  us,  we  have  the  great 
and  the  good,  those  who  have  done  the  most  for  the  world's 
betterment,  on  our  side. 

We  are  born  into  an  incomparable  heritage  of  language  and 
literature.  It  is  ours  to  possess,  ours  to  enjoy,  ours  to  pre- 
serve.    Let  us  not  sell  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage.     Breadth  and 
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elegance  of  scholarship^  purity  of  taste,  clearness  of  thought 
and  precision  of  style  are  plants  of  slow  growth,  but  of  peren- 
nial freshness,  and  their  fruit  is  a  joy  forever.  It  is  a  goodly 
land;  let  us  enter  in  and  possess  it.  A  boundless  expanse 
stretches  out  before  the  view ;  but  the  prospect  is  illumined  by 
'^  burning  and  shining  lights" — men  whose  names  are  writ 
in  glory  on  ^'Fame's  eternal  bead-roll/'  and  to  catch  from 
them  an  enkindling  glow  is  the  suflScient  evidence  that  we  are 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  influences  that  are  ever  making 
for  enlightenment. 

Acquirements  here  gained,  we  repeat,  are  not  merely  mental 
furniture,  although  they  are  all  this,  and  of  the  most  useful 
sort;  but  they  fall  short  of  their  true  end  and  significance, 
save  as  they  are  absorbed  and  deepen  into  culture.  There  are 
still  choice  fruits  to  be  gathered,  "infinite  seas  to  be  sailed, 
infinite  depths  to  be  sounded,  and  infinite  heights  to  be  scaled," 
and  though  we  may  never  startle  the  world  by  the  brilliance 
of  our  achievement,  patient  industry  and  painstaking  care  are 
nowhere  spurred  on  by  the  stimulus  of  grander  possibilities  or 
by  the  certainty  of  richer  and  more  lasting  rewards. 

NOTE. 

Beferences. — John  Morley,  newspaper  report  of  an  address  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching, 
on  "  The  Study  of  Literature.''  Bev.  A,  W,  Jackson^  Literary  World 
report  of  his  address  to  the  students  of  Colby  University  on  ''The 
Scientific  Study  of  Literature."  John  F,  Oenung^  Preface  and  Inbx>- 
ductory  Paragraphs  of  his  ''  Practical  Rhetoric." 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Papers  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History,  Vol.  I.  Report 
and  Papers  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting,  Held  in  the  Citj  of  Wash- 
ington December  28, 1888.  Edited  bj  Rev.  Samuel  Jackson,  M.A.« 
Secretary.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  The 
Knickerbocker  Pr«88,  1889.    Price,  $3.00. 

This  scholarly-looking  paper-bound  volume  of  270  pages,  as  its 
title  states — is  the  first  issue  of  the  recently  organized  American 
Society  of  Church  History,  and  its  contents  are  a  credit  to  the 
Society  and  the  occasion  of  its  first  meeting.  Besides  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  organization  and  first  meeting,  there  are  learned  papers 
on  a  variety  of  interesting  subjects  in  Church  History  by  some  of 
the  leading  church  historians  of  America.  The  organization  was 
formed  pursuant  to  an  invitation  issued  by  Rev.  JPhilip  Schaff, 
D.D.,  LL.  D..  to  those  interested  in  the  subject  to  meet  in  his  house, 
No.  15  East  Forty-third  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  March 
23d,  1888,  and  the  first  regular  meeting  after  the  organization 
was  held  in  Washin^n,  D.  C.,  December  28th  ensuing. 

The  papers  read  derive  their  interest,  in  large  measure,  from  the 
nature  of  the  organization  and  the  occasion  on  which  they  were 
read,  whilst  they  commend  themselves  to  all  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  interesting  science  of  Church  History  by  their  intrinsic 
scholarly  importance  and  value.  It  is  an  honor  to  America  that 
such  a  Society  should  be  organized  in  this  country,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  first  meeting  give  promise  of  the  important  work 
which  it  will  accomplish.  On  the  roll  of  membership  are  the 
names  of  the  leading  Church  historians  of  this  country,  at  the 
head  of  which,  bb  faiile  princeps,  we  may*  without  making  any 
invidious  comparisons,  now  place  the  name  of  the  veneralne  Dr. 
Schaff,  whose  extensive  works  reflect  the  hiehest  credit  upon  the 
theological  scholarship  of  America.  In  the  list  of  Honorary  Mem- 
bers are  the  names  of  celebrated  scholars  from  the  British  Isles, 
France,  Grermany,  Italy  and  Norway,  who  sent  to  the  Society  inter- 
esting letters  acknowledging  their  election.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Prof.  Dr.  Creighton,  of  England ;  Baron 
Schickler,  Senator  Pressense  and  Rev.  Eugene  Bersier,  of  Paris ; 
Prof.  Dr.  Hamack,  of  Berlin,  Prof.  Dr.  Beuter,  of  Gottingen,  Qex* 
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many ;  and  the  venerable  Rev.  Prof.  Dr.  A.  F.  Mitchell,  of  the 
University  of  8t.  Andrews,  Scotland.  From  our  Church  the  names 
of  Rev.  Drs.  Thomas  O.  Apple,  J.  H.  Dubbs,  J.  J.  Good,  and  J.  M. 
Titzel  are  enrolled  as  members. 

Dr.  Schaff  was  elected  president,  with  vice-presidents,  George  P. 
Fisher,  D.D.  LL  D.,  of  Yale  University,  Jame^  C.  Mofikt,  D.  D., 
of  Princeton  Theoio^cal  Seminary,  Bishop  A.  C.  Coxe  and  A.  H. 
Newman,  D.D.  LL.D.,  Toronto,  Canada.  Secretary,  Rev.  Samuel 
Macauley  Jackson,  New  York  City. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Schaff,  on  the  Progress  of  Re- 
ligious Freedom  as  shown  in  the  History  of  Toleration  Acts  ;  and 
following  this.  Indulgences  in  Spain,  by  Henry  Charles  Lea,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  A  Crisis  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Dr.  Moffat,  of  Prince- 
ton ;  Melancthon's  "  Synergism,"  by  Rev.  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  Ph. 
D.,  of  Oberlin,  O. ;  Some  Notes  on  Syncretism  in  Christian  Theology 
in  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  by  Rev.  Hugh  McDonald  Scott, 
D.D.,  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary;  The  Influence  of  the 
Golden  Legend  on  Pre-Keformation  Culture  History,  by  Rev. 
Ernest  Cashing  Ricbarddon  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. ;  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  Canon  of  Eusebius,  by 
Rev.  Arthur  Cushman  McGiffert,  Ph.  D.,  Lane  Seminary,  Cincin- 
nati, O. ;  and  A  Note  on  the  Need  of  a  Complete  Missionary  His- 
tory in  English,  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Jackson,  M.  A.,  New  York. 

We  give  this  complete  list  of  the  topics  of  the  papers,  as  indi- 
cating the  scholarly  character  of  the  work  done,  and  to  be  done,  by 
the  Society.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  further  notice  of  them  in 
detail.  We  have  good  hopes  of  the  good  work  which  will  be 
accomplished  by  this  Society.  It  will  aim  to  advance  the  science  of 
Church  History  by  such  special  study  and  investigation  as  Dr. 
Harnack  points  out  as  necessary  in  his  Inaugural  Address  in  Berlin. 
Historical  Theological  Science,  it  is  said,  along  with  Biblical  Ex- 
egesis, are  coming  to  the  front  in  our  Theological  Seminaries,  and 
receiving  the  interest  and  attention  that  used  to  be  given  especially 
to  Dogmatic  Theology,  which  no  longer  ranks  at  the  head  in  the 
departments  of  the  Theological  Encyclopedia. 

This  work,  and  tho$e  that  may  be  expected  to  follow  it,  will  no 
doubt  be  sought  for,  and  studied  with  interest,  by  the  ministers  and 
theological  students  of  our  own  aa  well  as  of  other  Churches. 

The  Tests  on  thi  Various  Kinds  of  Truth  ;  being  a  Treatise  op 
Applied  Logic.  Lectures  Delivered  Before  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity on  the  Merrick  Foundation.  By  James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.  D., 
D.L.,  Ex-President  of  Princeton  College,  N.  J.  Second  Series.  N«w 
York :  Hunt  &  Eaton,  Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe,  1889.  Price, 
70  cents. 

A  clear  little  treatise,  well  calculated  to  help  honest  thinkers  to 
pass  safely  the  shoals  aud  quicksands  of  Agnosticism.     "  It  used  to 
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be  called  nescience,  which  maintains  that  nothing  can  be  known, 
and  nihilism,  which  holds  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  fcuowD."  It 
is  an  absurdity  in  its  very  title,  for  if  a  man  can  know,  or  be  cer- 
tain of,  nothing,  he  certainly  cannot  be  certain  of  thb,  that  he 
cannot  know  anything.  It  asserts  that  we  can  know  nothing  of 
the  infinite — of  God — but  how  then  has  it  come  to  know  this  nega- 
tive truth  ?  Of  whom  can  we  know  nothing  ?  The  Agnostic  says, 
of  Ood,  But  what,  or  who,  is  God?  He  replies,  **  I  do  not  know." 
How,  then,  I  ask,  do  you  know  that  man  can  know  nothing  of 
Him?  One  might  as  well  say,  ''man  can  know  nothing  of  an 
island ;"  but  he  must  know  something  of  an  island  in  order  to 
assert  that.  Yes,  Agnosticism  is  an  absurdity  on  its  &ce,  but  it  is 
a  spectre^  a  deception,  and  in  attacking  it  one  strikes  a  ghost,  a 
deception,  and  his  blows  produce  no  effect.  Dr.  McCosh  says :  "  It 
is  well  known  that  when  we  see  a  solid  object  through  and  beyond 
a  spectre  the  spectre  melts  away  and  disappears.  So  it  will  be  with 
A^osticism — it  will  vanish  when  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  truth.'' 

This  little  book,  therefore,  very  properly  devotes  itself  to  set 
forth  positive  truth,  and  leaves  Agnosticism  to  take  care  of  itself. 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  **  Truths  to  be  assumed,"  the  second, 
of  "  Discursive  or  Deductive  Truth,"  the  third  of  "  Inductive 
Truths,"  the  fourth  of  **The  Joint  Dogmatic  and  Deductive 
Method/'  and  the  fifth  of ''  Testimony.  Is  it  sufficient  to  prove  the 
Supernatural  ?"  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  lectures  are 
designed  to  bear  finally  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  The 
work  is  clear  and  forciole  and  may  be  studied  with  interest  and 
profit  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  regard  to  the  foundations  of  our 
knowledge,  whether  of  the  natural  or  supernatural. 

The  Human  Moral  Problem.  An  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  Dark  Points 
connected  with  the  Human  Necessities  for  a  Supernatural  Saviour. 
By  R.  R.  Conn.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  1889.  Price, 
75  cents. 

This  book  of  69  pages  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  catechism,  or 
question  and  answer,  and  is  intended  to  render  more  intelligible 
some  points  connected  with  human  Redemption.  One  point  which 
the  author  emphasizes  is  that  attention  should  be  directed  more 
than  it  is  to  the  positive  side.  Stress  is  usually  laid,  he  thinks,  too 
much  upon  the  negative  side,  the  mere  deliverance  from  sin>  or  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  while  the  preparation  of  man  for  a  positive  higher 
life  is  too  much  overlooked. 

Christian  Education.  Five  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  on  the  Foundation  of  Rev.  Frederick  Merrick.  By  Kev. 
Daniel  Curry,  LL.  D.  New  York :  Hunt  &  Eaton.  Cincinnati :  Crans- 
ton &  Stowe.     Price,  70  cents. 

The  acknowledged  scholarly  ability  and  earnest  spirit  of  Dr. 
Curry  are  sufficient  guarantee  that  these  lectures,  on  an  important 
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and  practical  subject,  are  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
They  were  delivered  before  a  University,  and  are  designed  espe- 
cially for  students.  Their  tendency  and  bearing,  like  those  of  Uie 
second  series,  by  Dr.  McCosh,  are  apologetic.  In  this  skeptical  age, 
it  was  felt  by  the  founder  of  these  courses  of  lectures,  the  minds  of 
students  should  be  fortified  against  the  inroads  of  infidelity. 

Dr.  Curry  aims  to  show  that  education  and  Christianity  should 
eo  hand  in  hand,  in  other  words,  that  education  should  be  Chris- 
tian. 

Essays  on  Biblical  Greek.  By  Edwin  Hatch,  M.A.,  D.D^  Reader  in 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Oxford.  Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  1889. 
New  York :  Macmillan  k  Co.    Price,  $2.75. 

The  essays  contained  in  this  volume  by  a  distinguished  Oxford 
scholar  are  seven  in  number,  and  are  respectively  entitled :  *'  On 
the  Value  and  Use  of  the  Septuagint,"  ''Short  Studies  of  the 
Meanings  of  Words  in  Biblical  Greek,"  "On  Psychological  Terms 
in  Biblical  Greek/'  "  On  Early  Quotations  from  the  Septua^int,** 
"On  Composite  Quotations  from  the  Septuagint,"  "On  Ongen's 
Revision  of  the  LXX.  Text  of  Job,"  and  "  On  the  Text  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus."  Thev  consist  of  the  substance  of  the  lectures  delivered 
by  the  author  during  his  terms  of  ofBce  as  Grinfield  Lecturer  on 
the  Septuagint,  and  are  designed  "  to  point  out  to  students  of  sa- 
cred literature  some  of  the  rich  fields  which  have  not  yet  been  ade- 
quately explored,  and  to  offer  suggestions  for  their  exploration." 
AH  of  the  essays  give  evidence  of  careful  and  thorough  scholar- 
ship, and  will  prove  highly  serviceable  to  those  who  would  criti- 
cally and  thoroughly  study  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  second 
essay,  especially,  will  be  found  an  attractive  and  helpful  study  of 
a  number  of  important  New  Testament  words.  The  work  is  one 
which  deserves  a  place  in  every  well-educated  minister's  library. 

Darwinism.  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  with  Some 
of  Its  Applications.  By  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  etc. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrationf.  London  and  New  York:  Macmillan  & 
Co.     1889.    Price,  $1.75. 

This  book  presents  a  masterly  review  of  modem  Darwinism. 
"  It  treats  the  problem  of  the  Origin  of  Species,"  we  are  told  in  the 
preface,  *'  on  the  same  general  lines  as  were  adopted  by  Darwin ; 
but  from  the  standpoint  reached  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  discus- 
sion, with  an  abundance  of  new  facts  and  the  aavocacy  of  many 
new  or  old  theories."  Mr.  Wallace,  in  his  preface,  also  further 
says:  '* Although  I  maintain,  and  even  enrorce,  my  differences 
from  some  of  Darwin's  views,  my  whole  work  tends  forcibly  to 
illustrate  the  overwhelming  importance  of  Natural  Selection  over 
all  other  agencies  in  the  production  of  new  species.  I  thus  take 
up  Darwin  s  earlier  position,  from  which  he  somewhat  receded  in 
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the  later  editions  of  his  works,  on  account  of  criticisms  and  objec- 
tions which  I  have  endeavored  to  show  are  unsound.  Even  in 
rejecting  that  phase  of  sexual  selection  depending  on  female  choice, 
I  insist  on  the  greater  efficacy  of  natural  selection.  This  b  pre- 
eminently the  Darwinian  doctrine,  and  I  therefore  claim  for  my 
book  the  position  of  being  the  advocate  of  pure  Darwinism." 

The  work  is  written  in  a  remarkablv  clear  and  attractive  style, 
and  on  every  page  gives  evidence  of  tne  author's  thorough  know- 
ledge of  his  subject.  Those  who  would  know  what  Darwinism 
really  is,  and  on  what  kind  of  evidence  it  rests,  should  by  all 
means  acquaint  themselves  with  the  contents  of  this  volume. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Wallace  says:  "We  thus  find 
that  the  Darwinian  theory,  even  when  carried  out  to  its  extreme 
logical  conclusion,  not  only  does  not  oppose,  but  lends  a  decided 
support  to,  a  belief  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  It  shows  us 
how  man's  body  may  have  been  developed  from  that  of  a  lower 
animal  form  under  the  law  of  Natural  Selection ;  but  it  also  teaches 
us  that  we  possess  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  which  could  not 
have  been  so  developed,  but  must  have  had  another  origin ;  and 
for  this  origin  we  can  only  find  an  adequate  cause  in  the  unseen 
universe  of  Spirit." 

The  EPI8TJ.E  to  the  Galatians.  B j  the  Rev.  Professor  G.  G.  Findlay, 
B. A.,  Headinglej  College,  Leeds.  New  York :  A.  G.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
714  Broadway.     Price,  ^1.50. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Master  of  University  College,  Durham ;  formerly  Fellow  and  Senior 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  :  Author  of  "The  Church  of  the  Early 
Fathers,''  and  Editor  of  "  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  St.  John,"  etc. 
New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  714  Broadway.    Price,  $1.50. 

These  two  volumes  belong  to  the  series  known  as  "  The  Expos- 
itors' Bible,"  some  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  which  have  heretofore 
been  favorably  noticed  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.  Both  works 
are  possessed  of  superior  merit,  and  will  be  found  very  valuable 
helps  to  the  right  understanding  of  those  portions  of  sacred  Scrip- 
ture of  which  they  treat.  They  are  not  commentaries,  but  consist 
of  expository  lectures,  in  which  the  latest  results  of  the  best  schol- 
arship are  presented  in  a  clear,  forcible  and  highly  attractive  and 
edifying  manner.  All  the  volumes  of  the  series  so  far  published 
are  of  a  high  order  and  deserve  to  be  widely  circulated  and  care- 
fully read.  Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself;  but  those  who  pur- 
chase one  volume  will  be  likely  to  want  the  rest  also.  For  our 
part,  we  value  the  series  very  highly. 

The  Man  of  Galilee.    By  Atticus  G.  Haygood.    New  York :  Hunt  & 
Eaton.     Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe.     1889.    Price,  80  cents. 

This  work  is  not  a  **  Life  of  Christ,"  but  an  argument  to  show 
that  He  really  existed  and  that  He  cannot  properly  be  classed  as  a 
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mere  man.  The  first  point  the  author  proves  by  showing  that  the 
Evangelists  could  not  have  invented  Jesus,  as  no  dramatist  can 
draw  taller  men  than  himself  and  they  were  neither  good  nor  great 
enough  to  describe  the  Jesus  whom  they  portray  if  He  had  never 
existed ;  and  by  still  further  showing  that  He  is  not  an  ideal 
Jew  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  nor  the  product  of  myths.  The  sec- 
ond point  it  is  sought  to  establish  by  calliug  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  His  spirit,  His  method  of  thought,  His  teaching  and  His 
whole  course  of  life  He  differed  materially  not  only  from  ordinary 
men  but  from  the  greatest  of  other  men.  The  conclusion  at  which 
the  author  accordingly  arrives  is,  that  Jesus  is  indeed  none  other 
than  "  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  In  the  course  of  ar- 
gument thus  pursued  there  is  nothing  specially  new,  but  the  argu- 
ment itself  is  presented  in  an  unusually  clear  and  convincing  man- 
ner. The  book  is  therefore  admirably  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  are  disposed  to  doubt  and  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  be- 
lievers. It  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  Sunday-school  library. 
Ministers,  moreover,  can  find  nothing  better  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  inclined  to  be  skeptical  as  regards  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ. 

The  Sermon  Bible,  Psalm  Ixxvii  to  Song  of  Solomon.    New  York :  A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  Son,  714  Broadway.     1889.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  forms  the  third  volume  of  the  Sermon  Bible.  In  noticing 
the  second  volume  in  the  July  number  of  this  Review  for  the  pres- 
ent year  we  described  the  nature  of  the  work.  It  is  therefore  only 
necessary  now  to  say  that  the  present  volume  possesses  the  same 
characteristics  and  merits  that  are  possessed  by  the  preceding  vol- 
umes. Rightly  used  it  may  be  made  to  serve  a  very  good  purpose. 
Of  its  kind  it  is  a  work  of  superior  value. 

Seven  Thousand  Words  often  Mispronounced.  A  Complete  Hand-hook 
of  Difficulties  in  English  Pronnnciation,  including  an  Unusually  Large 
Number  of  Proper  Names  and  Words  and  Phrases  from  Foreign  Lan- 
^uag6s.  By  William  Henry  P.  Phyfe,  Member  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association,  etc.«  etc.  New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam*8 
Sons.    The  Knickerbocker  Press.     1889.     Price,  $L25. 

Pronunciation,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  the  most  obvious  test  of 
general  culture.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  real  importance  to 
every  person  who  would  be  considered  well  informed  to  know  how 
to  pronounce  correctly  the  words  which  he  makes  use  of  in  ad- 
dressing his  fellow-men.  Of  the  many  books  published  especially 
to  give  assistance  in  this  matter,  we  know  of  none  superior  to  the 
one  whose  title  is  given  above.  In  it  the  list  of  words  to  which 
attention  is  directed  is  more  complete,  and  the  number  of  proper 
names  whose  pronunciation  is  given  is  larger  than  in  any  other 
similar  book  that  has  come  under  our  notice.    Unusual  care  haa 
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also  been  taken  so  to  indicate  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  dif- 
ferent words  as  to  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  what  it  really  is. 
We  commend  the  work,  therefore,  to  all  our  readers  as  one  which 
it  will  be  very  convenient  to  have  always  within  easy  reach.  A 
frequent  examination  of  its  pages  will  be  both  interesting  and  ser- 
viceable. 

The  Salt-Gellars.  Being  a  Collection  of  Proverbs,  together  with 
Homely  Notes  thereon.  By  G.  H.  Spnrgeon.  Three  things  go  to  the 
making  of  a  proverb :  Shortness,  Sense  and  Salt.  A.  L.  New  York : 
A.  G.  Armstrong  &  Son.    1889.    Price,  $1.50. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  published  a  sheet  almanac 
known  as  '^  John  Ploughman's  Almanack,"  containing  a  proverb 
for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  intended  to  be  hung  up  in  workshops 
and  kitchens.  In  tne  book  before  us,  these  proverbs  are  now  col- 
lected together  and  published  in  a  more  permanent  form  so  that 
they  may  be  resorted  to  and  found  helpful  by  teachers  and  speakers. 
The  notes  are  made  up,  as  a  rule,  of  other  proverbial  expressions 
and  are  designed  to  give  hints  as  to  how  the  proverbs  may  be  used 
by  those  who  are  willing  to  flavor  their  speech  with  them.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  sa^  that  the  book  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
one  and  chock-full  of  highly  important  instruction.  It  is  indeed  a 
book  which  should  find  a  place  in  eveir  f&mily,  and  especially  in 
every  teacher's  library.  In  it  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  will 
be  found. 

The  Peoples'  Bible  :  Discourses  npon  Holy  Scripture.  By  Joseph  Par- 
ker, D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Gity  Temple,  Holbom  Viaduct,  London ; 
Author  of  "Ecce  Deus,"  ''The  Paraclete,"  "The  Priesthood  of 
Ghrist,"  "  Springdale  Abbey,"  **  The  Innei:  Life  of  Christ,"  "  Ad 
Clerum,"  "The  Ark  of  God,"  "Apostolic  Life,"  "Tyne  Ghilde," 
"  Weaver  Stephen,'*  "  Every  Morning,"  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  X.  2  Ghronicles, 
zzi. — Esther.  New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  18  and  20 
Astor  Place.     1889.    Price,  $1.60. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  volumes  of  this  work  follow  one 
another  U  truly  wonderful.  Still  more  wonderful  b  the  sustained 
power  of  thought  and  expression  which  is  manifest  in  each  succeed- 
ing volume.  There  is  no  falling-off  in  anv  respect,  but  the  same 
fertility  of  conception,  aptness  of  illustration  and  brilliancy  of 
rhetoric  which  characteriased  the  first  volume,  characterizes  also  the 
present  volume.  In  view  of  the  freshness  and  suggeetiveness  of  the 
contents  of  the  different  volumes,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  number  of  the  admirers  of  the  work  b  steaoily  increasing. 
It  is  especially  deserving  a  place  in  the  family  library  and  admira- 
bly suited  to  supply  the  wants  of  Sunday-school  teachers. 
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Christian  Manliness,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  John  Bhej  Thomptoo,  D. 
D.,  of  the  New  York  Conference.  New  York :  Hunt  &  Baton.  Cia* 
cinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe.     1889.     Prica,  $1.00. 

This  volume  consists  of  twenty-one  sermons  and  reoeivefl  its  luune 
from  the  first  seven,  which  treat  more  or  less  directly  of  Chriatiaii 
Manliness,  the  soul  of  which  the  author  holds  is  expresBed  by  the 
words,  truth,  genuineness,  realitv,  sincerity.  Of  toe  remaining 
sermons  the  following  are  especiallv  noteworthy :  namely  those  on 
**  The  Identification  of  Divinity  with  Humanity/'  ''  The  Gieei 
King  in  Disguise,"  ''The  Greatness  of  Jeeus,"  'Law  in  the  Spir- 
itual Realm,"  and  "  The  Christian  Heaven."  All  the  sermons  in 
the  volume,  however,  are  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  and  admira- 
bly designed  to  awaken  a  love  for  Jesus,  and  consequently,  a  love 
for  holy  living.  For  the  latter  is  always  the  result  of  the  former, 
and  one  of  the  special  merits  of  these  sermons  is  that  they  set  forth 
Christ  continually  as  *'  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand ''  and  as  the 
one  "  altogether  lovely," 
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LITTELL'S  LIVINQ  AGE. 


\' 


IN  1888  THE  LIVING  AGE  enters  upon  its  ff»rty-sixth  year.  Ap- 
proveil  in  the  outset  by  Judf^e  Story,  Chancellor  Kent.  President 
Adams,  historians  Sparks,  Presmtt.  Ticknor,  Bancroft,  ami  many  others, 
It  has  met  witli  constant  commendation  and  success. 

A  WKKKLY  MAGAZINE,  it  Rives  fifty-two  miml»ers  of  si xty-fnrr 
paf^s  each,  or  iwm^  than  Tiiree  and  a  Quarter  Tlioiisaiid  «louble- 
coliimn  cM'tavo  panes  i»f  reading-matier  yearly.  It  presents  in  an  inexpen- 
sive fonn.  eonHi«lerinjj  its  prreat  amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owinfi; 
to  its  weekly  iiisue,  and  with  a  cuinpleteness  nowhere  else  attenipre«l, 

The  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific, 

Biographical,  Historical,  and  Political  Information,  from  the  entire  body 

of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature,  and  from  the  pens  of 


The  ablest  and  most  cultivated  Intellec^ts  in  every  department  of  Literature, 
S(*ien<'e.  Polities,  and  Art,  find  expression  in  the  Perimlical  Literature  of  Europe,  and 
e8i)ecially  of  ( treat  Britain. 

The  Ijivin>(  Afl^e,  forming  four  larf(o  volumes  a  year,  furnishes  from  the  great 
and  generally  inaccessible  mass  of  thi^  literature  the  only  cnmnilatitm  that,  while  within 
the  reach  of  all,  is  satisfactory  in  the  COMPLETENESS  with  which  it  embraces  whatever 
is  cf  immediate  interest,  or  of  .solid,  itermauent  value. 

It  Is  therefore  indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the 
events  or  intelleetual  progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  tamily  j^eneral 
lutellii^enre  aud  literary  taste. 


No  man  uIm  nndorstaiMln  ll»^  wortli  Jinil  vulno  of 
this  Ktnliiii:  !ml»*i<'a*ioii  wouM  th  iik  (>rd<i-n.;  wiiliout 
It.  .  SmwIm'-^i'Im*  r;ni  iM'foniiil  surb  ji  ••••iiriri'lu'nslvt) 
ami  iH^rfeci  vi<*\vo:' tin* ImM  literal tir*> anil  tlinit^titotoiir 
tliiiOi^.  Kwsy  aitlcli*  IS  I'M  .tliplo  ofgo^i  in  apicttcr* 
of  Ailvcr  It  turnl!*lii's  to  nil  tli<.«  ni(Mn«i  to  kerp  them- 
iio|veHint<>llii?riitlv  abn'Oatof  tlu;  iitiw."— C'hntttan  at 
}Vurk.  SfW  Vurt. 

^  It  H  a  hvm'i  p'ctftre  of  the  aire  on  Its  litrrorv  *Mf. 
It  was  n»»vci  firiylitiT.  fn*««lnT.  or  n»oro  woill'v  of  ii« 
wiilo  luitron  i'jt*  To  ^laiioe  at  iiri  tattle  of  ri.ntpnti 
Is  III  itself  an  inHpiiatlon.  .  No  man  will  >••  hehind 
th»*  <irL*nitiireof  ihr  tinieti  who  ifOilsTaB  Living  A(,k." 
—ZioH*s  JhralJ.  lU»tvn 

'  rtfrt'imisil  III  it-»jn!ra»-tions  for  the  IntelliRi'nt  n'mler 
lti<  oii»*  of  tlu*e  fiMv  nublicatloiis.  weekly  or  monthly 
whirhHt-eiii  lii'li^iwimanl**.  The  onlv  jk»«hiIiIh  objec- 
tion th.1t  ••oiiM  be  ur)!«Mi  to  it  is  the  iniiiu*nM>  aiiionnt  of 
reailiia;  it  Mxyv*,  .  Theii*  is  nothinu  n«»t»»\voithy  In 
fvlen«»».aft.  liteniture.  biocraphy.  phi!o'«opby.  or  rehu- 
Ion,  that  (.Munot  U*  1ou:i<i  m  it.  It  I*  a  lihr.iry  in  it- 
self. .  Siirh  a  imhli<'ati*>ii  exhausts  oiirxuperlati\es." 
—  ffc*  Churchman,  Xttc  Vtn-k 

•' U«*ple»»»  w  ith  all  the  trea!»iiiN*>«  of  the  bfst 'Mirient 
thoii^hl.  th»'  N'-it  Action,  anti  the  Im'-I  iH>«Mrv  ot  ibe 
day.   .   Itsuiul-iunnvalb'il."    Th*  Pnsl.iittrutn.Hnhi 

••Tlie more  vahi:ih'«  to  a  man.  flif  lomrrr  he  t.ik«N It. 
He  ri>ni*>^  to  feci  that  he  cannot  live  without  it." - 
Scfr-Yvi'k  Evmujrhst. 

'•Veiir-*  of  a(!i]iiaintan«'o  with  It-*  wet;kly  i?"!ij»"«  h:iv». 
irap»'»**'»e«l  »!»  iiu»r«*aii(l  more  with  a  sens**  of  it-  v:iliie 
sinl  liuiM>rtan<'f  iii:inai!««  ul«>iikno\sl*M|<.'i'  |i:i>iiirrfa<''t'.| 
iNtyiMul  all  pre«>o«lent.  anil  the  Hiiiltiphr.itH'n  of  pul- 
licatioU'tuf  :ill '«oit8nj.-l>e.H  ii  iiii|Hi.<<siblc  tor  :in\  oni>  to 
ke«:p  lip  with  X\v*.  mrnMit.  ISy  tli-  f.mtiii  I'ul  ii.di'-ii'i!'* 
work  put  Into  the  editin;;  o;  iiir.  l.iviNt.  .Ai.i.it  {* 
nii«le  |»o<!»lhle  ftir  ihe  Iukv  ni.iti  ii»  Kin»w  xotnciiiiir.:  't 
what  i*  coinif  on  with  evi-r  :n<ita-iiic  a«>  Vi!\  -.n  Mi.- 
Wi»rM  of  leiirT-*.  WiHiou;  Mi«'h  hrip  he  i.<«  l-.M.  "-•  /."/'Ia- 
tftptil  li'fiiitlrr.  Phtlndflflttu. 

••Through  itH  pi^e'^  aloTie  it  in  po»<;M«' to!»f  a-*  "••'1 
Inforiiieil  ni  ••mnMil  literatiir*' a-  !v  Mi-  ti.'ii|-.;ii  tjf  a 
long  list  ot  iii.inthU«S."— yV/r*/'/. '/./...I  //  •.;./»/ 

••Th«»  p'a«ler-«  mi.w  vi»r'"  Iml*-  il  :t  ;-  l:ir  oMai.t  in  il:i* 
penudlealibiinaiii."     /.'••.•/>«  ,/.«/// /'.i/. 

Published  Weeki.v  at  Irs.iX)  a  year,/n.r 


•  One  of  the  few  |w»rlofl!rnl«  vporth  keepinu  In  a  Hhri- 
ry.  itinaiiitalii'*  lts'lea<lini?  |Mi.<iitlon  in  nplte  ot  fh«* 
niiiltitiitle  of  aapirant<t  fur  pnblle  Xt^yor.*'— SncYutk 
Qftjfercer 

*' Its  vaino  can  hardly  h«»  rerlcone*!  In  doMnrx  n»t 
rentH.  A  repo<*ituiy  of  the  ti«>st  tlioniiht  of  the  bfi 
writers*  1 1  our  day:  and  generatiun.'*— A;4/t'»  C'uwi- 
tnonwHilih. 

"  Bio};ia|)hy,  fiction.  «eienee.«Titi«'lMn,  hl«torv.  poetry. 
traveN.  whatever  men  are  interiMetl  in,  all  are  funiid 
here."—  Tht*  M'afrhmun,  Jitrntitu. 

"  It  inav  1m*  trnthliilly  and  conlially  viid  that  it  never 
offer**  a  drv  or  vahiele*'*  pane."  -  .\>/r-  York  Tnf>unt: 

*  It  |m  •'•llted  with  )ir»>at  skill  aiitl  eaie. and  ii<«  weeklv 
apTN'arance  Kivex  it  eert.iin  advantai:e<ov4>riL<(  monthly 
nvalH  ••  •  Aft.a$}*/  Ar^m. 

"It  !«a\'e.^  niin;h  lalmr  for  himv  pronV  who  wl-h  to 
keep  thfm«»'lvf<»  w«II  infoniu'il  upon  tin*  qiii..otionk  of 
thed.iy  '*      Thi  A'tv»nn'i;  f/iicwj''. 

'*St:ilhold^U"i  top'iinwt  plaoe."-  Ti->'/  Ti'Ufs. 

•'ContMniar.y  inrreai«»  in  value,'  -  f^itvi,  F.rming 
Wtlinti-iU'N.  /ftl. 

"It  luriii-hei*  a  romplefe  rompilatuni  of  an  indls- 
pcn!t.ibl>*  literatun*."—  Chtrann  I'vnuii'j  Jnutval. 

•'Ill-rent  number^  »tio\v  tJie  wiMe  ra!iir«-  ot  thoncht 
anile.in*lii!  ih>^<-Mnuiiatiori  of  eihlor-litp  wh><-h  h.iveKo 
lotii;  ilii«tiii:;iitHticil   it  F«ir  the  anioi'nt  of  rfadiiitr- 

nritter'-  mtained  the  «iitHeriptiun  \s  extn  inely  low."— 
ilhrtati'in  A'lf'X'atf,  \a.</irtlli 

"It  fiiabb-s  It'*  ieudei5  t«»  k»'ep  fuliv  ab't-.'^t  of  the 
bi -t  tbxiiul.l  ."-.I  lit*ratiirt'  of  eivsli/aiion."- rAri,</iu7« 
l.tr„'->if- .  /'!"</  'imh. 

•'  III  '.lii-v  w-i'klv  ni.iuM  'i!**  the  reader  lln<l-»  all  th'it  in 
worth  l-iio\\:im  :ii  i|i.-  ii'abii  n'  e-iin-i  '  Uteiati'n*.  A«« 
a  wt-eklN  iiMi:ii!  oi  •Sit-  litmrv  .-iii'!  •»•  aMit.i-"'  pn»4'e««Mof 
tbf   aiii'    II    IS    i:nii>|  fii-.iMf."     t\tt,it.l-i    J'n  ^f-f/'^Jtm}. 

*■  i:  :i'lv.  i'ulf-»'  I.  \vi''  tbf  ■«e.k»'r<«f  what  U  n-ost  note- 
wortJiX  >i-  |iM.<  il:-  .lUi'i-r.ttiui-  b»ii:<i:iiip.  ii«.  i\  it  |  •innis 
t»»liii-  l.iMNi;  Vt.r.  <  oiii!!, .  i'i'«-i  .1 '<.»•••>».  It  ..I \i'», 
wb:b"  M.*t  liesli.  »•—  i>r<-!ii''t  ik-.i  ilu  is  •■  ni'-'t  ^^  nter"* 
ot  th<- tlav.  It  -a  ifHi-M'tioii.  a*?  n*«  :i  Hill- :lllpl:••^,  of 
th"  \**'>t  life  a!:d  !b:M<jht  «:•'  i!..-  i.-  ■:  .|  a-  j.n«-li  :<ii 
indi'iiiniK.-ibli-  t.i  .ill  who  vi-jM  l.rep  I'luiM"*?  «f  our 
in.iirfolii  ti-..-.i'...H  it .?  u:  -  Ii.trl)  without  a  iivai." 
-Mitth-til  i,\i,'f!i. 


CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

r"ro«ie«!»ed  of  LlTTEt.t.'.-  I.ivin<;  A«..k.  f>nd  of  one  or  o«!ur  of  onr  vI'-miMous  .\merlc:in  mou:!il:e-i   a  su?»- 
■crlber  \\  ill  lliul  hini>M>lf  m  mti-hi.n.i «/ .'.'.  -  /rAoiV  v'-ru'"..'*."     J'h  •■'  /•/•  '/•''"'  /•• '"' '  ■"'•''  Jltrr'tt..' 

For  810..'50.  The  Livin<;  A«;e  jiiuI  any  oin^  <if  the  /'o'/r-'/o/'./r  niniitlilv  nia-jM/ines  ••r 
Ifarpr-rM  \\'"k''i/  nv  linztn)  will  In*  sent  fnr  a  ye.ir.  \\itli  jiostaire  prep.iiil  mi  botli:  or,  l«r 
Si^.60,  The  Livin<;  Am',  and  the  .^/.  \.' --f'-i.^  or  >'r>htn  r'.s'  Mif/(':>',> ,  po.stpijni. 

Ai>i>REss  LITTKLI.  &  CX>.,  ill  IJedfonI  St..  l^>stcui. 


PROSPECTUS 


Reformed  quarterly  review 


K<  In  llM 


1li«  MncKUK'Ba  Kcvikw  wis  Eumaeicat  tn  JuniMrf,  1S49,  Mid  It  Kit 
pMlilbhiil  reciiladjr  mr  Hnoe.  CKCcpi  <liirin|;  the  7»n  iSAt'tUr,  wbrti  lu  imUii 
WM  ■nqvo'leil  cKleflf  nn  acooini  of  die  drU   wu  ikcn  eiutinR  In  lb;  mnmny, 

ikcfuit  Ifitnj  rcan  ll   III*  luiiinxlnl  lhctp4finio<  pUlo»->i''' '7 

liWlniliuni  D*  Ibr  Rtfuiaial  CliOfrii.  Ii-cilt^  fm  t  tloie  u    '!  ■  .<i'l«ii 

L«iDU(et,  I**.,  H'lilte  a  hu  latniinl  kIvj  i»  tbc  i^ciicrnl   lli<~  nttc,  ia 

BoniHnn  with  ihe  tlirol.igicxl  iptitrtlira  ri  thii  anil  aitKi  :•  n\!ri 

or  1^  iJmUlml  iiilb  >>clKn)  u[  {.liUwii:!!/ ui<i  UienliitT  <»  1)"  R^'  .1, 

Rahinneil  Clniidi  Ii3«  gnKra  luio  Urgcr  pnipniiw  uil  oulilUhcil 

dwiMi^tiQil  tiuUIicHnn,  •lillc  ii>eu  fiucrcM  kti  liocn  Nude  ilim  la  1-:  ^.- -- 

(AtMaiiilr  awl  ihe  OiunJi  thHiU);tiiiiii  Ihe  worid. 

In  iliiipiiiDf  iu  oU  lUUMeani]  (ilopUfis  ■  <uv  ooai  It  unu  Id  B^raDce  with  Uik 
Ud  vlikv  ill  tf^xno  of  uwAilnML     A*  llin  i-nl^  AmuI-v'^  n.iAH'iT*  ^■it.tl-h'r'l 
ReTatNwd  CkiUDl)  io  tliit  uionbyi  fi  will  iinfc  w  In:  on  uijpin  T 
u  II  ta  ■  ilciMiiiuiiiukiiMt  nncNi,  tiKninc,  It  vilt  lUiiil   1 
Hndclhenc  t^crJiim,  the  otni  tnolial    r.^fotion  <J  tt  - 
RdomutliM,  Bfiil  the  mdj  caala^no  U  i}ie  Rdiin&ed  C%ui<.i 
IMIIM 4t>  it)  pogM mictn  of  ■|>pfOT«d  tltnHj  al:>illl|r  fttm  *ll  in  Wa-K  iJ>]»r;i)  tihv  K<U  tu 
tfc*t  ouniwlaa.  nkucna  ai*y  Iw  thdit  misiir  imhnidiUM  bi  tlieuk^eal  ftewx. 

Hm  whila  il  hiildt  (lia  lienomliullaail  icI*iiiiiiiM|i  ■ni)  cluraaar,  It  iwlll 
lakn*  i»  •  liroAd  oiihotic  ipirii  fni  tlic  inloeais  et  tdcnilfic  >b>1  tlitnLiipcnl  Iramni  aC 
tbue  BID  telMR]  to  ihe  [wnpoB  itf  Cbniliuiily  la  fcneisL  Tokl^  (1 
t>l  nvr  I.utd.  "Th«  mib  *biU  aikc  |ob  (rac;"  ti  »1U  1«  lo  ijmijiiUiir  wUb  fircdt^  tf' 
(lu^Hu;  ijiil  Ihe  i{Am  of  I>i>ine  obuity,  a  aKonarj  tuiiUtiuu  tat  lanuoabinc  dl' 
■ftIs||uali>Bt.  It  la  ticlicvnl  tiial  vlilte  ilemnunuiiiiial  tr.iuodaiici  nuj'  bIII  be 
tli«  Cbutcli,  f*(  tn  tlic  bijchv  it^aniimiU  of  thnikicickl  inqolir,  time  linck  n 
(bouU  be  lud  vlnlJe.  The  iji.-utTexLV  Rtvuw  <riU,  ibertlnn:,  he  in  bumnay  with 
l^kril    of   nntixi    *4icb   M   macrune   iladl  *db  (itnrui);   fuim    in   ihc   l^niAiun    Cbi 

Unoocouai  Uie  tmiLi.  WUilo  U  onlnuiiai  (q  t>r  a  iliookvtcal  Hciinr,  H  wQl  wdei 
ttlidRi  abti  iiT  k  (eiienit  id«Mific  wuJ  UtdMy  diuwcei.  twUcirloj:  lli«l  Kteoce'  and  nitf 
wti«fi  true  to  ihniMClTo,  miM  l«iul  fri*)y  tiimtriS  haticnnimi  actc*""'  f  ■!  onlnn. 

TbE  RintiMcii  QtiAKiULtv  Review  i>  cdlieil  liy  Tbo.  U.  Apple,  D.D.  sad  J.  H^ 
TiiMl,  L>.|J.  uiuiiiil  \rf  anlDcnt  vdien  In  ibe  kdnrntat  and  oUicr  diucbo.  It  tt 
potiiblirrl  i^iuitnly,  In  th*  oiunilu  of  JacuiuTi  iVptil,  Jalf  and  l>Club>rtif  HCb  jear. 
namber  will  oriiulo  as  atcnkKc  of  136  (ojib. 

l^Thf  ^ilan  ila  nw  held  llicnBclvn  mpimlUa  rnr  th*  tkwa  a(  ImlhrUliwI 

A.  fT*t  a/vV  "*"  *><■  ■■*■>'  *■  '■•4'  "■■■  "**  ' 
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